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ADVERTISEMENT. 


WHATEVER fears may have been entertained respecting the appli- 
cation of the principles of criticism to the Sacred Text, and whatever 
doubts may have led some to decry the cultivation of that species of 
knowledge which has for its object the grammatical and philological 
interpretation of that text, it is now almost universally admitted, 
that such operations are indispensable to the attainment of a solid 
and satisfactory acquaintance with its contents. The peculiar 
exigencies of the times call for a more than ordinary attention to such 
subjects, and aricher stock of materials specially adapted to facili- 
tate their study. For, with all the progress which has been made 
in matters of general Biblical research, and all the diligence which 
has been applied to the exposition of the Scriptures, the want of 
.strictly philological and exegetical commentary has been severely 
felt, both by divines and theological students, and by a very con- 
siderable portion of intelligent and well-educated Christians, whose 
habits of reading bring them into constant contact with difficulties 


which only such commentary can remove. 


To engage in labours of this description, few were better qualified 
than Professor Stuart. Intimately acquainted with the minutiz of 
Hebrew and Greek Grammar; familiar with the diversities which 
characterize the style of the Sacred Writers; trained by long study 
of the laws’of Biblical exegesis tu a matured and refined tact in 
seizing the point, the bearing, the various shades and ramifications 
of meaning which are couched under the sacred phraseology ; 
versed in the theological learning of Germany; imbued with a sin- 
cere love of Divine truth, and a profound reverence for its dictates ; 
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and, withal, endowed with a manly and richly cultivated intellect— 
his talents and acquirements peculiarly fitted him for translating 
and commenting upon the Epistle to the Hebrews :—a task replete 
with difficulties, but which he has here performed with so much 
credit to himself, and so much advantage to the church of God. 


The ordeal to which this important portion of Scripture has been — 
subjected by the wild and extravagant hypotheses of some of the 
master-spirits of Germany, rendered it a matter of imperious neces- 
sity that it should be submitted to a fresh and full investigation. 
This, the perusal of the introductory part of the volume will prove 
that the author has successfully done. Questions respecting style, 
authorship, and interpretation, which men of such celebrity as Eich- 
horn, Bertholdt, De Wette, and others, were considered to have 
completely set at rest, have received the most patient and rigid 
consideration; and, in most instances triumphantly, in all more 
or less satisfactorily, the very reverse of their conclusions has been 
shewn to be in accordance with the real facts of the case. 


The very favourable reception which the former edition of the 
work has met with in this country, and the continued and increasing 
demand which there has been for copies since it was exhausted, 
have induced the present publishers to bring out a new and correct 
impression. May the Divine blessing accompany its more extended 
circulation, that a more general taste for the close and accurate 
study of the Sacred Oracles may be created, and a more intimate 
acquaintance with this important Epistle promoted ! 


E. HENDERSON. 


Lonpon, September 24, 1833. 


PREFACE. 


THE origin of the following work must be ascribed to the duties 
which my present occupation calls upon me to perform. As the 
time spent in the study of the Scriptures, at this seminary, has not 
allowed me to lecture upon all the Epistles of Paul, it has been my 
custom to select those which appeared to be the most difficult, and, 
in some respects, the most instructive and important. These are, the 
epistles to the Romans and the Hebrews. In respect to the latter 
epistle, many serious exegetical difficulties occur, to remove which 
much time and extensive study are necessary. But the greatest 
difficulty of all arises from the fact, that this epistle is anonymous, 
and that the Pauline origin of it has been more or less doubted or 
disputed, ever since the latter part of the second century, if not still 
earlier. This subject I have deemed to be very interesting and 
important; and I have endeavoured, while discharging my duty of 
lecturing upon the epistle, to throw what light I could upon the 
dark places of its literature. 
Experience, however, has taught me, that lectures could com- 
municate to students but a very limited and incompetent view of 
the disputed ground, in regard to the origin of the epistle to the 
Hebrews. The exceedingly numerous quotations, and appeals to 
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writers ancient and modern, which it was necessary to make, and 
the almost endless references to the Scriptures, which apposite 
illustration and argument required, rendered it impossible that a 
mere lecturer should communicate, or his hearer acquire and retain, 
any thing like an adequate view of the whole subject. 

What was true of the literary introduction to the epistle, was also 
found to be true in respect to many of the most important exegetical 
difficulties connected with the interpretation of it. The young 
student, by the mere repetition or delivery of any lecture upon 
them, (however particular or plain it might be in the view of an 
experienced interpreter,) was not able to acquire such a knowledge 
as would avail thoroughly to free him from his embarrassments, or 
to render him capable of explaining such matters to others. 

The knowledge of these facts, resulting from repeated experience, 
first led me to the design of publishing, in extenso, on the epistle to 
the Hebrews. The repeated solicitations which have been made, 
that I would engage in this undertaking, might, perhaps, constitute 
some apology for embarking in it, if such an apology were necessary. 
But the time has come, when, in our country, no apology is neces- 
sary for an effort to promote the knowledge of the holy Scriptures, 
or to cast any light upon them. There is an apprehension, at pre- 
sent, somewhat extensive and continually increasing, that no age, 
nor any body of men pertaining to it, have done all which the human 
faculties, with the blessing of God, are capable of accomplishing. 
Christians, in this country, are coming more and more to believe, 
that as the church advances nearer to that state, in which “ the 
knowledge of the Lord shail fill the earth as the waters cover the 
seas,” a better understanding of the Scriptures may be confidently 
hoped for and expected. It cannot be rationally supposed, that this 
will he communicated by a miraculous interposition. It must result 
from candid, patient, long-continued, and radical investigation of 
the language and idiom of the sacred writers. Interpretations 
a priori have long enough had their sway in the church; and it is 
very manifest, that a more judicious and truly Protestant mode of 
thinking and reasoning, in respect to the interpretation of the Serip- 
tures, has commenced, and bids fair to be extensively adopted. 

Whether the following sheets will contribute to aid this great 
object, must be left to the readers of them to decide. I can only 
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say, that I have aimed at the accomplishment of this end, and that, 
if I have failed in respect to it, one great design of my undertaking 
and labours is defeated. 

Probably some of my readers may think, that the introductory 
dissertations are more extended than was necessary, and that they 
are too minute and circumstantial. My only reply to this is, that 
an acquaintance with what has of late years been done, and with 
what is now doing, to shake the credit of our epistle, and to eject it 
from the canon of sacred writings to which appeal can be made in 
proof of Scripture doctrine, would of itself be an ample apology for 
all the pains I have taken, and all the minuteness of examination 
into which I have gone. Should it be said, that the German writers, 
whom I have opposed, are as yet unknown in this country, and that 
it was inexpedient to make them known; the allegation would only 
show how little acquainted the person who makes it is, with the 
actual state of our present knowledge, and with the relations in 
which we stand to the German authors. Our youth are every day 
resorting to Germany for education; our colleges are filling up with 
professors who have been educated there; the language of Germany 
is becoming an object of classical study in our public seminaries of 
learning; and in a multitude of ways, through the medium of trans- 
lations as well as by the knowledge of the German language, is 
the literature of Germany producing an influence upon our 
own, 

In this state of things, the attacks made upon the Pauline origin, 
or upon the canonical credit, of the epistle to the Hebrews, cannot 
be kept back from the knowledge of our intelligent and industrious 
students. It is better, therefore, to meet the whole matter with an 
open face, fairly to examine it, and either to yield to the force of 
arguments suggested by the critics of the old world, or to combat 
them in such a way as effectually to defend the positions which 
we take. Christian candour and impartiality demand this. The 
' day of authority in the church is passed by; it is to be hoped, that 

the day of sound reason and of argument is to follow. It is better to 
convince men by an appeal to their understandings and their hearts, 
than it is to terrify them by holding the rod of authority over them, 
or to deter them from speaking out their convictions by arguments 
_ad invidiam. ‘These are the never-failing resource of minds, which 
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are conscious of possessing no better means than such, of convincing 
others, and which naturally resort to those which are most within 
their reach. 

Our religion seeks no concealment; it fears no assaults. If it 
will not stand the test of sober reason and of argument, it will not 
long have place in the world among enlightened men. Those who 
shrink from such tests, and declaim against the use of our reason, 
show their want of confidence in the cause which they profess to 
espouse. If they did but know it, they are already half won over 
to the ranks of doubters or of unbelievers. 

On the subjects of interpretation, one may well say, “‘ Drink 
deep, or taste not.” <A half-illuminated interpreter doubts every 
thing, and sees nothing clearly. Would God, the rising generation 
of those who are devoted to the study of the Divine word, might 
feel deeply penetrated with the truth of this! It would be an event 
highly auspicious to the cause of truth in the world. 

In the new translation of the Epistle to the Hebrews which is here 
furnished, it has been my object to give a more exact view of the 
features of the original Greek, than is presented by our common 
English version. Of all the tasks which an interpreter performs, 
this is the most difficult. To make some kind of translation, is 
indeed a very easy thing; to follow on in the tracks of some other 
interpreter, is equally easy. But to translate, so as to make an 
author, who has composed in another language, altogether intel- 
ligible, and yet preserve all the shades, and colouring, and nice 
transitions, and (so far as may be) even the idioms themselves of 
the original, is the very highest and most difficult work which an 
interpreter is ever called to perform. A translation, faithfully pre- 
senting the original, is in itself a commentary. It is the sum of all 
an interpreter’s labours, exhibited in the briefest manner possible. 
Hence the little success that has attended most of the versions 
which have been made of the Scriptures. Their authors have either 
abridged or paraphrased the original; more commonly the latter. 
Neither is admissible, in a translation truly faithful. Whether I 
have shunned the one and the other, must be left to the judgment 
of the reader. 

I much prefer the Saxon English for a version of the Bible. 
I have accordingly chosen it whenever I could, and have purposely 
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avoided substituting Latinizing English in its room, unless a regard 
to the meaning of the original compelled me to do it. 

It is proper to advertise the reader, that in the translation I have 
purposely avoided the usual division into chapters and verses, which 
is exhibited in our common editions of the Scriptures. I have done 
this, because the sense is sometimes disturbed by it, and the reader 
is unwarily led to associate things together in a manner which the 
writer of the epistle never intended. 

The words or phrases which are supplied in the translation, and 
which are not expressed in the original Greek, I have uniformly 
included in brackets, so that the reader may at once see the extent 
of the liberty that has been taken in order to render the version 
more explicit, 

For the sake of accommodation, the designation of the chapters 
and verses is made upon the margin; and the larger pauses mark 
the end of a verse, when they occur in a line that is opposite to any 
number designating a verse. 

I have, in most cases, repeated the greater part of the translation, 
in printing the commentary or notes upon the original. This has 
been done merely to save the reader the trouble of turning con- 
tinually back to the version, which is often tedious, and always 
inconvenient. But I have not been careful always to repeat 
verbatim, in the notes, the words of the translation, as they stand 
at the commencement of the volume. In fact, the reader may 
regard the version at the head of the volume, and that contained 
among the notes, as two different versions. They were, for the 
most part, made at different times, and in a measure independently 
of each other. The former is that on which I have bestowed most 
pains as to diction. The latter is merely designed to facilitate the 
labours of the student. 

The translation is followed by a continuous commentary upon the 
whole epistle. When difficulties demanded special and extended 
investigation, I have thrown the result of such investigation into 
Excursus atthe end. There, subjects of difficulty can be treated, 
and studied, with more convenience and more fully, than if inter- 
mixed with the usual series of exegetical notes. 

I have consulted commentaries both ancient and modern, while 
composing the exegetical part of the work. Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
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and Theophylact, are the ancient interpreters, who may be read 
with much interest, and with some profit. I owe to them not a few 
hints, which I regard as valuable. From more recent critics 1 have 
derived very considerable aid, which I would gratefully acknow- 
ledge. After all, I have examined other writers, rather for the 
sake of correcting or enlarging my own impressions, than for the 
sake of abridging or condensing their works. My uniform method 
of study has been, to exhaust the resources of my own mind before 
I applied to others for help. But I have neither despised nor neg- 
lected this help; nor have I, in any case, followed the opinion of 
any critic, unless I was satisfied with the reasons which he gives for 
it. Critics of very different sentiments and views, I have consulted. 
Impartial investigation demanded this; and I should be but ill 
satisfied, in respect to the discharge of my own duty, if I had not 
done it. 

The interpretations which I have adopted and defended, are the 
result of long-continued and often-repeated labour and study. This, 
however, does not of itself enhance their value to the reader. They 
must stand by their own internal value, if they do stand, and not 
by the length of time during which they have been coming into 
existence. 

I have not made it an object to transcribe other commentators, 
and continually to refer to them. It is a mode of commentary to 
which I have a dislike; particularly so, when it is carried to the 
excess to which many interpreters have carried it. I have there- 
fore retreated as far from it as my views of usefulness and propriety 
would permit me to do. The reader will have, at least, one 
advantage from this. He will not be compelled, merely agere 
actum, to read over what he had read before. 

To say, that critical commentaries on the Scriptures, of the 
higher kind, are wanting in the English language, would be only to 
repeat what every biblical student has long felt and confessed. The 
time has come, when this evil ought, if possible, to be redressed. 
Whether the attempt to assist in this great work, which I have made 
in the following sheets, can be justly regarded as a successful one, 
is not for the writer to judge. 

It will be understood, of course, that the work is designed for 
students in theology, and for those who engage in a truly critical 
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study of the Scriptures. With commentaries designed for the edifi- 
cation of Christian readers at large, I believe the English world is 
better supplied than any other part of Christendom. Henry, 
Patrick, Guise, Orton, Doddridge, Brown, Clark, Scott, and 
others, have published works of this nature. It is not my design to 
occupy the ground which they have already occupied. The reader 
of my work must not expect sermonizing commentary, but an 
attempt at philological and critical interpretation. Cutgue suum. 
I bless God for raising up such commentators as those just men- 
tioned, for Christians at large; but the professed interpreters of his 
word need other aid, and that very different from what their works 
afford, in order to attain a fundamentally critical knowledge of the 
original Scriptures. 

In regard to the Excursus, different opinions will not improbably 
be entertained respecting them. The expediency of them, their 
length, and the correctness of some of the positions which they 
advance, may all be called in question. In matters so difficult and 
delicate, and which have so long been the theme of controversy, it 
cannot be expected that there will be, at once, an entire and uni- 
versal agreement of opinion. The writer of these sheets does not 
venture to flatter himself with the expectation, that all will adopt 
his views. Of one thing, however, he is very confident; and this 
is, that he claims no authority of any kind over the opinions of 
others. But he thinks it proper to express his sincere desire, that 
those who may differ from him as to some of the opinions advanced 
in the Excursus, or in the body of the work, would thoroughly 
examine the subjects in respect to which they may think him erro- 
neous, before they pass sentence of condemnation. It is not too 
much, moreover, to request, that they would assign their reasons 
why they differ from him. In this way, differences of opinion may 
ultimately aid in the discovery of truth, with respect to dark and 
difficult subjects, and so prove to be of real utility to the church. 

Subjects of high and awful interest in religion should not be 
treated with obtrusive confidence, nor with presumption. I shall 
most thankfully accept any better light than I now have, let it come 
from what quarter it may. Being a Protestant, and nullius addictus 
jurare in verba magistri, I deem it not unreasonable to expect, that 
where I may be in the wrong, I may be convinced by argument, not 
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silenced by authority. Appeals should ever be made, by Pro- 
testants, to the understanding, not ad invidiam, nor to current or 
popular prejudice. 

With these explanations of my views and feelings, I submit the 
work to the friends of exegetical study, not without much solicitude 
as to the opinion which the wise and the good may entertain 
respecting it; but still, with some expectation, that it may serve to 
aid such as are aiming to attain a critical knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, or, at least, excite some to efforts which shall end in the pro- 
duction of better Commentaries on the Scriptures than are yet 
before the public. 

The responsibility of publishing a work like the present, is very 
great. It is one from which I should shrink, if, on the whole, I 
could come to the conclusion, that duty permitted me to decline it. 
As my conviction now is, I must venture to commit it to God, and 
to the Christian public, hoping that it may contribute, in some mea- 
sure, to advance the knowledge of a very interesting portion of his 
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Theological Seminary, Andever, 
March 25th, 1828. 


COMMENTARY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Preliminary Remarks. 


No part of the New Testament has occasioned so much difference of 
opinion, and given rise to so muclf literary discussion among critics, as 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. The principal reason of this seems to be, 
that this epistle does not exhibit, either in the beginning of it or else- 
where, any express evidence of having been addressed to any particular 
church, nor any designation of the author’s name. If it had been 
expressly inscribed to a particular church, and if the author had origi- 
nally affixed his name to it, there would of course have been as little 
oceasion for dispute, respecting the persons to whom it was addressed, 
or in regard to the author of it, as there has been in the case of the 
epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, or Galatians. 

At an early period of the Christian era, the eastern and the western 
churches were divided in opinion respecting the author and canonical 
authority of this epistle. In modern times, and especially of late, every 
topic which its literary history could suggest, has been the subject of 
animated discussion. It has been disputed whether it is an epistle, an 
essay, or a homily ; whether it was written by Paul, Apollos, Barnabas, 
Clement of Rome, or by some other person ; and whether it was origi- 
nally written in Hebrew or in Greek. There has also been a difference 
of opinion as to the place where, and the time when, it was written. On 
every one of these topics, critics have been and still are divided. Nor 
has this division been occasioned merely by a difference in theological 
opinions. The subjects of dispute have, in this case, been generally re- 
garded rather as topics of literature, than of religious sentiment or dec- 
trine. Men of very different views and feelings, in other respects, have 


often been found united in the same ranks, when questions respecting the 
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epistle to the Hebrews have been disputed. Such too is the case, even 

-at the present time. All the learning and ability, which have as yet 
been summoned to the contest, have failed to achieve a victory so com- 
plete, as to bring about a general acknowledgment that all ground for 
further dispute 1s fairly removed. 

The student who is unacquainted with these facts, and who has merely 
read the epistle to the Hebrews with the same views and feelings which 
he has entertained while reading the acknowledged epistles of Paul, 
finds himself thrown into a situation not a little perplexing, when he 
begins to make such critical inquiries respecting the epistle in question, 
as are usually made respecting any ancient writing. He finds philolo- 
gists and critics, of great reputation in the church, strangely divided 
and opposed to each other, in respect to every topic to be examined. 
What he reads in one author, which perhaps for a time satisfies his 
mind, he finds controverted, shaken, or overthrown by another; who 
again, in his turn, receives castigation from a third ; while a fourth, a 
fifth, and a sixth, differ each from all his predecessors. The curiosity of 
the inquirer thus becomes roused, and he begins to pursue some train of 
thought or investigation, with the hope, or perhaps with confidence, that 
it will lead him to an important and satisfactory result. He presses for- 
ward with eagerness, peruses and re-peruses modern critics, dives into 
the recesses of the ancient ones, and finds, perhaps, after all his toil, 
that he has been pursuing a phantom, which recedes as fast as he 
advances. Perplexed with doubt, and wearied at last with the pursuit, he 
becomes exposed to the danger of entirely abandoning his object, or of — 
settling down in the cold and comfortless conclusion, that nothing satis- 
factory can be known in regard to it. 

Such, or not much unlike to this, will be the experience, I believe, of 
nearly every one who sets out with his mind unfettered by any notions 
of early education, and determined seriously and thoroughly to investi- 
gate and weigh for himself all the evidence which can be found, in 
respect to the topics suggested by the literary history of the epistle to 
the Hebrews. He who begins such an investigation, with his mind 
already made up that Paul wrote this epistle, and directed it to the 
Hebrews of Palestine, may indeed spare himself most of the perplexity, 
in which an inquirer of the class just named, will be involved. But 
then, if his mind is already made up, what need is there of further 
investigation? And why not spare himself the time and trouble which 
it must cost ? 
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Minds of a different order, however, will doubtless wish to examine 
for themselves ; to ‘prove all things,” and then “to hold fast that 
which is good,” if indeed they may be able to distinguish what is of this 

_ character. It is for such that the following investigations are intended ; 
and it is only to persons of this class, that they can be particularly use- 
ful, even supposing that they are conducted in such a manner as the 
subject demands. The writer commenced them in the discharge of his 
duty,-as a lecturer upon the epistle in question. He found many 

_ unforeseen and unexpected obstacles in his path. He had been accus- 
tomed, with those around him, to regard Paul as the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews; and he did not well know, until he came to 
examine, how long, and how extensively, this had’ been doubted. Men 
of high reputation in the church, and who admitted the canonical 
authority of the epistle, he found to have been doubtful in regard to the 
question, Who was the author of it 2? Neither Luther nor Calvin admitted 
it to be from the hand of Paul; and so early, at least, as the latter part 
of the second century, more or less of the Western churches seem to 
have disputed or rejected its authority. 

With such facts before him, he became deeply interested in the sub- 
‘ject, and resolved, if possible, to satisfy his own mind. For this pur- 
pose, he directed his attention principally toward the original sources of 
evidence, although he has not neglected any writer of importance among 
modern critics. The results of his investigation he now gives:to the 
public, in hope that if they do not serve to satisfy the minds of others, 
they will, at least, excite some to engage in the discussion of the topics 
presented, until, sooner or later, light enough is poured in, to scatter 
the remaining darkness which rests upon them. 


§ 2. Is the epistle to the Hebrews appropriately called an epistle, or 
is it a homily or essay ? 


Berger, a late critic of some eminence and considerable acuteness, 
‘has advanced and endeavoured to support the opinion, that this epistle 
(so called) was originally a homily or address to some assembly of 

~ Christians, which was afterwards reduced to writing by some of the 
' preacher’s friends or hearers. Others also have doubted, whether it is 
~ properly named an epistle. But none have argued on this topic so much 
at length, or with so much effort, as Berger. On this account, it may 
“be proper briefly to consider the principal arguments which he has 
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advanced ; briefly, because the topic seems not to be of sufficient 
importance to justify one for occupying much time in the discussion 
of it. 

(1.) ‘ The writer himself of the epistle to the Hebrews,’ says Berger, 
“calls it Néyoe mapaxdhoewc, a hortatory address, xiii. 22, which ~ 
accords well with the contents of the piece.’ 

But Paul, one may reply, often uses the word zapaxadéw in his — 
epistles. May not, then, an epistle of his in which rapaxadéw is used, 
be appropriately enough styled a Adyoc wapaxdjoewo ? May not any 
epistle, containing precept and exhortation, be so denominated? An 
instance exactly in point, is the circular letter respecting the question 
about circumcision, sent by the apostolic council at Jerusalem to the 
churches in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia; which is called a rapaxAnovc, 
Acts xv. 31. The words of Luke are, ‘‘ When they had read, [the 
epistle,] they rejoiced éxl rj wapakAjjoet.” 

(2.) ‘The writer.of the epistle to the Hebrews uses \aXety instead of 
yeagey ; which is rather characteristic of a hortatory address than an 
epistle.’ 

But an appeal to the Greek Concordance shews that Aadety is used 
every where in the epistles contained in the New Testament ; and a cor- 
responding word of the same import, is in fact used in the epistolary 
style of all nations and languages. No evidence, therefore, in favour of 
Berger’s opinion, can be deduced from such an usage in the epistle to 
the Hebrews. 

(3.) Berger supposes the basis of our present epistle to the Hebrews 
to have been the address of Paul to the church at Antioch in Pisidia, as 
recorded in Acts xiil. 14—41. Some disciple and friend of his, he con- 
jectures, reduced this discourse to writing, commenting or enlarging 
upon various parts of it; and finally adding of himself, to the original 
discourse, the four last verses of our present epistle. It is to these four 
verses he supposes the copyist to refer, when he says, ‘“ I have written 
to you dua Bpaxéwy, briefly,” viz. by adding only the four last verses of 
the epistle, as properly his own. 

To these considerations we may reply, first, that the address of Paul 
to the church of Antioch, in Pisidia, exhibits two very important topics, 
as prominent parts of the discourse, which are not at all commented on 
{one of them is not even adverted to) in the epistle to the Hebrews; I mean 
the subject of John the Baptist’s testimony concerning Christ, and the 
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resurrection of Jesus, Acts xiii. 24, 25, 30—37. Would it not be 
strange, that a commentator should entirely pass by the prominent topics 
_ of the discourse which he designed to explain or enforce ? 

Secondly, dca Bpayéwy éxicretda ipiv does not admit of the reference 
which Berger supposes ; for it is necessarily connected with the preceding 
part of the epistle to the Hebrews, and not (as he asserts) with the suc- 
ceeding part ; to which it can be attached only by doing violence to the 
ordinary laws of language. 

(4.) ‘The word dpjyv, in Hebrews xiii. 21, shews that the original 
discourse ended there, and that what follows is only an addition made 
by the transcriber.’ 

~The answer is, that aay here stands after a doxology, where Paul 
always inserts it; and he frequently introduces it in this way in the very 
middle of his letters. E. g. Rom. i. 25. ix. 5. xi. 36. xv. 33. xvi. 20. 
Gal. i. 5. Eph. iii. 21. etc. It follows, that in this case, the insertion 
of apy cannot afford any valid proof that our epistle ended with it. 

(5.) ‘The whole epistle is a regular series of reasoning, a connected 
chain of discourse ; like to an essay or a homily, and not after the man- 
ner of a familiar letter.’ 

But, it may well be asked in reply to this, May not and do not men 
reason, and regularly discuss subjects, in familiar letters or epistles ? 
Has not Paul discussed and reasoned in his epistles to the Romans, the 
Galatians, the Ephesians, and in others? Is there any more regularity 
of structure in the epistle to the Hebrews, than there is in that to the 
Romans? Surely the regularity and orderly discussion, exhibited by 
any composition, can never prove that this composition was not an 
epistle. At most, it can only serve to show that it was not an ordinary 
epistle on topics of little moment. Nor because a great part, or even 
the whole, of an epistle is of such a tenor, that it might have been 
spoken as an address or a homily, will it prove that it was not originally, 
or was not designed to be, an epistle. For every species of composi- 
tion in use among men, is employed in epistolary writing. 

The reasons of Berger, then, for the opinion which he has advanced, 
will not bear the test of examination. I may add, that the whole ques- 
tion is but little if anything better than logomachy. Of what conse- 
quence can it be, whether the so-called epistle to the Hebrews, was, in 
its first conception, designed to be an epistle or a homily? But what- 
ever the original design was, I cannot believe, with Berger, that our 
epistle is a kind of commentary on an original discourse of Paul. That 
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the author (the original anthor) of the epistle wrote down his own con- 
ceptions, or at least dictated them to an amanuensis, appears to me so 
deeply stamped on every part of the composition, that it seems hardly 
possible for a discerning and unprejudiced reader not to perceive it. 
But whether or not the author first spoke the words which the letter 
contains, to some assembly, and afterwards reduced them to writing, 
can make no difference as to the tenor and general character of the 
epistle ; so that dispute about this would be only dispute about the 
name to be given to the writing ; and how would this differ from logo- 
machy ? 

However, if this must be disputed, we can easily satisfy ourselves 
respecting it. The address every where is like that of an epistle, viz. 
in the second person plural; with the single exception, that the writer 
occasionally uses a xoivwowc, that is, he includes himself with those 
whom he addresses, and so employs the first person plural. But this is 
a practice so common in epistolary correspondence, that it occasions no 
difficulty in the case under consideration. 

It is true, the mode of address would be the same in regard to the 
particular just noticed, if the epistle had originally been a homily. 
But other particulars render such a supposition utterly inadmissible. 
The epistle every where supposes the persons addressed to be absent 
from the writer, not present before him, as in the case of a homily. 
How could he, in a homily, ask them to “ pray that he might be 
restored to them?” Heb. xiii. 19. How could he promise to “‘ make 
them a visit, in company with Timothy, if he should come speedily ?” 
xilil. 23. The first of these cases, at least, belongs to that part of the 
epistle, which Berger acknowledges to be the original discourse of Paul. 

I add, that I am unable to see how any one can well imagine, (as 
Berger does, and as Origen long ago conjectured,) that the hand of a 
commentator is discernible in this epistle. The whole tenor of it, from 
beginning to end, contradicts this. Did ever any writing come more 
warmly and fully from the heart? Here is no patchwork; no congeries 
of heterogeneous materials; no designed, exegetical commentary ; no 
trace of a copyist or reporter. It is one uniform, unbroken, continuous 
work ; produced by the mighty impulse of one and the same mind, 
fraught with knowledge of the subject which it discusses, glowing with 
benevolent feelings toward those who are addressed, and agitated with 
alarm at the danger to which they are exposed. Sooner should I think 
of dividing into parcels the Iliad, the Eneid, or the Paradise Lost, and 
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assigning respective parts to different poets, than of introducing the 
hand of a copyist, or a mere commentator, into the epistle to the 
Hebrews. Be it written where, when, or by whom it may have been, 
one mind performed the great work, and stamped it with characteristics 
too plain to be obscured, too deep to be erased 


3 3. General considerations respecting the present inscription to the 
epistle. 


In what latitude is the word Hebrews, used in the inscription to this 
epistle, to be understood ? 

Certainly not as designating all Hebrews of every country. To the 
unbelieving Jews most evidently it was not addressed. From beginning 
to end, the persons addressed are regarded as having made a profession 
of the Christian faith; for the great object of the epistle, as all agree, 
is to guard them against apostacy from this faith. 

To the believing Jews of every country, it could not have been pri- 

marily and immediately addressed. It is altogether improbable that all 
such, in every country, were in special danger of apostacy, when this 
letter was written. We know from the epistles of Paul, that many 
churches planted by him, and made up in part of Jews, were, at the 
period when our epistle must have been written, in a very flourishing 
condition, and eminent for Christian faith and holiness of life. Other 
circumstances mentioned in the epistle, and pertaining to those whom 
he addressed, cannot be applied to all the believing Hebrews of that 
period. The writer speaks of the great fight of afflictions and the loss 
of property, to which those had been subjected for the sake of religion 
whom he addresses, x. 32—34 ; occurrences which surely had not taken 
place, in every church where Jews were found. 
' A still more convincing argument, in favour of the sentiment just 
advanced, is drawn from what the writer himself has stated, at the close 
of his letter. He asks the prayers of those whom he addresses, that he 
may be speedily restored to them, xiii. 19; and promises, if Timothy 
return in a short time, that he will in his company pay them a visit, 
xiii. 23. He could not mean that he would, in company with Timothy, 
visit all the churches where Jews were to be found throughout the world. 
And could Timothy be known to them all? Or could the circumstances 
of Timothy, and of the writer himself, be so well known by them all, 
as the manner of address here necessarily supposes ? 

These considerations render it quite clear, that whosoever the Hebrews 
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were that are named by the present inscription, they must have been 
those of some particular church and country. And even if we pay no 
regard to the inscription, (but suppose it, after some time had elapsed, 
to have been affixed to the epistle by another hand, as it probably 
was,) the fact that Jewish converts are addressed, and such too as 
belonged to some particular church or region, is, from the internal 
evidence of the epistle just stated, too plain to admit of any considerable 
doubt. 


§4. To what church was the epistle to the Hebrews written ? 


A question replete with difficulties, and which has been much agitated 
by late critics. We can easily satisfy ourselves, that the epistle was 
designed for Jewish converts ; and exclusively (in a certain sense of this 
word) designed for them, i. e. originally adapted to them throughout, 
in its texture and mode of reasoning. But where did these converts 
live? No salutation, such as stands at the head of nearly all the 
apostolic epistles, gives us information on this point. The conclusion 
of the letter, moreover, contains nothing definite enough to settle this 
question. We are left, then, to gather from ecclesiastical tradition and 
from internal evidence, such information as is necessary to determine it. 
But the first of these has been regarded by many critics, particularly 
by recent ones, as too indefinite or too imperfect to satisfy the mind of 
an inquirer; and the second is so indeterminate, at least it has been 
often considered so indeterminate, as to afford no convincing evidence, 
but rather to give occasion for constant diversity of opinion. The same 
passages, for example, have often been quoted, in some instances, to 
support conclusions directly opposed to each other ; and in other cases, 
definite conclusions have been drawn in support of particular opinions, 
from texts which appear to be capable of conveying only a general idea. 

The task of examining the principal opinions which have been 
advanced in respect to the original destination of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, is tedious and appalling; but it has become absolutely neces- 
sary to every one, who makes any just pretensions to acquaintance with 
the literary history of this epistle. I shall be as brief as the nature of 
the discussion, and justice to the arguments of others, will permit ; and 
I shall examine only those opinions which the authors of them have 
endeavoured to support by arguments, omitting a particular discussion 


of those which have been thrown ont as mere conjecture. For a mere 
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conjecture that the epistle was directed to Jewish converts at Rome, in 
Spain, or at Babylon, (such conjectures have been made by critics of 
no small note,) is sufficiently answered by a conjecture that it was 
directed to Jewish converts at some other place. If no weight be laid 
in the scales, it requires none to adjust the balance. 

In our investigation respecting the question under consideration, we 
meet with critics who have maintained, that the epistle was written to 
Jewish Christians in Galatia; at Thessalonica; at Corinth; or to dis- 
persed Hebrews in Asia Minor at large, who had fled from Palestine in 
order to avoid the persecutions to which they were there exposed. The 
majority of critics, however, have held, as nearly all the ancient churches 
did, that the epistle was directed to the Hebrews of Palestine. I 
proceed to examine each of these opinions, in the order here suggested. 


§ 5. Was the Epistle written to the Church in Galatia? 


The opinion, that the epistle was directed to Jewish converts in Gala- 
tia, has been advanced and maintained with no small degree of acute- 
ness and learning by Storr, late Professor of Theology at the University 
of Tiibingen. I shall present a summary of the arguments which he 
uses to establish it ; and in order to avoid repetition, and also to render 
the discussion as perspicuous as may be, I shall examine the validity of 
each argument, as it is adduced. 

He begins by observing, that the epistle to the Hebrews could not be 
directed to the church in Palestine, because it appears from Heb. ii. 3, 
that the persons to whom it was addressed were not such as heard 
Christ speak in person; from xii. 4, and xiii. 7, that they had as yet 
suffered no bloody persecution ; and from vi. 10, xiii. 3, 10, and x. 34, 
that so far from having received charity from other churches, they had 
themselves contributed to the support of others. Now, as neither of 
these things can, in his view, be truly said respecting the church in 
Palestine, he concludes, that our episile must have been directed to 
some church abroad. 

I shall not stop here to examine, whether a proper interpretation of 
the passages on which he relies to support his opinion, will in fact sup- 
port it, as this subject must be examined in another place. I must 
content myself, at present, with simply remarking, that if he has rightly 
construed the texts to which he refers, they only serve to show, at most, 
that the church in Palestine was not the one to which the epistle was 
directed; leaving the question still untouched, whether it was sent, as 
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he maintains, to the church in Galatia. As my present intention is to 
examine only posééive arguments in favour of his opinion, I pass this 
consideration without further remark. 

Most, if not all of the arguments on which Storr relies, are grounded 
on what he supposes to be probabilities. The general nature of them 
may be thus stated. <‘‘ Certain facts relative to the Galatians and the 
Hebrews, are known from history, and from the epistles which bear 
their names. But these facts cannot well be accounted for on any other 
ground, than by the supposition, that the epistles to the Hebrews and 
Galatians were cotemporaneously written, and directed severally to the 
Jewish and Gentile parts of the same church. This being admitted, 
several things, otherwise strange or inexplicable, may be easily accounted 
for; and consequently, we may or must admit such a composition and 
direction of these epistles.” 

Let us examine the particulars, which go to make up the general 
argument that I have just stated. 

(1.) “As the epistle to the Hebrews was not written to the churches 
in Palestine, and as all the churches abroad consisted of a mixture of 
Jews and Gentiles, it is a singularity very striking, and at first appearance 
inexplicable, how it should come to pass that the epistle to the Gala- 
tians is written exclusively to Gentile converts, and the epistle to 
the Hebrews exclusively to Jewish ones. But all appearance of 
difficulty vanishes, if we suppose that the two epistles were sent, at the 
same time, to the church in Galatia; each to the respective party for 
whom it was intended. A supposition which removes such difficulties, 
must be regarded as a probable one.” 

This supposition is not wanting in ingenuity; and at first view, it may 
be regarded as not being destitute of probability. But then, the critic 
must ask, How far can we be allowed to draw conclusions, in respect to 
subjects of this nature, from mere conjectural probabilities? I may 
conjecture thousands of circumstances, in themselves probable, which 
would liberate me from difficulties presented by particular passages, or 
by whole books of the Old Testament and the New; on which conjec- 
tures, however, it would be very uncritical and unsafe for me to build 
conclusions, in respect to any matter of fact. Even if we allow the 
probability, then, of Storr’s conjecture, it cannot add much real weight 
to the cause which he endeavours to support. 

Such a probability, however, cannot well be allowed. There are 
circumstances, in the epistles to the Galatians and the Hebrews, relative 
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to the condition of the persons respectively addressed, which serve to 
evince, that the Galatian church could not, at the same time, have been 
addressed by both of these letters. This I shall have farther occasion to 
show, in the sequel. In the mean time, it may suffice to remark here, 
that it is far from being certain, as Storr assumes it to be, that the 
epistle to the Galatians is addressed exclusively to Gentile converts. 
When the apostle speaks of their being ‘‘ shut up under the law, before 
the gospel was preached;” and of ‘‘ the law having been their instructer 
to bring them to Christ,” Gal. iii. 23,24; can those whom he thus 
addresses have been only Gentiles? And when he speaks of their 
‘‘having been in a state of minority before Christ came;” of their ‘having 
been vf, and in bondage to the elements of the world,” i.e. the 
ritual ceremonies of the Mosaic law, Gal. iv. 1—3; it seems to be very 
far from being obvious that only Gentile converts are addressed. Indeed, 
so plainly do these passages appear to respect Jews, that a critic of no 
less note than Noesselt, considers it as certain, that Jewish converts only 
are addressed in the epistle to the Galatians ; an opinion incapable, 
no doubt, of being defended, but still serving to show that Storr has, in 
the case before us, taken much more for granted than can be readily 
allowed. 

Moreover, it is not so singular as Storr represents it to be, that Jewish 
converts should be exclusively addressed in one case, and Gentile ones in 
another. The church at Ephesus, for example, consisted, beyond all 
doubt, of a mixture of Jews and Gentiles. Yet, in the epistle which 
Paul wrote to them, he has addressed only the Gentiles, (ra 2vn— 
a&xpofvoria, Eph. ii. 11, also iii. 1.) But who ever thought it necessary, 
in order to account for this, to suppose that Paul also wrote another 
letter, at the same time, to the Jewish part of the church at Ephesus ? 

Besides, what object could be answered by writing two separate let- 
ters at the same time? Was it not a matter of course, that the whole 
church should be made acquainted with an apostolic letter to one part of 
it? Is there not abundant evidence, that the letters of the apostles were 
regarded and treated by the early churches as encyclical, or (as we call 
them) circulars? When Peter wrote his second epistle to various churches 
in Asia Minor, he adverts to Paul’s epistles as being already known to 
them, 2 Pet. iii. 16. And when Clement of Rome, within the first 
century, wrote his epistle to the Corinthians, he made extracts from 
nearly all the epistles of Paul, without even naming them; which 
certainly implies, that he regarded the Corinthian church as being 
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already well acquainted with them. Such being the state of knowledge 
respecting the apostolic epistles, in the early churches, it is a very 
improbable supposition, that either the epistle to the Galatians, or that 
to the Hebrews, was designed to be kept secret from the Jewish or 
Gentile Christians in Galatia, if written to them. Indeed, an arrange- 
ment of this nature would have worn the appearance of a worldly 
policy, and of a kind of double-dealing ; which is far from being cha- 
racteristic of Paul, and which would have served rather to alienate than 
to reconcile those who were ready to renounce his authority. 

The possibility, that the two letters should have been written at the 
same time, may, for the sake of argument, be conceded. But the 
necessity of such a supposition, on grounds alleged by Storr, is contra- 
dicted by the state of the epistle to the Ephesians, which is addressed to 
Gentiles only. If the probability of it has not already been shown to be 
little or nothing ; in the sequel, I trust, this will be made satisfactorily 
apparent. 

(2.) “ The epistle to the Hebrews,” says Storr, “‘ has no salutation, 
(which all the other epistles of Paul have ;) it wants the usual greeting 
at the close; and it nowhere exhibits the name of the author. These 
facts, now, are easily accounted for, if we suppose that this epistle was 
sent at the same time with that to the Galatians, which Paul says he 
wrote with his own hand, Gal. vi. 11. It is probable, that the epistle 
to the Hebrews was written by the aid of an amanuensis; and as it was 
sent along with an epistle written and subscribed by Paul in his own 
hand-writing, a salutation and subscription were unnecessary or super- 
fluous.” 

But why so? Why did not the longer epistle to the Hebrews need as 
many marks of authenticity as the shorter one to the Galatians? Is the 
subject less important? Are the persons addressed less regarded by the 
writer ? And why should the fact, (if it be one, for this too is mere con- 
jecture,) that an amanuensis wrote one letter, supersede all effort to 
authenticate it, when Paul has been so careful to render the other letter 
authentic, which was written with his own hand? During such a contest 
between parties as existed in Galatia, is there any probability that either 
letter would be left deficient as to evidences of genuineness, when the 
whole weight of the apostle’s authority was needed to check the growing 
evil there? Would not the apostle at least intimate plainly in one 
letter, that he had written another? So far from salutation or subscrip- 
tion being superfluous, in such a case, the one or the other, or rather 
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both of them, would seem to be peculiarly needed, in order that 
neither letter should fail of its proper destination, or have its genuine- 
ness disputed. 

(3.) “In Gal. vi. 16. it is said, ‘ As many as walk by this rule, peace 
be on them, and mercy be upon the Israel of God.’ Now the phrase, 
Israel of God, means the Jewish converts in Galatia, in distinction 
from the Gentile ones; and. this conveys an intimation, that the apostle 
had written to these Jewish converts, as well as to them, the Gentile ones.” 

This argument, however, is built upon an exegesis of the passage 
quoted, which is inadmissible. The Israel of God is plainly a figura- 
tive name for true Christians. Paul had shown in the previous part of 
his epistle, that those ‘‘ who are of the faith,”” whether Jews or Gentiles, 
are the children of Abraham, iii. 7, 29. At the close, he pronounces a 
blessing on such as adopt the principles, and obey the injunctions, 

‘which he had communicated ; and concludes it, very appositely to his 
purpose, by calling such the Israel of God, cal éxi rd Iopand rod Ocod. 
The cai which stands before this clause, seems clearly to be explicative, 
and not conjunctive ; amounting merely to our English namely, even, 
to wit, or to some word of the same import, and placing rév "Iepayd in 

apposition with the preceding éx’ abrove. 

But even supposing the apostle does advert here only to the 

_ Jewish converts, as such; where is the intimation to be found that he 
had written to them? Or, if he had, that the letter was the same with 
our present epistle to the Hebrews ? 

(4.) “The epistles to the Hebrews and to the Galatians must 
have been written about the same time; and probabiy both were 
written at Corinth, during Paul’s first abode there. Here Paul 
found Priscilla and Aquila, who had fled from Italy, on account of 
Claudius’ decree which banished the Jews from Rome, Acts xvii. 1, 2; 
and at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, the writer says, They af 
Italy (01 x6 rij¢ “Iradlag) salute you, which means, “ Priscilla and 
Aquila from Italy salute you.” The coincidence of such circumstances 
renders it probable that the epistle to the Hebrews was written at 
Corinth.—And as to the epistle to the Galatians, it was written between 
the time of Paul’s second and third visit to Galatia; and consequently 
must have been written during some of his journeys recorded in Acts 
Xvi. Xvii. and xvili., which are occupied with the history of the apostle 
in the interval of time between those visits. But if written during this 
interval, when can it with so much probability be considered to have 
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been written, as within the eighteen months’ abode of Paul at Corinth, 
during the same time? Consequently, it is probable that both letters 
were written at the same place, and about the same time; and it may 
therefore be concluded, that the supposition of their having been sent 
to Galatia at the same time, is correct.” 

Ingenious and ‘specious as this may appear at first view, it is far from 
being satisfactory, when we come to examine its parts in detail. In 
respect to those circumstances, which Storr represents as showing that 
the epistle to the Hebrews was written at Corinth, they are far from 
being decisive. Supposing (with him) that of a0 rij¢ "Iradiac, in the 
greeting at the close, means Priscilla and Aquila; is it necessary that 
the salutation from them should have been sent from Corinth? Did 
they not afterwards travel with Paul to Ephesus? Acts xviii. 18, 19. 
‘And were they not probably at Rome during his captivity there? In 
Rom. xxvi. 3, a salutation is sent to them as being at Rome; and of 
course they were there before Paul went thither as a prisoner, because 
his epistle to the Romans was written before that event, Rom. i. 9—12. 
How then can we assume that Corinth is the only place from which 
Paul sent, or could send, the salutation of these Italians to Galatia ? 

But another consideration must be brought into our account. Storr’s 
exegesis of the expression ol a0 rij¢ “Iradiac is altogether improbable. 
How should two strangers, lately (xpocpdrwc) come from Rome to 
Corinth, Acts xviii. 2, be so well acquainted with the church in Galatia, 
(situated in the interior and very remotest part of Asia Minor, and 
having but little intercourse with the world,) that it was not necessary 
even to name them to this church, but simply to advert to them by the 
periphrasis, of ad rij¢ "Iradiac? How did the Galatians know that 
Priscilla and Aquila were at Corinth? Or how could they distinguish 
them from any other Jews that fled from Rome, after the edict of 
Claudius proscribing the Jews was published? Besides, in all other 
cases where Paul sends greetings from these Italians, or to them, he 
‘calls them by name; e.g. 1 Cor. xvi. 19. 2 Tim. iv. 19. Rom. xvi. 3. 
“This view of the subject, therefore, renders highly improbable the very 
circumstance which Storr has assumed as a fact, in order to make out 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was written at Corinth. 

Next, as to the epistle to the Galatiins. It was written, he says, 

between Paul’s second and third journey to Galatia; therefore, most 


‘probably, during his stay at Corinth, which happened in that interval 
of time. 
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But, if we follow the account of Luke in the Acts, it is difficult, nay, 
impossible, to defend the supposition of Storr, that the’ epistle to the 
Galatians was written after the second visit of Paul to Galatia. Acts 
xvi. 6, gives us the first intimation of a visit to Galatia by Paul; and his 
‘second visit is described in Acts xviii. 22, 23, which was after he had 
‘left Corinth, and travelled through Palestine and Asia Minor. I 
know, indeed, some critics have conjectured that Paul made a journey 
‘to Galatia previously to the one first mentioned by Luke in Acts xvi. 6. 
‘But of what avail are conjectures in such cases, when they are supported 
neither by the epistle to the Galatians, nor by the history of Paul ? 

Nothing, then, but supposition is offered by Storr, to show that either 
‘the epistle to the Hebrews, or that to the Galatians, was written at 
‘Corinth, or that both were written about the same time ; and of course, 
these circumstances cannot be assumed as proved, or even as rendered 
probable, in order to build the conclusion on them, that the epistle to 
‘the Hebrews, and the epistle to the Galatians, were written simul- 
taneously to the same church. 

(5.) ‘‘ Timothy originated from the neighbourhood of Galatia, and 
was no doubt in company with Paul during his journey there, as men- 
tioned in Acts xvi. 6. It is a singular circumstance, that although the 
apostle so often joins his name with his own, in the salutations contained 
in his other letters, he has not joined him in his epistle to the Galatians 

“church ; specially singular, in as much as Timothy must have been so 
well known to the Galatians, and as he was with Paul at Corinth. But 
this apparent singularity is accounted for, when we suppose that Timothy 
was sent with both the letters in question to the Galatians; who, of 
course, would receive his salutation from his own mouth.” 

But is it not more singular still, I ask, that Paul should say, at the 

_ close of the epistle to the Hebrews, Know ye that our brother Timothy 
is aroNedvpévor, i.e. either sent away on some errand, or set at liberty? 
Was it necessary to tell the Galatian church this, when Timothy was 
before their eyes in propria persona? I know indeed that Storr, in 
order to avoid this striking incongruity, has translated y.v@oxere rov 
adedpor TiudOeov arodedupévoy thus, Receive honourably our brother 
Timothy who is sent to you; but it is a violence done to the natural 
import of the language, which no other respectable critic that I know 
of has sanctioned, and to do which, I must think, nothing but the 

‘eagerness of supporting a favourite theory could have led this excellent 


writer, 
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(6.) ‘The epistle of Paul to the Galatians, both in matter and man- 
ner, has many striking coincidences with the epistle to the Hebrews.” 

No doubt this is true. But it is equally true also of other epistles of 
Paul: with the exception, that the subject in the epistle to the Gala- 
tians particularly resembles, in some important respects, that of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, and is prosecuted more extensively in the 
latter epistle, than in any of the other acknowledged epistles of Paul. 
Noesselt has used the same argument, in order to prove that the 
epistle to the Hebrews must have been written to the church in Thes- 
salonica; and Weber, to show that it was written to the Corinthians. 
Might it not be used, with similar effect, to show also that it was written 
to the Romans? Such an argument may be of some weight, in the 
question whether Paul, or some other person, wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews; but it cannot be of much avail to show that this epistle was: 
written to the church at Galatia, rather than to some other church. 

(7.) But the argument on which Storr seems to place most reliance of 
all, and which, if well founded, is of a historical, and not of a conjec- 
tural nature, is that deduced from 2 Pet. iii. 14—16. 

As this passage is not only adduced by Storr, for the purpose of 
showing that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to the Galatians, 
but by him and many other critics of great reputation, for the pur- 
pose of proving that Paul must have been the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews; in order to save repetition, I shall here examine it 
in reference to both of these topics, since I must of necessity institute 
an examination of it, with respect to the topic now under discussion. 

The passage runs thus: ‘“‘ Wherefore, beloved, since ye are in expec- 
tation of these things [viz. the changes described in the preceding con- 
text], make strenuous efforts that ye may be found of him [Christ] in 
peace, without spot and blameless; and consider the delay of our 
Lord to come, as a matter of favour: as also our beloved brother 
Paul, according to the wisdom given to him, hath written to you; as 
[he has done] likewise in all his epistles, ‘speaking in them of these 
things : in which are some things hard to be understood; which the 
ignorant and the unstable pervert, as they do the other Scriptures, to 
their own destruction.” 

To understand the nature of the argument drawn from this, we must 
advert to some circumstances mentioned in the epistles of Peter. His 
first epistle is directed to the churches in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia, 1 Pet. i. 1. His second is directed to the same 
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churches ; for he says, “‘ This second epistle, beloved, I write to you 
in which I am to stir up your pure minds by way of remembrance,” 
2 Pet. iii. 1. To the above-named churches in Asia Minor, then, the 
second epistle of Peter was directed. 

The nature of Storr’s argument may now be understood. It is this: 
“* All the epistles of Paul, excepting that to the Hebrews, have desig- 
nated the churches to which they were sent; the epistle to the Hebrews 
does not. Peter says, that Paul had written a letter to the churches in 
- Asia Minor, whom he addresses, as our beloved Paul hath writen To 
you. Now this cannot advert to any of his letters which have znscrip- 
tions, as they are not directed to the afore-named churches in Asia 
Minor. Consequently, Peter must refer to the epistle to the Hebrews, ° 
which is the only one that has no inscription. It follows, therefore, 
not only that Paul wrote this letter, but that he wrote it to some of 
the churches addressed by Peter. Most probably, then, it was written 
to Galatia. Especially is this credible, since the epistle to the Hebrews 
contains those very warnings and sentiments to which Peter adverts, as 
being comprised in the letter of Paul to the churches in Asia Minor, 
whom he addresses,” 

One is tempted, at first view, to acquiesce in a statement seemingly 
so probable, and to conclude, that the inference drawn by Storr is 
substantially supported. A closer examination, however, suggests formi- 
dable difficulties, which must not be passed over in silence. 

I omit, at present, any consideration respecting the genuineness of 
the second epistle of Peter, so much called in question, and disputed by 
many churches of ancient times. It is unnecessary here to take other 
ground in regard to it, than Storr himself has taken ; which is, to admit 
its genuineness. 

What then does the passage of Peter, now in question, teach us? 

(1.) That Paul had written a letter to the churches whom Peter 
addressed, Zypawev tpiv. (2.) That he had urged on them the same 
considerations which Peter himself had urged; even as our beloved 
brother Paul hath written to you. (3.) That in all his epistles (viz. 
all that had been read by them,) he had urged the same, or the like, 
considerations; as likewise in all his epistles, speaking in them con- 
cerning these things. 

The question, on which the point under discussion mainly turns, is 
What are the things to which Peter refers, as treated of in common by 


him and by Paul ? 
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To find an answer to this, we may make three suppositions. First, 
they are all the subjects treated of in the preceding part of Peter’s 
epistle ; or, secondly, they are those comprised in the preceding part of 
the third chapter; or thirdly, they are those things suggested by the 
immediate context, in connexion with the passage already cited. 

Now, the jirst of these suppositions cannot be admitted ; for Paul is 
so far from treating, in all his epistles, of every subject comprised in 
the whole of Peter’s second epistle, that he has nowhere treated of 
some of them. If Peter, then, referred to the epistles of Paul which 
are now extant, it is clear he did not mean to say, that Paul had in 
every epistle of his discussed the same subjects, as he himself had done, 
throughout his second letter. 

But Storr urges in a special manner the second supposition, viz. that 
the subjects presented to view in the third chapter of Peter’s second 
epistle, are particularly treated of in the epistle to the Hebrews ; 
and consequently, that Peter must have referred to these subjects, 
and to that epistle. The sum of the ¢hird chapter of Peter is, ‘ That 
the heavens and the earth are perishable; that they will be destroyed 
by fire; that the delay to destroy the ungodly must not be imputed 
to slackness on the part of the Lord, who puts off this catastrophe on 
account of his long-suffering towards men; and that the time when 
they shall be dissolved by fire, will come speedily, and unexpectedly, 
and then the heavens and the earth will be destroyed, and a new 
heaven and a new earth created.’ Such is the context. Then follows 
the exhortation ; ‘‘ Beloved, keep yourselves unspotted and blameless ; 
and regard the delay of your Lord’s coming as a favour; even as our 
beloved brother, Paul, has written to you,” &c. Now where has Paul 
written any thing respecting the dissolution of the material elements 
of the universe by fire, and the creating of new heavens and a new 
earth instead of them? I do not find this subject treated of in the 
epistle to the Hebrews; nor is it touched upon in all the epistles of 
Paul; it is only adverted to in some of them. 

It is then, thirdly, the exhortation in the immediate context, to keep 
themselves unspotted and blameless, in view of their Lord’s coming, 
which Peter means to say had been urged by Paul on the persons whom 
he addressed, as well as by himself. This is the plain grammatical 
construction ; and it is the only one which will bear examination, by 
comparing it with the contents of Paul’s epistles. 

But exhortation of such a nature is far from being contained only in 
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the epistle te the Hebrews. The epistles to the Corinthians, Philippians, 
the first to the Thessalonians, the first to Timothy, and that to Titus, 
contain direct exhortations of this sort, and the other epistles of Paul, 
repeated intimations of the same nature. If the argument is good, then, 
to prove that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to the Galatians, 
because it contains such sentiments and exhortations; the same argu- 
ment might prove that any of the other epistles of Paul were written 
_ to the same church, because they contain the like sentiments. 

But there is one of the churches in Asia Minor to which Peter wrote, 
namely, that of Galatia, to which a letter of Paul now extant is ad- 
dressed. May not this be the very epistle to which Peter adverts, and 
not the epistle to the Hebrews? In chapter vi. 7—9, is a passage of 
warning and exhortation, grounded on the doctrine of future retribution. 
This may be the very passage to which Peter adverts ; or if any should 
think it too general to satisfy the reference which he makes, then the 
exhortation may have been in a letter now lost. That some of Paul’s 
letters are lost, is pretty certain, from 1 Cor.v. 9—11. See also Phil. 
ili. 1. Evidently one of John’s epistles is lost. ‘I wrote to the 
church,” says he, in his second epistle, verse 9, ‘‘ but Diotrephes, who 
loves pre-eminence, did not receive us.” We have no remains of the 
epistle to which he here adverts. The letter of Paul, which Peter 
mentions, may have shared the same fate. At most, the epistle to the 
Hebrews, even supposing it to be proved that Paul wrote it, has no 
special claim to be considered as the one adverted to by Peter. 

If then it cannot be shown (as I am fully persuaded it cannot) that 
Peter, in the passage under consideration, adverts to the epistle to the 
Hebrews, it cannot, of course, be shown from Peter’s testimony, that 
Paul wrote this epistle. This argument has, indeed, been often and 
strongly urged, in order. to establish this point, by modern and late 
critics; but it will not abide the test of examination. The ancient 
church, it is well known, never brought it forward to support the opinion 
that Paul was the author of the epistle to the Hebrews. Storr him- 
self, who urges it very strongly, concedes that it was never employed 
by the Christian fathers. It does not follow, indeed, that it has no 
validity, because it was not employed by them. But it would seem, at 
least, that the proof to be derived from it is not so obvious, nor so 
conclusive, as some modern critics have deemed it. 

(8.) Storr adduces ‘the special circumstances of the churches 
addressed in the epistles to the Galatians and to the Hebrews, as & 
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ground for the opinion, that both epistles were directed to the church 
in Galatia. The Galatians,” says he, ‘‘ had for a long time been Chris- 
tians; so had the Hebrews. The Galatians were persecuted and misled 
by false teachers, and were in danger of defection from Christianity ; so 
were the Hebrews.” 

Now, so far from finding evidence of sameness, in the representations 
of the two epistles, respecting these circumstances, I find proof of dis- 
similarity so great as to exclude all hope of supporting the opinion of 
Storr, and to show that the admission of it would do great violence to 
the laws of probability. To the Galatians Paul says, “‘I marvel that 
ye are so soon removed. from him who called you to the grace of Christ, 
unto another gospel,” Gal. i. 6. To the Hebrews he says, ‘‘ When for 
the ‘time [i. e. plainly the long time since they professed Christianity] 
ye ought to be teachers, ye have need again to be taught the first 
elements of religion,” Heb. v. 12. And again, ‘Call to mind the 
Sormer days in which, when ye were enlightened, ye endured a great 
fight of afflictions,” x. 32. And again, the writer calls on them to 
<< remember the example of their former teachers, who were deceased,” 
pelle 7.5 

Then as to persecution, the Hebrews had suffered the loss of their: 
property by it, x. 34; but there is no intimation of this in respect to the 
Galatians. Indeed, there is no proof, that out of Palestine persecution 
was such, in the apostolic age, (one or two instances only excepted,) 
as to deprive men of either property or life. The Roman magistracy 
did not permit this, either out of Palestine or in it, so long as they were 
in authority. This is evident from several passages of history in the 
Acts; e. g. Acts xviii. 12. 17, xix. 35—40. Acts xvi. xxvi. Then 
there is a great difference between the kind of persecution animadverted 
upon in the epistle to the Galatians, and in that to the Hebrews. In 
the former, Christians are addressed as in danger, from their pressure, 
of incorporating Judaism with Christianity, and making the continued 
profession of it essential to salvation ; in the latter, they are every where 
addressed, as in danger of a final and total renunciation of the Christian 
religion. In the one, they are dehorted from superadding the Jewish 
ceremonies to Christianity; in the other, from utterly abandoning the 
Christian religion. 

But further; Paul says, in Gal. vi. 11, “‘ Ye see how rarer a letter 
I have written to you with my own hand.” Yet this epistle consists of 
only six chapters of a moderate length. How then could Paul say to 
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“a part of the same church, in a letter accompanying this, “‘ 1 beseech 
you, brethren, to bear with a word of exhortation from me, for I have 
written unto you duc Bpayéwy IN A FEW WORDS,” or briefly, Heb. xiii. 22. 
Yet this brief epistle is more than twice as long as the large letter 
which accompanied it. Could Paul so forget himself, on such an occa- 
sion as this ? 

Again, Paul often adverts, in his epistle to the Galatians, to the fact 
that he was the first who taught them the doctrines of Christianity. Yet 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, there is not a word of this; but, plainly, 
the whole manner of the letter, and specially the manner in which he 
speaks of the teachers of those whom he addresses, implies that he had 
not himself planted the church to which his letter was directed. 

But what determines the question beyond all hope of supporting the 
views of Storr, is, that in the epistle to the Galatians, their teachers 
are animadverted upon with great severity, on account of their improper 
conduct and erroneous doctrines. They are represented as perverting 
the gospel of Christ; as having an erroneous zeal for selfish purposes, 
iv. 17, v. 13; and the apostle even proceeds so far as to express a wish 
that they might be cut off from the church, v.12. But how totally 
different is the character given of teachers, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews! ‘‘ Obey your teachers, and be subject to them; for they 
watch over your souls, as they who must give an account ;” i. e. they 
are altogether worthy of your confidence and obedience, xiii. 17. 
And at the close of the letter, he sends his affectionate salutations to 
them, xu. 24. 

These considerations seem to remove all probability, and ever possi- 
bility, that the epistle to the Hebrews was, as Storr maintains, written 
at the same time and place as the epistle to the Galatians, and that it 
was also directed to the same church. 

The excellent character and distinguished acuteness of Storr, entitle 
almost any opinion which he has seriously defended, to examination ; 
but I cannot resist the impression, that he has utterly failed in defending 
the sentiment which has now been examined. 

I have, throughout this investigation, proceeded on the supposition 
that Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews ; which Storr fully believed, 
and the belief of which is necessary, in order that one may adopt the 
sentiment which he has maintained in respect to its destination. Whe- 
ther there is sufficient reason to believe that Paul was the author of the 
epistle, will be a subject of discussion in a subsequent part of this 
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Introduction. In the mean time, I shall concede this point, (while 
examining the question relative to its destination,) to all the writers who 
have assumed it, in supporting their respective opinions. Such is the 
case with all those, whose various opinions relative to the destination of 
our epistle, still remain to be examined. 


§ 6. Was the epistle directed to the church at Thessalonica ? 


The character which has just been given of Storr, will also apply, in 
respect to some of its prominent traits, to Noesselt, late professor of 
Thelogy at Halle, who has maintained, in an essay devoted to this pur- 
pose,* that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to the churches in 
Macedonia, or rather to the church at Thessalonica. Semler had done 
this before him; but on somewhat different grounds, and with less 
plausible reasons. On this account, I shall now, without particularly 
adverting to the efforts of Semler, proceed to examine the more ably 
supported opinion of Noesselt. 

The general principle, to which Noesselt makes an appeal in his argu- 
ment, is, in itself, considered correct. He endeavours to show, that 
‘‘there are circumstances mentioned in the epistle to the Hebrews, in 
Paul’s epistles to the Thessalonian church, and in the life of this apostle, 
which afford a very striking agreement; so striking as to render it alto- 
gether probable, that Paul must have directed to this church, the epistle 
which is now inscribed, 7'o the Hebrews ; and that he must have written 
it during his abode of eighteen months at Corinth, as recorded in Acts 
xvil.”’ Let us examine these circumstances. ’ 

(1.) “¢ When Paul visited Corinth for the first time, he found Priscilla 
and Aquila there, who had recently fled from Italy, on account of the 
decree of Claudius, which banished the Jews from Rome, Acts xviii. 
1,2. At the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, he says, ‘ They of 
* meaning Priscilla and Aquila. Here then is a cir- 
cumstance in the epistle to the Hebrews, which accords with the cireum- 
stances of Paul, during his first visit to Corinth.” 

But, as I have before remarked, (p. 11,) Paul was in company with 
these Italians at other places besides Corinth. From some of these 
other places, then, he might have written this salutation. Besides, is 
there any probability, (as I have before asked,) that two strangers, who 
had recently (xpoogarwe) come from a city so distant as Rome, should 


* Contained in his Opuscula. 


Italy salute you ; 
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be so well known to the Thessalonians in the extreme north-eastern 
part of Greece, that they need not even be named, but simply called 
ot a0 rijc¢ Iradiac, in a greeting or salutation? And particularly so, as 
neither of them were officers m the church, or public teachers. In all 
othe: cases, as has been already shown, Paul expressly names these 
persons, when he adverts to them. Why should he depart here from his 
usual custom ? 

(2.) “* Paul says, at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, that 
Timothy was dzodeAvpévoy, sent away; and Paul had sent Timothy from 
Berea to Thessalonica, while Paul himself was at Athens, a little before 
he came to Corinth: comp. Acts xvii. 13—16. Here then is a concur- 
rence of circumstances, which favours the opinion that the epistle to 
the Hebrews was written by Paul at Corinth, and directed to the 
Thessalonians.” 

To understand the nature of this argument, and the reply which I 
have to make, it is necessary to advert, for a moment, to the history of 
Paul’s journeys at the time now under consideration. Paul, in company 
with Silas and Timothy, first preached the gospel at Thessalonica, where 
a church was formed ; but, being vehemently opposed by some of the 
Jews, they went to Berea, a neighbouring city, Acts xvii. 10. Thither 
the persecuting Jews of Thessalonica followed them ; in consequence of 
which, Paul, leaving Silas and Timothy there, withdrew to Athens. 
Here he resided a short time, and then went on his first visit to Corinth, 
Acts xvil. 1—15, xviii. 1. At this last place, he staid eighteen months, 
Acts xviii. 11. Now Noesselt supposes, that before Paul left Athens, he 
sent Timothy (who was still at Berea, Acts xvil. 10. 14) back to Thes- 
salonica, in order to make inquiries respecting the state of the church 
there; and that this is the meaning of that passage at the close of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, Ye know, (as he would translate it,) that our 
brother Timothy 1s sent away. 

But as there is nothing of all this in the history which Luke has given 
of Paul and Timothy, Acts xvii, and as the whole must therefore be 
founded on conjecture, it might be sufficient, on the other hand, to 
conjecture that Paul did not send Timothy from Berea to Thessalonica, 
as Noesselt supposes. 

However, respect for so excellent a critic as Noesselt, would rather 
demand some argument, to show that this conjecture cannot be well 
founded. I would observe, then, that in order to render his position 
probable, he assumes as a fact, that the epistle to the Hebrews was writ~- 
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ten before the epistles to the Thessalonians ; a supposition not capable — 
of being rendered probable, much less of beg proved. 

It will be admitted, that there is not a word in our present first epistle 
to the Thessalonians, respecting any previous letter addressed to them ; 
a circumstance not to be imagined, provided the apostle had written such 
a laboured epistle to them as that to the Hebrews is, and on such an 
important question. Besides, it appears altogether probable from Acts 
xviii. 1—6, that Silas and Timothy arrived at Corinth soon after Paul 
had gone there ; so that the absence of Timothy, supposed by Noesselt 
to have taken place at the time when the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written, cannot be rendered at all probable, from this part of Paul’s 
history ; for it cannot be thought probable, that such an epistle as that 
to the Hebrews would be written by Paul immediately after his arrival 
at Corinth, amidst all the agitation and dispute and hazard occasioned 
by his first preaching there. But even conceding that this might have 
been done, is it probable that Paul, who (according to Noesselt) had 
just before, while at Athens, sent Timothy to Thessalonica, and who 
knew that he was now there, should gravely write to the Thessalonians, 
Ye know that our brother Timothy is sent away; when this same 
Timothy, in propria persona, was present with the very church to whom 
this was written? 

(3.) “In Heb. x. 34. Paul says, Ye had compassion on my bonds ; 
or, according to another reading, of equal authority, Ye had compassion 
on those who were bound, i.e. the prisoners. This refers to Paul’s 
imprisonment, as related in Acts xvi. 23—40; and to the sympathy 
which the Thessalonians evinced for him in these circumstances.” 

But this imprisonment was at Philippi, before Paul had visited Thes- 
salonica, and before the Thessalonians could know that he was in their 
region, except by report. This imprisonment lasted but a few hours; 
it ended in a most triumphant deliverance, by the interposition of Divine 
power, and in the shame and mortification of the magistracy who had 
ordered it. The whole occurrence, instead of demanding compassionate 
sympathy, was a matter of triumph and congratulation. Or, if other- 
wise, it was not an affliction in respect to which the Thessalonians could 
compassionate Paul as they could not know of its having happened, 
until it was past. 


(4.) “The Hebrews are praised for their liberality; and so are the 
Thessalonians.” 


To which I reply, So are other churches. Does it follow, because 
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they exhibited this trait of character which was common among Christians 
in the apostolic age, that the Thessalonian church must have been the 
same which is thus recommended in the epistle to the Hebrews ? 

(5.) ‘‘ The persons to whom the epistle to the Hebrews was addressed, 
had suffered persecution, Heb. x. 32, xii. 4; which was also the case 
with the Thessalonians, 1 Thess. ii. 14—16, 2 Thess. i. 11.” 

So had many other churches. But neither at Thessalonica, nor 
scarcely any where else, except in Palestine, do we know of a persecu- 
tion, at this period, which involved the loss of property and the hazard 
of liberty and life. The epistle to the Hebrews speaks of their being 
despoiled of their property, x. 34; a circumstance not to be found in 
the account of the persecution at Thessalonica, and one which makes 
directly against the supposition of Noesselt. 

(6.) “The Thessalonians were in danger of defection from the faith, 
so that Paul was obliged to send Timothy to confirm them, 1 Thess. iii. 
2,3; and the same danger is every where adverted to, in the epistle to 
the Hebrews.” 

This argument is built on an erroneous exegesis. That Timothy made 
a visit to confirm the Thessalonians, does not surely imply that they 
were in special danger of apostacy. When Paul is said to have gone 
through Asia Minor confirming the churches, Acts xv. 36—41, xvi. 4—6, 
xviii. 23, are we to draw the inference that all the churches there were 
in the same danger of apostacy as the persons to whom the epistle to 
the Hebrews is addressed? If not, this argument of Noesselt has no 
force to establish the opinion which he advocates. 

(7.) ‘‘ There is a great similarity between the epistle to the Hebrews 
and the epistle to the Thessalonians.” 

So there is, also, between the epistle to the Hebrews and all the 
epistles of Paul. This argument, then, proves too much. It may serve 
to show that Paul probably wrote the epistle to the Hebrews ; but it can 
have no important influence on the question, To whom did he write this 
epistle ? 

Most of the similarities, moreover, which are produced by Noesselt, 
are similarities of a general nature in respect to sentiments of piety and 
morality. Must there not be a similarity, of course, in these respects, 
in all the epistles of Paul, provided he always taught the same doctrines 
of Christianity ? 

But the dissimilarities between the epistles to the Thessalonians and 
the Hebrews, Noe&selt has not proceeded to develop. Yet there are 
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some; and some so striking, as to render the supposition which he 
defends, altogether improbable. The Hebrews addressed in our epistle, 
had been for a long time Christians; but if Noesselt’s supposition be 
true, they had been so only a few months, at most, when Paul wrote his 
first epistle to them; for Paul had only made a rapid journey from 
Thessalonica to Athens, and thence to Corinth; and soon after his 
arrival there, and (as Noesselt thinks) before Timothy had come to him, 
he wrote the epistle in question. 

I may add, the author of the epistle to the Hebrews nowhere adverts 
to his having first planted Christianity among them. But Paul, in his 
epistle to the Thessalonians, very frequently adverts to this circumstance. 

Further, the epistle to the Hebrews is directed to a church almost 
wholly (if not altogether) Jewish ; while it is plain, from Acts xvii. 4, 5, 
that only a few Jews had early joined the Thessalonian church; and 
plainer still, that this church was principally made up of Gentiles, from 
Paul’s first epistle to them, i. 9, where he says, “‘ Ye have turned from 
zedols, to serve the living God.” Now, circumstances so widely diverse 
and opposite, cannot be predicated of the same church, while they have 
respect only to an interval of time, which, at the most, cannot exceed 
the eighteen months that Paul abode at Corinth. 

Finally, Paul’s two epistles to the Thessalonians, throughout, are 
filled with commendations of the Thessalonian church, for their firmness 
and stedfastness in the faith of the gospel. Nota word of their Jewish 
prejudices. Not a reference to the imminent danger of apostacy, which 
is every where developed in the epistle to the Hebrews. Noesselt 
accounts for this, by the supposition, that Paul’s first epistle to them, viz. 
that toethe Hebrews, (as he supposes,) had produced a thorough reforma- 
tion among them. But when Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians 
had effected a reformation, in respect to various particulars of far less 
importance than those treated of in the epistle to the Hebrews, how does 
the apostle fill his second letter with commendations, which have a 
direct reference to his former admonitions? Could it be otherwise 
here, if the epistle to the Hebrews had been written before our present 
epistles to the Thessalonians, and produced such an effect as Noesselt 
supposes 2 

On the whole, then, the supposition of Noesselt must be abandoned; 
not only because it is not well supported, but because it involves dif- 


ficulties and improbabilities so great as to render it altogether incre- 
dible. 
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§7. Was rt directed to Hebrews, who were sojourners in Asia Minor? 


Bolten (who has distinguished himself, in a peculiar manner, by a 
translation of the New Testament, with constant reference to the Syriac 
or Syro-Chaldaic language, in which he supposes many of the original 
documents must have been composed,) has advanced the opinion, that 
the Hebrews, addressed in our epistle, were those who had fled from 
Palestine, about A.D. 60, on account of the persecutions there, and 
were scattered abroad Asia Minor. To this he thinks the of Karapuyorrec 
in vi. 18, refers; as also the passage in xiii. 14, which speaks of their 
having no abiding city. He finds parallels of such a meaning, in 3 John 
verses 5 and 7, where strangers are mentioned, and those who have gone 
abroad (éj\Oov) for his (Christ’s) name’s sake; in 1 Pet. i. 1, where 
sojourners of the dispersion are mentioned; and in Jamesi. 1, where 
the oi év rf duacropaé are addressed. 

I am unable, however, to find any history of a persecution in Pales- 
tine, at the period which he mentions, or any account of a dispersion of 
Jewish Christians abroad, at that period. As to the texts which he 
cites, in favour of his supposition, they will not bear the construction 
which he has put upon them. We who have fled, Hebrews vi. 18, is 
inseparably connected with the clause which follows, viz. to lay hold on 
the hope set before us, i.e. in the gospel. Besides, the writer does not 
say you who have fled, but we, i.e. Christians. So also in xii. 14, itis we 
(viz. Christians) who have no abiding city, i.e. no permanent place of 
happiness in the present world. The passage in 3 John verses 5, 7, pro- 
bably refers to Gentile Christians, who became exiles; and those in 
James and Peter have respect merely to Jews who lived in foreign 
countries, in distinction from those who lived in Palestine. 

Besides, how could the apostle address wandering fugitives, scattered 
over Asia Minor, and destitute of a home, as in a condition to bestow cha- 
rity? xiii. 1, 2. 16. How could he speak of them as having stated teachers? 
xiii. 17,24. How could he expect his letter to reach them; or promise 
them a visit with Timothy, xiii. 23, in case he should speedily return ? 

Respectable as the critic is who has advanced this opinion, it seems to 
be quite destitute of probability, and entitled to but little consideration. 


§ 8. Was the epistle addressed to the church at Corinth? 


Michael Weber, who has distinguished himself in some respects as a 
- critical writer on the canon of the New Testament, has advanced, and 
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endeavoured to support the opinion, that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written to the church at Corinth. He labours, in the first place, to show 
that Paul wrote no less than five letters to the Corinthians. The first 
was one which has been lost, and which Paul mentions in our present 
1 Cor. v. 9—13. The second and third were our first to the Corinthians, 
and so much of the second as includes chapters i.—ix., with the two last 
verses of the epistle ; the fourth, our present epistle to the Hebrews; and 
the fifth, the remainder of the second epistle to the Corinthians; all 
which, he thinks, were written in the order now suggested. 

Proceeding on the ground of such an arrangement of Paul’s letters, he 
endeavours to support his opinion, that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written to the Corinthians, by arguments which I shall now examine. 

(8.) “ The Hebrews became Christians at an early period, and so did 
the Corinthians; the Hebrews were Judaizing Christians, and so were 
the Corinthians. An agreement in these respects renders it probable, 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was sent to the church at Corinth.” 

But Paul did not visit Corinth until A.D. 51 or 52, after he had 
repeatedly traversed the various countries of Asia Minor, and founded 
several churches in Macedonia. It cannot, therefore, be called an early 
period, at which the Corinthians were converted. Paul established few, 
if any, new churches, after the establishment of this at Corinth; at least, 
history does not give us any account of them. 

In respect to the Corinthians being Judaizing Christians, the proof is 
altogether wanting. The apostle has taken no notice of any contest or 
question of this nature among them. He has indeed, in 2 Cor. iii. 
6—18, drawn a parallel between the Mosaic and Christian dispensations; 
but it is of a general nature, and touches none of the points usually con- 
tested by Judaizing Christians. In 2 Cor. xii. 13—23, to which Weber 
appeals for proof of his assertion, it is plain, that some Judaizing teacher 
(or teachers) is adverted to by Paul; whose conduct he describes in 
terms which convey very strong disapprobation. But this, instead of 
aiding to establish the position of Weber, seems absolutely to overthrow 
it; for in the epistle to the Hebrews, the teachers (as we have already 
had occasion to remark, p. 21,) are commended, as being altogether 
worthy of confidence and obedience, Heb. xiii. 17. 24. We have 
already seen, moreover, that the church at Corinth consisted, at first, of but 
few Jews; as is plain from the history of Paul’s planting it, Acts xviii. 

(2.) “ There is a most striking resemblance between the epistle to the 
Hebrews and the epistle to the Corinthians.” 
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This, Weber labours to establish, by a comparison of the methods in 
which each quotes the Old Testament ; of the drag deydpeva ; and of 
the similitudes employed. 

That there is a similarity, I should readily concede. But resemblance, 
and even striking resemblance, is not confined merely to the epistles 
addressed to the Corinthians and to the Hebrews. Storr finds it between 
the epistles to the Galatians and to the Hebrews; Noesselt, between 
the epistles to the Thessalonians and to the Hebrews; and it may be 
_ easily shown, (as it will be hereafter,) that the epistle to the Hebrews has 
a striking resemblance to ail the epistles of Paul, in a variety of respects. 
Why should we, or how can we, limit this to the epistles addressed to 


_-the Corinthians ? 


But in various respects, in which Weber has undertaken to make out 
a likeness between the epistle to the Hebrews and the epistle to the 
Corinthians, it seems to me that he has entirely failed. In the epistle 
to the Hebrews, repeated reference is made to personal sufferings and 
loss of property, through persecution, Heb. x. 33, 34, xii. 4; but in the 
epistle to the Corinthians, we discover no traces of such persecution ; 
nor does the history of the church at Corinth give us any knowledge 
of persecution having early prevailed there. At all events, when our 
present first epistle to the Corinthians was written, it is clear that no 
such event had taken place at Corinth; for Paul says, 1 Cor. x. 13, no 
trial hath befallen you but such as is common tomen. Now, as the epistle 
to the Hebrews speaks of the great fight of afflictions, x. 33, 34, which 
they endured, when they were first enlightened, here is an absolute con- 
tradiction of Weber’s supposition, instead of a confirmation of it. 

(3.) “The warnings, exhortations, and commendations for charity 
bestowed, are alike in the epistles to the Corinthians and to the 
Hebrews.” 

But the same resemblances which Weber finds between these epistles, 
Noesselt finds between the epistles to the Thessalonians and to the 
Hebrews. Such resemblances may be found, also, in other epistles. 
But they are of a nature too general to afford any evidence of weight 
in such a question as the one before us. Does not every Christian 
church need warning, reproof, consolation? And is not every one that 
is charitable, entitled to commendation? It is not, therefore, from a 
comparison of general expressions of this nature, that the sameness of 
churches addressed can be proved. There must be something particular, 
local, and suz generis, to make such proof valid. 
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(4.) The greeting at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, ‘Aowa~ 
lovrat pac of and rie “Iradiac, Weber understands (like the critics 
whom I have already examined) as referring to Priscilla and Aquila ; 
and compares it with the greeting from the same persons, in 1 Cor. 
xvi 19. 

But in the latter place they are expressly named, so that there is a 
striking dissimilitude, instead of resemblance, in the manner of the 
salutation. 

(5.) He further compares several ideas in the epistle to the Corinthians 
and the epistle to the Hebrews; such as warnings taken from the 
example of ancient Israel, 1 Cor. x. 1—12, and Heb. ii. 16—18; the 
doctrine that God chastises his children for their good, 1 Cor. xi. 32, 
and Heb. xii. 5—11; and some other things, about which similar views 
in both epistles are expressed. 

The words, however, which are employed in these two cases, are, for 
the most part, quite diverse. And even if they were not, could Paul 
write on such subjects to no more than one church? And must that 
church be only at Corinth ? 

(6.) ‘* But, the epistle to the Hebrews is called \éyor rapakdijoews 3 
and also in 2 Cor. vi. 1, Paul says, rapaxadobper.” 

True; but the same Paul repeatedly says tapaxadéw in his epistles 
to the Romans, Ephesians, Philippians, Thessalonians, and elsewhere. 
Was the epistle to the Hebrews written to these churches, because rapa- 
xadéw is a word common to it and to the epistles directed to them ? 

(7.) «In | Cor. iv. 18, 19, xvi. 2—7, the apostle has expressed his 
desire or determination to pay the Corinthians a visit; and at the close 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, the same determination is expressed, 
Heb. xiii. 23.” 

But were there no other churches which the apostle desired or deter- 
mined to visit, besides that at Corinth? And could he express the 
desire or determination to visit no other? Even if all this should be 
admitted, the determination to pay a visit, as expressed in our first 
epistle to the Corinthians, was abandoned when he wrote the second, 
i. 15 seq.; which, according to Weber’s own arrangement, was written 
before our epistle to the Hebrews. 

(8.-) ‘‘ From 1 Cor. xvi. 10, it appears, that Timothy, when this letter 
was written, was absent from Paul; and in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
xiii. 23, he is said to be sent away (dmoAehvpévoy.) Here again isa 
similarity of circumstances.” 
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Granted ; but was not Timothy constantly employed in this manner, 
on errands of Paul to the churches? Was he absent only once? And 
could Paul tell no other church of his absence, but that of Corinth ? 
Besides, our second epistle to the Corinthians, (written, according to 
Weber himself, before our epistle to the Hebrews,) makes it clear that 
Timothy had returned; for he is joined with Paul in the salutation at 
the beginning of the epistle, 2 Cor. 1. 1. 

(9.) “Since the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews says, xiii. 22, I 
have written to you dua Spaxéwy, briefly, this refers to our second epistle 
to the Corinthians, [which, according to Weber, consisted of the first 
nine chapters ;] and the meaning of this phrase is, ‘ My last epistle to 
you (viz. the second epistle to the Corinthians) was short ;’ implying, at 
the same time, that the present one is longer or more copious.” 

But such an explanation the text will not bear. ‘‘I beseech you, 
brethren,” says the writer, ‘‘ bear with my address to you, because (or, 
since) I have written briefly ;”’ he evidently means, briefly in comparison 
with the importance of the subject and the occasion; briefly in comparison 
with the copiousness which his interested feelings for them and the cause 
of truth would have prompted. ‘‘I have written briefly,” is an apology 
for the letter to the Hebrews which the writer was then concluding ; and, 


, 


not for a former one to the church at Corinth. The incongruity of a 
supposition, such as Weber makes, is manifest from the meaning of the 
very language which he quotes to support it. For how could the apostle 
say that he had written briefly, in the second epistle to the Corinthians, 
and imply that he had written copiously in the epistle to the Hebrews ; 
when, even abridged as Weber makes the former, it would be almost 
as long as the latter ? 

We have seen the inconclusive nature of Weber’s arguments, and 
their insufficiency to establish his opinion. It may now be observed, in 
addition, that the subjects treated of in the epistle to the Corinthians, 
and in that to the Hebrews, are widely different, in general, and quite 
dissimilar. Nota word in the epistle to the Hebrews of internal disor- 
der, tumult, and parties in the church ; no precepts about separation of 
husband and wife ; none concerning meats offered to idols ; none about 
the abuse of spiritual gifts; no discussion about the resurrection of the 
body ; nothing about the denial of Paul’s authority; which, with 
various matters relating to decorum, constitute the principal subjects dis- 
cussed in our present epistles to the Corinthians. On the other hand, 
in the epistles to the Corinthians there is nothing about apostacy ; 
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nothing relative to persecution; nothing in commendation of their 
teachers ; no apparent apprehension expressed respecting a Judaizing 
spirit in the church. If the epistles to the Corinthians have resemblances 
in expression and doctrine to the epistle to the Hebrews, (as all Paul’s’ 
epistles certainly have a resemblance to it,) are they not still so diverse 
as to the matters treated of, and as to the circumstances of the parties 
addressed, as to render hopeless all attempts to show that our present 
epistles to the Hebrews and to the Corinthians were addressed to one 
and the same church ? 


§ 9. Was the Epistle sent to Spain or to Rome ? 


Ludwig has conjectured, that the epistle to the Hebrews was written 
to a church in Spain; and Wetstein, that it was written to the church 
at Rome. But these conjectures are altogether unsupported by the 
authors of them, and therefore need not delay our present investigation. 
We have the same liberty to conjecture, that it was written to some other 
place ; and the argument (if it be one) would be equally good. 

f 


§ 10. Was tt written to the church in Palestine ? 


I have examined the most specious opinions which modern criticism 
has offered, in order to show that the epistle to the Hebrews was not 
directed to the church in Palestine, but to some church abroad. In 
ancient times, so far as I have been able to discover, there was but one 
opinion on this subject; and this has been adopted and defended by a 
majority of distinguished critics, in modern and recent times. This 
opinion is, that THE EPISTLE WAS ADDRESSED TO THE HEBREW CHURCH 
OF PALESTINE. We come now to examine whether there is satisfactory 
evidence, that this opinion is well founded. 

Many arguments have been employed to establish this supposition, 
which appear to be incapable of bearing the test of examination. Lard- 
ner and Michaelis, who in many respécts were able critics, have brought 
together a number of such arguments. Regard for the opinions of such 
men, seems to render it necessary to subject these arguments to a brief 
review. 

(a) Lardner adduces Heb. i. 2. God—hath in these last days spoken 
unto US by his Son; which, he thinks, must designate those whom Christ 
wersonally addressed, i. e. the Jews. 

Bnt although it may have such a meaning, it is equally plain that it 
may have a different one, viz. spoken unto Christians, or to men in 
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general. Thus the word us is in other places employed; e. g. Lukei. 1, 
The things fully credited by ws, i. e. by Christians. 

(b) “‘ Heb. iv. 2. Unto us is the gospel preached, as well as unto 
them.” 

To this passage the remarks just made will apply, with the same force 
as to Heb. i. 2. 

(c) “ Heb. ii. 1—4. How shall we escape if we neglect so great 
salvation, which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was 
confirmed unto us by them that heard him; God also bearing them wit- 
ness by signs and wonders, &c. Now Palestine was the place where 
miracles were performed.” 

But miracles were also performed out of Palestine, by those who had 
heard Christ, as well as in it. And how then can it be a proof, that 
those addressed in the passage under examination belonged exclusively 
to Palestine? The meaning is, (or at least may be,) that Christianity 
was confirmed to the men of that age, by the miracles which were 
wrought by the immediate disciples of Christ. This sentiment, of course 
has nothing necessarily Jocal attached to it. 

(d) ** Those addressed by the epistle to the Hebrews were wel. 
acquainted with the sufferings of Christ; as the Christians of Judea 
must nave been, 1. 3. tt. 9. 18. v. 7, 8. ix. 14. 28. x. 12. xi. 2, 3 
xii. 12.” 

And so were all to whom the apostles preached. Christ crucified was 
the grand theme, the prominent subject, of apostolic preaching, 1 Cor. 
ii. 2. Gal. vi. 14. 

(e) “ Heb. v. 12. But when for the time ye ought to be teachers of 
others, ye have need to learn the first principles ; which most suitably 
applies to Christians in Judea, to whom the gospel was first preached.” 

But if the epistle to the Hebrews was written after A. D. 60, (as is 
_ altogether probable, and as Lardner himself supposes,) then the same 
thing might be said to many other churches out of Palestine, who were 
‘among the early converts. 

(f) “* What is said of apostates, in ch. vi. 4—6, and x. 26—29, is 
peculiarly applieable to apostates in Judea.” 

But this may be very properly applied, also, to apostates elsewhere, in 
any other churches where the gospel had been fully preached. 

(g) Heb. xiii. 13,14. Let us therefore go forth to him [viz. Jesus] 
without the camp, bearing his reproach; for here we have no per- 
manent city, but we seek one which is to come. This, Lardner and 
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Michaelis both suppose, was addressed to Christians in Jerusalem, 
warning them to flee from that city, because the destruction of it wou!d 
"speedily take place. 

But it seems quite plain to me, that this passage is merely an exhorta- 
tion to self-denial, and to patient endurance of suffering ou account of 
Christ, and after his example, couched in figurative language, and appli- 
eable to Christians in general of that or any other time or place. 

(h) To these arguments, Michaelis has added, Heb. x. 25—37. Ex- 
horting one another ; and this so much the more, as ye see the day draw- 
ing near.— Yet a very little time, and he who is coming will come, and 
will not delay. This, Michaelis thinks, is a warning to Christians in 
Jerusalem, that the destruction of the city was near at hand. 

The obvious reply is, that the same consideration is addressed by Paul 
to churches and persons abroad; e. g. to the Philippians, iv. 5; to the 
Thessalonians, 1 Thess. v. 2—6, also v. 23; to Timothy, 1 Tim. vi. 14, 15; 
and by the apostle James, v. 8, when writing to the twelve tribes dis- 
persed abroad. How can such a warning, then, (admitting that the 
interpretation of it by Michaelis is correct,) be considered as determining 
the locality of the epistle? The fall of Jerusalem surely would not 
endanger the personal safety of those who lived in Macedonia, and other 
places abroad. 

(i) * Heb. xiii. 9. It is good that the heart should be confirmed by 
grace, not by meats; for those who are conversant with them are not 
profited. This must apply specially to the Jews of Palestine.” 

But were there not Christian Jews, in other places, superstitiously 
attached to doctrines concerning distinctions of meats and drinks? 
Were not such to be found at Rome, in Galatia, at Colosse? If so, 
how can this text apply exclusively to Jews in Palestine ? 

On such arguments, then, dependence cannot well be placed, in order 
to establish the opinion which Michaelis and Lardner defend. It can- 
not be denied, indeed, that a peculiar significancy would be attached to 
several of the passages that have now been examined, provided it could 
first be shown that the epistle to the Hebrews was originally directed to 
Jews in Palestine. But it must be conceded, that these passages (in 
themselves considered) are not sufficiently discriminating, to determine 
the question whether it was so directed. If no other than such argu- 
ments can be adduced, then must we abandon the idea of being able to 
offer such proof as will satisfy a critical inquirer, that the epistle to the 
Hebrews was directed to the Hebrews of Palestine. 
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That such, however, was the first original direction, I am inclined to 
believe; and to this belief the following considerations have led me. 

(1.) The inscription to this epistle most naturally leads to this sup- 
position, and helps to strengthen it. 

I am willing to concede the point here, (for I think it may be shown to 
the satisfaction of every one who is well acquainted with the principles 
of critical inquiry,) that this inscription is not a manu auctoris. Such 
is not the manner of the epistles. They contain within themselves the 
direction which the writer gave them. Thus, Rom.i 1—7, ‘ Paul an 
apostle—to the church at Rome: 1Cor.i. 1, 2. Paul an apostle—to the 
church of God at Corinth: Eph. i. 1, Paul an apostle—to the saints at 
Ephesus: James i. 1, James a servant of God, to the twelve tribes in 
dispersion: 1 Pet, i. 1, Peter an apostle, to the sojourners in dispersion; 
2 John v. 1, The elder, to the elect lady: Jude ver. 1, Jude a servant of 
Jesus Christ—to those who are sanctified:” and so of other epistles. 
Moreover, there are reasons why the titles of the sacred books in general, 
throughout the Old and New Testaments, should not be regarded as 
coming from the hand of those who originally composed the books. Some 
of these inscriptions or titles are incongruous with the contents of the 
book, or chapter, to which they are prefixed. But one fact, on which I 
do not remember to have seen any comments made, is very striking. 
None of the New Testament writers, when they quote the Scriptures, 
ever appeal to the names of the Old Testament books. Nothing could 
have been more to their purpose, than to employ these names for the 
sake of guiding their readers, had they been at that time affixed to the 
books. But they have no where employed them. Even when they quote 
the prophets, it is the name of the person who wrote, and not the name 
of a book as such, to which they appeal. 

Such is the universal practice of the New Testament writers ; and such 
is that of Clemens Romanus, who wrote during the first century. In 
writing to the Corinthians, he names, indeed, the epistle of Paul to them; 
but how could he do otherwise? But in all the numerous quotations 
which he makes of the other New Testament books, he does not once call 
any of them by name. 

Such facts show satisfactorily, that the present names of Scripture 
books did not then exist ; for had they existed, appeal had been made 
to them, for the same purposes, and from the same necessity, as we now 
make it every day. 

Admitting now, that the inscription,4 mpd¢ ‘EBpatove ércaroXh, is not 
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original, and that it was superadded by some later editor or transcriber 
of this epistle; it is a very natural and pertinent question, Why was 
such a title given to the epistle in question? The obvious answer must 
be, Because the editor or transcriber, who gave it, supposed that the 
epistle was intended for the Hebrews. And whoever the author of the 
title or inscription was, it is quite certain that he lived at an early 
period. Nor can there be any reasonable doubt, that he gave such a 
title to our epistle, as agreed with the general tradition and common 
opinion of the Christian church at that period. For we find this title, 
not only in all our present Greek manuscripts, (which would not indeed 
settle the question of its very remote antiquity,) but in all the early ver- 
sions, the Syriac, and others; also in the manuscripts of the old Itala, 
and the ante-Hieronymean Latin versions, the Codex Regius and San 
Germanensis only excepted. There is, indeed, a catalogue of canonical 
books from the fragments of an anonymous author, who lived near the 
close of the second century, (published by Muratori in his Antiqq. Ital. 
tom. iii. p. 854,) in which the epistle to the Hebrews is supposed to be 
called [epistola] apud Alexandrinos. But the whole passage of this 
writer is so obscure, and his ignorance respecting the contents of the 
epistle to the Hebrews so profound, (as will hereafter be shown,) that 
nothing is to be abated, on his account, from the statement which has 
just been exhibited. The fathers of the second century give the same 
title to our epistle which it now has; for it is by this name that Pan- 
tenus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, and Origen, (with the whole 
series of fathers after them,) make their appeal to it. This shows, 
beyond reasonable doubt, that from whatever source the title arose, it 
arose early, and early became general, or rather universal, in the church, 
wherever the epistle was received. 

But although the fact is certain, in respect to the early origin and 
currency of this title, one question remains, about which there has been 
no small dispute among critics. What is the meaning of the word 
Hebrews? Does this name apply only to the Jews of Palestine who 
spoke the. Hebrew language? Or is it equally applicable to all the 
descendants of the Hebrews, who lived in foreign countries, and adhered 
to the Jewish religion? On this question turns the whole evidence to be 
derived from the title, in respect to the main subject under considera- 
tion. If the first be true, then does it show, that soon after the epistle 
was written, the church in general believed it to have been directed to 
the Jews in Palestine, if the second, then it does not at all help to show, 
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whether the early church held it to be written to the Christian community 
of Hebrews in Palestine, or out of it. Viewed in this light, the question 
as to the meaning of the word Hebrews becomes a matter of no inconsi- 
derable importance, and should therefore be radically investigated. 

The writers of the New Testament may be fairly presumed to have 
used the word Hebrew, according to the prevailing usus loguendi of the 
times when they wrote; and in all probability, too, of the time when the 
title was given to our epistle, which could not be long afterwards. But 
they have uniformly employed it to designate the Palestine Jews, or 
‘those who had imbibed their opinions and spoke their language. In 
Acts vi. 1, the Palestine Christians are expressly called ‘EGpaiou, in con- 
tradistinction from the foreign Jews, who are called ‘EdAnvoral: there 
arose a murmuring of the HELLENISTS against the HEBREWS, because 
their widows were neglected in the daily administration. In conformity 

‘with this passage, (which is fundamental in the question now under con- 
sideration,) the dialect of Palestine is repeatedly called ‘E(paic or 
EPpaixcc, in the New Testament ; e.g. Actsxxi. 40, xxii.2, Luke xxiii. 38. 
John y.2, xix.13,17. Agreeably to this, ‘EGpatZew means, to speak 
or write Hebrew ; as Josephus says, ra rot Katoapoe dujyyede ‘EGBpatzwy, 
Bell. Jud. vi. 2, i.e. he narrated Cesar’s history in the Hebrew tongue. 
To have a knowledge of the Hebrew language, and to speak it, was 
deemed among the Jews a matter of great importance, or a very valuable 
acquisition, Acts xxi. 40, xxii. 2. Hence Paul, when speaking of the 
ground of precedence which he might claim above the false teachers at 
Philippi, says, that he zs a Hebrew of the Hebrews, i.e. one of full 
Hebrew descent, and acquainted with the Hebrew language. Although 
-he was born at Tarsus, he was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel in 
Jerusalem, Phil. iii. 5. To this same fact he seems to appeal again, in 
a similar case, 2 Cor. x1. 22. Are they Hebrews? Soam I. 

With this usus loqguendi of the New Testament agree other facts, 
which seem to place the question beyond reasonable doubt, as to what 
the usage of the apostolic age was, in respect to the meaning of the 
word in question. 

The Hebrew Christians of Palestine early possessed a spurious Gospel, 
which long continued to have currency among them. Universal consent 
gave to this Gospel, written in the Syro-Chaldaic or Palestine dialect of 

the time, the name Evayyedwov Kad’ ‘EBpaiove; evidently because it was 
used or approved by people of Palestine who spoke the so-called 
Hebrew language, The early fathers, it is well known, drew the con- 
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clusion from the title to our epistle, that it was originally written in the 
Hebrew language. Thus Clemens Alexandrinus asserts that itwas written, 
‘Efpatore ‘EGpah wry, and interpreted by others, Euseb. H. Ecc. 
vi. 14. In the same way, Eusebius declares that it was addressed, 
‘EBpaiore dua rig marpiov yAwrrne, to the Hebrews in their native 
tongue, Hist. Ecc. iii. 28; and Jerome says that Paul wrote, ut 
Hebreus, Hebreis, Hebraice, i.e. as a Hebrew, to the Hebrews, in 
the Hebrew language ; Catal. Scriptt. verb. Paulus. 

Now, how could these fathers reason thus, unless they had understood 
the word Hebrews as necessarily meaning, according to the usus loguendi 
of that age, those who spoke the Hebrew language ? 

Bertholdt declares boldly, that not a single example can be found, in 
early times, of Jewish Christians out of Palestine being called Hebrews, 
Einleit. p. 2875. I would express my own conviction in a more guarded 
manner, and say, I have not been able to find any instance where this is 
the case. 

Yet Eichhorn has ventured to assert, that the name Hebrew never has 
any reference to language, but always to religion or origin. His proof 
is, first, a passage from Eusebius’ Hist, Ecc. iii. 4, in which the historian 
asserts, that Peter addressed his epistle, mpdc¢ rove 26 ‘EBpalwy dyrac év 
dvacropG Idyrov. But this implies simply, that those whom Peter 
addressed were descended from the Hebrews, or belonged to those of 
the circumcision. Another passage to which he appeals, is in Philo, 
(de Abrahamo, p. 338 p. edit. Par.) where he says, that Sarah advised 
Abraham to take as a concubine [Hagar], who by descent was an 
Egyptian, rv re xpoaipnow ‘Efpatav, but by choice a Hebrew; which 
he construes as meaning, who had embraced the religion of the Hebrews. 
But the antithesis here does not admit of this sense. By descent she 
was of the Egyptian nation, but by voluntary choice she attached 
herself to the Hebrew nation, is plainly the meaning of the passage; so 
that it fails altogether in affording ground for the conclusion which 
Eichhorn adduces from it. 

Carpzoff, to whom Eichhorn is indebted for this quotation, has adduced 
several others, to show that the word Hebrew is used to characterize the 
religion of the Jews, rather than their language or nation. Exercitt. in 
Heb. Prolog. c. 1. But so far are they from affording satisfaction to 
my mind, that I do not think them worthy the labour of an examination 

-in this place. 
The result of this inquiry is, then, that ’EGpato, in the inscription to 
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our epistle, means, and, according to the usus loguendi of the age, must 
mean, the Hebrews of Palestine, i. e. Hebrews in a country where the 
Hebrew language was vernacular. 

If I have offered sufficient evidence to establish this, then does the 
title to our epistle go far towards showing what the original destination 
of the epistle was. If an ancient epistle has no direction within itself, 
and contains no unequivocal passages indicative of locality, in what way 
can we ascertain the original direction of it better than by tradition? 
Do we not appeal in all similar cases to tradition, in order to show when 
and where authors were born, lived, and wrote ? where and when books 
were written? And seldom, indeed, can we trace back tradition, in a 
manner so satisfactory and definite as in the case just considered. 

Thus much for the external testimony, in regard to the opinion that 
Palestine was the place to which our epistle was directed ; the voice of 
antiquity, and the title of the letter, constituting strong presumptive 
evidence that such was the case. But does the internal condition of 
the epistle itself agree with this? And does it furnish no objections, 
which will overbalance the weight of tradition? Something must be said 
relative to these questions, before we can make our ultimate conclusion. 
I proceed then, 

(2.) To examine whether the internal condition of the epistle agrees 
with and confirms the supposition which I am now endeavouring to 
defend. 

The most superficial reader cannot help being impressed, on a slight 
reading of this epistle, with the idea that it is addressed to Jewish con- 
verts. In respect to this, indeed, all critics, ancient and modern, are of 
one opinion. Buta close examination discloses a peculiarity of appeal, 
in this epistle, to the Mosaic ritual, which can be found no where else in 
the New Testament. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, and in the acknowledged epistles of Paul, 
we find, indeed, numerous traces of dispute and difficulty with Jews 
who lived in countries remote from Palestine. But the disputed ques- 
tions turn upon points of circumcision, of meats clean and unclean, 
points which respected the sabbaths, and the holidays that the Jews had 
been accustomed to observe. Concerning the priesthood, the temple, and 
the ritual of sacrifices, we find no questions of difficulty agitated. 

The obvious reason of this seems to be, that but very few of the 
foreign Jews, regularly, or even at all, attended the services of the temple. 
The great body of those who lived in the countries more distant from 
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Palestine, plainly could. not attend the feast at Jerusalem three times in 
each year, according to the prescription of Moses. The time and 
expenses necessary to do this, could not be spared. 

This is not matter of mere conjecture. We know that the most numer- 
ous colony of Jews, any where to be found at that period, as well as the 
most learned and rich, was that at Alexandria in Egypt. Hither they 
had been transplanted, about 284 years A. C. by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who had overrun Palestine with his army. They were allowed great 
privileges under the reign of this prince; so that many were allured to 
Egypt, in his time, and the number of Jews in that country became quite 
large. Under Ptolemy Philometor, not far from 175 A. C., Onias, son 
of the high-priest Onias at Jerusalem, who had fled to Egypt for safety, 
asked leave of Ptolemy and his queen Cleopatra, to build a temple at 
Leontopolis in that country, which was a town in the prefecturate of 
Heliopolis. This leave he obtained; and there he built a temple, and 
constituted priests and Levites as ministers for its services. In his peti- 
tion for obtaining this liberty, he states, that while on his military expe- 
ditions in the service of the king, he had seen temples used by the Jews 
for their religious services, in Celosyria, Phenicia, and Leontopolis. 
Joseph. Antiq. Jud. xiii. 6, edit. Colon. Allowing this statement to be 
true, it would appear, that at least many of these foreign Jews had then 
already lost their zeal for attendance on the temple worship at Jerusalem. 
That the Jews in Egypt did not, in general, attend the feasts at Jerusa- 
lem, is well known. They only sent an occasional deputy there, by way 
of testifying their respect and fraternal sympathy. 

If the Jews in Egypt did thus, we may well suppose that the Jews at a 
greater distance from Palestine imitated them in their remissness, with 
respect to attendance on the temple worship at Jerusalem. The nature 
of the case shows, that as a body they could not have been habitually 
present at the holy feasts; and that most of them, indeed, never fre- 
quented Jerusalem at all. In fact, this city could not have accommo- 
dated the one-fourth part of the worshippers from abroad, had all the 
foreign Jews gone up to the feasts held there. 

The natural consequence of not being familiar with the temple rites 
and priesthood, was a diminution of zeal in the foreign Jews with respect 
to things of this nature; until, in the end, they became to them matters 
of minor importance, or even of comparative indifference. Hence, Paul 
had no disputes with the foreign Jews about these things. «At least, no 
marks of such disputes appear in the history ofthis apostle by Luke, 
nor in the letters of Paul himself. 
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But here is a point, respecting which the epistle to the Hebrews differs 
widely from all the other epistles of the New Testament. It is not with 
the question whether circumcision is to be retained or rejected; not with 
the dispute about meats offered to idols ; not with prescriptions about new- 
moons and sabbaths, that the writer is concerned. The whole epistle 
turns on different subjects. It is the favourite idea of pre-eminence, so 
tenaciously attached by zealous Jews to all parts of the Mosaic ritual, 
which the writer discusses. The dignity or rank of those, through whose 
mediation the law was given; the temple-apartments, furniture, rites, 
and sacrifices; the order and honour of the priesthood; in a word, the 
whole apparatus of the Levitical service, both daily and annual, are 
the subjects of which he treats, and the things which he compares with 
the corresponding parts of the Christian dispensation, in order to show 
the superiority of the latter. Were angels employed in order to intro- 
duce the law? Christ, who has obtained a name and place far more 
exalted than they, himself introduced the new dispensation. Was Moses 
the beloved and honoured leader of God’s chosen people, placed at the 
head of the Jewish dispensation? He was placed there as a servant ; 
but Christ, at the head of the new dispensation, as a Son. Was the high- 
priest of the Jews a mediator between God and the people, who offered 
up their annual propitiatory sacrifice, and went into the holy of holies, into 
the immediate presence of the Divinity, on their account? The office of 

this high priest, from its very nature, and from the brevity of human life, 
was short and limited: but Christ is high priest for ever ; he has entered 
the holy of holies in the highest heavens, and has once for all offered a 
, propitiatory sacrifice of everlasting efficacy. Was the temple a magni- 
ficent structure, the sacred character of which inspired awe? Magni- 
ficent and sacred as it was, it was merely a copy of the temple in which 
Jesus officiates, reared by God himself, and eternal in the heavens. 
Was the blood of goats and bullocks annually presented before the 
shrine of Jehovah by the Jewish high-priest, on the great day of atone- 
ment? Jesus, by his own blood, entered the sanctuary of the eternal 
temple, and made an atonement which needs not to be repeated. Ina 
word, were all the implements of temple-service, all which pertained to 
the order and persons of the priesthood, venerable and holy? All these 
things were merely similitudes of the more perfect temple and priesthood 
of him, who is the great high priest of the Christian dispensation. 

Who, now, were possessed of these specific views in respect to the 

Mosaic ritual, which the writer thus brings into comparison? To whom 
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could the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews (as he constantly does) 
appeal, as being familiarly acquainted with every thing that pertained 
even to the minutest parts of the Jewish ritual, and priesthood, and 
sacred places, and utensils, and the very location of these utensils? To 
whom, I ask, but to the Palestine Jews? To those who from childhood 
were familiar with: 4ll these objects, and who had been inspired by edu- 
cation with the most profound reverence for them, and with zeal to main- 
tain their importance. 

Why are not these subjects brought into view, in Paul’s letters to 
other churches? Disputes he had with the Jews, as the epistles to the 
Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Colossians and Thessalonians, in a 
word, as all his epistles, testify. But not about the temple ritual, and 
priesthood, and holy places, and utensils. The disputes concerned other 
rites of Judaism, which could be generally practised by Hebrews living 
in foreign countries ; and not those, in which only a few devotees would 
feel a particular interest. 

I cannot resist the impression, when I read the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th 
chapters of the epistle to the Hebrews, that the appeal is made to those 
who have an intimate knowledge, and strong jealousy for the honour of 
the whole Mosaic ritual there brought to view. I am fully aware, that 
pilgrims (so to speak) annually resorted from all parts of the world, where 
the Jews were settled, to Jerusalem. So they do still. But how few 
must these have been, from countries more remote! The supposition 
that the great body of the church, or the whole church, addressed in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, (if these Hebrews belonged to foreign countries,) 
possessed the intimate personal knowledge of the Jewish ritual, holy 
places, and utensils, which the writer evidently supposes those to possess 
whom he addresses, does, in itself considered, seem to be very improbable. 

It is rendered still more so, by some additional facts, which ought to 
be here stated. In the latter part of Paul’s ministry, his disputes abroad 
about Judaism appear to have generally subsided, and he was every 
where received by the foreign churches with great cordiality and affection. 
It was only at the first planting of the churches abroad, at the period 
when the transition was to be made from Judaism to Christianity, (which 
was indeed a great transition in respect to externals,) that disputes arose, 
and passions were awakened, which occasioned much trouble and anxiety 
to the apostle. More light, and a better understanding of the nature of 
Christianity, appeased these disputes, wherever Judaism had not the 
strong grasp which the constant practice of the ritual gave it. 
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Not so in Palestine. The very last visit which the apostle made there, 
before he was sent a prisoner to Rome, occasioned a tumult among the 
zealots for the law; who even jomed in persecuting him. ‘ Thou seest, 

brother,” said the other apostles to him, ‘‘ how many thousand Jews are 

become believers, and they are all fyAwral rod yduov,” zealots for the 
observance of the law, Acts xxi. 20; the correctness of which sentiment 
was abundantly confirmed by the sequel. That the zealots for the law 
here means particularly the Jews of Palestine, is evident from ver. 21, 
which follows. s 

That the Palestine Christians adhered with far greater tenacity to the 
Jewish ritual than the Jews abroad, is clearly shown moreover by the 
fact that, while the foreign Jews soon abandoned altogether the rites of 
Judaism, the zealots for the Mosaic ritual in Palestine even separated, at 
last, from the community of other Christians, rejected all the epistles of 
Paul from the canon of the New Testament, and retained in all their 
strictness the ceremonies of the law. _I refer to the sects of the Nazarenes 
and Ebionites, the first heresies that rent asunder the church of Christ ; 
and which would not bear at all with the catholic spirit of Paul’s preach- 
ing and epistles. 

All these circumstances united, have strongly impressed me with the 
idea, that the whole texture and manner of the epistle to the Hebrews 
almost of necessity implies, that those to whom it was originally addressed 
were habitually attendants on the services of the temple, and intimately 
and personally acquainted with all its rites and ceremonies. Of course, 
I must regard them as belonging to Palestine, or its near neighbourhood. 

In addition to these considerations, which apply generally to the epistle 
in question, there appear to be some particular references made to cir- 
cumstances, which would seem to presuppose a personal and familiar 
knowledge, on the part of those addressed, with objects in and about 
Jerusalem and the temple. E. g. when the writer says, xiii. 12, ‘‘ Where- 
fore Jesus, that he might purify the people by his own blood, suffered 
without the gate,” viz. the gate through which criminals were led to exe- 
cution. This implies, that the readers were supposed to be acquainted 
with the locality of Jerusalem. And in ix. 5, after recounting the apart- 
ments and various sacred utensils of the temple, the writer says, Concern- 
ing which things, ovk zor, it ts not my purpose [or it is unnecesary] to 
speak particularly ; by which there is an appeal made to the knowledge 
of his hearers, that seems to imply a Jocal and personal acquaintance with 
the circle of objects which are designated. 
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.I freely acknowledge these circumstances are not so peculiar and 
exclusive, that it is not possible to apply them to Jews who resided abroad, 
and habitually visited Jerusalem. But where was the community abroad, 
who as a body did this? And then, probability, and not demonstration, 
is what we seek for, in an argument of this nature. If demonstration, 
or what is equivalent to it, had been found in the epistle itself, there had 
not been such endless dispute about it. 

It is a striking fact also, that only Jews are addressed throughout the 
epistle. Where were the churches abroad that consisted only of Jews ? 
{ am aware, this argument may be met by asking the question, Could 
not the writer address the Jewish part of a church abroad, and not the 
Gentile? The possibility of this cannot be denied. The probability 
that it was so, does not, in this case, seem to be very great. For is it 
not natural to suppose, that the Gentile part of the church would have 
been more or less infected with the feelings of the Jewish part ; and that 
some of them, at least, would have also been in danger of apostacy ? 
Could the writer, who shows such deep solicitude to prevent this awful 
catastrophe, fail to have warned his Gentile brethren against their 
danger; and to have exhorted and encouraged them to persevere? If 
this be possible, we must still grant, when we consider the characteristics 
of the writer, that it is at least highly improbable. 

Nor can it be alleged, as an adequate reply to this, that the epistles to the 
Ephesians and Galatians are exclusively addressed to Gentile converts. 
For, in regard to the first, no such urgent and fundamental question, as 
that treated of in the epistle to the Hebrews, comes under discussion. It is 
probable, moreover, that by far the greater part of this church were gentiles. 
And with respect to the epistle to the Galatians, although Storr has as- 
sumed it as a point which admits of no question, that it is directed to Gen- 
tile converts only, yet Noesselt (as we have seen) is of opinion, that it is 
addressed altogether to Jewish converts, and says, that no one except 
Beausobre denies this. Opusc. Fascic. i. p. 293. Neither he nor Storr 
can establish their respective opinions, from the contents of the epistle. 
Most apparent is it, that, in general, converts from the heathen are 
addressed. But when the apostle says, Gal. iv. 9, ‘‘ Why should ye turn 
again to the weak and beggarly elements of the world, to which ye 
desire again to be in bondage,” viz. to the Jewish ritual, can he address 
only converts from the heathen? And when he says, too, ver. 1, ‘* Be 
not again entangled in the yoke of bondage,” can he address only those 
who were formerly heathens? An appeal, then, to the epistles addressed 
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to the Ephesians and Galatians, as being exclusively addressed to only 
one part of churches made up of both Jews and Gentiles, is not satisfac- 
tory in the case before us; for the Galatian church is plainly addressed 
as a mixed body ; and the church at Ephesus appears to have been prin- 
cipally made up of Gentiles. It is not comparing par cum pari. The 
peculiar circumstances of which the epistle to the Hebrews treats, show 
that a warning to the Gentile part of that church to whom it was sent, 
if such church were among the Gentiles, and consisted in part of them, 
was a thing, to all appearance, of indispensable necessity. 
Here then is another circumstance, which contributes to render it 
_ probable that some church in Palestine was addressed by the epistle to 
the Hebrews. It is possible, that there may have been some churches 
_ abroad wholly made up of Jews; but history has given no account of 
any such; and not only the possibility but the probability of it must 
be shown, before the argument now adduced is deprived of its force. 
Again, the persons addressed are requested to ‘“ call to mind their suf- 
ferings in former days, when they were first enlightened, and when they 
took joyfully the spoiling of their goods, and suffered other evils from per- 
secution,” x. 32. 34. This, indeed, may possibly have been true of other 
churches abroad; but we have no historical information of persecutions 
abroad, in the earliest age of Christianity, which were permitted by the 
civil government to proceed so far as to destroy or confiscate property, 
and to imprison persons for any length of time. Palestine was the place 
for such occurrences, from the very first. I am aware that Paul went 
with a commission to Damascus, that he might cast Christians into prison. 
But the very terms of ‘that commission directed him to bring those whom 
he should apprehend “‘ bound to Jerusalem,” Acts ix. 2. Indeed, it is 
plainly the case, that at this period the Roman magistracy every where 
abroad opposed persecution ; for it was contrary to the established max- 
ims of the Roman government, to intermeddle with the religion of their 
provinces. Often did this magistracy interfere, to protect Christians 
whom the violence of the Jews had assailed; Acts xviii. 12—17. xix. 
 35—40. Acts xxi. etc. Still, I have admitted that it is posseble such 
early persecution, as the epistle to the Hebrews speaks of, may have taken 
place abroad; but this has not been rendered probable, by producing 
any historical records which testify to it. The solitary instance of Antipas 
at Pergamos, Rev. ii. 13, is the only one I have been able to find. In 
all probability, he, like Stephen, was destroyed by the rage of a lawless 
mob. Of course, until more evidence on this subject can be produced, 
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the argument from the passage in our epistle, which has been just cited, 
adds no inconsiderable weight to the evidence in favour of the supposition 
which I am endeavouring to defend. 

(3.) If it can be rendered probable that Paul wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews, I should think it almost certain that it must have been written 
to Jews in Palestine; for throughout the whole epistle, there is not one 
word which shows the writer to have been the instrument of their conver- 
sion, or even to have been their religious teacher. What church abroad 
could be thus addressed by Paul? For what one had not been either 
planted or nurtured by him? I do not deny the possibility of there hav- 
ing been some one; but the evidence that there actually was, at the time 
when our epistle was written I have not been able to find. 

And besides this, it is peculiar to the epistle to the Hebrews, that not 
one word is said, which implies that their teachers were lacking in any 
thing pertaining either to their knowledge, or the duties demanded by their 
office. All is commendation. How natural is this, and easy to be ac- 
counted for, if these teachers were apostles or immediate disciples of 
Christ himself; and such were the teachers of the churches in Palestine. 
On the whole, this is a circumstance which increases the probability of 
the opinion that I am assaying to defend. 

Internal evidence, then, is not wanting, which accords with the testi- 
mony given by the inscription of the epistle to the Hebrews. Indeed, 
the concurrence of both kinds of evidence is such, as to afford grounds of 
probability as strong as could be expected in regard to a question of this 
nature, which respects a matter so ancient and so difficult. Direct and 
positive proof, incapable of being in any way questioned or contradicted, 
can neither be required nor justly expected. But there is evidence 
enough, as it appears to me, to render the opinion of the ancient church, 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was directed to Christians in Palestine 
altogether probable. 

Objections, however, drawn from the epistle itself, against this opinion, 
have been often and strongly urged by critics of late; and these cannot, 
with due respect to the authors of them, be passed over in silence. 

OBJECTION 1. “ Heb. ii. 3. ‘ How shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation, which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and 
was confirmed unto us by them that heard him?’ From this passage it 
appears that Christ had not personally taught those to who.n this epistle 
is addressed; they had only been instructed by those who heard him, 
viz. the apostles and immediate disciples of Christ. 
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It is remarkable that this same verse is adduced and relied on, by 
Lardner, to support the opinion that the Hebrews of Palestine only could 
have been addressed by it; and by Storr, to prove that those could not 
have been the persons addressed. The argument is equally valid in both 
cases, i. e. it amounts to nothing in either. For the simple sentiment of 
the text is, “‘ How can we escape punishment, if we neglect the gospel 
first published by the Lord of glory in person, and then abundantly con- 
firmed by miracles which were wrought by the apostles and immediate 
disciples of Christ ?” 

Now, this might be said to any church of that period, in any country ; 
and to any church on earth, from that period down to the present hour. 
Of course, it determines nothing relative to the question, whether our 
epistle was directed to a church in, or out of Palestine. 

OBJECTION 2. “Heb. xii. 4. ‘Ye have not resisted unto blood, 
striving against sin ;’ i. e. against injurious and unjust opposition. How 
could this be said to the church at Jerusalem, which had been called to 
witness the martyrdom of Stephen and others, and the bloody death of 
James ; and who had lived in the fire of persecution ever since its first 
establishment ?” 

This argument has appeared so conclusive to many critics, that they 
have abandoned the idea of supporting the ancient opinion, that our 
epistle was directed to the church in Palestine. Its first appearance 
inclined me to the same conclusion. A more particular examination of 
it, however, has led me to doubt altogether of its validity. 

‘‘ Call to mind,” says the writer, ‘your severe afflictions in former 
days, when ye were first enlightened,” x. 32—34. That is, your former 
persecutions, which were severe, ye bore with patience and cheerfulness, 
although ye suffered imprisonment and loss of property. Now, indeed, 
ye are tried, continues the writer, but not in the highest degree. ‘* Ye 
have not yet resisted unto blood.” How then does the history of the 
church in Palestine comport with this sentiment? A question which 
must necessarily be investigated here. 

The first persecution was that which arose at the time of Stephen’s 
martyrdom, Aets vi. vii. This happened probably in A. D. 37 or 38. 
During this persecution many were imprisoned, severely beaten, and 
subjected to various insults and outrages ; but there is no satisfactory 
evidence, that any blood was shed except that of Stephen. Paul, in 
giving an account of his former conduct, says, that he persecuted Chris- 
tianity unto death, Acts xxii. 4, which was in fact the case with respect to 
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Stephen ; and no doubt he designed to do so, in respect to many others, 
But in telling us what he actually effected, he says that he arrested 
Christians, beat them in the synagogues, Acts xxii. 4, 19, compelled 
them to blaspheme, and shut them up in prison, Acts xxvi. 10,11. But 
the voice of Jesus arrested him, on his way to Damascus ; and in con- 
fessing his crime, he avows that he imprisoned believers and beat them in 
the synagogues. But he does not state that he was guilty of blood, except — 
in the case of Stephen, Acts xxii. 19, 20. As this passage contains, we 
have reason to believe, a full confession of his guilt, it may serve to 
explain the doubtful passage in Acts xxvi. 10, where he says, when they 
were slain, (dvatpovpévwy atrov) I gave my vote against them. The 
plural number here (a4vapoupévwy) has led many to suppose that Paul 
was concerned in frequent murders. But any one versed in the narra- 
tions of the New Testament, cannot but know how frequently the plural 
number is used to designate the occurrence of facts, in which only one 
person is concerned, i. e. where the sense of the passage requires it to be 
understood only as in the singular. It is thus that the thieves on the 
cross are said to have reviled the Saviour, although only one of them did 
so, Matt. xxvii. 44, Mark xv. 32, comp. Luke xxiii. 39; thus, that the 
demoniacs at Gadara are said to have been exceedingly fierce, when only 
one of them was so, Matt. viii. 23—34, comp. Mark v. 1—18, Luke viii- 
26—38 ; and thus, in other cases, presented by the Scriptures,* and (I 
may add) by other writings also, too numerous to be here recounted. 
Nothing is said, in the history of the first persecution, of any Christians 
suffering martyrdom besides Stephen. Nothing in Paul’s confession to 
the Saviour, which specifies the blood that he had shed. The conclusion 
seems to be, then, that only the blood of Stephen was shed on this occa- 
sion, although doubtless Paul then meant to add to the number of mar- 
tyrs; he gave his vote for this purpose, Acts xxvi. 10, and abused Chris- 
tians in various ways, such as the spite and malice of Jews suggested. 
But they were not destroyed. It must be remembered, in regard to this 
persecution, that it was limited to Jerusalem ; with the exception only 
that Paul designed to extend it to Damascus, Acts viii. 12, xxvi. 10. 
Saul’s conversion, however, appears to have put an end to this perse- 
cution ; for we read, after his first visit to Jerusalem, that the churches in 


* See Matt. xx. 30—34, and comp. Mark x. 46—52, xviii, 35—43. See also 
Matt. xxviii. 1, Mark xvi. 1, 2, with which comp. Luke xxiv. 1, 9, 10, and John xx, 
4, 12048, 
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Judea, Galilee, and Samaria, were in a state of peace and ee 
and were multiplied, Acts ix. 31. 

Persecution again broke out under Herod Agrippa, (about A. D. 44,) 
who, to gain favour with the Jews, pretended great zeal for the law; 
and, to do them a pleasure, undertook to harass Christians. How widely 
he extended his efforts to vex them, the sacred historian has not told us ; 
it is simply said that he undertook cakxéioal revacg rév xd rife éxkXyoiac, 
and that he put to death James the brother of John, and cast Peter into 
prison, Acts xii. 1, 3. It is very probable, since Herod lived a part of 
his time at Cesarea, that he may have extended his vexations to the 
churches there, in order to increase his popularity in that city, which 
was the capital of his kingdom. Be this as it may, we read of only one 
death on this occasion; James he destroyed, aveide ; but others, éxdxwoe. 
This persecution happened so early as A. D. 44. 

Herod died a short time after this, at Cesarea, smitten by a divine 
hand on account of his having impiously received praise asa God. With 
his death the persecution ceased; for the Roman procurators who fol- 
lowed, allowed of no open persecution. It was not until the departure 
of Festus, and before the arrival of his successor Albinus, (nineteen or 
twenty years after the persecution of Herod,) that the Jews were again 
engaged in any open or violent outrages against Christians. James the 
younger, and some others with him, were then destroyed by Ananus the 
high-priest. But this act of violence was disapproved by the considerate 
and sober part of the Jews, and Ananus himself was thrust out of office, 
by the interference of the succeeding Roman governor, on account of 
this act of cruelty, Josephus Antiq. xx. These are all the persecutions 
unto blood, in Palestine and before the destruction of Jerusalem, of 
which we have any historical information. The last of these probably 
occurred, after the epistle to the Hebrews was written. Vexation, pro- 
ceeding from personal insult, contumely, excommunications, malice, and 
blind fiery zeal, on the part of the unbelieving Jews, no doubt, the: 
Christians in Palestine suffered very frequently, during the period before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. But restraint of personal liberty, and 
destruction of property or of life, were not permitted by the Roman govern- 
ment, while the civil administration of Judea was actually in their hands. 

Compare now these facts, (which I have not seen fully developed by 
any of the critics who have written on our epistle,) with the passage which 
is at present under consideration. Our epistle is directed to Christians 
as a body, and not to the teachers or officers of the churches ; for these 
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are separately spoken of, Heb. xiii. 7, 17. and a salutation is sent to them, 
Heb. xiii. 24, as not being a party to the epistle, but a separate class of 
persons. The investigation which we have instituted shows that only 
teachers, and not private Christians, had suffered martyrdom in Judea. 
An epistle to private Christians in Palestine, then, and not addressed to 
their teachers, might say, and might truly say, ‘‘ Ye have not yet resisted 
unto blood, striving against sin;” although some of their teachers had 
suffered martyrdom. 

Eichhorn, denying that our epistle was written to a church in Palestine, 
asks, as though it were incapable of contradiction, ‘‘ Did not blood often 
flow at Jerusalem, and (since this was the metropolis of the country) in 
Palestine at large?’ And then he concludes it to be impossible, that our 
epistle should say to Hebrew Christians in Palestine, ‘‘ Ye have not 
resisted unto blood.” But had he minutely investigated the history of 
these persecutions, he might have spared his conclusion, and refrained 
from the assurance with which it is stated. If, however, we should admit 
all that is contended for, viz. that in the persecution of-the time of Stephen, 
and under Herod Agrippa, many private Christians were destroyed; even 
then, the passage of the epistle, which we are considering, offers no for- 
midable difficulty. Plainly the principles of interpretation demand no 
more, than that what is said, in the verse under consideration, should 
have respect to the generation of Christians then living, and the persecu- 
tion then pending, when the epistle was written. One generation of 
Christians, who were adults, or in advanced life, when they were con- 
verted, (which might have been on or near the day of Pentecost,) must 
have necessarily passed off the stage, in a period of almost thirty years, 
But many of the generation now addressed may have been Christians, and 
probably were so, at the time when Herod persecuted the church; which 
accords well with what our epistle says, ‘“‘ Remember the former days, 
when, soon after your conversion, ye endured a great fight of afflictions,” 
x. 32—34. But after that, when Herod was dead, there was a remission 
of severities. Now again, the violence of the Jews had begun to show 
itself; but the Roman government overawed it, so as to restrain it from 
shedding blood. Such a state of things agrees well with the language of ~ 
our epistle. Ye have not, i. e. in your present struggle, resisted unto 
. blood. This expression has not necessarily any respect to preceding 
times of persecution, but only to that which was then pending. In this 
way the laws of exegesis are satisfied. But if not, if the expression must 
be referred to past times, it is, as we have already seen, capable of histo- 
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rical vindication, when applied to the Hebrews. Private persons had not 
resisted unto blood. 

My apology for dwelling so long on this subject is, the interesting facts 
in the history of the church with which it is connected; and the hasty 
conclusions, or imperfect investigations respecting it, which I have found 
in_all the writers whom I have had opportunity to consult. Even 
Schroeckh, in his great work on Ecclesiastical History, has omitted any 
detailed account of the primitive persecutions, and has given us nothing 
which is adapted to satisfy a particular inquirer. 

OJSECTION 3. “ Heb. xiii. 24. They of Italy salute you. What did 
the church in Italy know of the church in Palestine, that they should 
send salutations to them? Or if, as most critics have averred, they of 
Italy means Priscilla and Aquila, how should the church of Palestine 
know any thing of these private Jews, who had only travelled from Rome 
to Corinth, from Corinth to Ephesus, and thence back again to Rome ?” 

In regard to the first part of this objection, it is sufficient to ask, How 
could Peter send a salutation from the church at Babylon, 1 Peter v. 13, 
to the churches in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia ? 
1 Peteri.1. How could Paul, writing to the Corinthians from Ephesus, 
say, “ The churches of Asia salute you?” 1 Cor. xvi. 19. Was then 
the church at Babylon personally acquainted with all those churches in 
Asia, to whom their salutation is sent by Peter? Or were the churches 
of Asia personally acquainted with the Corinthians? Neither the one, 
nor the other. Neither was necessary; for what is more common than 
salutations, sent by a mutual friend, from some persons, to others whom 
they have never seen ? 

But farther: had they of Italy never heard of the church in Palestine? 
And might they not sympathize with them in their trials and dangers, 
and send them an affectionate expression of their regard in a salutation ? 
Such objections cannot surely help to support the cause, in aid of which 
they are adduced. 

As to Aquila and Priscilla (if the of ad rij¢ "Iradiacg means them, 
which is very improbable,) a sympathy in them, as Jews, for their Chris- 
tian brethren in Palestine, is surely not a matter of wonder. And an 
expression of this in a salutation, is as little so. . | 

OpsEcTION 4. ‘“ The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, has in 
various places eulogized them for the charity which they had so cheer- 
fully manifested, and continued to manifest, on various occasions, Heb. 
yi. 10; in particular, for their compassion towards those who were in 
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bonds, i. e. imprisoned, x. 32 seq. He exhorts them also to continue 
their benefactions of this nature, by a liberal hospitality, Heb. xiii. 1, 2, 
and 16. How could such things be addressed to the church in Palestine? 
and how could that church be praised for contributions to others when its 
members were so poor, from the first, that they had even been assisted by 
the contributions of churches from abroad ?” 

But this argument fails of producing conviction, because it is built on 
an interpretation of the epistle which is not admissible, and on an as- 
sumption of facts altogether improbable and unsupported. The writer 
tells them, that God will not forget their labour of love, in that they have 
ministered to the saints, and do still minister, vi. 10; that they have had 
compassion on those who were in bonds, x. 34; that they must not forget 
to entertain strangers, xiii. 2; and that God is well pleased with their 
sacrifices of hospitality (kowwriac,) xill. 16. Here is nothing said, or 
even intimated, of making contributions for churches abroad. They are 
commended for being liberal to the saints, who were in need or in prison; 
and exhorted to continue their hospitality to strangers, i. e. to receive 
with liberality and kindness brethren that were strangers from abroad 
(probably, preachers,) who visited them. Who can doubt that a charac- 
teristic, so peculiarly exhibited by Christians in general of the primitive 
age, was manifested by the churches in Palestine? a country which so 
many strangers visited. 

But when it is said, that the church in Palestine was supported by 
contributions from abroad, why should this be predicated, as it is by 
many critics, of all the Christian churches in Palestine? There is no 
support for this opinion to be derived trom history. When the famine 
occurred in the time of Claudius, Acts xi. 27—30, a collection was 
made at Antioch, and sent to Judea; which appears, however, to have 
been distributed at Jerusalem, Acts xii. 25. In respect to all the other 
collections mentioned in Paul’s epistles, Jerusalem is evidently the place 
for which they were destined. See Rom. xv. 25—31. 1Cor. xvi. 1—3. 
2 Cor. vili. ix. cic &yiove; comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 1—3. Gal. ii. 1—10. If 
now we consider the circumstances of the church at Jerusalem, this will 
not excite any surprise. For, first, in this metropolis Jewish zeal was 
more displayed than elsewhere; and Christians here were, of course, 
peculiarly exposed to persecution and want. Secondly, the multitude 
of Christian Jews, who still resorted to the temple in order to pay their 
services there, and who would naturally consort with the Christians at 
Jerusalem, rendered necessary the charity of the churches abroad, in 
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order that the Christians of the Jewish metropolis might support their 
hospitality. ~ But as to other churches in Palestine, we know nothing of 
their poverty. We know that many Christians in that country had 
possessions, and sold them in order to put the avails into the public 
treasury of the church, soon after the day of Pentecost, Acts ii. 44, 45. 
Indeed, it is beyond all the bounds of probability, to suppose that of the 
many thousand Jews in Palestine, who had become Christians, all were 
poor, and in need of foreign charity.. Poverty of this nature was not very 
common among the Jews, who were always an active and industrious 
nation. Above all, the supposition that the Hebrew Christians were 
unable to perform the common rites of hospitality, and to aid in any way 
such as were thrown into prison, or to furnish them with aliment, is 
destitute of every degree of probability; and therefore it can form no 
solid objection to the idea, that the epistle to the Hebrews was addressed 
to some church or churches in Palestine. Why is it necessary to suppose 
that the church at Jerusalem, and that exclusively, was addressed ? 

Moreover, the very objection itself affords an argument for the position 
which it is designed to oppose. In what country were the prisoners to 
whom compassion had been shown? Prisoners they were, evidently, on 
account of their Christian faith. We have seen that neither liberty nor 
life were, at this period, in jeopardy abroad, on account of religion, 
because of the restraint over the Jews exercised by the Roman govern- 
ment. We have no history that proves such jeopardy to have been 
matter of fact. The mere temporary imprisonment of Paul and Silas, 
on a charge of sedition, and as preparatory to trial, (Acts xvi.) proves 
nothing to the purpose. Accounts of other imprisonments besides this, 
out of Palestine, cannot be shown in the history of the primitive church, 
at least within the Roman provinces abroad. Palestine was the only 
place where Christians were imprisoned. Even when Paul went to 
Damascus, he expected to bring his prisoners to Jerusalem, Acts ix. 2. 
Palestine then was the place where compassion to Christian prisoners 
was needed, and where it was to be shown; and there, as it seems to me, 
it was exhibited by those whom the epistle to the Hebrews addresses. 

OBJECTION 5. “ Heb. xiii. 23.‘ Know ye that our brother Timothy 
is set at liberty, &oXehvpévoy, with whom, if he come soon, I will pay 
you a visit.’ How could the church in Palestine know any thing of 
Timothy, who was never there? and what particular concern can they 
be supposed to have had with a visit of Timothy to them ?” 

But, first, it is altogether probable that Timothy was with Paul at 
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Jerusalem, during his last visit there, before his imprisonment. It is 
certain from Acts xx. 4, that Timothy set out with him and several 
others, from Troas, to go to Jerusalem; and equally certain, that 
although the history of Paul’s voyage to Palestine, at that time, is traced 
with a minuteness that is unusual, not a word is mentioned of Timothy’s 
being left behind, or being separated for any time from him; although 
it is the custom of Luke to mention such a fact, whenever it occurs; 
e. g. Acts xix. 22, xvil. 14, xx. 5. 13, 14. Indeed, it is altogether 
against probability, that Timothy would have separated from Paul, on 
this occasion; as it was announced to Paul, on his way, that bonds 
and imprisonment awaited him at Jerusalem, Acts xxi. 4, xx. 23; not to 
mention the desire which Timothy, who had been educated as a Jewish 
proselyte, must have had, to see Jerusalem, and the interesting objects 
which it presented. 

The sequel of this journey was, that Paul was kept two years as a 
prisoner at Cesarea; with full liberty of access, however, to all his friends 
and acquaintance. Is there any probability that Timothy, who was so 
ardently attached to Paul, as to have followed him every where, from the 
very first of his acquaintance with him, would have now immediately 
deserted him; or, even if he was then abroad, that he would not have 
come to aid his necessities? So far then as the objection is built on 
Timothy’s ignorance of the Jews in Palestine, or theirs of him, it appears 
altogether improbable. 

Besides, even supposing Timothy had not been personally there, did 
not the churches there know that he was the favourite companion and 
helper of Paul? And was he not commended to the Jews, by the fact 
that, after he became a Christian, he had submitted to the rite of circeum- 
cision on their account? If Paul wrote the epistle in question, or any 
other person intimately connected with Timothy, he might very naturally 
give the churches in Palestine, and specially the church at Cesarea, 
information that he was sent away (amo\edvpévor,) or set at liberty, and 
that when he should return, he would pay them a visit in his company. 

OBJECTION 6. “‘ But how could Paul pray to be restored to the 
churches in Palestine? Hebrews xiii. 19. He had just been sent to 
Rome as a prisoner, by the persecuting spirit of the Jews of Palestine; 
how could he expect or wish to return thither again ?” 

This objection is built on the assumption, that Paul was the author of 
our epistle. Conceding this point then, for the sake of argument, it may 
be asked, in reply, If Paul had been at Rome, and was dismissed there 
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by the emperor himself, on an appeal to him personally as a judge in 
respect to the Jews, might not the apostle well expect that the Jews 
would in future be overawed, and not venture to attack him again on 
account of his religion? Besides, it was only at Jerusalem that he was 
exposed to dangerous persecution. At Cesarea, he remained a kind of 
prisoner at large, without any tumult or excitement, for two whole years. 
Might he not desire to be restored to the brethren there, who had treated 
him in a friendly manner, and administered to his necessities while he 
was among them asa prisoner? Besides, Paul was not a man to be 
deterred from a desire to go, or from actually going, to any place where 
he thought it his duty to go, by any prospect of persecution or of suf- 
ferings ; as his history abundantly testifies. 

OBJECTION 7. “ The Ebionites, a sect made up of Palestine Jews, 
appear to have known nothing of the epistle to the Hebrews. How could 
this be, if it had been directed to any of the churches in Palestine?” . 

If Paul was the author of this epistle, then it is very easy to answer 
this objection ; for the Ebionites rejected all the epistles of Paul from 
their canon, (as Eusebius expressly testifies,) because Paul every where 
appears in them, wherever occasion demands it, in opposition to a Juda- 
izing spirit. They, on the other hand, separated from other Christians 
out of zeal for the rites of the Jewish law. Nay, the manner in which 
Eusebius mentions this fact, “seems to imply that the Ebionites were 
acquainted with the epistle to the Hebrews, and rejected it, together with 
Paul’s acknowledged epistles; for Eusebius reckoned this epistle to be 
certainly one of Paul’s; and he mentions the rejection of Paul’s epistles 
by these sectarians, in a manner which seems to imply, that the whole of 
these epistles, as reckoned by himself, were rejected by them.* 

To the same purpose Irenzeus testifies, Advers. Heeres. i. 26. ‘* Apos- 
tolum Paulum [Ebionitee] recusant, apostatam eum legis dicentis.” 

Moreover, if some other person, and not Paul, had been the author of 


* Eusebius (Hist. Ecc. iii. 27,) says, that the Ebionites rejected atu Paul’s epistles, 
because they believed him to be an apostate from the law, odrot dé rod piv drrooré\ou 
mdoac Tac irusrodde dpyntéac yovvro eivat Seiv, dmoordrny awoKadovyres abroy 
row yduov, Now, as in L. iii. 25, of the same author, the epistle to the Hebrews is 
implicitly reckoned as one of Paul’s epistles, and clearly as one of the books of Scrip- 
‘ure which are époAoyodpevor, (comp. Lib. iii. 25, and iii. 3,) it appears that Eusebius 
means to say, that the Ebionites rejected the epistle to the Hebrews ; for he undoubt- 
edly held this to be one of Paul’s. Of course, he supposes the Ebionites to have been 
acquainted with it, or to have had opportunity of being acquainted with it. 
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the epistle to the Hebrews, the sentiments which it contains respecting the 
Jewish ritual, would have occasioned its rejection from the canon of the 
Ebionites. That they did not retain it, then, as part of their New Tes- 
tament Scriptures, is no argument against its having been directed to the 
church in Palestine. 

OBJECTION 8. “But if the epistle to the Hebrews was directed to 
the church in Palestine, why was it not written in the dialect of tha 
country, instead of the Greek language? Is it not improbable, that any 
writer would address, in Greek, Jews who spoke the Hebrew language ?”” 

There are critics, both of ancient and modern times, who maintain 
that the original epistle was in Hebrew ; believing, as Jerome says, that 
the author, wt Hebreus, Hebreis Hebraicé scripsit. But as I am not 
persuaded of the correctness of this opinion, I will not advance it here, 
as a reply to the objection which we are now considering. 

It is well known, and abundantly evident from the writings of the 
New Testament, that the Greek language was generally understood over 
all Hither Asia. The conquests of Alexander, and the governments estab- 
lished by him, had made Greek the language of courts, of literature, 
and of all well-informed people. In the larger and more commercial 
towns, this knowledge extended in some measure to the common people, 
as well as to those of a more elevated rank.” 

The Greek votaries, who went up to Jerusalem every year to perform 
their religious services there, must have rendered the Greek language 
somewhat current in this metropolis. It was the language by which all 
the inhabitants of western Asia, when they met as strangers, held inter- 
course with one another. If the epistle to the Hebrews, then, was 
written in Greek, and directed to the church at Jerusalem, it might have 
been understood by them. 

But if the epistle to the Hebrews was directed to Cesarea, there is 
still more reason to suppose it would have been easily understood there. 
In that city there were a great multitude of Greeks, even a majority of 
its inhabitants, Joseph. Bell. Jud. i. 14, p. 854, edit. Colon., rdéor ig’ 
"EANivor exotxoupévny. The Jews who lived there, were, in general, 
men devoted to commerce, or to concerns of a public nature, and must 
have well understood the Greek language. No serious difficulty, then, 
lies in the way of supposing this epistle to have been sent to some part 


* See this. subject illustrated, in a very able and satisfactory manner, by Hug, in his 
Einleit. in Das. N. Test. Theil ii. § 10 
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of Palestine, and that it was intelligible there, although written in the 
Greek language. 

On the other hand, is it not apparent, that the author of our epistle 
designed it should be encyclical, so that Jews far and near might ulti- 
mately peruse it, in order that they might become weaned from their 
attachment to the Levitical rites, and substitute Christianity in the place 
of the Mosaic religion? Such-a design would have been in some mea- 
sure defeated, by writing it in Hebrew; for Greek was by far the most 
general language. 

Taking all these facts into view, that it was written in Greek, does not 
appear to constitute any solid objection to its having been directed to 
some part of Palestine. | ' 

OBJECTION 9. ‘“‘ How could this epistle have been directed to Pales- 
tine, when the ground of argument in it, in several places, is furnished 
by the Septuagint version, and not by the Hebrew Scriptures? How 
could Jews in Palestine be convinced, by an appeal of this nature ?” 

But who does not know, that the Palestine Jews of that day regarded 
the Septuagint version as being of divine authority? Josephus gives 
full credit to the account of Aristeas, respecting the miraculous manner 
in which this version was made; as may be seen in his Antiq. xii. 2, 
edit. Colon. There could be no danger, that the Jews of Palestine 
would object to such an appeal, or to such a mode of argument. 


RESULT. 


I have now examined all the objections against the opinion, that the 
epistle to the Hebrews was directed to Palestine, with which I have met, 
and which seem to be of sufficient magnitude to deserve attention. I 
am unable to perceive that they are very weighty; and surely they 


come quite short of being conclusive. On the other hand, the positive 


proof, I acknowledge, is only of a circumstantial nature, and falls short 
of the weight which direct and unequivocal testimony in the epistle itself 
would possess. But uniting the whole of it together ; considering the 
intimate knowledge of Jewish rites, the strong attachment to their 
ritual, and the special danger of defection from Christianity in conse- 
quence of it, which the whole texture of the epistle necessarily supposes, 
and combining these things with the other circumstances above discussed, 
T cannot resist the impression, that the universal opinion of the ancient 
church respecting the persons to whom our epistle was addressed, was 
well founded, being built upon early tradition and the contents of the 
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epistle; and that the doubts and difficulties thrown in the way by 
modern and recent critics, are not of sufficient importance to justify us 
in relinquishing the belief that Palestine Christians were addressed by 
the epistle to the Hebrews. Thousands of facts, pertaining to criticism 
and to history, are believed and treated as realities, which have less 
support than the opinion that has now been examined. 

There remains but one question more, relative to the original destina- 
tion of this epistle, concerning which inquiry is now to be made. 


§ 11. Was it directed to ALL the churches in Palestine, or only to 
ONE? And if only to one, was this the church at Jerusalem, or 
at some other place ? 


This question cannot be answered, as is sufficiently evident from what 
has been already said, by adducing any direct testimony concerning it. 
robability, made out from circumstantial evidence, is all, at the most, 
which criticism can achieve. Perhaps it may fail, even in respect to this. 

While engaged in the investigations necessary to complete the views” 
above presented, it often occurred to me as not improbable, that the 
epistle to the Hebrews was originally directed to the church at Cesarea. 
The reasons of this I will now briefly state. 

Cesarea, Katodpeva rapddwc, Cesarea by the sea, was built by Herod 
the Great, in a most splendid manner, and named by him in honour of 
the Roman emperor Augustus. Previously to this, it was an insignificant 
village, called Zrpdrwvoc wipyoc, the tower of Strato. Although it lay 
out of the district of Judea, (as anciently defined by the Jews,) and 
within the borders of Phenicia, yet it was within the Roman procurator- 
ship of Judea, and was the capital of the Roman prefects or procurators. 
Josephus calls it “ the greatest city of Judea,” and says, (as has been 
already mentioned,) that the majority of the inhabitants were Greeks, 
Bell. Jud. ii. 14, p. 854, edit. Colon. 

Here Cornelius, the first convert to the Christian faith from the Gen- 
tiles, was stationed. On occasion of his conversion, a church was 
gathered here, and the miraculous gifts of the Spirit imparted to it, Acts 
x. 4448, This was the earliest church that was gathered, out of the 
ancient limits of Judea. 

Paul had repeated opportunities for acquaintance with Christians here. 
After his first journey to Jerusalem, he returned to Tarsus, through { 
Cesarea, Acts ix. 30. After preaching at Corinth, and on going to 
revisit the churches in Asia, Paul landed here, Acts xviii. 22. On his 
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fourth visit to Palestine, he lodged here at the house of Philip the 
Evangelist, one of the seven deacons named in Acts vi. Here he abode 
many days, ijpépac melovc, Acts xxi. 8—10. Here, at the time just 
mentioned, when Agabus had predicted, that in case Paul went to Jeru- 
salem, he would be bound as a culprit there, and delivered up to the 
heathen tribunals, the men of the place (oi évrdémtot,) as well as his own 
travelling companions, besought him with tears and strong entreaties to 
refrain from going thither, Acts xxi. 12, 13. 

When, after this, he had been up to Jerusalem, and was sent away 
under a guard of Roman soldiers, he was brought again to Cesarea ; 
where he remained two whole years a kind of prisoner at large, none 
of his friends being forbidden to approach or assist him, Acts xxiv. 23, 27. 

At Cesarea dwelt a rich and powerful body of Jews. In the time of 
Felix, these Cesarean Jews, boasting of their riches and of Herod as the 
founder of the city, treated with contempt the Syrian part of the popu- 
lation. This raised a tumult, and at last occasioned mutual assaults, in 
which the Syrians were worsted. Felix was obliged to check the overbear- 
ing power of the Jewish party, by commissioning the Roman soldiery to 
kill and plunder them, Antiq. Jud. xx. 6, p. 695, edit. Colon. 

The Jews here, it appears also, were strong zealots for the temple 
worship. Herod Agrippa, while king of Judea, very probably in order 
to ingratiate himself with the rich men of this his capital, as well as 
with those of Jerusalem, pretended a very strong zeal for Judaism. 
This he exhibited, by causing James the brother of John to be slain with 
the sword, by imprisoning Peter, and vexing others of the church, Acts 
xii. 1, seq. Now, considering that Cesarea was his capital, and that to 
ingratiate himself with the Jews there, who were rich and powerful, 
would be a great object for a prince so wholly devoted as he was to the 
interests of ambition; is it probable that his vexations of the church 
were limited to Jerusalem ? 

Let us now put all these facts together, and compare them with the 
contents of our epistle, on the supposition that Paul wrote it. From the 
epistle to the Hebrews it no where appears, that the writer was the first 
teacher of the church whom he addresses, but the contrary is plainly 
implied. Now, history tells us that Peter planted the church at Cesarea, 
and not Paul, Acts x. The teachers of the church addressed in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, are applauded without any exception as to their 
doctrine or behaviour ; and so this might well be, for the first teacher 
at Cesarea were apostles and primitive evangelists. Philip the evangelis 
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was stationed there, when Paul made his last visit to Jerusalem, Acts 
~ xxi. 8, seq.; and this Philip had four daughters, who were prophetesses, 
i. e. teachers of the Christian religion. Does not this show a flourishing 
state of the church there? The persons to whom the epistle to the 
Hebrews is addressed, had often bestowed charity to relieve the neces- 
sities of Christians, and particularly of those who were imprisoned 
Heb. x. 34, vi. 10. How aptly this fits the circumstances of Paul among 
the Cesareans, it is easy to perceive. He was a prisoner among them 
Tor the space of two years. Well might he say, “‘ Ye had compassion 
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roig Seapotc pov, on my bonds,” as the common text reads; or (which 
comes after all to the same thing) roic deopiow, on the imprisoned. 
Paul’s gratitude for this, probably led him to speak of it repeatedly ; 
and so it stands in the epistle to the Hebrews. The eulogy, which the 
writer of that epistle bestows on those whom he addresses, certainly 
becomes very significant, on supposition that it was written by Paul 
under such circumstances. 

The Hebrews addressed in our epistle had been early made converts 
to Christianity, v. 12, x. 32. The church at Cesarea was the first 
gathered out of the ancient limits of Judea. Its first converts, indeed, 
were Gentile proselytes, Acts x.; but it cannot with any probability be 
supposed, that, flourishing as it was when Paul paid his last visit to it, 
before his imprisonment, Acts xxi. 8, seq., there were no Jews who 
belonged to it; for Cesarea contained (as we have seen) a large number 
of Hebrew residents. Herod Agrippa persecuted the church in A. D. 
44, which was some twenty years before the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written ; and Cesarea was Herod’s capital. May not the Christians in 
it have suffered at that time? The Hebrews, in our epistle, had lost 
their property in some early persecution, and had been imprisoned, x. 
32, seq.; and the persecuting Herod, who had the power of life and 
death, had also the power of confiscation and imprisonment ; for he was 
made a sovereign by the Roman emperor. Under him the church at 
Cesarea may have experienced, and very probably did experience, such 
vexations. Certainly the church at Jerusalem experienced them at this 
time, Acts xii, 1, seq. 

The epistle to the Hebrews presents images drawn from the Grecian 
games and public shows, x. 32, xii. 1,seq. At Cesarea, Herod the Great 
had instituted all the Grecian games, agd_ built a splendid theatre; ¢o 
that such allusions would be very forcible and pertinent, if addressed to 
those who lived there. The writer of our epistle mentions Timothy, to 
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the church whom he addresses, as his special friend, and one in whom 
they would feel a deep interest; and as Timothy, it cannot well be 
doubted, was at Cesarea with Paul more or less of the time that he was 
a prisoner there for two years, the church at that place must have been 
well acquainted with him. Paul requests their prayers, that he himself 
may be restored to them, xiii. 19; and the frequent visits which he had 
made the Cesareans, the strong attachment they had manifested to him, 
and the long residence he had made among them, correspond well with 
a request so plainly founded in their affectionate regard for him, and in 
his for them. 

Again, Cesarea was only two days’ journey from Jerusalem, and the 
Jews there were zealots for the traditions of their fathers. . Resistance to 
the Roman power, which finally brought on the destruction of the Jewish 
commonwealth, first began here, from the wounded spirit of Jewish pride 
and national feeling. These facts render it probable, that the Jews there 
had a full and intimate acquaintance with all the Mosaic ritual; and 
that the Christian Jews must, from the power, wealth, and overbearing 
spirit of the others, have been hard pressed, (by persecution on the one 
hand, and the imposing pomp of the temple service on the other,) to 
make defection from the Christian religion. Finally, as the majority of 
the inhabitants here were Greeks, and of course the current language in 
this splendid capital was Greek, this may account for it, that our epistle 
was written in Greek instead of the Palestine dialect. From this place, 
it could not fail to be circulated abroad, as there must have been comers 
and goers to and from this place, from all parts of Palestine. For Paul 
to subscribe his name to this epistle was not necessary, in case he sent it 
by a friend, as doubtless he must have done; and besides this, the cir- 
cumstances mentioned in it, of being restored to them, and of coming to 
them with Timothy, would be sufficient of themselves to disclose the 
author to the Cesarean Christians. And designed, as the letter in all 
probability was, to be a circular among the Jews, they who were abroad, 
reading it without the name of the author, would not so readily have those 
prejudices awakened, which had lately shown themselves to be very 
violent ameng the Jews who were zealous for the honour of the Mosaic 
law, whenever Paul had made his appearance among them. 

1 grant, at once, that all this is supposition. But in the absence of 
all positive testimony, if a supposition can be presented, which contains 
nothing improbable in itself, and explains a variety of characteristic pas- 
sages in our epistle, and accords well with the facts which history has 
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recorded, may it not be received, at least, as a probability, until the fal- 
lacy of it be exposed, or a more probable one is advanced ? 

The points of coincidence just recited, forced themselves upon me, 
unsought and unexpected, in the course of my investigation. They are 
not offered from the love of novelty, nor with any overweening confidence 
as to the approbation which others may give them. 

One objection to the view here given seems to be, that the church at 
Cesarea, in the time of Origen and Eusebius, (both of whom lived there,) 
do not appear to have retained a tradition that our epistle was directed to 
them. At least, neither of these fathers, so far as I know, make mention 
of such a tradition; which they probably might have done, had it existed 
in their times. Still, if our epistle was designed to be a circular, and, 
for that reason, a direction to any particular church was omitted in it, 
the Cesarean church, if they were the first who received it, might not 
have considered it appropriately theirs, in the same manner as the Corin- 
thians, Galatians, and others, did the letters addressed to them. 

Another objection to the idea, that our epistle was directed to the 
church at Cesarea, may be drawn from the probability, that the church 
there must have consisted, in fact, of Gentiles; especially as Greeks 
constituted a majority of the population of that city. What was really 
fact, however, in regard to this, at the time when the epistle was written, 
we have no historical means of ascertaining. It is certainly a very pos- 
sible case, that, at the time when the epistle to the Hebrews was written, 
the church at Cesarea might have been principally made up of Jews; or 
at least have contained a majority of:members, who were Hebrews. Or, 
there may have been more than one church at Cesarea, (a thing alto- 
gether probable ;) and the Jews there, who were such uncommon zealots 
for the law, might have established a religious community of their own, 
separate from that of the Gentile Christians, whom the former would 
regard with an eye of jealousy, if not of distrust. If the author of our 
epistle designed it for the good of the Hebrews in general, he would have 
written just in the manner which he has adopted, whether the church 
whom he addressed contained some Gentiles or not. 

Upon the whole, it is a plain case, that confident and positive asser- 
tions in regard to any one particular church, cannot be made with pro- 
priety. The most which I would say here is, that more reasons seem to 
offer themselves in favour of the supposition, that our epistle was origi- 
nally sent to the church at Cesarea, than in favour of any other place. 
I cannot, therefore, but regard it as a probable event. 
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§ 12. Antiquity and canonical authority of the epistle. 


Its antiquity may be established by evidence internal and external. 
The allusions made to the temple service, in the epistle itself, necessarily 
imply that this service was then performed, when the letter was written, 
Heb. ix.9. ‘ Which [former tabernacle with its services] was a signi- 
ficant emblem in respect to the present time; in which gifts and sacri- 
fices are offered, that cannot render tranquil the conscience of him who 
performs this service.” Again, in chap. viii. 4, 5. the writer says, “ For 
if he [Jesus] had performed his service on earth, then he could not be a 
priest; seeing there are priests who, according to the prescription of 
the law, perform their service in a tabernacle which is merely a copy of 
the heavenly one.” Both of these passages clearly imply, that the 
temple rites were then performed, at the time when the writer composed 
our epistle. 

Now, as the whole temple service ceased, of course, with the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, in A. D. 70, it is clear that our epistle must have 
been written before that period; and consequently it belongs to the 
apostolic age. 

Another argument also in proof of this is, that the particular views 
which the epistle throughout gives of temptation to apostacy, are 
evidently grounded on the then existing rites of the Jewish temple- 
worship. ‘The state of feeling among the Jews at large, (which resulted 
from strong attachment to these rites, and the zeal with which their 
views of these things were maintained,) and their extreme jealousy 
of every thing which had a tendency to diminish the supposed importance 
of their ritual, together with the imposing splendour and magnificence 
of the Levitical ceremonies, as then practised, all concurred to tempt 
those Hebrews who had embraced Christianity, and renounced the com- 
mon views of their countrymen, to relapse into their former views and 
habits. The shape in which this whole subject presents itself, in the 
epistle to.the Hebrews, manifestly implies that the Levitical institutions 
were then in full vigour. Of course, the age in which this was the case, 
must have been the apostolic. 

It is equally plain, that our epistle was written in the latter part of 
the apostolic age. Those whom it addresses are represented as having 
been Christians long enough to be qualified, had they been properly 
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attentive to their duty in learning the principles of Christianity, to 
become teachers of it, v.12. The former days, when they were first 
enlightened, are spoken of by the writer, x. 32, in distinction from the time 
then current. They are addressed also as having witnessed the death 
of their first teachers, xiii. 7; and their then present teachers are com- 
mended to their affectionate regard, xl. 17. All these circumstances 
imply that some time must have passed away since the gospel was first 
preached among them, and they had been converted to Christianity. In 
other words, the epistle must have been written in the latter part of the 
apostolic age. The specific year I shall not here endeavour to ascertain, 
as it will hereafter be a subject of inquiry. 

With the internal marks of antiquity, exhibited by the epistle itself, 
corresponds the external testimony that can be gathered respecting it. 
Clement of Rome is the most important witness that can be adduced, in 
regard to the point before us. His epistle to the Corinthians, (commonly 
named his first epistle,*) is the most considerable, certainly the most 
important and best authenticated, relic of ecclesiastical antiquity, which 
belongs to the first century of the Christian era. According to the 
general voice of the ancients, the author of this espistle is the Clement 
whom Paul mentions as one of his fellow-labourers, and as having his 
name written in the book of life, Philip. iv. 3. He was the third 
bishop of Rome, according to Irenzeus (contra Heeres. 111. 3,) Eusebius 
(Hist. Ecc. m1. 13, 15, 21. 34. 38,) and Jerome (Viri Illus. v. Clemens.) 
In the name of the church at Rome, and as their bishop, he addressed 
an epistle to the church at Corinth. This epistle, as all agree, must 
have been written within the first century; probably about A. D. 96, 


* It is called first, because there is a second, which bears his name, and which has 
usually been printed in connexion with the first. The first was so greatly esteemed by 
the churches in the early ages, that it was read publicly to Christian assemblies, in like 
manner as the books of the New Testament. It is very often cited, with great enco- 
miums, by nearly all the Christian fathers! It has been assailed, indeed, by a few 
critics, in modern times; and what relic of antiquity has not? It, doubtless, like 
most ancient books, has suffered somewhat in regard to the purity of its text, by fre- 
quent transcription, and by negligence. But, on the whole, it is a venerable and a 
precious relic of the primitive age of Christianity; and it is very generally admitted to 
be such.—The second epistle is quoted by none of the early fathers; and it differs in 
style and method so much from the first, that there can scarcely be a doubt of its 
spuriousness, Vide Clem. Rom. edit. Wotton p. cevr. 
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Several critics of high reputation are disposed to assign to it a much 
earlier date. For example, Pearson, Pagi, Dodwell, Wake, and Le Clerc 
date it at a period antecedent to the destruction of Jerusalem, i. e 
before A. D. 70. If their opinion be correct, the testimony of 
Clement’s epistle will be still stronger in proof of the antiquity and 
authority of our epistle to the Hebrews; for this testimony, in such a 
case, must have been given within some eight or ten years after our 
epistle was written, and during the apostolic age. But be this as it may, 
I am willing to assume the latest date, which can with any show of pro- 
bability be assigned to Clement’s epistle, viz. A. D. 96; for this will be 
only about thirty years after the epistle to the Hebrews was most pro- 
bably written. 

It will be seen, in the sequel, that the testimony of Clement will serve 
to cast light upon the two points of inquiry which constitute the ob- 
ject of the present section, viz. the antiquity and the authority of our 
epistle. 

I shall first exhibit the evidence that Clement has quoted this epistle, 
and then subjoin some remarks on his testimony. I enter into the 
examination of this matter the more formally and fully, because of the 
important bearing which the testimony of a writer so early and respect- 
able as Clement must evidently have upon the authority of our epistle, 
and indirectly upon its origin; and also because the subject has been, 
(at least, so it seems to me,) imperfectly treated, and passed over with a 
slight examination, by nearly all the critics whom I have had an oppor- 
tunity to consult. 

It is a singular circumstance, that no book of the New Testament 
should have been so frequently quoted by Clement, as the epistle to 
the Hebrews. That such is the fact, any one may satisfy himself, who 
will take the pains to examine his quotations as referred to in Wotton’s 
edition of this author, or the detail of them as exhibited by Lardner, 
Credibil. of Gosp. Hist. 1. p. 49. seq. 

The quotations made by Clement from the epistle to the Hebrews may 
be arranged under four different classes ; viz. 
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Passages in which the exact words, or nearly so, of the epistle are quoted. 


HEBREWS. 


No. 1. 


I. 3.°Oc dv aravyacpa rijc ddéne 
eeseeeseee 4. Toootrw xpelrrwy 
yevopevoc TOY ayyédwy Oow diago- 
pwrepoy map’ abrove Kexdnpovdpnkey 
ovopa. 

7. Aéyer 'O rowdy rove ayyédove 
avrov mvevpara, Kat rovg AEtroupyovs 


avrov tupdc pddya. 


5. Tin yap eimé more rev ayyé- 


wr? Yidc pov ei od, éyd ohpepov 





YEVEVIUNKA OF 5 
13. IIpoc¢ viva O& rév ayyéd\wy 
eipnxe more’ KaOov éx dehy ov, 
ef a ~ ‘ ’ ‘\ e 50 
Ewe dy 06 Tove &yOpove cov irrorddtov 


T@Y TOOwY COU; 


No 2. 


Heb. vi. 18..... év ove d&dbvaror 


WetcacOat Ocdv...406 


No. 3. 


Heb. xi. 37..... mept@dOov év 
pnroraic, év aiyeioug Séppact. 


No. 4. 
Heb. x. 37. "Ere yap puxpov door 


ow © 2 / of ‘\ > ~ 
door, 0 Epxopevoc Heer Kol ov yportEt. 


CLEMENT. 
No. 1. 


Cap. 36. “Oc dv dratyacpa rife 
peyadroabyng adrov, rocotrm pellwv 
éorly ayyédwr Sow, dagopwrepoy bvo- 
pa Kexdnpovounke. 

Téyparrat yap otrwc ‘O roy 


‘ > t « ~ , 
Tovg dyyédovg adrov mvevpara, 
Kai Tove detrovpyove avo Tupog 
prdoya. 

~ ~ ~ ? 

"Ent 0€ TO vid abrod, odrwe elev 
e , B ey ‘ Dahle ale o 
6 deordrng’ vidg pov ei od, Ey® oh- 

la ‘ 

pEpoy yeyévynka oe. 

eeeekKal mau éyer mpoc adrov" 
KéOov ék debi pov, we av 06 rode 
4 X e I ~ ~ 
éxOpovg cov vrorddwoy THY ToOdWY 


Gov. 


No. 2. 
Cap. xxvii..... obdey yap acv- 


varoy mapa TO Oe, ei po) 7d wWev- 
oacOat. 


No. 3. 


Cap. xvii. -olrwee év déppaci 


> If \ ~ 
avyetote Kal pynrwraic wepleT@aryoay, 


No. 4. 


Cap. Xillin ses ouveryaprupovons 
Seo emaing ; 
Kal Tne ypagis* Ore Tay?) heee kat ob 
xpovet. 
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HEBREWS. 


II. 


CLEMENT. 





Passages containing the sentiment, with more or less contraction of the expression,-or 


an exchange of the original word for a synonymous one. 


No. 5. 


Heb. ‘iv.’ 12.......«al ‘xpirexde 


2 ~ 
evOuphoewy Kal évvowy Kapdlac. 


No. 6. 
Heb. xi. 5. Méaren’Eviy pereré0n, 


TOU pu) idety Oavaror. 


7. Wéoree xonparicbetc Noe. 
8. THéorec xadovpevog ’ABpaip 
imiKkovoey ébeNOcly eic ror Toro, 


K. T. A. 


31. Hiores ‘Pad  wéprn od ov- 
varwrsTo Toic areOnoact, deLapévn 


> 
rove KaTaoKdrouc per’ Eiphync. 


No. 5. 
Cap. xxi.?...obdéy NéAnBev ad-.; 
‘ ~ > ~ ¢€ ~ DN ~ 
Tov Tay évvOLY Hpu@y, ovde THY Ova-: 
hoytopGy wv rowipeba. 
(Again, near the end) ...... 
gpevyntic yap eéoTw évvowy Kat 


évOupnoewr. 
No. 6. 


Cap. ix. ....’Evdy, d¢ év brakon 
dikatog ebpeBeic pereréOn, Kat oby 
e Z > ~ , 
evpéOn adrov Oavaroc. 
+eeeN@e morc etpeBele «2000. 
Cap. x. "APpatp ...... mordc 
_ / > ~ Ag \ e f , 
evpéOn ev TO avrov UrhKoov yevéobas 
~ ce ~ ~ = ee 
Toic phuace Tov Oeov, ovroe Ot’ tra- 
Kone ébfdOerv éx rite yitc, K. Tr. X. 
Cap. xil. Awa riorw kal prdoke- 
viav éowOn ‘PaaB f répyn. 


III. 


Passages which are a paraphrastic imitation of the epistle to the Hebrews ; or in which 
the style or phraseology of this epistle is more or less exhibited. 


No. 7. 
Heb. xi. 36—39. “Erepou dé éu- 


Tarypoy Kat paoriywy méipay Eda- 
Boy, tre de deopay Kal pvdakijc. 
"EX0dcOnoay, éxpicOnoar, éreipao- 
Onoar, év dbyvm paxalpac améBavov 
o+eekal ovroe mavrec praprupnOérrec 


hid rie wiaTEws. 


No. 7. 


Cap. xlv. (Eyxirrere tic rag 
x 5 > ~ LA / 
ypagac rac adn Oeic phase rvevparoc 

wee ry > A © la 
TOU dylov......0U yap Evphaerat Ou- 
kalove amoBeBAnpévove, ard dotwy 
avdpov.) "EduwyOnoay dicator, ad’ 
bd avdéuwr" évepuracioOnoay, “adr 
tro avoclwy’ EkuOacOnoay bro Tapo- 
vopwy? amexravOnoay td roy pua- 
pov cal aduov Ciprov avedrnpdrwr 


~ ~ BA 
Taira racyovrec evxhams Hveykar. 
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HEBREWS. 
No. 8. 


Heb. xii. 1, 2......+ Tocovroy 
Exovrec meptkelpevor Hiv vépoc pap- 
TUPWY 260k bropovie TpeXwper Tov 
mpokeipevoy Hpiv ay@va. apopwyrrec 


? ‘ = 4 » A oN 
€i¢ TOY THC TWLOTEWC apxnyov, Ke Te Ao 


No. 9. 


Heb. xii. 5—11. (comp. Prov. 
iii. 11, 12.)....uié pov, po) odeyw- 
pet matdelac Kupiov, pnde éxAvou tn’ 
avrov éheyxdpuevoc. “Ov yap ayarg 
Kipwoc, mavdever, paorryot de mavra 
vidv dy mapadéyerat....Oi pev.e.e 
Kara TO Ookovv avroig émaidevoy 
[ipaic,] 6 dé [Oede] éxi*rd cvppépor, 
tic TO peradapety The ayLoryros avrov. 


No. 10. 
Heb. iv. 14, seq.”Exyovrec oby dp- 


xtepéa péyav eo... Inoody +0. ov 
Zxoper apxiepéa p7) duvdpevoy cup- 
mabijoat tatc dobeveiac Hpdy .. 06 
APOCEPXMMEDA voveee WVA ve ee XAPLY 


e ? 7 y 
eVpwper cic edKarpoy BonOecar. 


§ 12. ANTIQUITY AND CANONICAL 


CLEMENT. 
No. 8. 

Cap. xix. [HoAAG@y ody cat peya- 
wy cat évddtwy pereidnddrec Tapa- 
decyparwy (Wotton, rpdawy) erava- 
Spdpwpev ext roy & apyxiic mapa- 
Sedopévoy hpiv rijc eiptyne oxdrov Kat 
areviowpey cic Tov warépa, K.T. Xr. 


No. 9. 
Cap. lvi. ’AvaddBwpey radeiav 


é¢’ H ovdele dpether GyavaKrEiv ooo 

a x > ~ / lf 

dy yap ayarG Kipwe ratdever, pac- 

~ \ , ev a , 

Tryot O& mayra vidy dy mapadéxerat 
a 5 \ n , N 

seceee yap ayabdc By rawever 6 

Osd¢ ele 1d vovbernOijvac Hyde due 


Tii¢ dolac matdelac abrov. 


No. 10. 


Cap. xxxvi.....’Incotv Xpiordv 
Tov apxepéa THY Tpocpopoy Hav, 
Tov mpoatarny Kat BonOoy rij¢ aobe~ 
velag hyper? Cap. lvili..... dea row 
apxiepéwe Kal mpoordrov jpydy I. 
XpPloTov sescoce 


IV. 


Passages similar to texts in the Old Testament, but which Clement probably quoted 
from the epistle to the Hebrews. 


No. 11. 

Heb. iil. 2. Iluerdv ovra r@ Ta- 
joaryte avroy, ae Kal Mwiiaiic év dp 
TP oiky avrov. 

5. Kal Mwiioije pév miordg év hp 

TP oixky adrov, wo Oeparwr. 
No 12. 

Heb. xii. vi. “Ov yap ayara Ki- 

ptog, x.r. A. Vide supra, under No. 9, 


No. ll. 

Cap. xvii. Mwioijc riorde év b\w 

~ of > =~ 2 i? 
TP OlKM avrov ExAHOn. 


Cap. xliii. ‘O paxaptog mordc Oe- 
, > ~ res 
parwy év dy 7 oixw, Mwiioaic. 
No. 12. 


Cap. lvi...,.dy yap ayaa Ko- 
plog, KT. A, 
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{ shall now subjoin a few remarks on the preceding view 

No. 1. Some parts of the passage, here extracted from Clement, may 
be found in the Old Testament as well as in the epistle to the Hebrews ; 
but other parts of it are appropriate only to the latter. This, as well 
as the application itself of the passages taken from the Old Testament, 
shows, beyond any reasonable doubt, that Clement must have had the 
first chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews distinctly in his mind, when he 
wrote the passage which is presented in the comparison. 

That Clement, in his letter, has added more of the second psalm than 
is found in the epistle to the Hebrews, forms no argument that he quoted 
directly from the second psalm, rather than from Heb.i. In his view, 
clearly, the whole of the second psalm applied to the Messiah. To the 
quotation made from it by the writer of our epistle, Clement adds two 
other verses, in order to amplify and confirm the view of the subject 
which he has introduced. 

To this statement we may the more readily accede, since it is often 
the manner of Clement, in making his quotations of Scripture, to inter- 
mingle passages taken from different parts of the Bible, without any 
notice, or any sign of transition from the one to the other.* 

No. 2. That Clement does not introduce this passage with the for- 
mula of a quotation, is no proof that it is not one; for he often extracts 
passages both from the Old and the New Testament, without using any for- 
mula of quotation, or without any intimation that he is about to quote. 
The singularity of the expression itself, exhibited in No. 2, and the fact 
that it is peculiar to the epistle to the Hebrews, are the grounds on 
which I should rest the probability, that Clement had in his mind dis- 
tinctly the manner of expression in our epistle, when he wrote the sen- 
tence presented in the comparison. 

No. 3. This is so plainly and exactly a quotation, of an expression 
sui generis in the epistle to the Hebrews, that to doubt whether it be in 
reality copied from this epistle, would be to doubt whether Clement has 
quoted in any case, except where he has given express notice of it. But 


* E. g. Clement, (Epist. c. 50,) after quoting from. Isaiah xxvi. 20, adds another 
quotation (from what book it is uncertain) without any note of transition. So in cap. 
liii. after quoting Deut. ix. 12, seq., he goes on to quote other passages, from different 
places, without any notice of transition, And so, frequently, in his epistle, where he 
arranges together various quotations, 
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a doubt of this nature can never be cherished by any one who has read 
Clement’s epistle, and examined the method of his quotations. : 

No. 4 appears to me a case of quotation from Heb. x. 37, which has 
the formula of appeal to the Scriptures prefixed, ovveripaprupovone ric 
ypagic. The passage quoted is found, in the sense in which it is used, 
by Clement, in the epistle to the Hebrews. Another passage from which 
we might suppose the quotation to be taken, viz. Mal. iii. 1, is quoted 
at length, in immediate connexion with the one exhibited in the table, 
plainly because Clement deemed it to be a parallel one; so that we can- 
not choose the passage in Malachi, as the source of his quotation. There 
remains, then, besides Heb. x. 37, only Hab. ii, 3, which affords any. ~ 
special resemblance to the quotation of Clement. But the passage in. 
Habakkuk relates wholly to a vision, or prophecy, and not to a person, 
as in Heb. x. 37; and to a person, Clement evidently applies it. The 
probability is then altogether in favour of the supposition, that the pas- 
sage is quoted from the epistle to the Hebrews. 

No. 5 is so alike in Clement and in our epistle, I can hardly persuade 
myself that the expression in the latter was not in Clement’s mind, when 
he wrote the passages here extracted from him. Still, it does not appear. 
to be a case, I readily concede, on which a conclusion respecting actual 
quotation or imitation can be built with entire certainty. 

No. 6, although it does not exhibit an exact use of the language in 
our epistle, contains, in my view, one of the most convincing proofs of 
quotation. The arrangement of these examples together, as in the epistle 
to the Hebrews; the manner of characterising their actions or their 
rewards, viz. that they flowed from faith; and the almost exact simi- 
larity of ideas, in cases where these are peculiar to the writer of our 
epistle, all combine to prove (I had almost said) the certainty that 
Clement had Heb. x1. before his eyes, or at least before the eye of 
his mind. In what other part of Scripture are these examples so 
arranged together? And where else is found such a method of pre- 
senting them to our view? In fact, imitation thus exact, of a passage 
so peculiar in its style and manner, is better proof that the passage was 
before the eye of Clement, or at least in his mind, than exact coincidence 
of language in some cases would be. In a short passage, such coin- 
eidence might be accidental, arising merely from similarity of views or of 
idiom. But accidental coincidence as to the mode of reasoning and 
representation here, seems to be fairly out of the question. 
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_ No. 7 seems to be a kind of parody upon the corresponding passage in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, or paraphrastic imitation of it. The extra- 
neous matter which Clement inserts, has evident reference to the preced- 
ing context in his own epistle. : 

No. 8. In Clement’s epistle, the passage is in the sequel of the 
sentence, extracted in No. 3. Now, as the writer of the epistle to the 


Hebrews has exhibited the same order of thought, Heb. xi. 37, and xii. - 


1, 2, is it not probable that Clement had the corresponding passages of 
that epistle in his mind, when he wrote the one presented by the com- 
parison? The similarity of costume in the two passages can hardly fail 
to strike the attentive reader. 

No. 9 may be somewhat doubtful, because it may have arisen from 
the passage in Prov. iii. 11. The whole strain of reasoning upon it, 
however, inclines me to believe, that Clement had in his mind the corre- 
sponding passage in the epistle to the Hebrews. - 

No. 10 exhibits an appellation of the Saviour, (apyvepéa) which is 
peculiar to our epistle. There is, moreover, an evident similarity between 
Christ as duvdapevoy ovprabijoa raic dcbevetace Huey, Hebrews iv. 15, and 
Clement’s mpoordrny kal BonOdr rjc dabevetac Huy. 

Nos. 11 and 12 cannot, of course, be much relied on in the present 
case; as no decisive reason can be offered, to prove that Clement must 
have quoted from our epistle. From the tenor of the passages, and the 
context, I am inclined to believe that he did; but I cannot attach much 
weight to this supposition. 

In order now to make a fair estimate of the comparison which has 
been made, and the weight of evidence to be adduced from it, it is 
necessary that we should have correct views of the manner of Clement’s 
quotations in general, and the principles on which they are grounded. 

I have examined the whole of this writer’s quotations, both from the 
Old and New Testament, with a view to ascertain, whether any thing 
can be determined as to the authority which he attaches to them, from 
the manner in which they are made; and also to ascertain, by a view of 
the whole, what his particular manner of quotation is. The result of this 
examination I will now briefly state. 

(1.) Clement names no book of either Testament. He appeals, 
indeed, to the words of the prophets; but their names he evidently uses 
to indicate their persons, and not (as we do) the titles of their books. 
The importance of this fact, considered in connexion with the same 
usage by the writers of the New Testament, in respect to @ critical 
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examination of the genuineness of the titles prefixed to the books of 
Scripture, has been already adverted to in the preceding part of this 
introduction, § 10. p. 35. 

(2.) Clement habitually appeals to“the books of either Testament, 
with or without a formula which gives notice of a citation. He often 
prefixes yéypamrat, Néyet, elev 6 Osdc, photw 0 Adyog &ywoc, and the like 
formulas, to his quotations. But nearly as often, particularly in the 
New Testament, he cites without any notice or formula at all; evidently 
taking it for granted that his readers will at once recognise the quotation, 
without any pains on his part to designate it. 

(2.) I find no satisfactory evidence of quotation from the Apocrypha, 
or any apocryphal writer now known. The instances of quotation from the 
Wisdom of Solomon (chap. x11. xxvil.,) alleged by Wotton, are plainly 
too far fetched to appear probable; and the reference to the book of 
Judith, (c. Lv. of Clement,) is only a reference to the story concerning 
her, which Clement evidently believed. There are, it is true, a few 
cases of apparent quotation, either from books not found in our present 
Scriptures, or from traditionary accounts; just as there are some quota- 
tions of this nature in the New Testament, which are not found in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. But there is no satisfactory evidence, that Clement’ 
received any of the known apocryphal writings, either of the Old Testa- 
ment or the New, as canonical. 

With these facts in view, I cannot well account.for it, that Eichhorn, 
in his introduction to our epistle, should say, when speaking of the 
weight of Clement’s testimony in respect to its canonical authority; 
«« Clement indeed acknowledged the existence of the epistle, because he 
has borrowed whole passages from it. But still, he no where cites it 
formally; as is the case, when he makes use of the other canonical 
writings of the New Testament. How much then can be educed from 
him, in respect to the credit to be attached to this epistle? Would he 
not have formally cited it, and named Paul as the author of it, if he had 
regarded it as canonical, and as coming from Paul ?” (Einl. § 271.) 

From this he concludes, that we can merely prove the existence of it 
in Clement’s day; but nothing in respect to the credit which he at- 
tached to it. 

But, as we have already seen, Clement is just as far from Sormally 
citing the other books of Scripture, as he is from formally citing our 
epistle. Often as he has quoted Paul's epistles, he never once appeals 
to his name, except in connexion with the mention of the first epistle to 
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the Corinthians, where he could not well avoid it. With this exception, 
he has not even once named a single book of the New Testament, copi- 
ously as he has every where drawn from it. 

Allowing, then, that Clement has not formally cited the epistle to the 
Hebrews, it amounts to no proof that he has not used it as Scripture. 
But we are not obliged to allow so much. In No. 1. above cited, from 
Heb. i. 7, it appears that Clement has prefaced his quotation with 
yéypanrat yao otrwe ; which is one of the highest appeals that he makes 
to the volume of inspiration. This very passage, too, is produced by 
Eichhorn as an example of Clement’s quoting from our epistle; but the 
yéypamrat yap is wholly overlooked. 

There is another instance also in Clement (c. xxttI.,) where the 
quotation from Heb. x. 37 is quite probable, and which is prefaced by 
ovverysaprupovane Tic ypaphc; supra No. 4. If No. 7 be regarded, also, 
as a paraphrastic imitation by Clement of the corresponding passage 
in the epistle to the Hebrews, then is this a third direct appeal to 


the divine authority of our epistle; for he introduces the passage - 


by saying, “Search in the Scriptures the true sayings of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Thus much for the allegation of Eichhorn, that Clement has no where 
cited our epistle formally, as he does the canonical Scriptures. But 
further. The conclusion which this writer draws from the assumed facts 
stated by him, is as erroneous as the facts themselves. One might 
indeed have expected, in a matter so weighty as that of Clement’s 
testimony, and one in which the evidence is so accessible, that so mani- 
fest an error in regard to Clement’s mode oi quotation should not be 
committed. Nothing can be more evident to a critical reader of Clement, 
than that no conclusion can be drawn from the mode of his quotation, 
against the supposition that he believed the book quoted to be canonical. 
The fact that he appeals to our epistle more frequently than to any other 
part of the New Testament; that he no where appeals, so far as we can 
discover, to any apocryphal writings of either Testament; above all, that 
he appeals to our epistle by quoting passages from it in order to confirm 
and impress the truths which he is inculcating, and appeals to it in the 
same way and for the purposes as he appeals to the most acknowledged 
parts of Scripture ; the fact, too, that Clement was the companion and 
fellow-labourer of Paul, and was also bishop of the church at Rome, the 
metropolis of the world; that he wrote in the name of the church there 
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to the church at Corinth,* and that he addressed to them passages from 
the epistle to the Hebrews, in such a way as to imply that this epistle 
was already well known and familiar to them; these facts, taken all 
together, make on my own mind a strong impression, that the evidence 
is as clear and convincing, that in the age of Clement our epistle was 
considered a part of the sacred writings of the Scripture, as it is that any 
other book of the New Testament was considered as a part of them. 


Such was the impression which in ancient times Eusebius had, from 


reading Clement’s epistle. Speaking of monuments preserving apostolic 
doctrines, he says, [’Extorodj] kat rod KXhpevrog év rH avwpooyoupery 
mapa mao, iy && mp0cwTOU Tic ‘Pwpaiwy éxxAnolac rh KoptvOiwy OveTu= 
mwoato’ év t Thc mpoc ‘EBpatove wodka vojpara rapabelc, Hon O& Kat 
abronetel pyrotc rioly && abrijc xpyodpevoc, sapeorara mapiornoty ore pay 
veov UTapxKeL TO obyypappa* OGev sikdrwe edokev, avrtd Toic¢ Nowroig éyKa- 
rareyOjvar yodppace rod aroarddov, that is, ‘* [We count also the epistle] 
of Clement, acknowledged by all, which he wrote in behalf of the church _ 


at Rome to the church at Corinth; in which, exhibiting many of the 


. sentiments of the epistle to the Hebrews, he makes use of some expres- 


sions taken from it in the very words of the epistle, by which he most 
clearly shows that this epistle is no recent composition ; whence it seems 
likely, that it is to be reckoned among the other writings of the apostle 
[Paul.]” Hist. Ecc. 11.38. I am not able to see how one who reads 
critically the epistle of Clement, can avoid the conviction that he 
has quoted it as Eusebius avers, and that he has appealed to it as 
Scripture. 

Of other writers, belonging to the first half century after the apostolic 
age, we have but few remains; and most of these are imperfect. Some 
near resemblances to passages in our epistle to the Hebrews may be 
found in them; but after a careful examination of them, I have not 
thought them sufficiently definite and important to become the subject 


of discussion here; I shall merely subjoin them, and leave them to the 
consideration of the reader. 


The following are the passages usually compared. 


Heb. 111. 5. Moiajje per TLo- Barnabas, Epist. Cc. XIV. Mwi- 
nN ’ aN ~ oo» ee he , a , n of . 
TOg Ev OW TH oiKY abrov we Depa- aijc, Oepdrwy Gy, FraPev [viz. 


* C.i. ‘H éeeAncia rod Oecd 1 mapoikodca ‘Pépny, rip éxkAnaig k, T. dr. is the 
commencement of Clement’s epistle, 
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fe ‘ 
mur, ... +. 6. Xporoe be we vide 


‘ . « ~ ica TIN 
emt TOY OLKOY aurov, OU OlKOC ETHEV 
G ~ 
Tete. 

Heb. x. 25. 


movrec Ty émicvvaywy)y éavT@y 


My éyxaraXei- 


KkaOwe e00¢ rioly. 


Heb. xu. 17...... peraxotac 
yuo Torov ovyX Evpe. 

Heb. Iv. 12... .. xowrudg év- 
Ouphoewy Kai évvowy Kapdiacg 
+.» - OUK EoTL KTioLe Adarnc Eva- 
Tlov avToU. 

Heb aVin 20. Inggve «. . co- 
KlEpEve Yevouevoc, Comp. Vil. 3. 24. 


ive 4. 


Heb. xu. 9. Avduyaic TOUKt- 


Nate Kat Eévace pw} 


TEpLpeoeabe 
coeeee EY iC OVK WhEANONCUY oF 
MEPLTUTHTUVTEC. 
Heb. x. 28, 29. ’A@erijoae ric 
, F Pata \ > ~ pie 
VOMOV Mwiicéwe ywpic OIKTIPHOY Ext 
duaty i} Tptot paprvow aroOvioxee’ 


Neg , Sten) ANU 
COKELTE YELPOVOS CétwOijoerae 


Ido 


, e a CAN ~ ~ 
TLULWOLAC, O TOV vVLOY TOU Oeov KaTa- 


la 
TATHOUC, Ket. ry 


rag maxac.]  Adbrog cé 6° Kupte¢ 
jyiy Edwxev, eig Adov KAypovopiac, 
en Tia Ns 

Barnabas, Epist. c. tv. 
separatim debetis 


Non 
seducere vos, 
tanquam justificati. 

[Old Latin version; the original Greek 
here being lost.] 
Simil. 
igitur non est locus penitentize. 


Hermas, VIII. Se ers 


Polycarp, Epist. c. Iv..... dé- 
AnDev airoy ovcev, ore oytopor 
ovre Evvoiwy, ovTe TL THY KOUTTOY 
Tig Kapclac. 

Polycatp, Martyr...) .% « cre 
Tov aiwviov cpyteotwe *Inood Xpic- 
zou; (quoted in Euseb. Hist. Ecc. 
p- 133. D.; so, also, in the Latin 
version of Polycarp, published by 
Usher.) Add, from the same ver- 
sion, C. XII. .... et ipse sempi- 
ternus pontifex, Dei filius, Christus 
Jesus. Lardner, 11. 830. 

Ignatius, Epist. ad Magnesios, 
c. viii. My) mAdvac0e raicg Erepo- 
cogiacc, pycé pulevpaow roig wa- 
Aatoic dvwpereorv ovou. 

Ignatius, Epist. ad Ephes. c. xvi. 
Ei oé of rove avOowmivoug otxovg 
CrapOetoorrec, Oavary Karacduagor- 
rau’ moow peaddov ot Thy Xprorov 
éxkAnotav  vobevery Emtyeloonvrec 
aiwviay Ticover cikny, UTEP He oTMu- 
pov Kat Odvaroy trépevey 6 Kupwog 


’Inoovc; k. rT. Xr. 


The passages may be found in Cotelerius; or in Lardner, Cred. i. 


pp. 43, 44, 131, 217; ii. 830; i. 177; edit. 1734. 
Several of them, (specially one from Polycarp, 


Einleit. § 271, note 2. 


See also Eich. 


naming Christ the eternal high priest,) look very much like a quotatzon 


> 
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But in a matter so weighty, it is not best to place very much dependence 
on them, as the similarity may be accidental. 

Justin Martyr is the first considerable writer of the second century, 
whose works are come down to us. He was born about A. D. 103, and 
flourished about A.D. 140. In his dialogue with Trypho the Jew, the 
following passage occurs. ‘‘ This is he, who, after the order of Melchi- 
zedek, is king of Salem, and eternal priest of the Most High,” p. 341. 
He elsewhere calls Christ, aidvov rod Ocod iepéa cal Baorréa, kat 
Xptordy péddovra yivecOar, p. 323. c. In another place, he says of 
Christ, Kat &yyedoc 0& kadetrae Kat amdcrodoc, Apolog. i. p. 96.°D5 
which name (ééeroNoc) is given him only in the epistle to the Hebrews. 

In addition to the facts already stated, respecting the early existence 
and credit of the epistle to the Hebrews, it should be noted, that the 
Peshito, or old Syriac version of the New Testament, made, in all pro- 
bability, during the second century; and the old Latin versions, made 
during the same period, and probably within the first half of it; both 
contain the epistle to the Hebrews, Bertholdt Finleit, p. 637, seq., 717, 
seq. This is a fact of very great importance; for these versions were in 
common use and authority among the churches of the East and West. 
It is not pretended that either of these versions, at this period, comprised 
any book which is now known to be apocryphal. Undoubtedly they did 
not comprise any which were then deemed apocryphal. Here then is 
palpable evidence, that the epistle to the Hebrews. was widely circulated 
among Christians a short time after the apostolic age. In the west, the 
Itala and old Latin versions comprised it; in Greece, or the middle 
region, the church at Corinth are addressed by Clement as being familiar 
with it; and in the east, the Syrian church, wide spread as it was, com- 
prised it in their canon. 

From near the close of the second century onward, the history of the 
canonical credit of our epistle intermingles itself with the controverted 
question, whether Paul was the author of it. On this account, I shall 
not separately pursue the history any farther at present, as it must 
necessarily .be investigated in the course of discussing that important 
question which still remains for consideration. 

The sum of what has been shown, under our present head of discus- 
sion, is, that the epistle to the Hebrews was written before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, probably but a short time before this event; that in about 
thirty years, at most, it had acquired such currency and credit, that the 
church at Rome, the metropolis of the world, in a letter addressed by 
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their bishop to the church at Corinth, made repeated appeals to it as a ‘ 

~ book of divine authority, and in such a way as to imply a knowledge and 
acknowledgment of it, by the Corinthian church, similar to their own x 
that Justin Martyr, about A. D. 140, has evidently appealed to its con- 
tents as sacred; that about this time, or not long after, it was inserted. 
among the canonical books of the New Testament, by the churches of 
the East and the West; and that, consequently, it must have had, at a 
period very little after the apostolic age, a currency and a credit not 
at all, or at most very little, inferior to that of other acknowledged 
books of the New Testament. Better evidence than this of early and 
general reception by the churches, it would be difficult to find, in respect 
to a considerable number of books in the New Testament; with Jess than 
this we are obliged to content ourselves, respecting several of them. 

But admitting the early existence and general credit of this epistle, 
there still remains the most difficult of all the questions which have been 
raised respecting it, ‘‘ Who was its author? Was it Paul, or some other 
person?” This very important question deserves, and must receive, a 
particular and thorough discussion. 


§ 13. Was Paul the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews? 


From whatever source the epistle to the Hebrews is derived, every 
reader of it must perceive that it comes from a man of deep feeling, of a 
benevolent heart, of extensive knowledge, and of views, in respect to the 
spiritual nature of Christianity, as exalted as can be found any where in 
the New Testament. Every attentive reader of the Mosaic law, more- 
over, must feel, that the epistle to the Hebrews is the best key to unlock 
the treasures which are secreted there; and that it affords us a disclosure, 
in respect to the general nature and object of the Jewish dispensation, 
which Christians much need, and which can no where else be found in a 
manner so full and satisfactory. 

But this, however correct or important it may be, cannot establish the 
fact that Paul wrote the epistle. We must not virtually assume this 
position from reasons a priorz, or because we may wish it to be so. It 
is as uncritical to believe without any evidence, as it is to reject evidence 
when it is offered. It is uncritical also to establish (or rather attempt 
establishing) a position that concerns a simple matter of fact, by any 
reasoning a priori. To investigate the present question in a becoming 
and candid manner, we must lay aside prejudice either in respect to the 
affirmative or negative of it; and also our previous opinions, which have 
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been derived merely from education, and have not been established on 
the basis of proper evidence. 

The epistle to the Hebrews has no subscripteon. Consequently, we 
are left either to conjecture who the author was, or to gather it from’ 
evidence external or internal. Conjecture, in‘ respect to an epistle, the 
claims of which are supposed to be authoritative, can give no real satis- 
faction to the thorough inquirer. Circumstantial evidence is that, then, 
to which we must necessarily resort, since the signature of the author is 
wanting. 

- I make these observations here, because it has seemed to me, that very 

much more has been demanded by some critics, in order to prove that 
Paul wrote this epistle, than the nature of the case admits, or even 
requires. Their demands would amount to nothing less than the signa- 
ture of the writer himself, or direct testimony that he wrote it, given by 
witnesses then present. 

In the investigation of the question, ‘‘ Who was the author of an 
anonymous letter that is almost 1800 years old, written in an age and 
country where literary records (if they at all exist) are accidental and not 
designed ?” how can it be justly required, that proof of a direct, unequi- 
vocal, and positive nature should be produced? Where is the anony- 
mous letter of antiquity, that could ever be assigned to any particular 
author, if demands such as these were made in respect to it ? 

The question is not, whether the point in dispute can be rendered 
certain by plain and indubitable testimony, (for then how should it ever 
have been disputed ?) but, all things considered, whether there is not a 
probability in favour of supposing Paul to be the author of it—a pro- 
bability deduced from evidence external and internal, which is sufficient 
to quiet our reasonable doubts, and to command our prevailing belief. 

It is not modern critics only, who have been divided on this question. 
The ancient Christians early differed in opinion about it, for several 
centuries; the Latin, or Occidental Christians, after the second century, 
generally rejecting it from their canon, as they did not reckon it to be 
Paul’s; while the Greek, or rather the Oriental, Christians generally 
received it as coming from the hand of the apostle Paul. 

I shall divide the evidence, in respect to this question, into external 
and internal. By the former, I mean whatever can be gathered from 
the Christian fathers, or ancient writers, or the tradition of the churches, 
respecting the epistle; and by the latter, the characteristics of the 
epistle in respect to sentiment, style, and diction, compared with the 
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acknowledged letters of Paul, and also certain facts which are adverted 
to in the epistle itself. 

The great deficiency of genuine early Christian records, for many 
years after the completion of the New Testament, is a fact acknow- 
ledged and lamented by all who study either the early history of the 
church, or that of its sacred books. A few fragments. only we have, 
of Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Papias, Hermas, Ignatius, Polycarp; 
and some others; in most instances too short, and too imperfectly 
preserved, to afford any strong ground of satisfaction to the critical. 
inquirer. 


§ 14. Testimony of the Alexandrine Church. 


The evidence, that the epistle to the Hebrews was early recognized 
as one of the sacred books, has been already exhibited. The first 
testimony that we have respecting Paul’s being the author of the epistle, 
is that of Panteenus, the head of the celebrated Christian school at 
Alexandria in Egypt, who flourished about A. D. 180. This testimony 
was inserted by Clement of Alexandria, the disciple of Pantenus, and 
his successor in the famous school just mentioned, in a work of his 
entitled ‘Yroruticec, Institutions, or Sketches. This work is now 
lost; but Eusebius has preserved an extract from it, in his Ecclesias- 
tical History, lib. vi. c. 14. Panteenus himself was the most learned 
Christian of the age in which he lived, and one whose weight and 
authority in the churches was very great. 

Clement, in the extract preserved by Eusebius, is endeavouring to 
assign a reason, why Paul had not subscribed his name to the epistle to 
the Hebrews. After giving his opinion in regard to this point, he adds, 
“¢ As our worthy presbyter [so he usually calls Panteenus] has already 
said, Since the Lord himself was sent by the Almighty as an apostle to 
the Hebrews, Paul being an apostle to the Gentiles, on account of 
modesty, does not subscribe himself as the apostle to the Hebrews, both 
out of reverence for his Lord, and, because being a preacher, and an 
apostle to the Gentiles, by a kind of supererogation he wrote to the 
Hebrews.”* 


* "Hn Of &e 6 pakdptog Edeye TpETBUTEpoc, érel 6 Kiptoc amdorodog Hv. tov ray- 
roKxparopoc amecradn modc ‘EBpaiove, dud perordrnra 6 Tatdo¢ we ay etc ra evn 
amectahpivoc ob« tyypade: Eavrov ‘EBpaiwy dméorodov' did re TY mpd¢ TOY KboLOY 
ryuy, dud re Td tx Teptovoiac Kai roig ‘“EBpatorg éxtoréAdety, Oviy KnovKa dvTa Kaa 


_amécrodov. Lib. vi. 14. 
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Two points are equally clear from this testimony ; the first, that Pan- 
teonus entertained no doubt of Paul’s being the author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, the whole passage implying as well as asserting this; the 
second, that still, either from the suggestions of his own mind, or from 
those made by others, objections had been raised against this opinion, 
because the epistle lacked the usual subscription or inscription of Paul. 
The attempt to solve these doubts, necessarily implies that they had 
been suggested from one of these sources; but from which, we cannot 
tell with any certainty. 

I am very ready to allow, with sffhe recent critics, that the attempt at 
solution is but a poor specimen of critical reasoning, and is insufficient 
to accomplish what Panteenus designed to accomplish. For how was it 
necessary, as he seems to suppose, that Paul should have subscribed 
himself an apostle to the Hebrews, if he had put his name to the 
epistle? If he declined doing this, ‘‘ because his Lord and Master was 
the apostle of God to them,” as Pantzenus says, still he might (as on 
other occasions he actually does) have called himself an apostle of Jesus 
Christ ; or he might, as he twice does, have called himself a servant of 
Jesus Christ, Phil. i. 1, Tit. i. 1; or he might, as he twice does, have 
simply written his name Paul, 1 Thess. i. 1, 2 Thess. i. 1. Why should 
he have been any more diffident with respect to doing this, in the present 
case, than in any other ? 

As to his diffidence arising from being an apostle to the Gentiles, 
which made him, as Pantzenus supposes, decline subscribing his name 
in an epistle to the Hebrews, so much weight cannot well be attributed 
to it. The writer of our epistle has told the persons addressed, of his 
circumstances, and of his companions ; he has also asked their prayers, 
that “he might be speedily restored to them ;” all which necessarily 
implies, that his name was not designed to be wholly concealed, and 
could not be.so concealed, from those whom he directly and sriginally 
addressed : so that neither of Panteenus’ reasons for Paul’s declining 
to subscribe his name, appears to have any considerable weight in it. 

Eichhorn and Bertholdt, it must be acknowledged, have refuted the 
good father’s critical reasoning, on which I have just animadverted ; 
but they should not (as they appear to have done) substitute this for a 
confutation of his testimony also. Bertholdt moreover maintains, that 
Pantenus has simply expressed an opinion, that Paul wrote the epistle 
to the Hebrews; an opinion merely his own, and not founded on any 
tradition. This he endeavours to prove, by the following argument :— 
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“It is clear, that Panteenus’ expressions imply the existence of persons, 
in his time, who maintained the opinion, that Paul was not the author 
of the epistle to the Hebrews. Now, if general tradition maintained 
that he was, how could there be any such persons? For at this time 
it was easy to trace a tradition of this nature up to its primary source.” 
Einleit. p. 2918. 

But has there ever been a period, since the Gospels or Epistles were 
written, in which more or less of them were not discarded by some, and 
doubted by others? Have there not been some such men as Ebionites, 
Alogi, Marcionites, and others of a similar character, in every age, and 
almost in every country? And can it be a valid objection to a book, 
- or to testimony respecting it, that such men have rejected it, or doubted 
it? If so, then the whole New Testament must be given up at once; 
and the effort to maintain its genuineness, abandoned as a task utterly 
hopeless ; for what part of it has not been discarded by some of these, 
or such like, sectarians ? 

Does Panteenus, I ask, tell us whence the doubts in question arose; 
whether from his own mind, from heretics, or from the members of the 
catholic church? Not a word of this. Be it, then, that they came 
from whatever quarter you please, or from all quarters; the weight of 
his testimony is increased, rather than diminished, by the objections. 
For how does the case now stand? Pantenus had objections to the 
apostolic origin of the epistle suggested, by members of the catholic 
church, by heretics, and by his own mind; yet such was the strength of 
his conviction, arising from the evidence opposed to these doubts, that he 
hesitates not in the least to consider it as an established point, that Paul 
was the author of this epistle. He speaks of it as being certainly his. 

Now, whence did Panteenus derive such a conviction? Pantenus, 
who was at the head of the first Christian school in the world; who 
resided near Palestine, and where constant communication was all the 
time kept up with that country; Panteenus, who lived within a century 
after the apostolic age. It cannot be shown, nor in any way rendered 
probable, that he had any favourite or peculiar sentiment to be sup- 
ported by the epistle to the Hebrews, which was the reason why he 
defended its apostolic origin. I am aware of the allegation made by 
some, that the epistle to the Hebrews was already received in the churches 
as one of the sacred books; and that, as some doubted respecting it, 
because it wanted an apostle’s name to sanction it, Pantenus, in order 
to save its credit, and defend the custom of the churches in receiving it 
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as canonical, assigned the reasons produced above, why Paul did not 
‘subscribe his name to it. But is not this, after all, conceding the very 
point which it is meant to deny? ‘* The epistle to the Hebrews 
was already received by the churches; therefore Panteenus defends it!” 
Indeed? And how came it to be received ? Whence this general credit 
already obtained; a credit so strong, a custom of reception so general, 
as to inspire Panteenus with entire confidence in its canonical authority, 
and raise him above all the objections which had been suggested? And 
how comes it, that no epistles should have made their way into the 
canon, amid all the conflicting opinions, and various apocryphal and 
supposititious writings, of the early ages of the church, but those which 
either bear an apostle’s name, or were by general consent assigned to an 
apostle? This is a fundamental question, in respect to the great subject 
of the authority of our New Testament canon. It is an articulus stantis 
vel cadentis auctoritatis, in respect to it. And the answer to this 
question plainly is, that the catholic church in the primitive age, taken 
as a body, were governed by the maxim, that no book or epistle could be 
properly regarded as canonical, except such as was written by an apostle. 

I am far from denying, that particular churches, and even particular 
regions of country, did, near the close of the second century, and after- 
wards, regard as sacred, some of the apocryphal books of the Old 
Testament and of the New. The quotations from them by the Christian 
fathers, is conclusive evidence of this. But, then, such books, for the 
time being, were of course estimated as holding a rank entitled to the 
credit of inspired books. And in respect to the apocryphal writings of 
the New Testament, it is clear that they were regarded, (where they 
were admitted as canonical,) as either coming from the hands of 
apostles, or as having been written with their approbation, or under their 
inspection. Nothing can be more evident, than that there was a con- 
stant verging of the church, as a body, toward the point of limitation, 
in respect to canonical credit, that has just been stated. That some 
churches and persons should have committed mistakes, respecting the 
extent to which the principle adverted to would carry them, is not at all 
to be wondered at, considering the state of literary knowledge at that 
period. But that such mistakes were not committed by the predominant 
part of the churches, is demonstrated from the state of the New Testa- 
ment, ever since the earliest period; the received books of which are 
only those, which were regarded as being of apostolic origin, or revision, 
and generally believed to be so. 
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Such being the fact, we may ask, and we ought to ask, How came the 
epistle to the Hebrews into the canon; so that Clement of Rome in 
the very first century, and Panteenus in the next, refer to it as Scripture ? 
Why, plainly, because an apostolic origin was attributed to it. Pan- 
tenus regards this as certainty ; and Panteenus says that the apostle who 
wrote it was Paul, dare 7d... . rote ‘EGoaiorg ereséddevy [Iatdor. | 

I readily concede, that he is not a witness contemporary with Paul. 
But he is a witness, (and one of the very best the age afforded, in which 
he lived, and was so distinguished as a man of knowledge) of what the 
opinion of the churches then was. Is it not evident, that in the passage 
under consideration, he is defending the usual opinion of the churches, 
_ in regard to our epistle; and that he is xot merely delivering his own pri- 
vate sentiments ? The manner in which he speaks, plainly declares this. 

Moreover, that he did speak the opinion which was prevalent and 
general at this period, is rendered still more probable by the fact, that 
at least as early as the time in which he lived, probably earlier, the 
Syriac translation in the East, and the old Latin version in the West, as 
we have already seen, were completed ; both of which went into general 
use in those countries, and both of which comprise the epistle to the 
Hebrews. In regard to the Syriac, it may be further noted, that while 
it was made too early, as it would seem, to comprise the 2d epistle of 
Peter, and the 2d and 3d epistles of John, (which for various reasons 
came later into circulation than the other epistles,) it still comprises the 
epistle to the Hebrews. Are not these facts, then, when taken together, 
good evidence, that the credit of this epistle was early and widely dif- 
fused, and that it was regarded at a very early period, by the great body 
of the churches, as of apostolic origin? To which of the apostles it was 
assignéd by current belief, and of course by current tradition, Panteenus 
informs us. 

Let it be distinctly noted, that all this took place within about a 
century after the apostolic age, (and probably less ;) ‘‘ when tradition,” 
as Bertholdt says, ‘‘ might be easily traced back to its origin.” Does 
not, then, the testimony of Panteenus, whom Photius (Cod. 118) repre- 
sents to be not only a hearer of those who had seen the apostles, but of 
some of the apostles themselves, supported as it is by concurrent testi- 
mony of the canon of the churches in the East and in the West, amount 
to satisfactory evidence, in regard to general ecclesiastical tradition at 


the time in which this father lived? And if so, does not this plead’ 


strongly for the probability, that Paul was the author of the epistle ? 
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I am unable to distinguish the testimony in question of Pantzenus, 
from that of other writers, whom Bertholdt quotes as good support for 
the genuineness of other books of the New Testament. How many 
hundred testimonies has he quoted, where the witness does not say 
whether he delivers his own opinion, or recites tradition! Yet Bertholdt 
takes these, and such like testimonies, as legitimate evidence, when he 
sets out to establish the genuineness of any books of the New Testament, 
or of any ancient writing. Why, then, should he resort to the extra- 
ordinary, the unsupported, (I may say improbable,) supposition, that 
Panteenus has, in the case before us, only delivered his own private 
opinion? Even if it were so, the question, ‘ On what was the opinion 
grounded? what induced him to believe so?’ would present serious 
difficulties, in respect to the suggestions which Bertholdt has made; as 
I have already shown. 

At any rate, the principle which Bertholdt assumes here, would render 
it utterly impossible ever to establish the genuineness of any of the New 
Testament books; and, I may add, of any other ancient book. A prin- 
ciple fraught with such consequences, cannot, either with propriety or 
safety, be admitted into our critical investigations. 

The importance of this discussion, which treats of testimony so early 
and respectable, in regard to the subject in question, will, I hope, be a 
sufficient apology for the length to which it has been protracted. 

Panteenus was succeeded, in his school, by the celebrated Clement of 
Alexandria, near the close of the second century. Clement, as he tells 
us in the first book of his Stromata, (p. 274. Lardner, Cred. ii. 462,) 
had travelled in Greece, Italy, the East, and Egypt, in quest of know- 
ledge, and employed masters in all these countries. With Panteenus he 
settled down in Egypt; and he represents this teacher, though last in 
time, as first in merit. He compares him to the Sicilian bee, that had 
gathered flowers from the prophetic and apostolic meadows; and repre- 
- sents him as filling the minds of his hearers with pure knowledge. 

Clement, then, was well qualified to judge what was the general usage 
and tradition of the churches, in respect to the canon of Scripture ; as 
he had traversed a great part of the regions where churches were planted. 
His testimony (extracted from a work of his, entitled ‘Yrorurécete,) is 
preserved by Eusebius, in his Ecc. Hist. l. vi. c.14. “In his book,” 
says Eusebius, ‘‘ Clement affirms that Paul 1s the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews ; and that, as it was addressed to Hebrews, it was origi- 
nally written in their language, and afterwards translated by Luke, for 
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the use of the Greeks; which is the reason, why the colouring of the style 
is the same in this epistle and in the Acts of the Apostles. The reason 
why Paul did not affix his name at the head of it, probably is, because 
the Hebrews had conceived a prejudice against him, and were suspicious 
of him. Very prudently, therefore, he did not place his name at the 
head of the epistle, so as to divert them from the perusal of it.* 

Eichhorn and Bertholdt have endeavoured to show here, also, that 
Clement’s testimony is only his own private opinion, or at most, that of 
his master, Panteenus. Eichhorn attacks the apology which Clement 
makes for Paul’s omitting to prefix his name to the epistle ; and seeming 
to triumph over this, he dismisses the whole of the testimony along 
with it. Bertholdt has pursued a course somewhat different. Panteenus 
he represents as giving one reason why the name of Paul is omitted ; 
Clement, another. This contradiction, he avers, proves that neither 
Pantenus nor Clement rested on tradition as their support, but only 
followed their own conjecture. 

This conclusion is somewhat singular. What is the point in question ? 
Simply, whether Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews. Panteenus says 
that he did; Clement asserts the same; both, as it appears, without 
any doubt or hesitation in their own minds. How came they by this 
confidence? Clement derived it, says Bertholdt, from his master Pan- 
tenus. But from whom did Pantenus derive it? Whence did he get 
so much confidence respecting this point, as to overcome all the obstacles 
thrown in the way of such a belief? He appears to have been a man 
of great sobriety, knowledge, diligence, and excellence of character.. He 
was no innovator; nor does it appear that he had any pride of specu- 
lative opinions and conceits to foster. But because he answers the 
doubts, that had been suggested against Paul’s being the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, in one way, and Clement in another, “‘ this,”’ says 
Bertholdt, “is contradiction ; and it shows that neither of these fathers 
grounded his opinion on tradition, but on his own conjectures.” Con- 
tradiction in what? Are these two fathers agreed on the great point in 
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question, viz. whether Paul was the author of the epistle? This is con- 
ceded. Where, then, is the contradiction? ‘They are not agreed how 
the doubts raised against it should be solved.” What follows? ‘« Why, 
as Bertholdt avers, ‘‘ that they grounded not their opinions on tradition.” 
That is, (if this have any appropriate meaning,) that tradition had not 
brought down to them the mode of solving these doubts ; since they were 
not agreed in the mode of solving them. But what if tradition had, as 
is most probable, handed down to them neither doubts nor solutions; 
and that the solutions they proposed were of newly-raised doubts, which 
about this time began to appear in some of the Occidental churches— 
solutions drawn, as I would most freely concede, from their own personal 
views, rather than from tradition; what, I ask, has the manner of soly- 
ing these doubts to do with the main point at issue? Nothing at all; 
and be it, that Eichhorn has triumphed over both the good fathers, Pan- 
teenus and Clement, in showing the incompetency of their reasoning to 
solve the doubts then raised, it leaves their testimony, as to the great 
point at issue, quite untouched. 

I am not disposed, however, to concede so much to Eichhorn’s rea- 
soning, in respect to the assertions of Clement. If Paul did write the 
epistle to the Hebrews, and direct it to a church in Palestine, every one 
acquainted with his history knows, that the Hebrews in that country, 
at least very many of them, were affected towards him as Clement has 
represented them to be; and this might be a proper and adequate rea- 
son, for not setting down his name at the head of his epistle. 

«« But Paul,” says Eichhorn, “ has not shrunk from openly professing 
his name on all other occasions.” This may be true. But to what 
other part of the church did he write, cireumstanced as the Jews of 
Palestine were? Does not a prudent man change the mode of his 
address, as circumstances may require ? 

** But, after all, the author has not concealed himself. At the close 
of the epistle he has developed circumstances which must certainly make 
him known.” I grant it, in respect to the church whom he immediately 
and primitively addressed; but the case would not be the same in 
respect to other churches, for whom, also, there can be but little doubt, 
the epistle was ultimately designed. At least, those who read it, would 
first have been subjected to the influence of its reasoning, and its elo- 
quent and powerful remonstrances, before they would come to make the 
inquiries about the author, suggested by the circumstances at the close. 
May not the author, who could write such an epistle, well have trusted 
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to its power in disarming prejudices, which the appearance merely of a 
name at the outset might have heightened? And might not Clement, 
who travelled through the East, and over so many countries, have thus 
fecome acquainted with the manner in which the difficulty was com- 
monly solved, which he proposes? This solution, although Eichhorn 
thinks it to be so incompetent, is still a much more probable one than 
that of Pantenus; nay, I must think that it is in itself by no means 
destitute of probability. How can it be shown in any way to be incon- 
gruous, that such a reason should have influenced Paul to withhold his 
name ? 

But further, Bertholdt says, ‘‘ Another proof that Clement did not 
ground his testimony on tradition, is, that he declares the epistle to have 
been originally written in Hebrew ; and that Luke translated it into the 
Greek language; and thus he merely undertakes, in his own way, to 
account for the diversity of the style from that of Paul, and its similarity 
to that of the Acts of the Apostles ?” 

Be it so then, for the sake of argument. But still, what is the amount 
of this? Nothing more than that Clement undertakes to meet an objec- 
tion, raised from the style of the epistle; and to show how this style 
could be somewhat diverse from Paul’s, and yet the epistle derive its 
origin from that apostle. How can this determine, that Clement did not 
ground his belief of Paul’s being the author of the epistle, on the tradi- 
“tion of the church, rather than on his own conjecture ? 

In fact, that Clement should have remained entirely unmoved in his 
opinion, by all objections made to Paul’s being the author of our epistle, 
proves just the reverse of what Bertholdt has endeavoured to establish. 
It proves, beyond all reasonable controversy, the strength and constancy 
of his opinion, which triumphed over all such obstacles; and which to 
do this, must, as it seems to me, have been supported, in his own mind, 
by the general voice of the churches among whom he had travelled. 

But further to invalidate the testimony of Panteenus and Clement, 
Bertholdt suggests, that ‘‘ they were inclined to favour the epistle to 
the Hebrews, on account of the Alexandrine spirit which reigns in 
it,” [he means the spirit of allegorizing and finding secondary senses to 
language ;] and ‘‘to establish the credit of a favourite letter ey 
attributed it to Paul, being supported in this by the apparent similarity 
which it has to his writings.” 

Now, since this is altogether gratuitous conjecture, it might not 


improperly be answered by conjecture that such was not the case. I 
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will suggest, however, that it is by no means certain, either that Pan- 
teenus or Clement were natives of Alexandria. The probability is, that 
they came there partly as learners, but principally as teachers; and that 
their opinions were not formed merely by the fashion of interpreting the 
Scriptures at Alexandria. Besides, what ground is there to suppose that 
these fathers, conscientious and deeply imbued with reverence for the 
Scriptures as they were, would have been persuaded, by attachment to 
the Alexandrine spirit of allegory, to foist a book into the canon of the 
New Testament as Paul’s, when they had no evidence on which to 
ground such an opinion? And how comes it, that at this very period, 
this same epistle was inserted in the canon, in the Jtala of the western 
churches, and the Peshito or old Syriac version of the eastern ones ? 
Did Pantenus and Clement effect this? They had no concern with the 
management of either of these churches. Christians then in the East 
and West, far distant from Alexandria, did ascribe canonical authority ~ 
to this epistle; and if they did so, there 1s, of course, good reason to 
believe, that they ascribed the epistle to an apostle as the author. What 
probability can there be, then, that Clement and Pantzenus ascribed this 
epistle to Paul, merely on the ground of their own private opinion or 
local prejudices ? 

The sum of testimony for the esa century has now been presented. 
Its importance is greatly magnified by its proximity to the time when the 
epistle was written, and when tradition respecting it might be traced 
back, as Bertholdt avers, without much difficulty, by a sober and inte- 
rested inquirer. That at the close of the first century, the epistle to the 
Hebrews was not only extant, but in full credit as a canonical writing 
at Rome, we have seen in the examination of the testimony of Clement 
of Rome. That at the close of the second century, it occupied a place 
in the canon of the eastern, the western, and the intermediate churches, 
follows from the testimony that has now been examined. That Paul 
was the author of this epistle, appears to have been the firm belief of 
the most celebrated theological school then existing; and that this 
belief harmonized with that of the churches in general, who required 
evidence of apostolic origin or approbation, in order to entitle an epistle 
to a place in the canon, seems quite probable. and is contradicted by no 
circumstances with which we are acquainted. 

We may now advance to the former part of the third century, and 
examine a few of the principal witnesses. 

The celebrated Origen, second to none of the fathers (except Jerome) 
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as a critic, and in general learning superior to them all, the disciple and 
the successor of Clement at Alexandria, is, in all respects, a most 
important witness to be examined. He spent his life in the study and 
explanation of the Scriptures; and his testimony in regard to the canon 
of Scripture, at the time when he flourished, (A. D. 220,) is of greater 
weight than that of any other individual of the same period. 

The most explicit testimony of Origen is, that which Eusebius has 
preserved, Ecc. Hist. vi. 25; being an extract from one of Origen’s 
homilies on the epistle to the Hebrews. The passage runs thus in Euse- 
bius: ‘‘ In respect to the epistle to the Hebrews, Origen decides thus in 
his homilies upon it. ‘The character of the style of the epistle to the 
Hebrews has not the unpolished cast of the apostle’s language, who pro- 
fesses himself to be a man unlearned in speech, i. e. in phraseology. 
Besides, this epistle, in the texture of its style, is more conformed to 
Greek idiom ; as every one must confess, who is able to distinguish differ- 
ences in style. Moreover, the ideas in this epistle are admirable, and 
not inferior to those which are confessedly apostolic ; and this every one 
must concede is true, who has attentively read the writings of the apos- 
tles.’ A little further on he adds, ‘ If I were to give my opinion, I should 
say, the phraseology and the texture belong to some one relating the 
apostle’s sentiments, and, as it were, commenting on the words of his 
master. If any church therefore hold this to be an epistle of Paul, let 
it receive commendation on account of this; FOR IT IS NOT WITHOUT 
REASON (ov eixj,) THAT THE ANCIENTS HAVE HANDED IT DOWN 
(rapadeddxact, have had a tradition) AS BEING OF PAUL. Who wrote 
the epistle, [ypdac, penned it, or committed it to writing, ] God [only] 
knows with certainty ; but the report which has reached us is, that some 
affirm it to be written by Clement, bishop of Rome ; and some, by Luke, 
who wrote the Gospel and the Acts.’”* Euseb. Hist. Ecc. vi. 25. 
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This passage has been appealed to for different purposes, by writers 
of different sentiments ; by some, in order to show that Origen doubted, 
by others to show that he did not doubt, about Paul’s being the author 
of the epistle in question. Omitting an account of what others have 
said, let us endeavour to elicit the sentiments of Origen, by consider- 
ing this passage in connexion with other passages to be found in his 
writings. 

(1.) It is plain that Origen felt the force of the objection against the 
authorship of Paul, drawn from the style and manner of the epistle, in 
the same way as his preceptor Clement had before done; and to meet 
this objection, he suggests a reason similar to that which Clement had 
suggested. Clement says, that the epistle was first written in Hebrew, 
and then translated by Luke into Greek; and thus he endeavours to 
account for the supposed diversity of style between this epistle and those 
of Paul. But Origen does not appear to have at all supposed that it was 
written, at first, in Hebrew. He supposes it to have been for substance 
delivered, dictated, or spoken by the apostle, and penned down by some 
one who used his own diction, commenting, as it were, on the words of 
his master. In this way, the sentiments are regarded as apostolic and 
authoritative, while the diction is considered as arising from one not an 
apostle; and thus the full credit of the epistle is maintained, while the 
objection to this credit, drawn from the diversity of style, is apparently 
removed, 

(2.) It should be noted, that Origen does not say, whether the objec- 
tions against the epistle to the Hebrews being the production of Paul, 
arose from his own mind, or from the allegations of others. | Most pro- 
bably from both sources. He appears to have had a full conviction, that 
there was a diversity of style in it; and to remove the difficulty about 
the credit of the epistle, which arose in his mind from this circum- 
stance, he resorted to the supposition just mentioned. We can have 
no reasonable doubt, that at this time there were some, who alleged 
that this epistle did not come from the hand of Paul; as Panteenus 
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and Clement had, before this, made an effort to remove objections 
against it. 

(3.) The very manner in which Origen attempts to rentove objections, 
shows that he gave full credit to the apostolic origin of the epistle. 
“The thoughts,” he avers, ‘‘ are apostolic, and worthy of an apostle; 
but the diction is derived from another.” And when he says, “‘ It is not 
without reason that the ancients have handed it down as belonging to 
Paul ;’ and then adds, “‘ but who wrote it, God only knows with cer- 
tainty, some attributing it to Luke, and some to Clement :” nothing can 
be plainer, than that he means here to suggest, that he considers it to be 
uncertain who penned it, i. e. reduced it to writing ; for he had just 
asserted that the thoughts were suggested by the apostle, while the 
diction arose from him who reduced them to writing. To suppose (as 
has been supposed) that Origen means to assert, that God only knows 
from whom the sentiments of the epistle sprung, or who the author was, 
in this sense, is to suppose that Origen has directly contradicted himself, 
in the very same paragraph. Therefore, 

(4.) When Origen says, that some attribute it to Luke, and some to 
Clement; the probability clearly is, (from the connexion in which this 
stands,) that he means to say, “‘ Some attribute the penning or writing 
of it down, to the one or the other of these persons.” If this be so, (and 
it appears to be very plain that it is,) it only serves to show, that Origen 
did not consider the tradition about Luke and Clement as well estab- 
lished; and especially so, as the traditionary reports were not agreed 
respecting the amanuensis or recorder of the epistle. It is possible, 
I acknowledge, that Origen means to say, that some attributed the real 
authorship to Luke or Clement; although I cannot think that this 
opinion has any probable support, in the passage of Origen now under 
consideration, if it be explained by any just rules of interpretation. 

(5.) It is clear that Origen ascribes his own belief, and the belief of 
the churches of his time, that the epistle was Paul’s, to ancient tradition. 
“«¢ Tf any church receive this epistle as Paul’s, let it be commended for this; 
for it is not without reason, that the ancients (oi apxaior) have handed 
it down (apdedvxacr) as Paul’s.” Here two things are asserted ; first, 
that the tradition of its being Paul’s is well grounded, in Origen’s view, 


obk Eiki Tapadedwxacr; and secondly, that it is an ancient tradition, for 


of apxaio dvdpec have so thought. 
I cannot well account for it, that Eichhorn and Bertholdt have kept 
out of sight this direct testimony of Origen to the tradition of the churches. 
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Eichhorn has indeed quoted it (§ 271,) but made no comment upon it; 
while Bertholdt has broken the paragraph into two parts, and quoted 
what precedes the clause in question, in one place (p. 2944,) and that 
which follows it in another (p. 2956;) while he has wholly omitted the 
clause under consideration. The opinion of Pantenus and Clement, 
that Paul wrote this epistle, had previously been ascribed by these critics 
either to their own conjectures, or to the influence which the views of the 
church of Alexandria had over them, in respect to this subject. Origen 
also is represented by them, as struggling between his own convictions 
and the prejudices of the times, in respect to the point in question, and as 
falling at last upon the conjecture, that ‘‘ the sentiments are the apostle’s, 
while the diction is another’s,” in order to reconcile his own views, and 
the current prejudices of the Alexandrine church. These critics have 
been very careful to render prominent the expression of Origen—who 
wrote it, God [only] knows, report attributing it to Clement and to 
Luke; and they have quoted this too, without adverting at all to the 
evident meaning of it, which is, ‘‘ who penned or wrote it down is uncer- 
tain, report attributing it to different men; using the expression just as 
if Origen had simply said, ‘‘ who was the author of the epistle, God only 
knows.” See Berth. Einl. § 648. Eichh. § 271. Besides this, Bertholdt 
represents Origen ag asserting, that an ancient tradition, brought down 
even to his time, attributed the authorship of the epistle to Luke (p. 2955,) 
or to Clement (p. 2958;) but that Origen, believing neither of these 
ancient traditions, declared that ‘‘ God only knows who composed it.” 
One cannot help remarking, how leaning towards a favourite hypothesis 
will help to obscure one part of testimony, and make another to stand 
out in relief. That oi dpyator dvdpec have not, as Origen asserts, without 
reason declared the epistle to be Paul’s, this critic has passed over with 
profound silence. On the other hand, “ it is an ancient tradition,” he says, 
<< propagated down to the time of Origen, that either Clement or Luke 
composed it.” But Origen himself does not say this. His words are 
simply, ‘‘ Who wrote it [1. e. penned it down,] God knows, # 0€ ele Aude 
$9acaca toropia, but a report has come to us, that it was either Clement 
or Luke.” Now, where is the ancient tradition, brought even down to 
Origen’s time, ascribing the composition of the epistle to two different 
men, neither of whom Origen believed to be the author? So far from 
this, Origen says not a word here of ancient tradition; nor even of tradi- 
tion at all. He does not say that either icropia madata, or Tapadootg 
madaa, brings down this report; but simply # sic Hay 0dcaca icropia, 
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i. e. report has come to us ; or, it is reported; there is a report ; report 
says—that either Luke or Clement wrote it. Now, he might have used 
the same expression, I freely concede, if such report had been ancient ; 
but he might use the same, too, in reference merely to the reports of his 
day; at which time, no doubt, various difficulties were raised, in some of 
the churches, respecting the Pauline origin of the epistle. Certainly, 
then, Bertholdt has no right to represent Origen in the manner he does, 
as averring that ancient tradition assigned the authorship of the epistle 
to Luke or to Clement. 

Indeed, the language which Origen employs, in this case, would seem 
to be designedly different from that which he employs in the sentence 
wholly omitted by Bertholdt, which runs thus; “If any church holds 
this epistle to be Paul’s, it deserves commendation for this ; because otk 
elxq the ancients have handed it down to us, that it is Paul’s. Observe 
the expressions ot dpyatioe and rapadedwxaor, words altogether appro- 
priate to the designation of truly ancient tradition, and not to be mis- 
taken; while the report concerning Luke and Clement is announced 
simply by # cig tac p0dcaca ioropia, leaving it wholly indeterminate 
whether this report is recent or ancient; for ¢@dacaca surely does not 
of course designate the antiquity of the report. Why Bertholdt should 
thus magnify this part of Origen’s assertion, and wholly omit all notice 
of the other, which cannot be misunderstood, and is not liable to mis- 
construction, is best known to himself. But thus much may he properly 
said, If the testimony of the ancients (or moderns) is to be managed in 
this way, then we may assert, with equal truth, our inability to prove 
any thing, or our ability to prove aliquid ex aliquo. 

That Origen was not in the doubtful state about the epistle, which the 
critics just named represent him to be, may be clearly evinced from other 
passages in his writings, even if the one already examined were to be 
regarded as dubious. For example ; Comm. on John, (ii. p. 18, ed. 
Huet.,) ‘‘ According to this, the apostle says,’”* and then quotes Heb. 
vy. 12. That by this apostle he meant Paul, other passages in the same 
commentary clearly show. E. g. “In the epistle to the Hebrews, the 
same Paul-says,’t p. 56; again, ‘‘ Paul in the epistle to the Hebrews,”’t 
p- 162. In his book against Celsus, he says; ‘For it is written by 
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Paul, in his letter to the Corinthians....and the same apostle says ;’”* 


‘and then he quotes Heb. v. 12, Contra Cels. p. 482, ed. Bened. In 
his treatise on prayer, he quotes the epistle to the Hebrews, as an epistle 
of the same apostle who wrote the epistle to the Ephesians, De Oratione 
i. p. 250, ed. Bened. In a homily, preserved in a Latin translation, he 
says, ‘‘ Paul himself, the greatest of the apostles, writing to the He- 
brews, says ;”+ then he quotes Heb, xii. 18, 22, 23. He also appeals 
to this epistle as authoritative, in establishing any position ; e. g. Comm. 
in John ii. 57, 58, ed. Huet. 

These testimonies can leave no doubt what the opinion of Origen was, 
as to the real authorship of the epistle, however he might account for 
what he deemed the peculiar colouring of the style. It is surely quite 
a subordinate question, Who was the amanuensis or translator of Paul? 
The important questions are, Did the sentiments originate from him ? 
And is he the real author of them? If Origen has not developed his 
opinion respecting these questions beyond all doubt, I know not that 
it is in the power of language to do this. If he has not most explicitly 
averred, that the then ancient tradition taught this, and for good reasons, 
I am unable to conceive how he could have averred it. 

(6.) Let us ask, how far back must this testimony have gone, in order 
to be ancient in Origen’s time? Nothing can be weaker, than the 
assertion that Origen refers, in his dpyator divdpec, to Clement and Pan- 
teenus; both of whom were his contemporaries, and lived until he was 
about thirty years of age. Panteenus died about 211, as Jerome affirms; 
_ Clement, about A. D. 217 or 220; and Origen was born A. D. 184 or 
185. Now, as Origen lived but little more than acentury from the apostolic 
age, nothing can be plainer, than that the of dpyaic déivédpec must mean, 
either those who were conversant with the apostles, or at least the gene- 
ration succeeding them. This not only confirms what I have already 
endeavoured to prove, from Clement of Rome, from the testimony of 
the Italic and Syriac versions, and from Pantenus and Clement, viz. 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was canonical in the primitive age of the 
church; but it shows, beyond reasonable doubt, that Pantenus and 
Clement believed Paul to be the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
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in common with the churches of their times, on the ground of ecclesias- 
tical tradition, and not from their own conceit, or their own prejudices in 
favour of Alexandrine notions. 

_ (7.) It appears that Origen was strongly impressed with the con- 
viction, that the style of the epistle to the Hebrews was different from 
the usual one of Paul. Yet so firm was his conviction, that the epistle 
for substance did originate from Paul, that he has not only often 
ascribed it directly to him, obiter, but given us at large his view, viz. 
that he considered Paul as the author of the thoughts or ideas. At the 
same time, he endeavours to account for it, without prejudice to this 
opinion, or to church tradition, that the costume of the epistle is not 
Pauline, by supposing a disciple of Paul to have recorded the concep- 
tions of his master in his own language. That Origen should have 
adhered to what he declares to be the tradition of the ancients, respecting 
the author of this epistle, under such circumstances, and beset with such 
doubts, exhibits, in a most striking manner, the strength of his convic- 
tions, and the weight of tradition in its favour. 

The allegation made by Eichhorn and Bertholdt, that Origen con- 
ceded the epistle to the Hebrews to be Paul’s, from forbearance to the 
prejudices of the church at Alexandria, and out of love to the allegory 
which is in it, the credit of which he would wish to defend, has no real 
support. In regard to his prejudices in favour of the church at Alex- 
andria, we cannot suppose them to have been very strong; for he was 
banished from this place, in the midst of his public labours, when he 
was about 48 years of age; and he spent the last 22 years of his life 
principally at Cesarea and in its neighbourhood, never returning 
again to Alexandria. Yet in works, published long after he resided at 
Cesarea, he ascribes to Paul. the epistle to the Hebrews. And in regard 
to the allegory of this epistle, if this were the principal reason for 
receiving it into the canon, then why did he not also receive the epistle 
of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, and many other pieces of a 
similar nature, in which the ancient church abounded? We may well 
be permitted to ask, indeed, why should we ascribe any other motive to 
Origen for receiving this epistle, than what he declares to have been a 
sufficient and commendable one in the churches, viz. that the anczents, 
NOT WITHOUT REASON, had handed it down as Paul’s? 

_ The opinion of the church at Alexandria appears to have been uni- 
formly the same, after the age of this great man. I shall very briefly 
notice it here; as testimony later than Origen’s, from this quarter, can 
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amount but to little more than proof, that the opinions of himself and his 
predecessors continued to be held without variation. 

Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, received the epistle to the Hebrews 
as canonical, and as the work of Paul, about A.D. 247; as did Theog- 
nostus, probably a teacher in the famous Christian school at Alexandria, 
about 282. It was received as Paul’s by Alexander, bishop in the same 
city, about 313; by the celebrated Athanasius, bishop of the same place, 
about 326; by Didymus, master of the catechetical school there, about 
370; and by Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, about 412. 

It is unnecessary to proceed any farther on, than down to the time 
of Jerome and Augustine; whose opinion in favour of this epistle being 
Paul’s, is universally acknowledged; and whose influence over the 
western churches occasioned the gradual, and finally the universal, 
reception of it, by all those churches in that quarter where it had been 
rejected. 


§ 15. Testimony of the Eastern Churches. 


From Egypt let us now repair to the Eastern region, and see what 
the tradition of the churches was in that quarter. 

We have already seen that Justin Martyr, a native of Samaria, quotes 
from our epistle about 140. After Justin, there were no considerable 
writers, in this part of the church, whose works are still extant, until the 


time of Eusebius. Methodius, however, bishop first of Olympus in 


Lycia, and afterwards of Tyre, seems pretty plainly to ascribe this epistle 
to Paul, about 292, Lard. vii. 261. It was probably received as such 
by Pamphylius, presbyter at Cesarea, about 294; as it stands in the 
midst of Paul’s epistles, in a manuscript copied from one of Pamphilus, 
id. vii. 325. 

But the most important testimony from this quarter, (next after that 
of Origen, who lived at a period so much earlier, and spent here the 
most important part of his life, viz. the last twenty-two years of it,) 
remains to be recited. I refer to the testimony of Eusebius of Cesarea, 
the well-known historian of the church, who has taken so much pains to 
collect evidence from all quarters, respecting the canon of Scripture. I 
shall produce his testimony in a collected view, in order to facilitate the 
comparison of it; and then subjoin a few remarks. 

Lib. 111. ¢. iii. “ Fourteen epistles are clearly and certainly Paul’s; 
although it is proper to be known, that some have rejected that which is 
written to the Hebrews, alleging, with the church at Rome, that it is 
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spoken against, as not belonging to Paul.’* A little after this, in the 
same book, c. xxv., he reckons among the books of Scripture, which he 
calls épodoyotpevor, (i.e. not contradicted, or gainsayed, viz. by such 
authority as to create any doubts, or to any considerable extent, in the 
church,) the epistles of Paul; in which, beyond all question, he includes 
the epistle to the Hebrews; for he afterwards particularizes the epistle 
of James, of Jude, the 2d Peter, and 2d and 3d John, as those books 
which are dyrideyopevo, i. e. called in question, contradicted.t In the 
same book, c. xxxviil., after saying that Clement of Rome had made 
many extracts from the epistle to the Hebrews, he adds, ‘‘ Wherefore, 
not without reason, this epistle is reckoned among the writings of Paul. 
For when Paul had written to the Hebrews, in their vernacular language, 
some say that Luke made a translation of it, and some, that this Clement 
did, of whom we have been speaking.f{ In Lib. vi. c. xx., he mentions, 
that ‘‘ Caius, in a dispute against Proclus, held at Rome in the time of 
Zephyrinus, blames the temerity and audacity of his opponents in com- 
posing new writings, and mentions only thirteen epistles of Paul, not 
numbering that which is inscribed to the Hebrews. Moreover, even to 
the present time, this epistle is reckoned, by some of the Romans, as not 
belonging to Paul.’’§ 

In Eusebius, we meet with the first ecclesiastical writer, who has 
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designedly made out a full and regular catalogue of the canon of the 
New Testament; and who made extensive investigation, in regard to 
the opinions of the church respecting this subject. From a view of his 
testimony, collected and compared together, it is clear— 

(1.) That there were, in the East, some who doubted whether Paul 
wrote the epistle to the Hebrews; and that they appealed, in support of 
this opinion, to the church at Rome. It is clear, too, that in the time 
of Zephyrinus, (about 212,) there were persons in the Western church, 
and probably at Rome, who denied that this epistle was written by 
Paul; for Caius reckons only thirteen epistles of Paul, probably omit- 
ting that to the Hebrews. And that this denial continued down 
to the time of Eusebius, in the church at Rome, (his words are, 
rapa ‘Pwpalwy riow, by some of the Romans,) is clearly signified by 
this historian. 

(2.) His assertion of the Pauline origin of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
is as unequivocal and strong as language can well make it. ‘‘ Fourteen 
epistles of Paul,” (of course, the epistle to the Hebrews included, there 
being but thirteen without it,) ‘‘are CLEARLY and CERTAINLY Paul’s, 
mpdondot kat cageic. And again, he reckons this epistle among the books 
which are dporoyotpevor, 1. e. generally recognized, admitted. These 
declarations Eusebius makes, with a full view of the objections urged 
against this epistle by some. It is clear, then, that he did not consider 
those objections as respectable enough, or sufficiently extensive, or well 
grounded, to raise any serious doubts in his own mind about this matter, 
or to weigh at all against the current and general opinion of the church 
on this subject. Consequently, nothing can be more directly to the 
purpose, for demonstrating the strength and generality of the opinion in 
the church, at the time of Eusebius, that Paul wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews, than this testimony. For as Eusebius has been careful, even 
when asserting that the epistle is clearly and certainly Paul’s, to note 
that there are some who dissent from this opinion, and also to collect, in 
various instances, accounts of disagreement in respect to it, it may be 
regarded as quite certain, that he viewed opposition to it as neither well 
founded, nor extensive enough to raise any serious doubts about the 
correctness of the common opinion of the churches. 

(3.) It is pretty evident, that Eusebius had heard of the objections 
drawn from the style of the epistle, which Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen had before endeavoured to answer. Eusebius thinks that Paul 
wrote it in Hebrew, and says that some attributed the translation of it to 
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Luke, and some to Clement. His own opinion is, that the translation 
is to be ascribed to the latter. 

It will be recollected, now, that Origen, residing at the same place, 
(Cesarea,) had, nearly a century before, mentioned the very same report 
or tradition. The passage in Eusebius shows, therefore, the uniformity 
of the tradition ; it serves also to show, that when Origen adverts to it, 
he means to say, (as I have above supposed him to say,) that God only 
knows who penned or wrote down the epistle; not, who was the author 
of the sentiments, for these he directly attributes to Paul; just as Euse- 
bius attributes the authorshipto Paul, and the diction to Clement. 

(4.) One thing more is evident, from the testimony of Eusebius. 
While he records, with fidelity, the fact that there were some in that 
quarter of the church who doubted the Pauline origin of this epistle, he 
tells us, at the same time, that those who did deny it, alleged the example 
of the church at Rome, in order to justify themselves in so doing. The 
necessary implication of course is, that they could not support themselves 
by any creditable example in the Oriental churches. Would they have 
made an appeal for support, to a church abroad at so great a distance, 
if they could have found it at home, and in their own quarter? Most 
surely not; for at that period, the church of Rome was inferior in credit 
to a number of other churches in the East. The very nature of this 
appeal shows, that respectable support for the denial of the Pauline 
_ origin of our epistle, could not be found in the East. 

_Eichhorn has, indeed, cited the above testimony of Eusebius; but he 
has passed it without comment, excepting the single remark, that “ the 
reason of Eusebius, for supposing Paul to have written the epistle to 
the Hebrews, was, that it was very old, and was cited so far back as the 
time of Clement of Rome ;’’ a reason which, if it were well founded, 
would of course make Paul the author of all very old ecclesiastical 
writings, which had been often cited, and were anonymous. 

Bertholdt has exhibited more sensibility to the testimony of Eusebius. 
He confesses that Eusebius founds his judgment, respecting the books 
of the New Testament, on the tradition of the Oriental church. The 
repeated asseverations of Eusebius as to this point, did not permit him 
to conclude otherwise; although Eichhorn has left out of sight every 
circumstance of this nature. But then, says Bertholdt, ‘did this tradi- 
tion go back to the apostolic age? Undoubtedly not,” he answers ; “ it 
went back only to Pantenus and Clement of Alexandria, who grounded 
it only upon supposition, or on their own personal views and feelings.” 
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And then he goes on to assert, that ‘ the epistle to the Hebrews was first 
favourably received at Alexandria, because it was so congenial to the 
allegorizing spirit of that place; thence the credit of it diffused itself to 
Antioch in Syria; and what Antioch and Alexandria believed concerning 
it, would, in process of time, be believed by all the other churches in 
Egypt, and in the East. Thus it came about, that in Eusebius’ time 
there was such a general consent among the churches of his neigh- 
bourhood, in the belief that Paul was the author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews.” 

It is not necessary to answer this, except by saying, that from begin- 
ning to end, it is a series of suppositions, wholly unsupported by a single 
historical fact, and wholly incapable of being supported by any known 
facts. The examination through which we have already passed, has, I 
trust, afforded sufficient evidence, that the suppositions in question are 
contrary to facts, and destitute therefore of any actual support, as well 
of any tolerable degree of probability. What connexion had Antioch 
with Alexandria? And how should a single Egyptian church and 
school, planted and instituted late in the apostolic age, if not after it, 
influence all the churches of the East, planted by Paul and the other 
apostles, and nurtured by their personal hearers and disciples, so as to 
make them receive a supposititious book into their canon? And why 
should not a multitude of other allegorical books, (like the Shepherd 
of Hermas,) written in or near the apostolic age, have been advanced to 
a place in the canon by the Alexandrine church, and thence have diffused 
their credit among all the Eastern churches? But it is unnecessary to 
proceed with such questions. If principles of argument, and methods 
of weighing testimony respecting ancient writings, may be adopted, like 
those which Eichhorn and Bertholdt have adopted here, in order to 
maintain the theory which they had espoused, any ancient writing what- 
ever may be proved to be either spurious or genuine, as shall best suit 
the notion of any individual. He has only to make out a series of bold 
and confident swppositions, and his work is done. 

I deem it unnecessary to detail the testimony of writers in the Oriental 
churches, subsequent to the time of Eusebius. I shall merely advert to 
them, because it is not denied by any respectable critics, that, subsequent 
to this period, the epistle to the Hebrews was generally regarded in the 
East as Paul’s. 

Archelaus, bishop of Mesopotamia, received the epistle to the Hebrews 
as Paul’s, about A.D. 300; as did the author of the Synopsis of Scrip- 
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ture ascribed to Athanasius, and written about 320; Adamantius, about 
330; Cyril of Jerusalem, about 348; the council of Laodicea, about 363; 
Epiphanius, about 368; Basil, about 370; Gregory Nazianzen, about 
370; Gregory Nyssen, about 371; Ephrem Syrus, about 370; Diodore 
of Tarsus, about 378; and Chrysostom, about 398. Others might be 
named, which are mentioned in Lardner’s collection of testimonies, but 
it is superfluous. The object on account of which these have been 
adduced, is merely to show the unity and universality of the opinion, in 
the Oriental churches, that Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews subse- 
quently to the time of Eusebius, on whose testimony I have already 
dwelt. 

In fact, not a single writer of any respectability in the catholic church, 
in all the East, has been produced, who rejected this epistle; an extra- 
ordinary circumstance, indeed, if the belief of its apostolic origin was 
not altogether a predominant one in Egypt, and throughout all the 
eastern world. That there were individuals in this part of church, who 
doubted o1 denied the authenticity of it, will certainly be admitted by 
every unprejudiced inquirer. But that there was any thing like a 
respectable or widely diffused party, who denied it, can be supported by 
no competent evidence whatever. 


§-16. Testimony of the Western Churches. 


In the Western churches, the case was certainly different. We come 
now to take a view of their opinion. 

We have already seen, that Clement of Rome, at the close of the 
apostolic age, has frequently quoted this epistle, and in the same way, 
and for the same purposes, that he does other parts of the Scripture; 
and,- consequently, we cannot entertain reasonable doubts, that he 
regarded it as a part of the sacred records. Eusebius long ago drew 
the same conclusion. ‘ Clement,” says he, “ in his epistle acknow- 
ledged by all, which he wrote to the Corinthians in behalf of the church 
at Rome, exhibits many sentiments that are contained in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, making use of the very words of the epistle in several sen- 
tences, by which he shows most clearly, that this writing is not recent ; 
whence it seems probable, that it is to be reckoned among the other 
writings of the apostle,” Ecc. Hist. iii. 38. (See the original Greek, on 
p. 74, above.) That it had such credit, in this quarter of the church, 
for some time after this, is sufficiently manifest from the fact, that the old 
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Latin version comprises it ; which was probably made before A. D. 15), 
or (as almost all acknowledge) before A. D. 200. : 

The first negative evidence to be found among the Western churches, 
respecting the question before us, is that of Ireneeus, bishop of Lyons in 
France, during the latter part of the second century. Neither the 
country from which he sprung, nor the time of his birth or death, are 
known with any certainty. Eichhorn has placed him at A. D. 150, 
evidently in order to throw his testimony as far back toward the apostolic 
age as possible. Lardner places him at A. D. 178, a much more pro- 
bable era. He was a disciple of Polycarp, when very young; for he 
states himself, that when a child, he was a hearer of Polycarp, in Hither 
Asia, v. 20. 

Photius (fl. A. D. 858) tells us in his Bibliotheca, that Stephen Gobar, 
a writer of the middle ages, says, that Ireneeus and Hippolytus declare 
‘the epistle to the Hebrews not to be Paul’s,” Cod. 152. Eich. p. 519. 
Whence Gobar drew his conclusion, Photius does not inform us; non 
does it any where appear. In all the writings of Irenzus, now extant, 
no such assertion is contained; but then several of his writings are lost. 
That Ireneeus was acquainted with the epistle to the Hebrews, and that 
he has cited it, is directly testified by Eusebius, who says, that “‘ he wrote 
a book of various disputations, in which he mentions the epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the book called the Wisdom of Solomon, quoting some 
expressions from them,” * v. 26. But Eusebius does not say whether he 
quotes them as Scripture, or not; and as the book of Ireneeus, to which 
he adverts, has perished, we have now no certain means of judging. 
Storr, Cramer, and some other critics, have called in question this asser- 
tion of Gobar, and have supposed that it is only a conclusion which he 
drew from the fact, that Ireneeus had not quoted the epistle to the 
Hebrews in his works. But this reasoning must, of course, be merely 
hypothetical. We have the bare assertion of Gobar, without the grounds; 
and as Irenzeus has made no use of the epistle to the Hebrews, in his 
works still extant, the probability seems to be, that Gobar has given a 
correct. statement. The passages produced by Lardner, as possible 
quotations, have indeed a close affinity with some passages in the epistle 
to the Hebrews; but still they may have been taken from the Old Testa- 
ment, instead of this epistle. (Lard. i. 368—370.) Neither can the 
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fact, that Ireneeus has quoted the epistle to the Hebrews, (which is suf- 
ficiently vouched for by Eusebius,) determine the question in respect to 
the nature of his testimony; for surely he may have quoted books, which 
he did not regard as Scriptural. On the whole, in the present state of 
evidence, it would seem, that we ought to admit it as probable, that 
Irenzeus did not include the epistle to the Hebrews in his canon; but on 
what ground, is uncertain. It may, indeed, have been the case, that this 
epistle, originally addressed to Hebrews in Palestine, had not yet ob- 
tained circulation and credit among that part of the church in Asia 
Minor, where Ireneus lived when he was a youth. It is not improbable, 
too, that he went in early life, with Polycarp his teacher, to Rome; and 
that he remained there until he was sent to Lyons in France, where he 
became the successor of Photinus, in the bishopric of that city. In this 
way it may be accounted for, that Ireneeus came to cherish doubts 
respecting the epistle to the Hebrews; which, we shall see, began to be 
somewhat extensively cherished in the Roman churches during the latter 
half of the second century. 

At the same time, one cannot but remark, that it appears quite sin- 
gular, when Eusebius expressly mentions Ireneeus as having quoted the 
epistle to the Hebrews, that he should not, on this occasion or some 
other, have at all adverted to the fact of his having denied the Pauline 
origin of this epistle, if such were the fact. This is the more singular, 
because Eusebius has devoted a chapter of considerable length, in his 
work, entirely to giving an account of the manner which Irenzus had 
mentioned the sacred books; and in this chapter there is not a word of 
Irenzeus quoted, respecting the epistle to the Hebrews. Ecc. Hist. v. 8. 

Moreover, Eusebius has evidently been careful and particular, on all 
occasions where the epistle to the Hebrews was treated of, to mention 
objections to it; or where persons of consideration in the church were 
named who rejected it, to state this fact. Eusebius also must have had 
the writings of Ireneeus, in a more perfect state and much more complete, 
than Gobar who lived so long afterwards. And as Ireneus was a writer 
for whom Eusebius evidently cherished a high respect, it is really very 
difficult to account for it, that he should not have once adverted to the 
opinion which Gobar affirms was held by Ireneeus. 

Difficult, however, as this would seem to be, the supposition that 
Irenzeus did not acknowledge our epistle, is somewhat strengthened by 
the united asseveration of Gobar and Photius himself, (Eichhorn, p. 519,) 
that Hippolytus, (whom Photius calls a disciple of Ireneus, and who 
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probably flourished about A. D. 220,) asserts of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, that it is not Paul’s, Eichhorn, p. 520. This Hippolytus 
is called, by Eusebius, a bishop of some place; but neither he, nor 
Jerome, knew its name. The probable opinion is, that it was Portus 
Romanus. Lard. iii. 89, seq. The assertion in question was made, as 
Photius states, in a book of Hippolytus against heresies, which he com- 
piled from a work of Irenzeus. But as the work is lost, all that remains 
is the statement of Gobar and Photius; which seems, however, to be 
entitled to credit. 

In accordance with this denial of the Pauline origin of our epistle, is 
the testimony of Eusebius in respect to Caius. Caius is called, by 
Photius, a presbyter of the church of Rome; which is quite probable, 
although Eusebius and Jerome simply state that he was a presbyter, 
without naming the place of his residence. He flourished, it is most 
probable, about A. D. 210. The statement of Eusebius is as follows. 

“There hath come to us a dialogue of Caius, a most eloquent man, 
held at Rome under Zephyrinus, with Proclus, a patron of the Montanist 
heresy; in which, reproving the rashness and audacity of his opponents 
in forging new writings, he makes mention of only thirteen epistles of the 
holy apostle, not numbering that to the Hebrews with the others ; and even 
to the present time, some of the Romans do not reckon it to be Paul’s.” 
Lard. ili. 24, Eus. vi. 20. See the original, on p. 97, above. 

The new writings or scriptures here mentioned, were the prophecies 
which the enthusiastic Montanists feigned to have delivered by inspira- 
tion ; Montanus having declared himself to be the Paraclete. See Eus. 
v. 14.18. Jerome states, that Caius denied the epistle to the Hebrews 
to be Paul’s; De Vir. Illus. voc. Caius. But Eusebius and Photius 
simply say, that he omitted it in his account of the canonical books; 
which, however, virtually implies, under such circumstances, what Jerome 
declares. 

In what circumstances this dialogue was composed; whether it was 
first actually held, for substance, with Proclus, and afterwards written 
down ; or whether it was only written (like the dialogues of Plato, 
Cicero, and others,) in order to represent the sentiments of Proclus, 
and confute them; whether it was held publicly, with the approbation 
of Zephyrinus and his presbyters, or not, we are not informed, and have 
no certain means of discovering. But I think it must be regarded as proba- 
ble, that Caius would not venture upon the publication of such a dialogue 
at Rome, without the concurrence or approbation of the church there. 
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Other evidence also is adduced, that doubts whether the epistle to the 
Hebrews was Paul’s had already begun at Rome, and in the West, 
toward the close of the second century. Muratorius (Antiq. Ital. Medii. 
ZEvi. tom, iii. p. 854,) has published a fragment of an anonymous author, 
who probably lived near the close of the second century, that contains a 
catalogue of books which he deemed canonical, and which lacks the 
epistle to the Hebrews, those of James, Peter, and 3d John; while it 
contains some apocryphal books. Speaking of Paul’s epistles, this 
anonymous writer says, ‘‘ Fertur [epistola] etiam ad Laodicenses. Alia 
apud Alexandrinos Paulli-nomine ficta ad heresia Marcionis, et alia 
plura; que in catholicam ecclesiam recipi non potest, fel enim cum 
melle misceri non congruit.” That is, ‘“‘ An epistle is in circulation, 
addressed to the Laodiceans. Another is current with the Alexandrians, 
forged in the name of Paul, for the sake of promoting the heresy of 
Marcion, and many other things, which the catholic church cannot 
receive, for it is not proper to mingle gall with honey.” 

Critics have supposed, that by the alza apud Alexandrinos, this writer 
means the epistle to the Hebrews, which was received by the Greeks or 
Alexandrians. But surely it must be very doubtful, whether our epistle 
to the Hebrews is meant, as this anonymous writer admits several books 
not canonical into his catalogue, and excludes several others which are 
so. Besides, he mentions another fictitious epistle, viz. that to the 
Laodiceans. Why may not this epzstle among the Alexandrians, forged 
in the name of Paul, in favour of the Marcion heresy, be wholly dif- 
ferent from our epistle to the Hebrews; which has not, and never had, 
the name of Paul affixed to it? And then how could this writer say, 
forged in favour of the Marcionite heresy? a heresy which denied the 
divine origin of the Jewish religion, and rejected the God of the Old 
Testament; two fundamental articles on which our epistle to the Hebrews 
is built. Nothing could be more directly opposed to Marcion, than this 
epistle. The probability, therefore, is, that our epistle to the Hebrews is 
not designated by the anonymous writer in question. But if it really be 
the fact, that he did mean to designate it, his consummate ignorance of 
the nature of its contents forbids us to attach any weight of importance 
to his testimony. 

But more definite and satisfactory eee that, about the close 
of the second century, there were doubts among the western churches 
whether our epistle was of apostolic origin, may be adduced from the 
works of Tertullian. This father, who flourished about A. D. 200, says 
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in his book De Pudicitia (c. 20,) ‘There is an epistle of Barnabas 
inscribed to the Hebrews; therefore by a man of such authority, that 
Paul placed him next to himself in respect to abstinence; “‘ Am IJ and 
Barnabas only without power to do this?” And, certainly, this epistle 
of Barnabas is more received among the churches, than the apocryphal 
Pastor of adulterers,” [he means the Shepherd of Hermas.] ‘‘ Warning 
therefore the disciples, that leaving the first principles,” &c. [quoting 
Heb. vi. 1, &c.* 

That Tertullian also alludes to the epistle to the Hebrews in other 
passages, seems to me quite probable, from the instances of this nature 
produced by Lardner, ii. 608—612. But it no where appears, what 
credit he attached to this epistle. It is plain from the passage quoted, 
that he ascribed it to Barnabas; and not improbable, that the churches 
in his neighbourhood, and perhaps at Rome, did the same, at this period. 
It is also plain, that he does not ascribe full canonical credit to it, 
because he does not consider it as the work of an apostle ; otherwise he 
would have vehemently urged its authority upon his opponents, as the 
passage which he quotes seems extremely apposite to his purpose, which 
was, to prove that lapsed Christians could not again be received into the 
bosom of the church. That there was a division of opinion among the 
churches of his day, in the region where he lived, at least, seems to be 
plainly indicated, by his saying that this epistle was more correct, and of 
more authority in the churches, than the Shepherd of Hermas ; which 
latter, however, we know to have been early admitted as part of the 
sacred records, by a number of churches in the West. 

On the whole, it is plain that Tertullian did not admit our epistle to 
be Paul’s; and that there were churches in that region, who doubted or 
denied that it was his. 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, comes next as a witness for the negative 
of our question. He flourished about A. D. 248, i.e. the next gene- 
ration after Tertullian, who died about A. D. 220. From Cyprian, how- 
ever, no direct testimony can be adduced. It is agreed, that he no 


* Volo, tamen, ex redundantia alicujus etiam comitis apostolorum testimonium — 
superinducere, idoneum confirmandi de proximo jure disciplinam magistrorum. 
Exstat enim et Barnabe titulus ad Hebreos, adeo satis auctoritatis viro, ut quem 
Paulus juxta se constituerit in abstinentize tenore; “Aut ego solus et Barnabas non 
habemus hoc operandi potestatem?” Et utique receptior apud ecclesias epistola 
Barnabe, illo apocrypho pastore mechorum. Monens itaque discipulos, “ Omissis 
omnibus initiis,” &e. De Pudicitia, c. 20, 
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where quotes the epistle to the Hebrews in his works; which we cannot 
well account for, if he admitted its authority. There is but one passage 
hitherto produced from him, which seems to have a bearing on our ques- 
tion. Itis as follows; ‘‘The apostle Paul, who was mindful of this 
authorized and well-known number, [he is speaking of the number 
seven,| writes to seven churches.”* This would of course exclude the 
epistle to the Hebrews, as there are seven churches addressed besides 
this. But still, I cannot consider this testimony so decisive as Lardner 
tnd Eichhorn do, in respect to Cyprian’s canon. For, as the epistle to 
the Hebrews has no address, Cyprian may have had reference only to 
such of Paul’s epistles as have an address to churches prefixed, which 
are seven in number. I do not, therefore, regard this passage as amount- 
ing tomuch. The fact that Cyprian has nowhere quoted the epistle 
to the Hebrews, considering how many writings he has left behind him, 
and how many occasions he had to quote the sentiments contained in it, 
renders it probable, either that he was unacquainted with the epistle, or 
that he did not admit its canonical authority. 

Novatus, a presbyter of Rome, (A. D. 251,) the founder of the Nova- 
tian sect, is supposed by some critics not to have received the epistle to 
the Hebrews. This inference is drawn from the fact, that he does not 
appeal to it, in behalf of the sentiments which he maintained, respect- 
ing the exclusion of the lapsed heretics from re-admission to the church. 
There are passages in his writings, however, in which he seems to refer 
to the epistle to the Hebrews, e. g. ‘‘ It is asserted of Christ, by prophets 
and apostles, that he sitteth at the right-hand of the Father ;”+ comp. 
Heb. i. 3. Again, “‘ Christ is found to be greater and better, not than 
one angel only, but than all the angels.”{ The last of these passages, in 
particular, looks very much like a quotation from Heb. i. 4. Be the 
case as it may, respecting Novatus himself, his followers, about thirty 
years afterwards, admitted the epistle in question; as is clear from the 
testimony of Philaster (about A. D. 380) on this subject, who states, 
that they received the usual canon of the Old and New Testament. 


Philast. Heeres. 82. 


* Et apostolus Paulus, qui hujus numeri legitimi et certi meminit, ad septem eccle- 


sias scribit. De Exhort. Mart. cap. xi. 
+ Aut eum sedere ad dextram Patris, et a prophetis et ab apostolis approbatur. 


De Reg. Fid. c. xxvi. 
{ Qui non uno, sed omnibus angelis et major et melior invenitur. 


Fid. c. xx. 


De Reg 
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This is all the negative testimony that I have been able to find, in 
the churches of the west, previously to A. D. 400; excepting what is 
implied in the statements of some of the Latin writers, to whom I shall 
now advert. 

We have already seen, in the passage cited from Tertullian, an inti- — 
mation of a difference of opinion among the Western churches, in respect 
to the epistle to the Hebrews, as if some received and some rejected it. 
Lactantius, about 306, who does not often quote Scripture, at least with 
any good degree of accuracy, seems to me to have some indubitable 
references to the epistle to the Hebrews, which Lardner has drawn out 
at length (vii. 185—188;) but as they only seem to recognize the 
authority of the epistle, but do not ascribe it to Paul, I shall not adduce 
them here. 

The epistle to the Hebrews was clearly received as Paul’s by Hilary, 
bishop of Poictiers, about A. D. 354; by Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari, 
about 354; by Victorinus, a famous rhetorician at Rome, about 360; 
by Ambrose, bishop of Milan, about 374; by Philaster, bishop of Bres- 
cia, in Italy, about 380; who states, however, that there were some who 
did not admit it to be Paul’s ; by Gaudentius, his successor, about 387 ; 
by the celebrated Jerome, about 392; by Ruffinus about 397; and by 
Augustine, about 400. 

But the testimony of Augustine and Jerome whose influence appears 
to have been effectual in re-establishing the credit of the epistle to the 
Hebrews among the Western churches, deserves to be adduced here, as 
it serves to show, that the Latin churches had not been united in respect 
to the point in question. 

Jerome, in his epistle to Dardanus, has the following passage. “ This 
is to be maintained, that this epistle, which is inscribed to the Hebrews, 
is not only received by the churches of the East, as the apostle Paul’s, 
but has been, in past times, by all ecclesiastical writers in the Greek 
language ; although most [Latins] think that Barnabas or Clement was 
the author. And it matters not whose it is, since it belongs to some 
ecclesiastical man, and is daily commended by the reading of it in the 
-churches. But if the custom of the Latins does not receive it among the 
canonical writings,”* &c. Again; <“ Among the Romans, it is not 


* Iilud nostris dicendum est, hane epistolam, que inscribitur ad Hebreos, non 


solum ab ecclesiis Orientis, sed ab omnibus retro ecclesiasticis Grece sermonis scrip- 


toribus quasi apostoli Pauli suscipi; licet plerique eam vel Barnabe, vel Clementis 
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received down to the present time as an epistle of Paul.’”* This general 
assertion means only that ‘such is, or has been, the predominant cus- 


” 


tom among the Romans ;” as is plain from a passage in his epistle to 
Evagrius, where he says, ‘‘ which epistle to the Hebrews all the Greeks 
receive, and some of the Latins.”+ In his epistle to Paulinus, he says, 

-*¢ Paul the apostle writes to seven churches ; for his eighth epistle to the 
Hebrews is placed by most out of the number of his.”{ And again, in 
his Comm. on Matt. xxvi. he says, ‘‘ Paul in his epistle to the Hebrews, 
although many of the Latins doubt concerning it, says,”’|| &c. 

On a comparison of all these different passages together, the following 
appears to be the result of Jerome’s testimony. 

(1.) The majority of the Roman churches in his time did not receive 
the epistle as Paul’s; “it is placed by most out of the number of Paul’s 
epistles.” 

(2.) But some of the Latin churches did receive it still, in accordance 
with the custom of the Greek, i.e. Oriental churches; omnes Grect 
recipiunt, et nonnulli Latinorum. 

3.) The reception or rejection of this epistle, as described by Jerome, 
refers (one passage only excepted) to receiving it as Paul’s, or refusing 
to admit Paul as the author. Jerome does not say, that the Roman 
churches condemned it as spurious. Nay, that he does not mean to say 
this, is very plain from his own express words; for after averring that 
“most persons [Romans] regard it as written either by Barnabas or by 
Clement,” he goes on to say, nihil interesse cujus sit, cum ecclesiastict 
virt sit, et quotidie ecclesiarum lectione celebretur. That is, it matters 
not about the person of the author, since he was an ecclesiastical man, 
and the churches every day read his epistle. But how much this means 
exactly, it is difficult to say; for the writer adds, Quod sz Latinorum 


arbitrenter. Et nihil interesse cujus sit, cum ecclesiastici viri sit, et quotidie ecclesiarum 
ectione celebretur. Quodsi autem Latinorum consuetudo non recipit inter scripturas 
eanonicas, ete.—Epist. ad Dardanum. 

* Apud Romanos, usque hodie, quasi Pauli epistola non habetur. Opp. tom, 
ili, p. 46. 

+ Quam epistolam ad Hebreos, omnes Greci recipiunt, et nonnulli Latinorum.— 
Epist. ad Evagrium. 

t Paulus Apostolus ad septem ecclesias scribit ; octava enim ad Hebreos a plerss- 
gue extra numerum ponitur.—Epist. ad Paulinum. 

|| Paulus, in epistola sua que scribitur ad Hebreos, licet de ea multi Latinoruim 
dubitent, etc. loc. cit. 
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consuetudo non recipit inter canonicas scripturas, &c. By canonical, 
Jerome seems to understand apostolical, or having that authority which 
the writings of an apostle has. So much is plain, then, viz. that in the 
day of this writer, the churches made a distinction between writings apos- 
tolic and not apostolic ; and if so, it must have been by giving to the 
former a rank higher, and more authoritative, than the latter. On the 
whole, we must understand Jerome as meaning to aver, that while some 
of the Latin churches admitted Paul to be the author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, and regarded this epistle as canonical in the highest sense, 
most of these churches doubted whether Paul was the author, and conse- 
quently gave the epistle but a secondary place in their canon ; or rather, 
they read it, with the other books of Scripture, for edification, but 
(probably) did not appeal to it as authoritative. 

The testimony of Augustine corresponds well with this. ‘ Many say, 
that [the epistle to the Hebrews] is Paul’s; but some deny it.* And 
again; ‘ In the epistle to the Hebrews, which the illustrious defenders 
of the catholic faith use as a witness, faith is called, &c.”+ 

The council at Carthage, held A.D. 397, reckon this epistle among 
the divine and canonical writings, and attribute it to Paul.t 

I have now traced the history of this epistle down to the fourth 
century, in the Egyptian, the Eastern, and the Western churches. Lower 
down, it is altogether unnecessary to trace it; as all admit that it has 


had a general currency in the Christian churches every where, since that 
period. 
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We now come to the result of this investigation. In the Egyptian 
and Eastern churches, there were, it is probable, at a pretty early 
period, some who had doubts whether Paul wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews; but no considerable person or party is definitely known to 
us, who entertained these doubts; and it is manifest, from Origen and 
Eusebius, that there was not, in that quarter, any important opposition 
to the general and constant tradition of the church, that Paul did write 


* Plures apostoli Pauli dicunt, [sc. epistolam ad Hebraos;] guidam vero negant. 
De Civitate Dei, xvi. 22. 

+ In epistola quippe ad Hebreos, qua teste usi sunt illustres catholic regula 
defensores, fides esse dicta est, etc. De Fide, Spe, et Caritate, c. viii. 


{ Sunt autem canonice Scripture ..... Pauli epistole tredecim, ejusdem ad 
Hebreos una, Can. 47. 
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it. Not a single witness of any considerable respectability is named, whe 
has given his voice, in this part of the church, for the negative of the 
question which we are considering. What Jerome avers, appears to be 
strictly true, viz. ab ecclestis Orientis et ab omnibus retro ecclesiasticis 
Greci sermonis scriptoribus, quasi apostoli Paulz suscipit. 

In the Western churches, a diversity of opinion prevailed; although 
the actual quantity of negative testimony, that can be adduced, is not 
great. Yet the concessions of Jerome and Augustine leave no room to 
doubt the fact, that the predominant opinion of the Western churches, in 
their times, was in the negative. In early times, we have seen that the 
case was different, when Clement of Rome wrote his epistle, and when 
the old Latin version was brought into circulation. What produced a 
change of opinion in the West, we are left to conjecture. The scanty 
critical and literary records of those times, afford us no means for tracing 
the history of it. But this.is far from bemg a singular case. Many 
othes changes in the opinions of the churches have taken place, which 
we are, for a similar reason, as little able to trace with any certainty or 
satisfaction. 

Storr has endeavoured to show, that Marcion occasioned this revolu- 
tion, when he came from the East to Rome, and brought with him a 
collection of the sacred books, in which the epistle to the Hebrews was 
omitted. But it is very improbable, that an extravagant man, excom- 
municated by the Roman church itself, should have produced such a 
revolution there in sentiment. Others have, with more probability, attri- 
buted it to the zealous disputes at Rome against the Montanist party, 
whom the epistle to the Hebrews was supposed: particularly to favour. 
The Montanists strenuously opposed the reception again into the bosom 
of the church, those persons who had so lapsed as to make defection 
from the Christian faith. The passages, in Heb. vi. 4—8, and x. 
26—31, at least seem strongly to favour the views which they main- 
tained. The church at Rome carried the dispute against the Montanists 
very high; and Ernesti, and many other critics, have been led to 
believe, that the epistle to. the Hebrews was ultimately rejected by them, 
because the Montanists relied on it as their main support. 

As a matter of fact, this cannot be established by direct historical 
evidence. But, in the absence of all testimony in respect to this subject, 
it must be allowed as not improbable, that the epistle to the Hebrews 
may have, in this way, become obnoxious to the Romish church. Many 
such instances might be produced, from the history of the church. The 
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Ebionites, the Manicheans, the Alogi, and many ancient and modern 
sects, have rejected some part of the canon of Scripture, because it stood 
opposed to their party views. The Apocalypse was rejected by many 
of the Oriental churches, on account of their opposition to the Chiliasts, 
who made so much use of it. And who does not know, that Luther 
himself rejected the epistle of James, because he viewed it as thwarting 
his favourite notions of justification ; yea, that he went so far as to give 
it the appellation of epistola straminea? It cannot be at all strange, 
then, that the Romish church, exceedingly embittered by the dispute 
with the Montanists, should have gradually come to call in question the 
apostolic origin of our epistle; because it was, to their adversaries, a 
favourite source of appeal, and because (unlike Paul’s other epistles) 
it was anonymous. 

That all, even of the Montanists, however, Sdiiieeaa the apostolic origin 
of our epistle, does not seem to be true. Tertullian, who took a very 
active part in favour of this sect, had, as we have already seen, doubts of 
such an origin; or rather, he ascribed it to Barnabas. 

But whatever might have been the cause that the epistle in question 
was pretty generally rejected by the churches of the West, the fact, that 
it was so, cannot be reasonably disputed. A majority of these churches, 
from the latter half of the second century to the latter half of the fourth, 
seem to have been generally opposed to receiving this epistle as Paul’s ; 
although there were some among them who did receive it. 

It remains, then, to balance the testimony thus collected together and 
compared. The early testimony is, of course, immeasurably the most 
important. And there seems to me sufficient evidence, that this was as 
general and as uniform, for the first century after the apostolic age, as in 
respect to many other books of the New Testament; and more so, than 
in respect to several. I cannot hesitate to believe, that THE WEIGHT OF 
EVIDENCE FROM TRADITION, IS ALTOGETHER PREPONDERANT IN 
FAVOUR OF THE OPINION, THAT PAUL WAS THE AUTHOR OF OUR 
EPISTLE. 


§ 18. Internal evidence that the epistle is Paul's. 


We come, then, next to inquire, whether the internal condition of the 
epistle corresponds with and confirms this tradition. The evidence drawn 
from this, may be divided into two kinds: first, that which arises from 
circumstances mentioned or adverted to in the epistle ; and, secondly 
that which arises from the style and manner of it. 
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§ 19. Evidence that tt was Paul’s, from circumstances mentioned or 
adverted to in the epistle. 


As our epistle no where exhibits the author’s name, we can appeal, for 
internal testimony respecting the author of it, only to accidental circum- 
stances which are developed in it. 

(1.) The most striking one is that contained in xiii. 23, ‘‘ Know ye, 
that our brother Timothy is ao\edvpévoy, with whom, if he come speedily, 
I will pay you a visit.” From the first acquaintance of Timothy with 
Paul, he had been his intimate friend and constant companion. That he 
was with Paul at Rome, during his imprisonment, we know for certainty ; 
because Paul has united him in the salutation prefixed to the epistles 
written to the Philippians, Colossians, and to Philemon, during. his 
captivity in that city. Timothy was greatly beloved and confided in by 
Paul, as the manner in which he speaks of him, in several of his epistles, 
abundantly shows; and Paul often calls him (as here) his brother. But 
the meaning of the word azoXeupévor, as applied to Timothy, has been 
much contested; some rendering it, set at liberty, i. e. from prison; 
others, sent away, i.e. on some errand of Paul’s. Giving to arodedupe- 
voy the first meaning assigned it, viz. liberated, objectors have said that 
‘‘we have no account of Timothy’s having been imprisoned during the 
life of Paul, and therefore, the occurrence of his imprisonment must have 
taken place after Paul’s death; consequently the epistle must have been 
written by some other friend of Timothy, who calls him brother, in 
accordance with the usual style of the primitive Christians.” 

Nothing, however, can be more unsafe or uncritical, than the suppo- 
sition that the Acts of the Apostles, or Paul’s epistles, give us a full and 
complete account of all which happened to the various persons who are 
named in them. E. g. Aristarchus is called by Paul, in Col. iv. 10, his 
fellow-prisoner; as is Epaphras, in Philem. v. 23; but where is the 
history of their imprisonment? The supposition by Bertholdt, that 
another Timothy, different from him who is so often mentioned in the 
sacred records, may be meant here, is doubtless a possible one; but is it 
a probable one? Have we any kind of ecclesiastical voucher, that there 
was another Timothy, who distinguished himself in the apostolic age ? 
It is possible that one Virgil wrote the Eneid, and another the Georgics ; 
yet who thinks it to be probable? But if this be insufficient, Bertholdt 


alleges that a different person from Paul may have been the intimate 
2 
I 
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friend and travelling companion of Timothy, while Paul was imprisoned 
at Rome; and that the passage we are considering, may have come from 
him. Eichhorn thinks it must have been written by such a friend of 
Timothy, after the death of Paul; as, during his life, Timothy closely 
adhered to this apostle. All this, no doubt, is posszble ; and a great 
many other hypotheses, which could be easily made, present no cmpos- 
sibility. But are they probable? And is not the language, which we 


‘are considering, more appropriate to the known relation of Paul and 


Timothy, than to the relation of any other person of that period with 
Timothy, concerning whom we have any knowledge? The spontaneous 
feeling of Christian readers, in all ages, has fully answered this question. 

But what was the imprisonment which ig adverted to by the word 
(4ro\edvupévoy? To suppose with Schmidt, (Hist. Antiq. Canon,) and 
many others, that it was an imprisonment at Rome with Paul, is evidently 
preposterous ; for how, if Timothy were already at Rome, could Paul, or 
any one else there, say, if he come, or return, speedily? Must not 
Timothy have been absent, when this was said? If Timothy had been 
imprisoned abroad, and was then liberated (aodedvpévoy,) would he not 
have been the immediate bearer of the news himself to the apostle? I 
do not allege this as a certain fact, for possibly there may have been cir- 
cumstances to prevent it. But then, it is not in itself very probable, that 
Paul in confinement at Rome would obtain information about Timothy, 
(who, if absent, was doubtless among some of the churches where Paul 
had been,) any sooner than those to whom he wrote our epistle; and who, 
as it appears from the manner in which Paul speaks of him to them, had 
a special regard for him. 

Why, moreover, raise up all these difficulties in order to maintain an 
interpretation of &modedvpévoy which accords no better with the usus 
loquendi of the sacred or classical writers, than the rendering, dismissed 
or sent away ? a sense so exactly consentaneous with the relation between 
Paul and Timothy. See Schleus. in voc. dzodtdw, No. 3. In Philip. ii. 
19, (this epistle was written while Paul was a prisoner at Rome,) the 
apostle speaks of sending Timothy to them shortly, so soon as he should 
see how it would go with him, in respect to being liberated from prison, 
ii. 23; at the same time expressing a hope, that he should himself come 
to them shortly, v. 24. What then is more natural than the supposition, 
that he did send Timothy to them; and that, during his absence, Paul 
wrote the epistle tc the Hebrews, in which he tells them, that Timothy 
was sent ayay, that he is now assured that he himself would be speedily 
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set at liberty, and that he intends to pay them a visit in company with 
Timothy, if he should shortly return, viz. from Philippi? Many facts ag 
believed by Bertholdt, and all other critics, which have less of verisimil- 

tude to support them than this. Indeed, one cannot well see, how mere 
circumstantial evidence could be better adapted to make the impression 
of probability than this. 

I do not feel the weight of the objection, made by alleging that Timo- 
thy was unknown to the church in Palestine, and that they could have 
no special interest with respect to the information in question. For, 
first, Timothy was the well-known and beloved companion of Paul, in 
all his journeyings during his later years ; and must have been known as 
such, wherever Paul was known. Next, there can be no reasonable 
question, that he was with Paul during his last visit to Jerusalem, pre- 
viously to the apostle’s captivity for two years at Cesarea. Is there any 
probability, even if he were not with Paul during his journey to Jeru- 
salem, that he did not frequently visit him in his afflictions? And would 
not the church at Cesarea, therefore, be well acquainted with him ? 
Specially so, as Timothy would be the more acceptable to the Palestine 
Jewish Christians, on account of his having received the rite of circum- 
cision, after he became a convert to Christianity. 

Now, as all these circumstances do plainly accord with Paul’s situation 
while a prisoner at Rome; with his relation to Timothy; and with the 
manner in which he employed him; and as we have not a syllable of 
testimony that they are applicable to any other person; I do not see how 
we can be justified, in denying that the evidence deducible from them is 
sufficient to render it quite probable, that Paul was the author of our 
epistle. 

(2.) In Heb. xi. 18, 19, the writer asks the prayers of those whom 
he addressed, that he might speedily be restored to them; and in Heb. 
xiii, 23, he expresses a confident expectation of “ speedily paying them 
a visit.” From these passages it is clear, that the writer was then in a 
state of imprisonment ; and, also, that he was assured of a speedy libe- 
ration, which would enable him to pay the visit that he had encouragea 
then to hope for.. 

Compare this, now, with the situation of Paul at Rome, during the latter 
part of his imprisonment there. In his epistle to the Philippians, (written 
during that period,) he expresses his entire confidence that his life will 
be prolonged, so that he shall yet promote their religious profit and joy; 
rotro trerowOue olda, Ore per® kat ovprapaperd maow ipiv, cic ry dpa 
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mpoKoT HY kal yapay rij¢ whorews, Phil. i. 25. Again, in Phil. ii. 24, he 
says, wéroua dé év Kuply, Ore cat aire taxéwe éAevoopat, I trust in the 
Lord, that I myself shall speedily come [to you.] In the epistle to 
Philemon, (also written during the same imprisonment, (he says, éAmicw 
yiyp, Ore dua TOY mpocevywy dwar xapicOjoopat tpiv, for I hope, that by 
your prayers I shall be restored to you, ver. 22. So confident was Paul 
of this, that he bids Philemon prepare lodgings for him, Eroipace proc 
Eeviav, ver. 22. : 
It appears very plainly, then, from these passages, that the writer had 
a satisfactory assurance in his mind of being speedily set at liberty ; 
although, it is probable, a formal declaration of his acquittal had not yet 
been made by the Roman emperor. This last conclusion I gather from 
Phil. ii. 23, where Paul declares to the church whom he is addressing, 
“that he shall send Timothy to them immediately, wc av azidw ra rept 
éue, whenever I shall know how my affairs issue.” By this it appears, 
that he was in daily expectation of receiving official notice of the deter- 
mination of the emperor in respect to his case, but that he had not yet 
received it. That he had private information, however, of the way in 
which his case was likely to terminate, and information which pretty fully 
satisfied his mind, is evident from the manner in which he speaks in the 
passages quoted above, of his intended visit to the Philippians, and to 
Philemon. : 
Supposing, now, as soon as an intimation was made by the Roman 
emperor, that Paul would be set at liberty, that intelligence respecting 
it was immediately communicated to the apostle, by those of Cesar’s 
household (Phil. iv. 22,) who were his Christian friends ; and supposing 
that, agreeably to his promise made to the Philippians ii. 23, he then 
immediately sent away Timothy to them; and supposing still further, 
(which surely cannot be regarded as improbable,) that there was some 
little delay in formally making out his sentence of acquittal, and carry- 
ing it into execution by actually liberating him from prison; then 
how obviously easy and natural is the expression in Heb. xiii. 23, 
“Know that our brother Timothy is sent away; with whom, if he 
speedily return, I shall pay you a visit?” On the supposition that the 
close of the epistle to the Hebrews was written at this juncture of time, 
nothing can be more probable than that the promised mission of Timothy, 
adverted to in Phil. ii. 23, is referred to in Heb. xiii. 23; and conse. 
quently that avodehupévoy here means sent away, dismissed, (as all must 
acknowledge it may mean,) and not, lberated, or, set at liberty. 
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The circumstances adverted to, or implied, in Heb. xiii, 23, Phil. 
ii, 23, and Philem. ver. 22, have other correspondencies which deserve 
particular notice. In the two latter passages, it is plain that the writer 
expects his liberty, and means to send away Timothy to Philippi. In the 
former, he is assured of his liberty, and only waits for the return of 
Timothy, in order that he may set out to visit the Hebrews whom he had 
been addressing. In case Timothy did not return speedily (raytoy,) it is 
plainly implied in Heb. xiii. 23, that the writer meant to set out on his 
journey without him. There was, then, some uncertainty in his mind, 
respecting the time when Timothy would return. How well all this 
accords with the journey of Timothy to a place so remote from Rome as 
Philippi, cannot fail to strike the mind of every considerate reader. 

Now, laying aside all favouritism for any previous opinions respecting 
our epistle, can it be reasonably doubted, that here is a concurrence of 
circumstances so striking, as to render it highly probable that Paul wrote 
it? More especially so, when we consider that the epistle must have 
been written, about the same period of time when these circumstances 
happened, for it proffers internal evidence of being written before the 
destruction of Jerusalem; and yet written so late, that the period when 
the Hebrews were first converted to Christianity is adverted to as being ~ 
already a considerable time before, Heb. v. 12, and is called rac mpédrepoy 
jpépac, x. 32. Now, the imprisonment of Paul, at Rome, happened pro- 
bably A.D. 62 or 63, which was some thirty years after the gospel had 
begun to be preached abroad, and about seven years before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. 

Taking all these circumstances together, it must be acknowledged 
that there is an extraordinary concurrence of them, which cannot but 
serve much to increase the probability that our epistle was written by 
Paul, near the close of his liberation at Rome. 

The objections which Bertholdt makes against the arguments just 
presented, do not seem to be weighty. ‘‘ Would Paul,” he asks, ‘ pro- 
mise to revisit Palestine, when the people of that very country had 
sent him into captivity at Rome? A very improbable circumstance, 
indeed !” 

But a nearer consideration of the circumstances attending Paul’s case, 
will remove the appearance of so great improbability. For, first, Paul had 
been kept a prisoner, at Cesarea, two years before his removal to Rome, 
Acts xxiv. 25-27; and at Rome he lived two years more, in a similar 
condition, Acts xxviii. 30. These, with the time occupied by his going 
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to Rome, and returning from it, would make nearly a five years’ interval 
between his leaving Palestine and revisiting it. Might not some of his 
fiercest persecutors have died during this period? Or, might they not 
have laid aside their furious, persecuting zeal ? 

But, in the next place, supposing our epistle to have been sent to the 
church at Cesarea, where Paul had been treated with so much kindness 
during his imprisonment; could there have been any fear in his mind, 
with respect to paying them a visit? And even if we suppose that 
Cesarea was not the place te which the letter was directed, but that it 
was sent to the Christians at Jerusalem; yet the objection brought for- 
ward by Bertholdt will not be of much validity. Paul was not to be 
deterred from going to Jerusalem, by the prospect of persecution. From 
the time when he first made his appearance there, after his conversion, 
the Jews had always showed a bitter enmity against him, and persecuted, 
him. Yet this did not deter him from going, again and again, to that 
city. And why should it now deter him, any more than formerly? 

Besides, he was now liberated from the accusations of the Jews, by 
the sentence of the emperor himself. Would they venture to do again, 
the very thing which the court of Rome had decided to be unlawful ? 
Might not Paul well expect, with the decision of the emperor in his hand, 
to find his personal liberty for the future respected ? 

“« But,” says Bertholdt, ‘‘ we have no account that Paul paid a visit 
to Palestine, after his liberation.” 

True. But what argument this can furnish, against the probability 
that he did pay such a visit, I do not perceive. Bertholdt himself, in 
the very paragraph which contains this objection, says, ‘‘ Who does not 
know, that the accounts of what befell the apostles, and primitive 
teachers. of Christianity, are very incomplete?’ Every one knows, that . 
Luke breaks off the history of Paul, with the account of his imprison- 
ment at Rome. Has any writer given us a well-authenticated supplement 
to this? And can the want of any history of Paul, after the period of 
his imprisonment at Rome, be a proof that he never travelled to any 
particular place, or that he did not live and preach there ? Surely this 
cannot be urged with any show of propriety. 

I add only, that analogy would lead us to suppose that Paul, when 
liberated, would go to Palestine, and then to the other churches in Asia 
Minor. Such was the general course of his travels; see Acts xviii. 

2, seq. It is altogether consonant, then, with the usage of Paul, t¢ 
suppose that he would visit the church at Palestine, after his imprison. 
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ment at Rome; and therefore natural to suppose that Heb. xiii. 23, 
refers to such an event. 

(3.) If the reading in Heb. x. 34, ‘for ye had compassion on my 
bonds,” (roic deopotc yov,) be correct, it is another argument that Paul is 
the author of our epistle; for his bonds in Palestine, whither the letter 
was sent, are well known. That he obtained compassion there, parti- 
cularly during his two years’ imprisonment at Cesarea, will not be 
questioned. But as the reading deopoic pov is controverted, and deopioue 
(the prisoners) is preferred by some good critics, I do not think proper 
to urge this argument; although the evidence is about equally in favour 
of decpoic pov, decpoic, and deopiorc. 

(4. The salutation in Heb. xiii. 24, agrees with the supposition that 
Paul wrote this epistle; dowdZovrae tpae oi ard rig "Iradiac. Paul, 
writing from Rome, which had communication, of course, with all parts 
of Italy, and with the Italian churches, may very naturally be supposed 
to have sent such a salutation. Indeed, the circumstances render this 
quite probable. 

The objections made against this, do not strike me as forcible. Eich- 
horn alleges, that of 46 rij¢ Iradéag must mean people who had come 
from Italy, i.e. who had left Italy, and were locally out of it, when the 
writer sent a salutation from them. Consequently, he concludes, the 
writer of the epistle could not have been Paul, during his imprisonment 
at Rome. 

This interpretation, however, is not founded in the usus loquendi of 
the Greek language. From the many proofs of this, which might be 
offered, I select only a few cases. Matt. xxi. 11, "Inootg..... 6&0 
Nagapér, Jesus the Nazarene ; oi 4x6 Oecaadovixns *lovdator, the Thes- 
salonian Jews. In this last case, the Jews at Thessalonica, not out of 
it, are meant; as is plain from the last part of the verse, which speaks 
of them as going to Berea, after they had heard the report of Paul’s 
preaching there. So oi amd ‘lepocohvpwy ypappareic, the Jerusalem 
scribes, Matt. xv. l. 

In the same manner, other prepositions, of the like signification with 
did, are ased with the article: e.g. of é épuelac, the contentious ; oi ex 
vopou, sticklers for the law; 70 é€ ovpdvov, heavenly ; oi éx rijg Kaloapos 
oixtac, Cesar’s domestics. 

So far is Eichhorn’s remark from being well founded, in regard to the 
meaning of such a phrase as oi &xo rjc Iradiac, that one may venture to 
say, it is incapable of such a meaning as he gives it. It is only when 
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ad, in such a connexion, is preceded by agiornm, avaBalyw, elépxopats 
Zpxopnat, karaBaivw, &c. that it denotes, being out of a country. Oi aro 
denotes, belonging to. Consequently the salutation in Heb. xiii. 24, 
means simply, The Italians [i. e. Italian Christians] salute you. 

But here again, it is asked, ‘‘ How came Italians to salute a church in 
Palestine? If Paul wrote our epistle, at Rome, why did he not say, 
aordlovrar tpac ot ard rij¢ ‘Pwynco? What acquaintance had the Romans 
with the church at Palestine? 

This objection, however, will not bear examination. The Romans 
surely were Italians; and it isa matter of indifference, whether the 
writer at Rome said oi ard rijc ‘P&ng, or of ard ric Iradtac, if he meant 
to send only the salutation of Christians who resided at Rome. But is 
it at all probable, that there were not Christians often at Rome, from 
various parts of Italy, who were acquainted with Paul, and who cherished 
a friendly interest for the church whom he was addressing? If these 
also, as well as the Romans, wished to send the expression of their 
friendly regards to the Hebrews; what other phraseology could Paul 
have adopted, that would be more appropriate than oi ao rii¢ "Iradiac, 
which would embrace Christians in general, who lived in the country 
where the writer was ? 

Then, why should this be thought so strange, when an example of the 
very same nature may be produced from the acknowledged writings of 
Paul? This apostle, writing from Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi. 8,) to the church 
at Corinth, says, The churches of Asia salute you, xvi. 19. May not 
the same questions be urged here, as objectors urge in the case above? 
May we not ask, How could the Asiatics be personally known to the 
Corinthians? And why should Paul speak of the churches of Asia, and 
not of that at Ephesus? Plainly, the reason of this was, that Christians 
from different parts of Asia Minor, (which is here meant,) were collected 
together in Ephesus, its capital, where they had intercourse with Paul, 
and knew that he was addressing the Corinthians, and desired an expres- 
sion of their brotherly affection toward them. What is more common, 
every day, than for single individuals, or societies of men, who have never 
had any personal intercourse together, to exchange friendly salutations ? 
Could not Paul as well send the salutation of of amd ric "Iradiac, as of 
ol a0 The ’Aciac? 

Such are the various circumstances adverted to in our epistle, whicn 
serve to render it probable that Paul was the author of it. From its na- 
ture, this evidence is indirect ; but evidence of such a kind is, not unfre- 
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q 2ntly, as convincing as that which appears to be more direct. The pre- 
fixing or suffixing of a writer’s name to an epistle, is a more easy and 
obvious method of interpolation, than the insertion of minute circum- 
stances, which imply a very intimate acquaintance with a writer’s condi- 
tion and circumstances. 

Will any one undertake to show, that the circumstances, which are 
brought into view above, may be more probably attached to some other 
person than to Paul? If not, then the probability from them is in favour 
of Paul as the author of our epistle. 


§ 20. Evidence that the epistle is Paul’s from a similarity of senti- 
ment, and also from the form, method, style, and diction of the 
composition. 


The preceding section treated of the facts or external circumstances, 
to which various passages of our epistle adverts; and what is gathered 
from these may be called, in a certain respect, a kind of external evi- 
dence. But a comparison of our epistle with the other acknowledged 
writings of Paul, remains yet to be made. This is a species of evidence, 
on which some have relied with great confidence; and it is remarkable, that 
it has been appealed to with equal confidence, both by those who defend, 
and by those who assail, the Pauline origin of the epistle to the Hebrews. 
Even in very ancient times, so early as the third century, the same occur- 
rence took place. One might, perhaps, naturally enough conclude from 
this, that no very satisfactory evidence on either side would be obtained; 
but that the epistle contains things to which both parties may appeal, 
with some tolerable show of reason. Before coming, however, to such a 
conclusion, we ought at least to make a thorough investigation, and to 
weigh well all the arguments which are adduced to support the respective 
opinions to which I allude. 

A comparison between our epistle and the acknowledged letters of 
Paul, may have respect to the doctrines taught in both; or to the form 
and method, as well as the style and diction, of the epistle. When these 
shall have passed in review before us, the allegations, with regard to a 
dissimilarity between the epistle to the Hebrews and other epistles of 
Paul, may be further discussed. 
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§ 21. Stmilarity of DOCTRINES between the epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the acknowledged epistles of Paul. 


Are the sentiments, in our epistle, such as Paul was wont to teach ? 
Do they accord with his, not only in such a general way as we may easily 
suppose the sentiments of all Christians in the apostolic age harmonized 
with each other, but have they the colouring, the proportion, the charac- 
teristic features of Paul’s sentiments? Are they so stated and insisted 
on, as Paul is wont to state and insist on his ? 

The resemblance in respect to doctrine may be arranged, for the sake 
of perspicuity and distinction, under the following heads : 


I. General preferefice of Christianity above Judaism, 


There can, indeed, be no reasonable doubt, that all the apostles and 
primitive teachers of Christianity, who were well instructed in the princi- 
ples of this religion, must have acknowledged and taught its superiority 
over the ancient religion of the Jews. The very fact, that they were 
Christians, necessarily implies this. But still, it is quite certain, that 
the preference of the new above the ancient religion, is taught by Paul 
in a manner different from that of other writers of the New Testament; 
and with more emphasis, in his writings, than in any other parts of the 
sacred volume. 

The grounds of preferring Christianity to Judaism, may be classed 
under the following particulars. 

(1.) The superior degree of light, or religious knowledge, imparted 
by the gospel. . 

In his acknowledged epistles, Paul calls Judaism, ra orovyeta rod 
xéopov, Gal. iv. 3; and again, ra dobevi cal mrwya crovyeia, Gal. iv. 9. 
He represents it as adapted to children, vj, Gal. iv. 3, who are in a 
state of nonage and pupilage, Gal. iv. 2, or in the condition of servants 
rather than that of heirs, Gal. iv. 1. 

On the other hand, Christians attain to a higher knowledge of God, 
Gal. iv. 9; they are no more as servants, but become sons, and obtain 
the privileges of adoption, Gal. iv. 5,6. They are represented as ré)etot, 
1 Cor. xiv. 20; as being furnished with instruction adequate to make them 
dvdpac redelove, Eph. iv. 11—13. Christianity leads them to see the 
glorious displays of himself which God has made, with an unveiled 
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face, i. e. clearly, 2 Cor. iii. 18 ; while Judaism threw a veil over these 
things, 2 Cor. ii. 13. Christianity is engraven on the hearts of its 
votaries, 4 dtaxovla row mvevparoc, 2 Cor. iii. 8; while Judaism was 
engraven on tablets of stone, évrerumopuévn év AéOorc, 2 Cor. iii. 7. 

Such is a brief sketch of Paul’s views in respect to this point, as pre- 
sented in his acknowledged epistles. Let us now compare these views 
with those which the epistle to the Hebrews discloses. 

This epistle commences with the declaration, that God, who in times 
past spake to the fathers by the prophets, hath, in these last days, 
spoken to us by his Son, Heb. i. 1, ii. 1, seq. Judaism was revealed 
only by the mediation of angels, ii. 2; while Christianity was revealed 
by the Son of God, and abundantly confirmed by miraculous gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, ii. 3,4. The ancient covenant was imperfect, in 
respect to the means which it furnished for the diffusion of knowledge ; 
but the new covenant provides that all shall know the Lord, from the 
least to the greatest, viii. 9—11. The law was only a sketch or imper- 
fect representation of religious blessings; while the gospel proffers the 
blessings themselves, x. 1. The worthies of ancient times had only 
imperfect views of spiritual blessings ; while Christians enjoy them in full 
measure, xi. 39, 40. 

(2.) The gospel holds out superior motives and encouragements to 
virtue and piety. 

Paul represents the condition of the Jews, while under the law, as 
like to that of children, immured and kept under the eye of masters and 
teachers, Gal. iii. 23, iv. 2; as being in bondage, Gal. iv. 3; as ser- 
vants, iv. 1; as children, iv. 3; and as having the spirit of bondage, 
Rom. viii. 15. This servile spirit, which inspired them with fear, Rom. 
viii. 15, gives place, under the Christian religion, to the spirit of adop- 
tion, by which they approach God with filial confidence, Rom. viii. 
15—17. Christianity has liberated us from pedagogues, and made us 
partakers of the privileges of sons and heirs, Gal. ili. 25, seq. iv. 4, seq. 
The liberty of the gospel affords urgent motives for the practice of vir- 
tue, Gal. v. 1, seq. v. 13, seq. The spirit imparted under the gospel 
furnishes aid, and creates special obligation, to mortify our evil passions 
and affections, Rom. viii. 12—17. Circumcision is now nothing, and 
uncircumcision nothing ; but obedience to the commands of God is the 
all-important consideration, 1 Cor. vii. 19. Not circumcision or uncir- 
eumcision is matter of concern, under the Christian religion, but a new 
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creation, i. e. a spiritual renovation, Gal. vi. 15, and faith which worketh 
by love, Gal. v. 6. 

Turn we now to the epistle to the Hebrews. There we find, that the 
sacrifices. prescribed by the Jewish law, could not quiet and purify the 
conscience of the worshipper, ix. 9; nor deliver him from the pollution 
of sin, in order that he might, in a becoming manner, worship the living 
God; which is effected only under the gospel, ix. 14. The law served 
to inspire its votaries with awe and terror, Heb. xii. 18—21; but the 
gospel with cheering confidence, xii. 22—24. Now, we may obtain 
gtace to serve God in an acceptable manner, xii. 28. We have a cove- 
nant established on better promises than the ancient one, vill. 6—13; 
and are urged by more powerful motives to a holy life under the gospel, 
xii. 25—29. 

It must be admitted, in respect to the particulars of the comparison 
just drawn, that the diction of the passages generally, in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, presents no very striking resemblances to that in Paul’s 
acknowledged epistles. But this, as will be easily seen by inspecting all 
the passages drawn into the comparison, may very naturally result from: 
the different topics with which the passages from our epistle stand con- 
nected. The mode of introducing these topics is different, because it 
arises from different occasions of introducing them. But the fundamen- 
tal ideas in both are the same. Other writers also of the New Testa- - 
ment urge the obligations of Christians to peculiar holiness of life; but 
what other writers, except Paul, urge it from comparative views of the 
Jewish and Christian dispensations ? 

(3.) The superior efficacy of the gospel, in promoting and ensuring 
the real and permanent happiness of mankind. 

Paul represents the law as possessing only a condemning power, and 
subjecting all men to its curse, in consequence of disobedience, Gal. iii. 
10. It is the ministry of death, 2 Cor. iii. 7; the ministry of condem- 
nation, 2 Cor. ill. 9; by it none can obtain justification or pardoning 
mercy, Gal. iii. 11, Rom. iii. 20. 

On the-contrary, Christianity is the ministry of pardon, rife dixacoovrne, 
2 Cor. iii. 9; it holds out forgiveness of sins for the sake of Christ, gra- 
tuitous pardon on account of him, Rom. ili. 24, 25, Eph. i. 7. Through 
him, we are allowed to cherish the hope of future glory, Rom. v. 1, 2; 
and this without perfect obedience to the law, Rom. iii. 21, Gal. ii. 16; 
Acts xiii. 38, 39. And to such blessings, under the gospel, is attached 
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a most important circumstance, in order to heighten their value, viz. 
that they are perennial, and not (like the Mosaic institutions) liable to 
abolition, 2 Cor. iii. 11. 

In correspondence with all this, the epistle to the Hebrews represents 
the Mosaic dispensation, as one which was calculated to inspire awe and 
terror, Heb. xii. 18—21; the offerings and sacrifices which it enjoined, 
could never tranquillize and purify the conscience of the worshipper, 
ix. 9; for it was impossible that the blood of bulls and goats should 
take away sin, x. 4, 11. The blood of Christ has made a real expiation, 
procured forgiveness, and liberated the conscience from an oppressive 
sense of guilt, ix. 11—14; v. 9; vi. 18—20. Christ by his death has 
delivered us from the condemning power of sin, and freed us from the 
oppressive fear which it occasions, il. 14,15. He has procured access 
to God, and is ever ready to aid those who approach him, vii. 29; ix. 24. 
The offering which he has made for sin has a perennial influence, and 
“ without repetition remains for ever efficacious, ix. 12, 25—28; x. 12; 
vii. 2328. 

Other writers also of the New Testament have set before us the 
blessings of the gospel, and these as connected with what Christ has 
done and suffered. But what other writer, except Paul, has charged his 
picture with such a contrast between the Mosaic and Christian dispen- 
‘gations, and thrown so much shade over the one, and light over the 
other? If the hand of Paul be not in the epistle to the Hebrews, it is 
the hand of one who had drunk deeply of his doctrines, and in a high 
degree participated of his feelings and views. 

(4.) The Jewish dispensation was only a type and shadow of the 
Christian. 

Thus Paul often represents it. Meats and drinks, feasts and new 
moons, and sabbaths, are xd rv pedddvrwy, but the cHpa is Christ, Col. 
ii. 16,17. The passage through the Red Sea was typical of Christian 
‘ baptism ; and the manna, of our spiritual food, 1 Cor. x. 1—6. The 
occurrences under the ancient dispensation were typical of things under 
the new,.1 Cor. x. 11. In like manner, Paul calls Adam rizoe rov 
pédovroe, i. e. a type of Christ, Rom. v. 14, comp. 1 Cor. xv. 45—47, 
The Mosaic institution did but darkly shadow that, which is clearly 
revealed under the gospel, 2 Cor. iii. 13—18. Hagar and Sarah may 
be considered as allegorically representing the law and the gospel, of 
the two covenants, Gal. iv. 22—31. The law was only our pedagogue 
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until the coming of Christ, under whom full privileges are enjoyed, Gal. 
iii, 23—25, iv. 1—5. 

The epistle to the Hebrews, in like manner, represents the Jewish 
rites and ordinances only as a wapaPony}, i. €. a significant emblem of 
blessings under -the gospel; and these rites were imposed only until 
the time of reformation, ix. 9—14. The law was only cxa of good 
things to come; while the gospel proffered the very things themselves, 
x. 1. All the Levitical ritual, the temple itself and all its appurte- 
nances, were only a imddevypa of the temple in which Christ ministers, 
and of the functions which he performs, viii. 1—9, ix. 22—24; they 
were a designed emblem of the objects of the new dispensation, ix. 9. 

The question may be emphatically put here,—What other parts ot 
the New Testament, the writings of Paul excepted, furnish us with views 
of such a nature as these exhibit? Manifestly Pauline is both the sen- 
timent, and the costume which the writer has put upon it. 

(5.) While the Christian dispensation is designed for perpetuity, 
the Jewish institutes are abolished on account of their imperfection. 

Paul represents the Law as having no glory, in comparison with 
Christianity, 2 Cor. ili. 10; it was designed to be abolished, when the 
perennial dispensation of Christ should be introduced, 2 Cor. iii. 11. 13. 
The veil over the ancient dispensation rendered it obscure, and hindered 
the Jews from fully comprehending it; but the time was come, under 
the gospel, when that veil was removed, and the glory of God was seen 
with open face, 2 Cor. il. 13—18. The law being altogether incapable 
of justifying sinners, gives place to another and gratuitous method of 
justification, Rom. iv. 14—16. Christians are dead to the law, and 
affianced to another covenant, Rom. vii.4—6. The law was incom- 
petent to effect the designs of divine benevolence, and therefore gives 
place to a more perfect dispensation, Gal. iii. 21—25; iv. 1—7; v.1. It 
was void of power to justify the sinner, and therefore the interposition of 
Christ became necessary, Rom. vill. 3,4; Gal. ii. 16. 

On the other hand, the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews represents 
the new covenant as inspiring better hopes than the ancient one did, and 
the latter as taxable with defects, viii. 6—8. The old covenant is anti- 
quated, and ready to expire, éyyie aganopod, viii. 13 Christ is ap- 
pointed high-priest according to a new order of priesthood, different from 
the Levitical one; because the dispensation, by which the latter received 
its appointment, was weak, and incompetent to effect the introduction 
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) of such hopes as the gospel inspires, vii. 17—19. Burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices can never take away sin, Christ only can effect this; so that, 
when his offering is made, it needs not to be repeated, but is of sufficient 
and everlasting efficacy, x. 1—14. 

Other writers of the New Testament have also appealed to the efficacy 
of Jesus’ atoning blood; but who, besides Paul, has thrown this whole 
subject into an attitude of contrast with the inefficiency of the Jewish 
dispensation ? 

Thus much for our first general head, by way of comparing the sentz- 
ments of Paul with those of our epistle, in respect to the grounds of 
preference over Judaism, which Christianity affords. 


II. The person and work of the Mediator, Jesus Christ. 


Under this head, the following particulars are entitled to our consi- 
deration :-— 

(1.) The PERSON of the Mediator is presented in the same light, by 
the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, and by Paul. 

Paul, in various passages, represents Christ as the image of God, as 
the resemblance or likeness of the Father; as humbling himself, or con- 
descending to assume our nature, and suffer death in it; and as being 
exalted in consequence of this, i.e. as a reward of his benevolence and 
obedience, to the throne of the universe, and made head over all things. 
Thus, in Philip. ii. 6B—11, Christ being év popgf Ocot, took on himself 
our nature, and obeyed or subjected himself, in the same, unto death, 
even the death of the cross; in consequence of which, God hath given 
him a name above every other, so that all in heaven or on earth must bow 
the knee to him. In Col. i. 15—20, Christ is represented as the image 
of the invisible God; as having created all things in heaven and in 
earth; all things are said to consist by him; over all he has a distin- 
guished pre-eminence ; and by his sufferings and death he has produced 

a reconciliation among the creatures of God, and made expiation for 
sin, so that God treats the pardoned sinner as if he were innocent. In 
2 Cor. vill. 9, Paul says, that the Lord Jesus Christ, who was rich, 
became poor on our account, that we through his poverty might become 

‘tich. In Eph. iii. 9, God is said to have created all things by Jesus 
Christ; and in 1 Cor. viii. 6, all things are said to be by him. In 
1 Cor. xv. 25—27, it is declared, that he must reign until all things are 
put under his feet. 
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The peculiarity of this Pauline representation consists, in presenting 
Christ as the image of God; in specificating the act of humility by which 
he became incarnate, he humbled himself, éxévwoe ceavtdv—though rich, 
he became poor ; in presenting his obedience and sufferings, as the ground 
of his elevation to the throne of the universe, in the mediatorial nature ; 
in representing him as head over all, both friends and enemies, and as 
reigning until his enemies be made his footstool; and finally, in repre- 
senting God as having created all things by ham. 

If we turn now to the epistle to the Hebrews, we find the same repre- 
sentations there. The Son of God is the reflection of the Father’s glory, 
his exact image or resemblance, xapaxrijp, 1. 3. God made all things by 
him, i.2. He directs all things by his powerful word, i. 3. He was in 
a state of humiliation, (7Aarrwpyévoy,) lower than the angels, ii. 9. He 
took part in flesh and blood, that he might, by his own death, render 
null and void the destructive power of the devil, ii. 14. On account of 
the suffering of death, he is exalted to a state of glory and honour, ii. 9. 
He endured the sufferings of the cross, making no account of its dis- 
grace, but having a regard to the reward set before him, which was a 
seat at the right hand of God, xii. 2. All things are put under his feet, 
ii. 8. x. 13; where the very same passage from the Old Testament is 
quoted, which Paul quotes in 1 Cor. xv. 25—28, and it is applied in the 
same manner. 

Is all this, now, mere accident? What other writer of the New 
Testament presents such speciality of views respecting Christ’s resem- 
blance to God, his mediatorial character, his obedience, sufferings, and 
exaltation in our nature to the throne of the universe? No other writer 
presents them in the same connexion, employs the same images for com- 
parison, or brings the topics to view in the same light. There is a 
peculiarity of representation so distinctly marked here, so exclusively 
Pauline in its manner, that if Paul himself did not write the epistle to the 
Hebrews, it must have been some one, who had drunk in so deeply 
of his instructions, as to become the very image of the fountain whence 
he drew. 

(2.) The death of Christ as a propitiatory sacrifice for sin, and the 
reconciliation of sinners to God by means of this sacrifice. 

Other writers, indeed, of the New Testament, besides Paul, teach this 
doctrine. But there is in his letters a peculiar and urgent manner of 
enforcing it. Oftener than any other writer, does he recur to this inter- 
esting theme; and in all his representations, it stands in high relief, 
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The general annunciation of it is often repeated. Christ came into 
the world to save sinners, 1 Tim. i. 15. He died for our sins, I Cor. 
xv. 3. He was given up or devoted to death, on our account, Rom. 
vill. 32. Our redemption was wrought by him, Rom. iii. 24. He was 
given up, i.e. to death, on account of our offences, Rom. iv. 25. He 
gave up himself for our sins, Gal. i. 4. ii. 20. He gave up himself an 
acceptable sacrifice for us, Eph. v. 2. He was our paschal lamb, 1 Cor. 
v, 7. By his blood we have redemption, or forgiveness of sin, Eph. i. 7. 
Col. 1.14. He gave himself a ransom for all, 1 Tim. ii. 6. 1 Cor. vi. 20. 
vii. 23. These may serve as a specimen of the general statement which 
Paul so frequently makes of this subject. 

But he also recurs very often to this topic, in his reasonings at length, 
_and insists upon it with particularity. In his epistle to the Romans, he 
labours at length to prove the universal guilt of men, in order to show 
that salvation by Christ is necessary for all, Rom. iii. 22—27. v. 12—21. 
He urges the impossibility of obtaining this salvation by the law, Rom. 
i. 20. 28. viii. 3. Gal. ii. 16. 21; averring that Jesus, by his death, has 
effected what the law could not do. Assuming our nature, he became a 
sin-offering for us, Rom. viii. 3. He became a propitiatory sacrifice on 
our account, so that through him we may obtain pardoning mercy, 
Rom. ili. 24—26. As all men have come into a state of condemnation 
through Adam, so all men may come into a state of pardon through 
Christ, Rom. v. 12—21. comp. 2 Cor. v. 14. 19-21. Now, since Christ 
died for us, Christians may regard God as no more inclined to punish 
them as guilty, for they are in a state of peace and pardon, Rom. v. 1. 
8—1l1. vill. 32. Now we may hope for abounding grace and happi- 
ness, Rom. v. 17. vi. 23. viii. 17. 32. Jesus at the right hand of God 
is ever ready to aid us, Rom. viii. 34. Jesus is the Mediator between 
God and man, to make reconciliation, 1 Tim. ii. 5, 6. 

_ It were easy to add many other passages of the same tenor, from the 
acknowledged writings of Paul; but these are sufficient to exhibit his 
views, and the mode in which he inculcates them. 

_In the epistle to the Hebrews, we find the same sentiments, urged with 
the same ardour. Christ, by the sacrifice of himself, made expiation 
for our sins, i. 3. By the grace of God, assuming our nature, he tasted 
death for all, ii. 9. He became, through his sufferings, the author of 
eternal salvation to believers, ver. 8, 9. 
ts But no where is there more speciality of argument to establish this 
great point, than in Heb. vii. viii. ix. and x.; nearly all of which is 
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occupied with it. The Jewish offerings are altogether insufficient to 
make expiation, ix. 9—14. vii. 11.19. x.1.11. Those offerings needed 
constant repetition; and even then, they could never remove sin, 
v, 1—3. vii. 27, 28. ix. 6,7. 25. x. 4.11, Christ by offering up him- 
self has effected this, i. 3. vil. 27. ix. 25, 26. By his own blood, not 
with that of beasts, he entered into the eternal sanctuary, once for all 
making expiation for sin, ix. 12—15. x. 10—12. 14.19. By his death, 
he has delivered us from the oppressive fear of condemnation, ii. 14, 15. 
He has tranquillized and purified the conscience of penitent sinners, 
which the law could not do, ix. 9.14. He is the Mediator of a new 
covenant, ix. 15. xii. 24; which is better than the ancient one, vil. 22. 
viii. 6. He is exalted to the throne of the universe, li. 6—10; and he 
is ever ready and able to assist us, iv. 14—16. vii. 25. He has intro- 
duced us to a dispensation, which speaks not terror only, like the law, 
but offers abounding grace and happiness, xii. 18—29. 

Such are some of the more striking trazts of doctrine, and peculiarities 
in the mode of representing them, common to the acknowledged epistles 
of Paul and to the epistle to the Hebrews. 


§ 22. Form and method of the epistle to the Hebrews, compared with 
those of Paul’s acknowledged epistles. 


These topics may be considered, either in a general point of view, as 
it respects the arrangement of the epistle at large ; or specially, as having 
reference to various particulars which it exhibits. 

(1.) The general method or arrangement of this epistle, is like to 
thatof Paul. ; 

Most of all does it resemble his two epistles to the Romans, and to the 
Galatians; which exhibit first a theoretical or doctrinal, then a practical, 
part. The epistle to the Romans is principally occupied, to the end of 
the tenth chapter, with the doctrinal part; and the remainder with 
practical matter and salutations. In like manner, the epistle to the 
Galatians, as far as the end of the fourth chapter, is principally doctrinal 
discussion ; while the remainder is hortatory and practical. In some 
degree, the same thing may be said of the epistles to the Ephesians 
Colossians, Philippians, and Thessalonians. But that to the Romans is 
most distinctly marked of all. 

- Turning now to the epistle to the Hebrews, we find that it is compose¢ 
ona similar plan. As far as chapter x. 19, it is principally doctrinal 
It has, however, like Paul’s other epistles, occasional exhortation inter- 
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mixed, which the strength of the writer’s feelings plainly appears to have 
forced from him. Hence to the end, it is hortatory and practical. 

In the epistle to the Romans, just before the salutatory part begins, 
the writer earnestly asks for a special interest in the prayers of those 
whom he addressed, in order that he may be delivered from the power 
of persecution; and he follows this request with a petition, that the God 
of peace might be with them, and concludes with an Amen, Rom. xv 
30—.33. The very same order, petition, style, and conclusion, appear 
at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, xiii. 18—21. The writer begs 
an interest in their prayers, that he may be restored to them the sooner ; 
- commends them to the God of peace, (an expression used no where else 
_ but in Paul’s writings, and in the epistle to the Hebrews ;) and concludes 
with an Amen, before the salutation. 

Is all this arrangement, to which we have now adverted, merely 
accidental ; or does it look as if it must have come from the hand of the 
same writer? I know, indeed, it has been said, that the order of nature 
. and propriety would lead every man, writing an epistle which contained 
doctrinal discussion and practical exhortation, to arrange them in such 
a manner that the former should precede; and that this arrangement, 
therefore, cannot with probability be represented as exclusively Pauline. 
With the views of rhetorical propriety, which are entertained by classical 
scholars of the present day, I readily acknowledge that such an order 
is almost spontaneous. But then, another question arises here. Why 
has not Paul adopted this in all his epistles? And why has neither 
John, nor James, nor Peter, nor Jude, adopted it? All these apostles 
have commingled doctrine and practice throughout their epistles. 
Regularly arranged discussion of doctrine, they do not exhibit. In this 
respect, the only-similars to the epistle to the Hebrews are to be found 
in the epistles of Paul. But if the general arrangement here adverted 
to, be not considered as of much weight in the matter before us, it must 
be admitted, that there is a striking resemblance between the close of the 
practical part, just before the salutations or greetings, in the epistles to 
the Romans and to the Hebrews. Here, also, we find the exclusively 
Pauline phrase, the God of peace, employed in the same way, in both 
epistles. 

(2.) The manner of appealing to and employing the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, tm Paul's acknowledged epistles and #* .1e epistle to the 
Hebrews, is the same. 

I do not refer here to the formulas of quotatiou, by which a passage 
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from the Old Testament is introduced. I have compared those formulas 
presented by the epistle to the Hebrews, with those in Paul’s epistles ; 
but I do not find any thing peculiar enough in either, to mark Paul’s 
writings with any certainty; as I shall endeavour to show, in its proper 
place. Every where, in the New Testament, a great variety of such 
formulas is found, as also in the epistles of Paul. I refer now, in a 
particular manner, to the method in which, and the frequency with 
which, the Jewish Scriptures are employed; and that in a similar way, 
both in the epistle to the Hebrews, and in the acknowledged epistles of 
Paul. Paul often quotes and combines passages of Scripture, without 
any notice of quotations; e. g. Rom. ix. 7. 21. x. 6—8. 18. xi. 33, 34. 
xiii. 9. In Rom. iii. 10—18, several passages from different parts of the 
Scriptures are combined together, without any notice that this is done. 
In the same manner does the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews pro- 
ceed; e. g. iil. 2. vi. 14. x. and xi. throughout; also, in xii. 5, 6. 12, 
13. and xiii. 6, quotations, with a general appeal, are made from differ- 
ent parts of Scripture connected together. Paul makes a very frequent 
and copious use of the Jewish Scriptures, in all the argumentative part 
of his epistles; so does the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews. Paul 
often appeals to the Jewish Scriptures, as prophetically declaring the 
abrogation of the Mosaic economy, and to Abraham, as having received 
a covenant which the law could not annul; the same does the writer of 
the epistle to the Hebrews. Paul employs the Old Testament, in every 
way in which the Jews of that time were usually accustomed to reason 
from it. Sometimes he appeals to direct and prophetic assurances; 
sometimes to similarity of sentiment; sometimes he accommodates pas- 
sages, which in the original have a local or temporary meaning, to desig- 
nate something then extant, or happening at the time in which he wrote; 
sometimes he appeals to the history of the Old Testament, for analogical 
cases to confirm or impress the doctrine or truth which he inculcates; 
and sometimes he uses the Old Testament language as a vehicle of 
thought, in order to express his own ideas. The very same traits charac- 
terize, in a most visible manner, the method in which the Old Testament 
is employed throughout the epistle to the Hebrews; as every attentive 
reader must plainly see, without my delaying here to specify indi- 
dual cases. 

In a particular manner does Paul employ passages of the Jewish 
Scripture, and Scripture history, car’ &vOpwror ; in other words, he uses 
them by way of argumentum ad hominem, or argumentum ex concessis. 
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It is tnus that he allegorizes, on the two sons of Sarah and Hagar, in 
Gal. iv. 24, seq.; on the command of Moses, not to muzzle the ox 
which treadeth out the corn, Deut. xxxv. 4, the spirit of which he’ 
applies to the maintenance of religious teachers, in 1 Cor. ix. 9; on the 
rock from which the Israelites obtained water, Exod. xvii. 6, which he 
considers as an emblem of Christ, in 1 Cor. x. 2, seq.; on the veil over 
Moses’ face, Exod. xxxiv. 33, which he applies to the comparative 
obscurity that rested on the Jewish revelation, in 2 Cor. iii. 13, 14; on 
the declaration that a man should leave his father and mother, and 
cleave to his wife, and that they twain should become one flesh, Gen. 
ii. 24, which he applies to the union of Christ and his church, in 
Eph. v. 31, 32. 

How conspicuous this method of reasoning is, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, need not be insisted on to any attentive reader. The whole’ 
comparison between Christ and Melchisedek, Heb. vii., is of a similar 
nature with those already mentioned. The temple and all its apparatus, 
and the holy place, which the high-priest entered with his expratory 
offerings of blood, are types and shadows of the temple, of the offering, 
and of the great High-priest presenting it in the heavens, Heb. viii. 
1—5. ix. 1—9. Indeed, the strain of argumentation, throughout, is 
often ad hominem, or ex concessis. The argument that Christ is a more 
exalted personage than the angels, than Moses, than the high-priest; 
that Christ’s priesthood, the temple in which he officiates with all its 
apparatus, the offering of blood which he makes, and his official duties 
as a priest, are all spiritual, heavenly, elevated above all the correspond- 
ing things in the Jewish dispensation, to which the Jew adhered with so 
strong an attachment, and by which he was tempted to make defection 
from his Christian profession, is peculiarly ad hominem. We. who are 
not Jews, and who have never felt the power of their prejudices, need 
not, in order to produce in us a conviction of the importance of Chris- 
tianity, to be addressed with comparisons drawn from ritual types, and 
from the analogy of such objects. But these were all familiar to the 
Jew, and were not only attractive to him, but, in his view, of the highest 
importance. No one, indeed, can reasonably find fault, that the writer 
addresses the Jews as such ; reasons with them as such ; and makes use 
of those arguments, whether ad hominem or ex concessis, which he knew 
would produce the most powerful effect in persuading them to hold fast 
the truths of Christianity. There is nothing in this, which is incorcioa ay 
with the maxim of that apostle, who became “ all things to all men;" 
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with the Jews, demeaning himself, and reasoning as a Jew, and in 
like manner with the Gentiles, in order that he might win both to 
Christianity. 

But it is not my object, here, to defend the manner of argumentation 
employed in Paul’s acknowledged epistles, and in the epistles to the 
Hebrews. I design merely to show, (what cannot be denied,) that 
the same method of reasoning from sentiments and objects presented by 
the Old Testament, is exhibited by both, and in a manner which cannot 
well escape the attention of the inquisitive reader. 

I will only ask now, What other writers of the New Testament have 
exhibited the traits of composition, which I have noted under this head, 
in the same degree, or with the same frequency? Nay, I venture to 
affirm, that there is scarcely an approximation, in any of their writings, 
to those of Paul, either in regard to the frequency or the latitude of the 
usage in question. 

But it may be said, ‘‘ This only shows, that these other writers named 
were not the authors of the epistle to the Hebrews; not that Paul wrote 
this epistle.” 

It seems to me, however, to go somewhat further. It proves that the 
characteristics peculiar to Paul’s epistles and to the epistle to the 
Hebrews, were not the general or universal characteristics of writers 
of that age; and, of course, that either Paul, or one who had drunk in 
deeply of his doctrine and manner, must have written the epistle in 
question. 

(3.) The manner of Paul’s reasoning, in respect to separating his 
premises from his conclusion, or his protasis from his epitasis, bears 
a striking resemblance to that which is found in the epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

The peculiarity I have in view, is the enthymeme or imperfect form 
of syllogism, and unfinished sentences and comparisons; which, it has 
been often observed, are characteristic of Paul’s mode of writing. He states 
the major, or major and minor terms, of a syllogism; or the first parts 
of a sentence or comparison; and then, leaving it in this unfinished 
state, he turns aside to illustrate or confirm some hint, which was 
suggested to his mind by what he had stated; or some train of thought 
is introduced, to which the natural association of ideas would lead; and 
after descanting on this, he returns, and with, or without, repeating his 
proposition or sentence at first commenced, presents in full the con- 
clusion, or epitasis, which is required to complete it. 
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A striking example of this occurs in Rom. y. 12--18. ‘‘ Wherefore,” 
says he, ‘‘ as by one man sin entered the world, and death by sin; and 
so death passed upon all men, in that all have sinned,” ver. 12. The 
premises being thus stated, he turns aside to descant on the universality 
of.sin, its pernicious consequences, and the salutary effects of the bless- 
ing which is proffered by Christ; and it is not until he reaches the 18th 
verse of the chapter, that the proposition which he had commenced is 
repeated, and the conclusion fully brought out, where it is thus stated : 
‘< Therefore, as by one offence, condemnation came upon all men; so, by 
the obedience of one, the blessing of justification unto life comes upon 
all men.” 

So in Rom. ii. 6, Paul says, “‘ Who [God] will render to every man 
according to his works ;” and after nine verses. of explanatory matter, 
which was suggested by the mention of rendering to every man accord- 
ing to his works, he adds, at last, the remainder of the sentence which 
he had begun, viz. “‘in the day when the secret doings of men shall 
be judged by Jesus Christ, according to the gospel which I preach,” 
Rom. ii. 16. 

So in Eph. iii, 1, the apostle says, “For this cause, I Paul, the: 
prisoner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles ;” then, leaving the sentence 
thus commenced, he proceeds on,, twelve verses, with thoughts. suggested. 
by te mention of his being a messenger to the Gentiles.; and, finally, in 
the 13th verse, he adds the conclusion of the sentence commenced in the 
first, viz. ‘1 desire that ye faint not at my tribulations for you, which. 
is your glory.” 

In the same way has the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews con- 
structed some of his reasonings and sentences. In Heb. iv. 6, he says, 
«“ Seeing , then, it remains that some should enter into [the rest,] and 
they to whom the good uelpes were formerly proclaimed, did not enter 
in through unbelief— ;” the sentence is then suspended, until the writer 
introduces another quotation from the Psalms, and reasons upon it, in 
order to prove that the rest in question could not have been such a rest 
as the land of Canaan proffered. After this, and in the 9th verse, we 
have the cencluding part of the sentence or syllogism, viz. ‘ there 
remaineth then a rest for the people of God.” How entirely this 
coincides with the Pauline manner above exhibited, must strike the 
mind of every one who considers it. 

So in Heb. v. 6, the writer introduces the divine appointment of 
Christ as a priest after the order of Melchisedek, with a design to show 
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that chis was an appointment of the most solemn nature, and of a higher 

order than that of the Jewish priests. He then suspends the considera- 

tion of this topic, and introduces another, in verses 7—9; after which 

he resumes the former topic. But no sooner does he do this, than he turns 

aside once more, in order to descant upon the difficulties which present 

themselves in the way of an ample discussion of it. These result from 

the very imperfect state of religious knowledge among those whom he 

addresses, verses 11—14; the criminality and danger of which state 

he dwells upon at large, in chap. vi. intermixing threats and encourage- 
ments. It is not until we come to chap. vii. 1, that the subject of Mel- : 
chisedek’s priesthood is resumed ; where it is treated of, at full length. 

So in Heb. ix. 7, the writer says, that “ the Jewish high-priest entered 
into the holy place, once in each year, with the blood of victims, in 
order to make atonement.” This is designed as one member of a com- 
parison ; but the other member follows only in ix. 12, after descanting 
on several matters suggested by what the writer had stated. There the 
antithesis is stated, viz. ‘‘ Jesus, the high-priest of future blessings, 
entered the sanctuary of the temple not made with hands, with his own 
blood accomplishing eternal redemption,” ix. 12. 

é Such is the suspended connexion here, even if we adopt that method 
of interpretation which will make it as close as possible. But an atten- 
tive consideration of the whole preceding context, will perhaps render it 
probable to the attentive reader, that Heb. ix. 11, may be the antithesis 
of the latter part of vii. 4, and first part of vili. 5; where the troderypa 
and oxa réy éxovpaviwy, are in contrast with the peddACy7wy a&yabov and 
the pelGovoc kal redevorépac oknvijc, ob xEtporouhrov, of ix. 11. : 

How much such suspensions resemble the manner of Paul, need not 
be again insisted on. Instances of this nature might easily be increased ; 
but no attentive critical reader can help observing them, as they abound 
in the epistle to the Hebrews. 

The instances above produced may serve to show, that, as to form 
and method, in regard either to general arrangement, or the deducing 
of arguments from the Old Testament, or the exhibition of a pecu- 
liar manner in the statement of these arguments, there is a striking 
similarity between the acknowledged writings of Paul and the epistle to 
the Hebrews. 

To the method of argument which I have thus far employed, in order 
to show the probability that Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, some 
objections have been, and may be, raised. 
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It may be asked, ‘‘ Did not Paul’s hearers, disciples, and intimate 
friends, who travelled with him, daily conversed with him, and for years 
heard his instructions, cherish the same views of doctrine that he did? 
And in writing the epistle to the Hebrews, might not an attentive hearer 
of Paul, and a reader of his epistles, exhibit the same sentiments? And 
further; if the same general manner, in which the contents of his 
epistle are arranged, or the contents of some of them, be found in 
the epistles to the Hebrews; or if the particular manner in which he 
quotes or employs passages of tha Jewish Scriptures, or interprets 
them; or if even his method of stating arguments, and employing 
imperfect syllogisms or sentences, be found in this epistle; still, may 
not some favourite disciple of his, some devoted follower and successful 
imitator of his manner, be naturally supposed to have derived all this 
from hearing him, and reading his letters? And how, then, can argu- 
ments of this nature prove that Paul wrote the epistle in question ? 

Prove it, in the way of demonstration, they certainly cannot; nor is 
this the purpose for which they are adduced. But of this, more here- 
after. At present, I merely observe, that the force of these objections 
is very much diminished, if in comparing the epistle to the Hebrews with 
the writings of Paul, it shall appear, that not the strain of sentiment 
only; not merely the general arrangement of the contents of the epistle, 
or the particular manner of it in respect to various ways of reasoning, or 
constructing syllogisms and sentences; but even the idiomatical and 
distinctive style and diction itself of Paul abound in it. These, none 
but a writer that was a mere copyist or plagiarist could exhibit. But 
such a writer is one of the last men who can be justly suspected of 
having composed an epistle like that to the Hebrews. 

These suggestions naturally lead us, in the next place, to a com- 
parison, in respect to phraseology and words, between the acknowledged 
writings of Paul, and the epistle to the Hebrews. 


§ 23. Comparison of the phraseology and diction of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the acknowledged eprstles of Paul. 


1. The similarity of phraseology and diction, where the same words or synonymoug 
ones, are employed ; or where the shade of thought or representation is peculiar and 


homogeneous, although the language may be somewhat diverse. 


Heb, i. 2. Al ob ['Inoot Xprorod] cat rove aidvac [Cede] érolnce. 


Sy 


Eph. i. 9. To [Og] ra wavra kricayre dia Inood Xprorod. 
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Heb. i. iii. “Og dy &ravyacpa rijg Sdénc cal xapaxrijo rijg broordcews 
aurov. 

Col: i. 15. “Og arty eixdy tov Oeov Tov aoparov. 

Phil. ii. 6. “Oc éy poppy Ocod tmapyur. 

2 Cor, iv, 4, “Oc éorwy eixdy rov Ozod. 

Heb. i. 3, Sépwy re ra wavra TO pipare ric duvdpews abzov. 

Col i. 17. Ta wayra év abr ovvéornxe. 


Heb. i. 5. Yide pov et od, yd ofpepov yeyévynka ce. 

Acts xiii, 33. Yidg pov ef ov, éy® onpepoy yeyévynxa oe; used here 
by Paul, and applied in both passages (but nowhere else in the New 
Testament) to Christ. 


hn: , , ’ es he Hele ” pape: 
Heb. i. 4, Toootry xpeirrwy yevopevoe tov ayyéhuy, Gow Scadopwrepor 
map avrove kexAnpoydunkey Gvopa. 
Eph, i. 21. ‘Yrepdvw .22.-- wavrog dvéparog dvopagopévov ob pdvoy 
bd _~ .~ ls y NAG orn ~ EXX 
éy TP aide ToT, ANG Kal év TP péAdovTL. 
Phil. ti. 9. ‘O Oede «6... éxaplcaro abrg Svopa TO bxép Tay dvova: 


iva éy rp dvdpart "Inood ray yoru kapily éxovpaviwy, kK. T. X 


Heb. i. 6. Tov mpwrdroKoy ooeeee 

Rom. vii. 29. Ele 70 elvac abrov rov mpwrédrokoy. : 

Col. i. 15. Mpwrdroxog aon xricewg. V. 18. Wpwrdroxoc. This 
appellation is applied to Christ nowhere else, excepting in Rev. i. 5. 


Heb. ii. 2. ‘O 3 ayyéAwy AadnBele Adyos. 

Gal. iii. 19. ‘O vépoc....dtarayele Si ayyéhwov. Comp, Acts vii. 53. 

Here is the same sentiment, Méyoc and vdpo¢ being synonymes; as, for 
substance, AadnOetc and dtarayeig are. However, Stephen once uses a 
similar expression, Acts vii. 53. 


Heb. ii. 4. Xnpeiorg re Kal répact, cat worxlrare Suvdpect, vat eee 
dylov peptopoic. 

1 Cor. xii. 4. Acarpéoere 38 xaptopdrwr cial, rd 82 atrd wvedua. 

1 Cor. xii. 11. Mayra 0€ ravra évépyet 76 Ev cat 76 abrd mvevpa, Seatpoty 
idtg Exdory kabdc Bobdrerac. 

Rom. xii. 6. “Exovree 5& yaplopara xara ry Xap rijy So0cioay hply 
dcagopa ..-... all spoken of the miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
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and characterized by the same shade of thought, viz. the various or 
different gifts of this nature distributed by him. 


Heb, ii. 8, Wdvra tirératac troxdtw tev 1odGy avrov. 

I Cor; xv, 27. Ldvra yap txérater b70 rode dae adrod. 

Eph, i: 22: Kal asta tréraked tr0 Tove wéda¢ abrov: 

Phil. iii. 21. ‘Ywordbar éav7p ra wayra ..3-.. phraseology applied to 
designate the sovereignty conferred upon Christ, and found only in Paul 
and in our epistle. 


Heb. ii. 10. At by ra& wavra, Kal di od Ta Tav7a. 

Rom. xi. 36. ’EE atrod; cat ot atrod, kal ei adrov ra raya. 

Col. i. 16. Ta ravra i abrod Kal cic abroy. 

1 Cor. viii, 6. Eig O80... .8& ob ta wédvra* Kal ée Kopwe... $88 ov ra 
mayra es»... amethod of expression, employed to designate God as the 
author of all things, and also the lord and possessor of them, which is 
appropriate to Paul, and to our epistle. 


Heb, ii. 14. “Ind i... kdtapynoy Tov ro Kpdro¢ txovra tov Oavarov, 
TOUT’ Eare Tov Stdodoy. 

2 Tim. i. 10. Karapyhoavrog pév rov Odvarorv. Karapyéw, employed 
in the sénse of abolishing, rendering null, is exclusively Pauline. No 
other writer of the New Testament employs it at all, except Luke; and 
he but once, and then in a quite different sense from that attached to it 
by Paul, Luke xiii. 7. 

Heb. ii, 16. 2répparoc ’AGpadp, to designate Christians. 

Gal) ili. 29. Ei 6€ tpusic Xprorov, dpa rod "ABpadp oxéppa éore. 

Gal. Bi: 7. Ot &k riorewe, otrol eioty viol ’ABpaap. 

Rom. iv. 16. ’ABpatp, de gore tarhe wavrwy por. 

The appellation, seed or sons of Abraham, applied to designate 
Christians, is found only in Paul and in our epistle. 


Heb. iii. 1. KAjoewe éxovpariov. 

Phil. tii 14. Tie &vw KXhoewe rod Oeod. 

Rom. xi. 29. "H wAjaic rod O<ov. +The phrase heavenly or divine call- 
ing, applied to designate the proffered mercies of the gospel, is limited 
to Paul and to our epistle. 

Heb. iv. 12. Zev yap d N6yog Tov Osod .... Kal Top@repoc, iwép nacar 


piayciipay dloropoy. 
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_ Eph. vi. 17. Ti payaipay rov rvevparoc, & tort pia Oeov. The 
comparison of the word of God to a sword, is found only in Paul and 
in our epistle. 

Heb. v. 8. Kalmep dv vidc, Euaber ag’ dy mabe riy tmaxony. | 

Phil. ii. 8. "Erame(vwoev Eavrov, yeromevoe tahxooc, péxpe Oavarov. The 
idea of obedience in the humiliation and sufferings of Christ, constitutes 
the speciality and the similitude of these two passages. 


Heb. v. 13. Nfmwoc yap éort, i.e. a child in religion, comparatively 
ignorant, uninformed.. 

1 Cor. iii. 1. ‘Qe vntiowg é€v Xprorg, in the same sense. 

Eph. iv. 14. “Iva pyxére Gyey vf, in the same. 

Rom, ii. 20. Acdéoxadrov vniwy, in the same. 


Gal. iv. 3. “Ore jper vitor, in the same. This phraseology is limited 
to Paul and to our epistle. 


Heb. v. 14. Tedelwy o€ éor % oreped rp0g?). 

1 Cor. xiv. 20. Tac dé gpeat rédevor yiveobe. The word rédeor is here 
the antithesis of v#mor, and means well instructed, mature. In this 
sense, it is employed only in Paul and in our epistle. 


Heb. vi. 1. TeAewdrnra, an advanced, mature state, i. e. of Christian 
knowledge. 
Col. iii. 14. Ldvdeopoe rjc reXerdrnroc, the bond or cement of a matured 


Christian state. The word redecdrne, in such a sense, is limited to Paul 
and to our epistle. 


Heb. vi. 3. ’Eavzep émirpémy 6 Ode. € 


1 Cor. xvi. 7. "Eay 6 Kipwg érirpéry ...... @ phrase no where else 
employed. 


Heb. vi. 10. Tije aydrne te évedeitacds Elg TO Ovopa avrou, eo 
TEC Tole aylotc Kal OtaKovodrreEc. 

2 Cor. viii. 24. Tay ody tvdeckww ric ayarng bpdy ...« ic abrove évdei- 
abe. The similarity consists in employing évdeitacOar rv &ydryy in 
both cases, constructed with eic before the object that follows. 

Heb. viii. 5. Otrtvec na kat oxig Narpebover roy Exovparlwy. 

Heb. x. 1. kay yap Exwy 6 vopoc rev prddbyrwv. 

Col. ti. 17, "A éort ona rv peddbvroy .... language respecting the 


. 
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figurative nature of the Jewish dispensation, which is Pg lisen: to Paul 
and to our epistle. 


Heb. viii. 6. Kpelrrovéc éore SaOacHe peoirne. 

1 Tim. il. 5. Ele peoizne .... Xpiordc “Inooie. 

Gal. ii. 19, 20. "Ev yexpi peairov. ‘O dé peoirne Evoc ov« Eore* 

The word mediator, applied to designate Christ or Moses, is appro- 
priate to Paul and to our epistle. 


Heb. viii. 10. Kai éoopar avroic eic Gedy, Kal abrot Zoovral poe sig Naor. 

2 Cor. vi. 16. Kat Zcopat abroy Oedc, kal abroi Eoovrat pot ade. 

Both passages are quoted from the Old Testament. The resemblance 
consists in the quotation and application of the same passage in both 
places, and in the same manner. 


Heb. viii. 10. Kat émi ckapdiac abrév érvypapw airove. 

Rom. ii. 15. To Zpyov rov vépou yparrov év raic capdtag abray. 

2 Cor. ill. 3. "Eyyeypappévn .... év traki xapdtag capxivare. 

The passage in Hebrews is a quotation. But the other passages serve 
to show that such a phraseology was familiar to Paul, and that he pro- 
bably derived it from the Old Testament passage, quoted in Heb. viii. 10. 


Heb. ix. 15. Oavdrov yevopévou cic arodrpwow THy ext Th mpwry Sa- 
Ohky wapaBdcewy. 
Rom. iii. 25. Aca rig &modutTpwacewe .... Ele Evdekiy rife SiKatoobyne 
abrov, dua thy mépeow roy mpoyeyoverwy duaprndrwr. 
In these two passages the peculiar idea is expressed, that the efficacy 
of Christ’s atoning blood extends back to past ages; an idea nowhere 
else brought to view in the same manner. 


Heb. , 19. “Eyovreg o. 06 mappnotay sig riv eiaodov tay aylwy éy TO 
aipare "Incov. 

Rom. y. 2. Ai od riy mposaywy)y éoxixaper rh mlores cic Thy Xap 
raurny. 

Eph. ii. 18. At abrod Zxoper ry mpocaywyiy ..++ Tpoc Tov TaTEpa. 

Eph. iii. 12. "Ev & tyoper rhv mwappnoiay at ry mpocaywyiy ty TEé- 
mounoel. 

The idea of access to God, or rappnoia, bold, free access, or liberty 
of address, is designated in this manner only by Paul and in our epistle. 
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Heb. x. 28. ’Ezi dvolv i} rpiot papruow arobyioxet. 

2 Cor. xiii. 1. "Eat ordparog dv0 papripwy Kal rpi@y oraQiocrar way 
pijua. 

1. Tim. v.19. "El dt0 i roy papripwy. Such an expression is found 
elsewhere, only in the words of Christ, Matt. xviii. 16. 


Heb. x. 30. ’Epol éxdéknatc, éyw dyraxodwaw. 

Rom. xii. 19. "Epot éxdicnorg, ty avrarodwow. 

The similarity consists in quoting the same passage, and applying it 
to show that punishment, is the awful prerogative of the Deity, and that 
he will inflict it. 


Heb. x. 32. "A@\now .... Toy TAaOnparwr. 

Phil. i. 30. Tor abrov dyava tyorrec, otov eidere Ev Epyor. 

Col. ii. 1. “HXixoy dyéva txw rept tpor. 

1 Thess. il. 2. Aadjjoat.... 70 evayyéAoy «++. Ev TOAAM ayart. 

The phrase contest, in respect to afflictions, is peculiar to Paul and to 
our epistle, 

Heb. Kaos "Oveduapoig Te Kal Odipeae Gearprlopuevor. ‘ 

1. Cor. iv. 9. Ogarpoy éyevhOnuey TH Kdopy, .K. Te A... language 
peculiar to Paul and to our epistle. 


Heb. x. 33. Kowwvol rév otrwe dvaorpepopévar yevnbérrec, partic 
pating, i. e. sympathising with the afflicted. 

Phil. iv. 14. Luykowwricavrég pov ri Odtpe, sympathising in my 
affzcteon. The same figurative expression stands in both passag 






Heb. x. 38. ‘O 0 dixatoe éx ricrewe Choerat. 

Rom. i. 17. ‘O 0€ eikatoe éx riorewe Choerat. 

Gal. il. 11. “Ore é dixacog &k ristewe Chocerut. ‘ 

The passage is a quotation. But the application, and use of it, appear 
to be exclusively Pauline. 


Heb. xii. 1. Tp¢xwpev rov mpoxeipevoy ipiv ayova. 

1 Cor. ix. 24. Otrw rpéxere iva karaddaBnre. 

Phil. iii. 14. Ta pév drlow éri\avBardpevoc, roig d& EumpooOer érexret- 
vopevoc, Kara oxoroy OuoKw. 

The resemblance here is, that Christian efforts are, in each passage, 
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compared to a race; a comparison found only in Paul and in our 
epistle- 


Heb. xiii. 18. TlerotOapev yap, Ore kad ouveldnawy & Exoper. 
Acts xxill, 1. Paul says, "Eyw raoy cuvedjaee ayadj TETONITEVHAle oo 
a manner ‘of speaking found nowhere else. 


Ileb. xiii. 20. ‘O d€ Ocde ric elphyne. 

Rom. xv. 33. ‘O da Occ rijc eiphync. Also in Rom, xvi. 20. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 33. 2 Cor. xii. 11. Phil.iv.9. 1 Thess. v.23. An expression 
used by no other writer of the New Testament. 


Heb. xiii. 18. Lposetyeobe zept jor. 

1 Thess. v. 25. Ilpocevyeobe rel jar. 

Natural as this may appear at the close of a letter, it is peculiar te 
Paul and to our epistle. 

To the instances of phraseology thus collected, may be added the 
greeting and benediction at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
which is altogether Pauline. 


Il. Words which are found, among the New Testament writers, only in Paul and in 
our epistle ; ; or, if found elsewhere, are used in a sense different from that in which 
they are here employed. 


*Ayoy, in the sense of Christian effort, either in performing duties, or 
bearing trials, Heb. xii. 1. 1 Tim. vi. 12. 2Tim.iv.7. 

*AdeAdgot, brethren of Christ, considered in respect to his human nature, 
Hebwii. 12, 17. Rom, viii. 29. 

"Addcpoc, inept, unfit, Heb. vi. 8. Tit.i, 16. 

*"Ardwe, T verence, modesty, Heb. xii. 28. 1 Tim. ii. 9. 

Aipéopat, to choose, Heb. xi. 25. 2 Thess. ii, 13. Phil. i. 22. 

“Avaxoc, innocent, Heb, vii. 26. Rom. xvi. 18. 

"Acdévea, sin, sinful infirmity, Heb. v. 2. Rom. v. 6. 

Arabijcn, will, testament, Heb. ix. 16. Gal. iii. 15. It is doubtful, 
however, whether dcaOfxn has the sense of testament, in the latter 
passage. 

"Edric rpoxexetrévn, proffered Christian happiness, Heb. vi. 18. Col. i. 5. 

Exhbu, to be despondent, Heb. xii. 3. Gal. vi. 9. 

Evdvvapde, to give strength ; (passively) to receive strength, Heb. xi. 
34, 2Tim.iv.17. 1 Tim, i, 12. 
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Karapyeiv, to annul, abolish, abrogate, Heb. ii. 14. Rom. iii. 3, 31 
vi. 6. 1 Cor. 1. 28. Gal. v. 11, and elsewhere often in Paul; 
epistles. 

Katynua, glorifying, rejoicing, Heb. tii. 6. Rom.iv. 2. 1 Cor. ix. 15. 

KAnpovdpoc, lord, possessor, applied to Christ, Heb. i. 2. Rom. viii. 17. 

Aarpevery, (Covdevery, a Synonyme,) Og Cav, Heb. ix. 14. 1 Thess. 
i219: 

M)) (ov) Brerdpeva, the invisible objects of the future world, Heb. xi. 1. 

» 2) Cor. iv. 18. 

‘Oporoyia, religion, religious, or Christian PER ee Heb. tila: 
PAX to. oe CO. 1x. 13. 

"Ovopa, majesty, or dignity, Heb.i. 4. Phil. 11.9, 10. Eph. i 
But although this sense of 8voua in Heb. i. 4, is adopted by some 


eminent critics, still it is more probable that it has the sense of appel- 
lation ; see Heb. i. 5, seq. 


Od kriotc, nothing, Heb. iv. 13. Rom. viii. 39. 

Tedetow, to consummate in happiness, to bestow the reward consequent 
on finishing a victorious course, Heb. ii. 10. vii. 28. x. 14. Phil. 
aie 2. ( 

"Yadoraotc, confidence, Heb. ili. 14. ii. 1. 2 Cor. ix. 4. xi. 17. 

‘Iepovoadrp éxovparioc, the abode of the blessed, Heb. xii. 22; comp. 
‘Iepovoadhp cvw, Gal. iv. 26, in the like sense. 


Til. Peculiarity of grammatical construction, in regard to the use of the passive verb, 
instead of the active. 
é 

Thus in Heb. vii. 11, we find the phrase, 6 dade yap ém abth vero- 
pobérnro, for the people under zt [the Levitical priesthood] recewved the 
law ; where the nominative case of the person who is the object (not the 
subject) in the sentence, is joined with the passive of the verb; and 
this mode of construction is employed, instead of the active voice of 
the same verb, followed by the dative of the person who is the object ; 
£. &. vevopobérnro hag. 

The like construction is found in Paul’s acknowledged writings. E. oe 
Rom. ili. 2, Oze [adbrot] émcoredOnoay ra Adyia Tov Oeod, they were intrusted 
with the oracles of God, instead of saying, the oracles of God were 
ntrusted to them. Rom. vi. 17—eic oy mapeddOnre TUTOY dwaxiic, into 
which model of doctrine ye have been delivered, instead of which form 


or model of doctrine was delivered to you. 1 Tim. i. 11, 6 érisrebOnv 
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éyw, with which I was entrusted, instead of which was intrusted to me, 
0 ércoredOn por. 

This is a minuteness of grammatical construction, which a copyist of 
Panl would not be likely either to notice or to imitate. It affords, 
therefore, the more striking evidence, that all proceeded from the same 
hand. 

Finally, Paul frequently employs an adjective of the neuter gender, 
in order to designate generic quality, instead of using a synonymous 
noun: €.g.70 yywordyv, Rom. 1.19; 7d ypyardy, Rom. li. 4; 70 duvardy, 
Rom. ix. 22; 76 ddvvaroy, Rom. vii. 3; ro aoOevec, 1 Cor. i. 25. Com- 
pare 70 dperaberoy, Heb. vi. 17; 7d gavragéuevoy, Heb. xii. 213; 1d xwddr, 
cei. 

§ 24. Remarks on the Comparisons made in the preceding sections. 


In the first place, without any hesitation, I concede thus much to 
those critics, who make light of the evidence drawn from such a com- 
parison as has now been made, viz. that no evidence of this nature can 
ever afford what is equivalent to a demonstration of the fact, for the 
support of which it is adduced. But, then, demonstration is what such 
a case neither admits nor demands. If the writer’s name were affixed 
to the epistle, it would not amount to proof of this kind; for, might it 
not have been put there by another person, in order to answer some 
designs of his own? Nay, unless witnesses have given us testimony, 
who themselves saw Paul write the epistle, the proof is not of the highest 
kind that is possible ; nor even then would their testimony establish the 
fact, unless we could be well assured of their credibility. By such a 
criterion, however, the genuineness of no writing, ancient or modern, can 
be Pine. It is generally enough for us, that an author’s name is 
affixed to a writing. Prima facie, it is evidence that it belongs to him; 
and it must be regarded as sufficient evidence, until it is contradicted 
either expressly, or by implication. 

Let us suppose now, that, after an author has published many pieces, 
and his style and sentiments have become well known, he publishes a 
composition of any kind, without affixing his name to it; can there be 
no adequate, no satisfactory evidence, that it belongs to him? 

This is the very question before us. I grant that similarity, or even 
sameness of sentiment, in different pieces, does not certainly prove iden- 
tity of authorship; for the friends, or imitators, or disciples of any 
distinguished man, may imbibe the same sentiments which he inculeates, 

L 
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and exhibit them in similar-words and phrases. I grant that the primi- 
tive teachers of Christianity were agreed, and must have been agreed, 
(supposing that they were under divine guidance,) as to the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel. But in respect to the mode of representing 
them; in regard to the style, and diction, and urgency with which 
particular views of doctrine are insisted on; what can be more various 
and diverse than the epistles of Paul, and James, and Peter, and John? 

The reply to this, by critics who entertain sentiments different from 
those which I have espoused, is, that ‘‘ the writer of the epistle to the 
Hebrews was an intimate friend, or a studious imitator, of Paul; a man 
of talents, who, with unqualified admiration of the apostle’s sentiments, 
mode of reasoning, and even choice of words, closely imitated him in 
all these particulars. Hence the similarity between the writings of Paul 
and the epistle to the Hebrews.” : : 

The possibility of this cannot be denied. Designed imitation has, in 
a few instances, been so successful as to deceive, at least for a while, the 
most sharp-sighted critics. Witness the imitation of Shakspeare which 
a few years ago was palmed upon the English public, as the work of that 
distinguished poet himself. Witness also the well-known and long con- 
troverted fact, in respect to the pieces ascribed to Ossian, which are now 
known to be a forgery. But, after all, such attempts have very seldom 
been successful, even where the most strenuous efforts have been made 
at close imitation; and these, with all the advantages which a modern 
education could afford. How few, for example, of the multitudes, who 
have aimed at copying the style of Addison or Johnson with the greatest 
degree of exactness, have succeeded even in any tolerable measure; and 
none in such a way, that they are not easily distinguished tre the 
models which they designed to imitate. 

Just so it was, in the primitive age of the church. The Christian 
world was filled with gospels and epistles, ascribed to Paul, and Peter, 
and other apostles and disciples. Yet no one of these succeeded in 
gaining any considerable credit among the churches; and what little 
was ever gained by any of them, proved to be temporary, and of very 
small influence. This was not owing to want of exertion; for strenuous 
efforts were made by writers to imitate the apostolic manner of writing, 
so as to gain credit for their supposititious pieces. But all of them 
failed. Indeed, nothing can be more egregious, or striking, than the 
failure. A comparison of any of the apocryphal writings of the New 
Testament, with the genuine writings of the same, shows a difference 
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heaven-wide between them, which the most undistinguishing intellect can 
hardly fail to discern. 

If, then, the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews was an imitator, a 
designed and close imitator, of the apostle Paul, he has succeeded, in 
such a way as no other writer of those times, or any succeeding ones, 
ever did. He has produced a composition, the sentiments of which, in 
their shade, and colouring, and proportion, (so far as his subjects are 
common with those in the acknowledged epistles of Paul,) are altogether 
Pauline. Nay, he has preserved not only the order of writing which 
Paul adopts ; but his mode of reasoning, his phraseology, and even his 
choice of peculiar words, or words used in a sense peculiar to the 
apostle. The imitation goes so far, it extends to so many particulars, 
important and unimportant, that, if our epistle was not written by 
Paul, it must have been an ‘imitation of him which was the effect 
of settled design, and was accomplished only by the most strenuous 
effort. 

But here, while I acknowledge the possibility of such an imitation, I 
must, from thorough conviction, say, that the probability of it does seem 
to be very small. With Origen, I must, after often-repeated study of 
this epistle, say, The sentiments are wonderful, and in no way behind 
those of the acknowledged writings of the apostles: ra vohpara rijc 
émisodic Oavpdod ést, Kal ob Oevrépa THY aTosOAtKwY dpuoroyoupEvwr 
ypapparwy, Euseb. Hist. Ecc. vi. 25. I cannot find any higher intensity 
of mind ; any more exalted conceptions of the true nature of Christianity, 
as a spiritual religion; any higher views of God and Christ, or of the 
Christian’s privileges and his obligations to believe in, love, and obey 
the Saviour; any more noble excitements to pursue the Christian course, 
unawed by the threats and unallured by the temptations of the world; 
or any so awful representations of the fearful consequences of unbelief, 
and of defection from Christianity. The man who wrote this epistle, 
has no marks of a plagiarist, or of an imitator, about him. Nothing can 
be more free and original than his thoughts, reasonings, and mode of 
expressing them. It is most evident, that they flow directly and warm 
from the heart. They are “thoughts that breathe, and words that 
purn.” Where, in all the ancient world, did ever a plagiarist, or an 
mitator, write in this manner? A man who could form such conceptions 
in his mind, who could reason, and exhort, in such an impressive and 
awful manner; has he any need of imitating—even Paul himself? No; 
it may be said of him, (what Paul, on another occasion, said of himself 
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in comparison with his brethren,) that ‘he was not a whit behind the 
very chiefest of the apostles.” 

Then, how could such a man be concealed, in the first ages of the 
church, when the memory of those who were very distinguished has been 
preserved so distinct, and with so much care and reverence, by ecclesi- 
astical tradition? Men, who can write in this manner, cannot remain 
concealed any where. And the writer of such an epistle, it would seem, 
must have acted a part not less conspicuous than that of the great 
apostle of the Gentiles himself. 

But antiquity, we are told, has attributed this epistle to distinguished 
men in the early church; to Clement of Rome, to Luke, or to Barnabas; 
each of whom is known to have been the warm friend and admirer 
of Paul. 

I know this has been often alleged. But, fortunately, there are 
extant writings of each of these persons, with which our epistle may be 
compared; and which serve to show how little foundation there is for 
such an opinion. But of this, more hereafter. I merely say, at present, 
that the great body of critics, for some time past, have agreed in reject- 
ing the opinion, which ascribes our epistle to either of the authors just 
mentioned. 

Who, then, did write it, if Paul did not? And what is to be gained, 
by endeavouring to show the possibility that some other person wrote 
it, when so many circumstances unite in favour of the general voice 
of the primitive ages, that this apostle was the author? That the 
church, during the first century after the apostolic age, ascribed it to 
some one of the apostles, is clear from the fact, that it was inserted 
among the canonical books of the churches in the East and the West; 
that it was comprised in the Peshito; in the old Latin version; and 
was certainly admitted by the Alexandrine and Palestine churches. 
Now, what apostle did write it, if Paul did not? Surely neither John, 
nor Peter, nor James, nor Jude. The difference of style is too striking, 
between their letters and this, to admit of such a supposition. But 
what other apostle, except Paul, was ever distinguished in the ancient 
church as a writer? None; and the conclusion, therefore, seems to be 
altogether a probable one, that he was the writer. Why should all the 
circumstances which speak for him, be construed as relating to seme 
unknown writer? Are the sentiments unworthy of him? Are they 
opposed to what he has inculeated? Do they differ from what he has 
taught? Neither. Why not, then, admit the probability that he was 
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the author? Nay, why not admit that the probability is as great as the 
nature of the case (the epistle being anonymous) could be expected to 
afford? Why should there be any more objection to Paul as the author 
of this epistle, than to any other man ? 

My own conviction, if I may be permitted to express it, is as clear in 
respect to this point, as from its nature I could expect it to be. I-began 
the examination of the subject unbiassed, if I was ever unbiassed in the 
examination of any question; and the evidence before me-has led me ta 
such a result. 

But the arguments, which are urged against the opinion that I have- 
now endeavoured to defend remain to be examined. They must not be 
passed over in silence, nor any of them he kept out of sight, to which 
importance can reasonably be attached. 


§ 25. Objections. 


The objections made to the opinion, that Paul was the author of our 
epistle, are numerous. All the hints which ancient writers have given; 
by way of objection, have been brought forward, of late, and urged with 
great zeal and ability. Arguments internal and external, of every kind, 
have been insisted on. Indeed, the attack upon the Pauline origin of 
our epistle has been so warmly and powerfully made, by the last and 
present generation of critics on the continent of Europe, that most who 
are engaged in the study of sacred literature, seem inclined to think that 
the contest is over, and that victory has been won. So much, at least, 
must be conceded, viz. that those who admit the Pauline origin of this 
epistle, must make more strenuous efforts than they have yet made, in 
order to defend their opinion, and to satisfy objectors. To do this, is 
indeed a most laborious, and in many cases exceedingly repulsive task ; 
for of such a nature are many of the objections, thrown out at random, 
and asserted with confidence, that an attack which cost but a few 
moments’ effort on the part of the assailant, costs days and weeks of 
labour, on the part of him who makes the defence. 

The question, however, is too important to be slightly treated. ‘ Nor 
will it suffice for those who defend the Pauline origin of our epistle, 
merely to select a few specimens of argument on the part of their oppo- 
nents, and, showing the insufficiency or inaccuracy of these, make their 
appeal to the reader’s sympathies, assuring him, that the rest of the 
arguments employed by their opponents are of a similar nature. There 
are readers, (and such are the men whose opinion on subjects of this 
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nature is most to be valued,) who will not be satisfied with cursory, hasty, 
half-performed examination ; and who, when you show them that one or 
more of an Opponent’s arguments is unsound, will not believe it to follow, 
of course, that all of them must be so. Above all, one must expect, that 
many doubters of the genuineness of our epistle, will not be satisfied 
with having only one side of the question presented. It is reasonable 
that they should not; and if the objections, which have weight in their 
minds, cannot be as satisfactorily answered, as from the nature of the 
case might be justly expected, then let them have so much weight as is 
properly due to them. 

It is but fair to warn the reader, that in entering on this part of our 
subject, his patience will be tried, by the length and minuteness of the 
examination. Perhaps those only, who fully know the present state of 
critical effort and opinion with respect to the literature of our epistle, 
will be able to find an adequate apology for such particularity as the 
sequel exhibits. But such probably will feel, that the time has come, 
when objections must either be fully and fairly met, or those who 
defend the Pauline origin of our epistle must consent to give up their 
opinion, if they would preserve the character of candour. The present 
leaning of criticism is strongly against this origin; and it is high time 
that the subject should receive an ample discussion. 

Whether the question at issue has been deeply, fundamentally, and 
patiently*examined, by the principal writers who have given a tone to 
the present voice of critics, I will not venture either to affirm or to deny. 
I shall leave it to the reader, when he shall have gone through with an 
examination of these writers, to speak his own feelings. 


§ 26. Objections by Bertholdt considered. 


Bertholdt has collected and embodied all the objections made by _pre- 
vious writers, which are worthy of particular consideration, in his Intro- 
duction to the books of the Old and New Testament. To these he has 
added some, which apparently were originated by himself. I shall 
briefly state his objections; subjoining to each, as I proceed, such 
remarks as the nature of the case may seem to demand. 

(1.) ‘It is a suspicious circumstance, and against the opinion that 
Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, that he has not subscribed his 
name; since he says, in 2 Thess. iii. 17, that it was his practice to do 
this in order to show that letters, purporting to be his, might thus be 
certainly known as being genuine.” 
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‘Lhe reply to this is obvious. After Paul had written his first epistle 
to the Thessalonian church, in which he had mentioned the second coming 
of Christ, it appears that some one had written another letter, counter- 
feiting his name, in which the day of the Lord had been represented as 
very near. On this account, Paul says, in his second letter to the same 
church, ‘* Be not agitated by any message, or by any epistle as from me, 
in respect to the day of the Lord, as being already at hand,’ ii.2. And 
then, to avoid the effects of any misrepresentation of this nature, for the 
future, he says, at the close of the letter, iii. 17, “‘ This salutation from 
me, Paul, by my own hand. This is the proof [viz. of the genuineness of 
my letter] in every epistle [i. e. to your church;] so I write.” 

Let it now be noted, that the epistles to the Thessalonians were the 
first, in regard to time, which Paul wrote to any church; at least, the 
first that are now extant. Under circumstances like these, when letters 
to the Thessalonians had been forged in his name, can the assurance that 
he subscribes all his letters to them with his own hand, be taken as a 
proof, that, in all his future life, he should never address an anonymous 
letter to any church, in any circumstances ? 

(2.) ‘* No good reason can be given why Paul should conceal his 
name. Does he not intimate, at the close of the letter, that he is yet in 
prison, but expects soon to be set at liberty? Does he not ask their 
prayers that he may be speedily restored? And does he not promise 
them a visit, in company with Timothy, if his return be speedy? Why 
should Paul attempt to conceal himself, when he has developed cireum- 
stances which evidently imply that he was not concealed, and that he did 
not desire to be so?” : 

But if this objection be of any validity, it is just as valid in respect to 
any other person, as to the writer of this letter. Why should any other 
writer attempt to conceal himself, when most clearly the tenor of the 
letter implies, that he must be known to those whom he immediately 
addresses? If there be any incongruity here, it applies just as much to 
any other writer, as to Paul. 

But is there no good reason imaginable, why Paul should have with- 
held his name? If he designed the epistle to be a circular among the 
Jews generally, (which from the nature of the discussion, comprising 
topics so interesting to them all, I am altogether inclined to believe was 
the case,) then might he not, as a measure of prudence, omit prefixing or 
subscribing his name directly, lest the prejudices of those Christians whe 
were zealots for the law might be excited, on the first inspection of his 
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epistle? Ultimately, he might be, and must be known, if the letter was 
traced back to the church to whom it was first sent, and the inquiries 
nade respecting it, which the circumstances mentioned at the close of it 
would naturally suggest. To this the writer would probably feel no 
objection; trusting that the arguments suggested in it might disarm pre- 
judiced readers, before they came to the certain knowledge of the author. 
Is it an unknown, unheard-of case, that men should write letters, anony- 
mously at first, but afterwards avow them? Or that they should write 
letters, anonymous, but so circumstanced, and designedly so circum- 
stanced, that inquiry might ultimately lead to a knowledge of the 
author ? 

Granting, however, that neither the reason of Clement of Alexandria, 
nor of Eusebius, nor of Jerome, nor the reason now given, for the 
apostle’s withholding his name, is satisfactory; still is there no possibility 
that adequate reason may have existed for the letter being sent without 
the subscription of the writer’s name, of which reason we are ignorant ? 
Let it be whoever it may, that wrote the letter, does not the same 
difficulty, in every case, attend the explanation of its being anonymous ? 
I can see no difference; unless we assume the position, that the writer 
meant it should be attributed to an apostle, and therefore concealed his 
own name. Such a writer, we cannot with any probability suppose the 
author of our epistle to have been. All—all is sincerity, fervent bene- 
volence, ingenuous and open-hearted dealing, throughout the whole. 

Besides, is the case in hand one that has no parallel? Certainly not. 
The first epistle of John is altogether destitute of the author’s name, or ot 
any internal marks that will lead us to know him, except what are con- 
tained in the style itself. Why should it be more wonderful, that Paul 
should write an anonymous letter, than that John should do it ? 

(3.) “The Jews of Palestine had a great antipathy to Paul, and 
always persecuted him, when he came among them. How can it be 
supposed, that he should have addressed to them a letter, with the 
expectation that it would be read and regarded by them 2” 

That some of the zealots for the law, in Judea, were strongly opposed 
to Paul, is sufficiently evident from the history of his visits to Jerusalem. 
But, that the apostles and teachers there were his warm and decided 
friends, is equally evident from the same source. Moreover, that there 
were private Christians there, who cherished a very friendly feeling toward 
him, is evident from Acts xxi. 17, where, on his last visit there, the 


brethren (oi adedgot) are said to have received him gladly. The perse- 
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tution, which ensued at this time, was first excited, as the historian 
expressly states, by Jews from Asia Minor, xxi. 27. But it is unneces- 
sary to dwell on this. At Ptolemais, xxi. 7, and at Cesarea, xxi. 8 seq., 
hé had warm friends; and at the latter place, he abode two whole years 
as a prisoner, before his removal to Rome. Were there no friends of 
his, then, in Palestine, among whom he could hope to find a listening 
ear? no Christians, on whom he could hope that his arguments would 
make an impression? And after all, did he ever cease to speak to the 
Jews, to admonish them, to dispute with them, in order to vindicate the 
religion which he had embraced, because they were prejudiced against him ? 
How unlike himself, then, does the objection which we are considering 
represent Paul to be! He did not confer with flesh and blood; he 
believed that the armour in which he was clad, was “ mighty, through 
God, to the pulling down of strong holds.” 

(4.) ‘< But there is internal evidence, from the style of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, and from circumstances mentioned in it, which render it 
impossible to believe that Paul was the author of it.” 

This objection is a very ancient one. It was felt, as we have seen, by 
Clement of Alexandria; deeper still, by Origen; and adverted to by 
Eusebius, and other fathers of the church. It would seem, that there 
must be some real foundation for an objection, so long, so often, and 
confidently urged. Late critics have attributed an irresistible power to 
it. Eichhorn and Bertholdt maintain, that it lies so upon the very face 
of the whole epistle, that every reader must be impressed with it. So 
strong, indeed, are their impressions with respect to it, that they seem to 
require no other argument, in order to satisfy them that Paul could not 
have written the epistle to the Hebrews. 

That there are cases, where the general character of the style of one 
piece, is so plainly different from another, as to leave no doubt on the 
mind of a discerning reader that both did not, nay even could not, come 
from the same pen, certainly cannot be called in question. Who could 
ever attribute the epistles of John, to Paul, or to Peter, or to James? 
But, that there are other cases, where the characteristic marks-are not 
so discernible, and about which there may be a great difference of feeling 
in respect to the style, is well known. For example; the book of 
Deuteronomy is ascribed by one set of critics, of high acquisitions and 
refined taste, of great acuteness and discriminating judgment, to Moses 
as the author, because it betrays every where, as they think, the most 
sdubitable marks of his style and spirit. Another class of critics, 
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equally eminent for literary acquisition and discrimination, confidently 
draw the conclusion, that Moses could not have been the author, from 
the feeling which they have, on reading it, that itis composed in a manner 
totally diverse from the style and spirit of Moses. 

Just such is the case, in regard to the speech of Elihu, in the book 
of Job. One party reject it as spurious, because their critzcal taste 
leads them to do so; and another holds it to be genuine, for the 
like reason. 4 

Isaiah, too, has met with the same fate. The last 26 chapters are now 
familiarly called Pseudo-Isaiah, by one party of critics; while another 
strive to vindicate the whole book as genuine. 

Each party is equally confident, and equally satisfied of the validity 
of their arguments. But what is the humble inquirer to do, in the midst 
of all these contests of taste and of opinion? How can he trust his 
feelings to decide, with confidence, in a case where the most acute and 
distinguishing critics differ in respect to the judgment that a critical 
tact should give? He cannot do it with safety. In what way, then, 
shall one who examines for himself, be able to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion? My answer, in all such cases, would be, MAKE THE 
ACTUAL COMPARISON; collate sentiment with sentiment, phrase with 
phrase, words with words. This is the kind of proof that is palpable, 
and is not left to the uncertain tenor of feeling, excited by mere insulated 
perusal; a feeling which, in cases where the composition read is in 
a foreign language, must be a very uncertain guide; and which, even in 
our own vernacular language, not unfrequently misleads us. 

Origen, as he avers, found, in the epistle to the Hebrews, the thoughts 
of Paul; but the words, he thinks, are better Greek (é\Anvuwrepa) than 
the apostle wrote. He, therefore, resorts to the supposition, that a 
translator had given to it its present Greek costume, who had received 
the sentiments from the mouth of Paul. But Eichhorn does not limit 
the difference, between the style of this epistle and those of Paul, to the 
quality of the Greek. ‘The manner of it,” says he, “‘ is more tranquil 
and logical than that in which Paul with his strong feelings could 
write. »Every thing is arranged in the most exact order. The expression 
is well rounded, choice, and very clear in the representation which it 
makes. Paul is altogether different; he is unperiodical, involved, 
obscure, writes poor Greek, is given to rhapsody and aphorism,” Einl. 
§ 260. Bertholdt has repeated the same sentiment, in almost the saine 
words, in his Introduction to this epistle, § 646. 
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If I might be allowed to express my own feelings, after having, for 
many years, annually devoted myself to the explanation of this epistle, 
translated it with all the care which I could bestow upon it, and minutely 
weighed every expression and word in it, I should say, that nothing could 
be more unfortunately chosen, than the epithet, “ ruhig,” eguable, tran- 
quil, void of excitement, which these distinguished critics have applied 
to its style. I appeal to every man’s feelings who reads it, and ask, Are 
there, in the whole book of God, any warnings so awful as here, and 
expressed with such mighty energy? Are there any threats of punish- 
ment for unbelief, so tremendous and impassioned as those in this 
epistle ? 

Then, as to “ every thing being arranged in such exact order,” as they 
aver, ‘conclusion following conclusion, all in the manner of a good 
rhetorician ;” the instances above produced, and which might easily be 
increased, of enthymemes, and suspended construction, exactly in the 
manner of Paul, may help to judge of this. Moreover, let any one make 
the attempt to translate this epistle into his own vernacular language, 
and he will then see whether all is so well rounded and perspicuous, as 
these critics represent it to be. I find ellipsis as frequent here, as in 
Paul’s acknowledged writings. Any good translation, that exhibits the 
supply of these ellipses, and marks them by the common mode in which 
they are printed, demonstrates this to the eye. Hebraism I find here, as 
well and as often as in Paul. In short, I cannot but feel, in reading the 
epistle to the Hebrews, that the writer has reached the very summit of 
eloquence, and energy, and vivid representation, in many passages of his 
composition; and I am constrained to make a similar acknowledgment, 
in respect to many passages of the known epistles of Paul. I cannot per- 
ceive any striking diversity in regard to these characteristics. 

To what cause, now, can it be attributed, that feelings so very differ- 
ent, in respect to the character of the style, should arise in the minds of 
men, when they read the epistle in question? Two -reasons for this, I 
apprehend, may be given. The first and principal one is, that the main 
topics of this epistle are so diverse from those generally treated of in the 
acknowledged epistles of Paul, that they required, of course and from 
necessity, a variety of words, phrases, and ideas, that either are not 
common, or are not at all to be found in his other epistles. This I regard 
as chiefly the ground of the judgment which has so often been passed 
in respect to dissimilarity of style. The other is, that one comes to the 
reading of this epistle, with his feelings impressed by the circumstance, 
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that there is a want of direct evidence about the author; and conse- 
quently so tuned, as to be strongly agitated by any thing, which may 
seem to increase or diminish the probability that Paul was the author 
of it. That the doctrinal views, contained in this epistle, have made many 
willing to get rid of its canonical authority, if it could be done, is not by 
any means improbable. After all, however, in a question where there 
is such a difference of sentiment in regard to style, among those who are 
capable of judging, the appeal must be made, and can be made, only to 
actual comparison. Such an appeal I have endeavoured tomake. To 
array mere feeling or apprehension, arising from the perusal of the 
epistle, against actual comparison, can never be to judge by making use 
of the best means of judging. Origen’s authority, in this case, cannot 
go far with any one who chooses to examine and decide for himself. 
Origen, with all his talents and learning, was far enough from being a 
Cicero or a Quintilian, in respect to taste and nice discernment of differ- 
ences of style. He makes assertions equally confident, in other cases, that 
will not bear the test of examination ; and assertions, too, that have respect 
to the Greek language, his mother tongue. For example, he says that 
the want of the article before Oedc, in John i. 1, proves that the writer 
cannot have meant to designate the supreme God by this word. Now, 
whether the supreme God be meant, or not, can never be determined by 
such a rule; for it is usual, in the Greek language, that the predicate 
of a proposition should be without the article, while the subject com- 
monly has it. Moreover, in the very same chapter, @ede stands without 
the article, in more than one instance, incontrovertibly, for the supreme 
God; e®g. in verses 6. 12, 13. 18. Whether Origen’s opinion, then, 
about the style of the epistle to the Hebrews, is well founded or not, is 
a proper subject of examination. The result of comparison has shown, 
that in respect to sentiment, phraseology, and diction, the epistle is 
filled with the peculiarities of Paul. I doubt whether any one of Paul’s 
acknowledged epistles, compared with the others, will supply more, er 
more exact resemblances. 

I know, indeed, that no critic can be argued out of feelings of this 
sort in respect to style. But he may reasonably be called upon to state 
the ground of those feelings; specially so, when he asserts, with a con- 
fidence which is intended to influence others, that the style of the eninge 
to the Hebrews cannot be Paul’s. 

(5.) But Bertholdt has made the appeal to fact. He has produced 
words and expressions which, he says, “ are not Pauline, and which 
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serve satisfactorily to show, that Paul could not have written the epistle 
to the Hebrews.” 1 proceed to examine them. 

(a) In Hebrews xii. 7. 17. 24, the word jyotperor is used for 
teachers ; Paul every where employs the word dwddoxador for this pur- 
pose,” p. 2937. 

The allegation, that Paul every where uses the word diddccadoe to 
designate teachers, is far from being correct. He uses, besides this, the 
words mpeofbrepoc, 1 Tim. v. 1.17.19; Tit. 1.5; émioxoroc, Acts xx. 28; 
Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit.i.75; woyv, Eph. iv. 11. Very natural for 
Paul it must have been, to apply a variety of appellations to Christian 
ministers, which would correspond with those applied to religious teachers 
in the Jewish synagogues. These were DJVD, pastor, leader, guide, 
prefect ; INT, leader, guide ; Tj, ruler, prefect ; and Hyde, guide, 
director. What could be more nocurale then, than for Paul, when 
writing to Hebrews, to call the teachers in their churches jyyodpevor, which 
corresponds quite well with all of the above appellations, that they had 
been accustomed to give to their religious teachers? Besides, the argu- 
ment of Bertholdt, if admitted, would prove too much. The same mode 
of reasoning must lead us to conclude, that those epistles, in which 
Christian teachers are called éricxoror, cannot be reckoned as Paul’s, 
because d.ddoxador is not used instead of éxisxoror. The same may be 
said, in respect to the use of the words romévec and rpeoPirepor. The 
consequence would be, that several of Paul’s now acknowledged epistles 
could not be ascribed to him. But who, that knows the variety of 
appellations employed to designate teachers in the Jewish synagogues, 
can attribute any critical weight to the fact, that such a variety of Greek 
terms is used, corresponding with the Hebrew appellations that were 
familiar to those whom our author addressed? And of all these Greek 
names of pastors, certainly, none better corresponds with the Hebrew 
ones, than the word jyyovpevor, employed in our epistle. 

It may be added, too, that Paul employed a term here, not at all 
unique ; for the same appellation is given to teachers, in Luke xxii. 26 ; 
Acts xiv. 12; xv. 22. 

(b) ‘‘ In the epistle to the Hebrews, caréyew PeBaiay is used for 
holding fast, Heb. iii. 6.14; and kcaréyew axdui, in Heb. x. 23; while 
Paul uses only xaréyew simply, 1 Cor. xi. 2; xv. 2; 1 Thess. v. 21.” 

On examination, I find the verb caréyw, in the sense of holding fast, 
carefully retaining, to be exclusively Pauline. This word, then, affords 
an argument, tc establish a conclusion, the reverse of that for which it is 
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adduced by Bertholdt. The addition of BeBatay or axkAwi is evidently 
for the purpose merely of intensity ; just as we may join an adverb to a 
verb for this purpose, or we may refrain from the use of it, and still 
employ the same verb simply in the same sense. What could be more 
natural, now, than for the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews to employ 
words of intensity, while in the state of strongly excited feeling in 
which he wrote ? 

(c) “In the epistle to the Hebrews, we find cic 70 dinvexéc, vil. 3, and 
ele TO mayreNdéc, Vil. 25, used to designate the idea of for ever ; while 
Paul always uses eic rove aidvag.” 

Our author also employs aiéy, in the epistle to the Hebrews, no less 
than nine times in the like way; viz. i. 8; v.63 vi. 203 vil. 17. 21. 
24, 28; xiii. 8.21. Is it a matter of wonder, then, that he should 
sometimes employ other words for the same purpose, which were syno- 
nymous ; specially, if those words belonged both to common and to 
Hebrew Greek? Such is the fact, in respect to both the words in ques- 
tion. Ampyexég 1s used by lian, Var. Hist. i. 19; by Appian, Bell. 
Civ. i. p. 682; Heliod. Ethiop. i. p. 25. Lucian, V. H. i.. 19; by 
Symmachus, translator of the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek, Ps. xlviii. 
15. Ilavredec is used by lian, vii. 2; xii. 20; by Josephus, Antiq. vi. 
2,3; and by Luke, xiii. 11. 

But whether the sense of the word warredéc, in Heb. vii. 25, is for 
ever, may be doubted. Its etymology would lead to the sense of pror- 
sus, omnino, i. e. entirely, altogether, thoroughly ; and so, many critics 
have construed it. Such is clearly the meaning of wayredéc, e. g. Jos. 
Antiq. iv. 6, 5; 2 Mace. iii. 12. 31; vii. 40; and so Bretschneider 
construes ei¢ 70 mayredéc, in Heb. vii. 25, in his recent Lexicon. 

But supposing it does mean for ever, in the case before us, can the 
argument, derived from the employment of such synonymes with ete rode 
aiévac, as belong to common and to Hebrew Greek, be of any validity 
to show that Paul could not have written our epistle ? 

(d) ‘‘ Aidvec, in the sense of universe, is used only in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, i. 2; xi. 3. Paul employs other terms to designate the 
same idea, such as ra wavra, &c.” 

Paul, in the phrase 7@ Baowret réy aiwvwy, 1 Tim. i. 17, has employed 
the word in the same sense as it is used in the epistle to the Hebrews ; 
and, as the use of the word aiwy, in such a sense is limited to Paul and 
to our epistle, so far as the New Testament is concerned, it would seem 
to prove the reverse of what Bertholdt has adduced it to establish. 
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(e) “‘ The word zioric is always used by Paul, in the restricted sense 
of rioric cic "Incotv Xpiordy ; in the epistle to the Hebrews, it is employed 
m a much wider latitude.” 

So Bertholdt, p. 2939; and to the same purpose Eichhorn Einlet. p. 
462. This objection has been repeated, greatly magnified, and dwelt 
upon, by Schulz, Brief an die Hebrier, p. 112, seq.; and by Seyffarth, 
de Epist. ad Heb. indole, § 33. These latter writers represent mlartc, 
when used by Paul, as always having reference to Christ or the Chris- 
tian religion, as such; whereas zioric, in our epistle, relates, they aver, 
only to God or to things future, and means a firm confidence in the de- 
clarations of God respecting them; a sense in which, as they think, Paul 
never employs the word. 

I have united the objections and views of these writers under one 
head, in order to save the repetition of this subject. It deserves an 
attentive consideration. 

There can be no doubt that Paul, in a multitude of cases, employs 
miatic to designate belief in Christ as our Saviour and Redeemer. He 
often employs it to designate that state of mind, which trusts in his 
propitiatory sacrifice or blood as the’means of salvation, in opposition to 
any trust or confidence in our own merit as the ground of acceptance. 
But to aver, that the author of our epistle does not disclose similar views 
im regard to the nature and importance of faith or belief in Christ, 
seems to be quite contrary to the whole tenor of the epistle. What is 
the object of the whole? Plainly, to prevent apostacy, i. e. renunciation 
of belief in Christ. But why is such a renunciation criminal and dan- 
gerous? Because Christ is of infinite dignity, and because, when 
belief in his blood is renounced, “ there remaineth no further sacrifice 
for sin.” To what purpose is the awful example of the effects of unbe- 
lief, proposed in chapter ili., except to warn the Hebrews against 
renouncing belief in Christ? To what purpose are the parallels drawn, 
in chapter iiiimx., between Christ and Moses; Christ and Melchise- 
dek ; and also between the great High Priest of the Christian religion, 
and the Jewish priests; between the sacrifice offered by the former, and 
the sacrifices made by the latter—but for the sake of warning the Hebrews 
against renouncing their faith in Christ? Plainly for no other purpose. 
All the warnings, reproofs, and tremendous denunciations in the epistle, 
converge to the same point; they all have a bearing upon the same spe- 
cific object. 
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In respect to the allegation, that faith, in “Our epistle, is employed 
to denote belief or confidence in the declarations of God, specially with 
regard to the objects of a future world; this is true. But it is true, 
also, that Paul, in his acknowledged epistles, employs it in a similar 
manner. E. g. in Rom. iv. 17—23, Paul represents Abraham, under the 
most unpromising circumstances, as believing that God would raise up 
from him, already vevexpwpévoy, a numerous progeny. This belief he 
represents as an act of faith, ériorevoe—p) aoOnvioac rh wiorer—ov 
rexolOn TH drorig—rAnpopopybele—édoylaOn 79 ABpaap [h lore] ete 
Cucaoaiyny. On the other hand, our epistle, xi. 8, seq., represents 
Abraham as going out from his country, and sojourning in a strange land, 
miore. By faith, also he obtained a son, even when he was vevexpwpé- 
voc, Xi. 12, from whom a numerous progeny was to spring. Both these 
accounts characterise this whole transaction in the same way. Both 
describe the same acts as being faith, on the part of Abraham. Both 
describe his physical state, by calling him vevexpwpevoy. Both treat the 
whole transaction as a rare instance of the power of faith, and appeal to 
it as an example most worthy of imitation. Surely here is something 
different from discrepancy of views in these writers. Is there not a 
coincidence, which is altogether striking, both in the manner and ‘lar- 
guage of the epistles ? 

But there are other circumstances in the account of Abraham, which 
deserve distinct notice. Paul, in Rom, iv. 17, seq., represents Abraham 
as believing the divine assurance, that he should become the father of 
many nations; the assurance of that God, ‘‘ who restoreth the dead to 
life, and calleth things that are not, into being.’ In this expression, 
the apostle evidently refers to the belief which Abraham entertained, 
that, in case he offered up Isaac as a sacrifice, God could and would 
raise him from the dead, or call another son into being, from whom a 
numerous progeny should descend. 

So in Heb. xi. 17, seq., the writer represents Abraham as offering up 
Isaac, in faith that God was able to raise him from the dead, from 
whence, as it were, he did obtain him, i. e. Isaac sprung from one 
apparently vevexpwyuévoc, ver. 12. In both cases the writers have charac- 
terised the state of Abraham’s mind, on this occasion, by representing it — 
as faith, éxiorevoe, rior. In both, they disclose the same specific 
views of the point on which the faith of Abraham rested, and they cha- 
racterise it in the same way. 
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Ts not here a minute coincidence of thought, expression, and manner 
of representing faith, which creates strong presumption in favour of the 
Opinion, that the writer in both cases was the same person. 

Again, in Heb. xi., Noah is represented as being divinely admonished 
respecting future occurrences, and as preparing an ark for his safety, in 
consequence of his faith in the admonition which he had received. 
_ The writer, then, proceeds to say, that by this act, he became an heir, 
Tic Kara misty OuKaoovyne, of that justification which is by faith; the 
very expression, and the very idea, which Paul so often repeats in his 
acknowledged epistles, viz. those to the Romans and Galatians. What 
other writer of the New Testament, except Paul, has employed such an 
expression ? 

It is true, indeed, that the author of our epistle does represent faith, 
in Heb. xi., as confidence in the declarations of God respecting future 
things. But it is equally true, that this was the view of it which he was 
naturally led to present, from the circumstances of the case before him. 
His appeal was to the worthies of former days, as examples of belief. 
Belief in what? Not in Christianity surely, which had not then been 
revealed. Could the writer, when characterizing the actual nature of 
their faith, represent it as a belief in that which was not yet disclosed to 
them? Surely not; but he must represent, and does represent it, as a 
belief in what God had disclosed to them.’ The nature of the case 
- rendered it impossible that their faith should be represented in any 
other light than this. 

Just so Paul, in Rom. iv., represents the faith of Abraham as justify- 
ing faith, and appeals to it in proof of the fact, that faith is a means of 
justification. Yet not a word is said there of Abraham’s belief in Christ. 
In what respect does this case differ from that of all the examples cited 
in Heb. xi.? Rather, is there not a sameness of principle in the two 
instances of faith? Both respect future things depending on the promise 
of God; neither have any special reference to Christ. 

The truth is, that faith, in its generic nature, is belief, or confidence 
in the promises or revelations of God. Now, whether these respect 
things future, things of another world, or things past, or the nature, 
character, offices, and work of the Messiah, faith receives them all. 
Faith, therefore, in the ancients, who gave entire credit to what was 
revealed to them, was the same prenczple as faith in him who believes in 
Christ, because Christ is proposed to him. Circumstanoes only make any 
apparent difference in the case. The disposition is always the same. 
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That Paul thought thus of this subject, is clear enough from the 
example of Abraham, which he cites as a signal instance of justifying 
faith, in Rom. iv. But, besides this, we have other proof that Paul has) 
not always represented faith as having reference only to Christ, but also 
represented it, as it commonly appears in our epistle. So 2 Cor. v. 7, 
We walk by faith, and not by sight, i.e. we live as those who confide 
or believe in the realities of a future world, not like those who regard 
only visible objects. So too, in 1 Cor. xiii. 13, In 1 Thess. i. 8, we- 
have # iste buadv f mpoc rov Oedv ; 1 Cor. xii. 9, wiste év ro abr@ mvEebpart. 
So in 1 Cor. xiii. 2; 2Cor.iv.13; Eph. vi. 16; 1 Thess. v. 8, and in 
many other passages, faith has a variety of meanings, and is not limited 
to belief in Christ only, 

I am unable to see, therefore, why this argument should be so strenu- 
ously urged, as it is by Schulz and others, and relied upon as so decisive. 
I can see no other difference between the faith of our epistle, and that 
which the writings of Paul present, than what the nature of the examples 
to which our author appealed necessarily requires. When Paul miakes 
a like appeal, he treats the subject in the same way, Rom. iv. And 
nothing can be farther from correctness, than to aver that Paul always 
employs wisc¢ in the sense of Christianity, believing on Christ. Merely 
opening a Greek lexicon or concordance, on the word zisic, is ample 
refutation of this assertion. Paul employs the word, in all the latitude 
which is elsewhere given it in the New Testament; and that embraces 
a great variety of specific significations, nearly all of which range 
themselves under the general idea of confidence in the divine decla- 
rations. 

That it is the great object of our epistle to inculcate belief in Christ, 
and to warn the Hebrews against unbelief, I suppose will not be denied. 
What foundation, then, can Schulz have for saying, that “‘ the Pauline 
idea of belief is altogether foreign to this writer?” Above all, how 
could he add, ‘“ A sentence, like the Pauline one, 6 ov« é wisewe, dpuapria 
és?, would sound strange enough in the epistle to the Hebrews.” Yet, 
strange as it may seem, in Heb. ix. 6, we have, ywpig o& wisewe aduvaroy 
evapesfioa: [Oeg. | 

On the whole, the representation of faith, in our epistle, as it respects 
the case of Abraham and Noah, is not only exactly the same as that of 
Paul’s, but, in the mode of representation, are found such strong resem- 
plances, as to afford no inconsiderable ground for supposing that the 
writer of both must have been the same person. 
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(f) ‘ Zapecde, in the sense of transient, temporary, is used only in 
the epistle to the Hebrews.” 

But, first, this is a disputed reading. Not to rely on this, however, 
gapxtxoc in the sense of weak, imperfect, is common in Paul; a sense 
substantially the same with the one demanded here. Bretschneider 
renders it, in Heb. vii. 16, ad naturam animalem spectans ; which is a 
usual sense, but not admissible here, on account of the antithesis, Zwijc: 
axaradvrov. Let it be, then, an dak Neyduevoy as to sense here; are 
there not such in nearly all of Paul’s epistles? E. g. éZovota, 1 Cor. 
xi. 10, in the sense of vei]; in 1 Cor. ix. 12, in the sense of property ; 
and so of many other words. 

(g) ‘‘The phrase otxovpévn péddovea, Heb. ii. 5, for the Christian 
dispensation, is no where found in Paul’s acknowledged epistles, in 
which he always employs aiwy wé\Awr.” 

But are not oixovpéyn and aiwy employed as synonymes in the New 
Testament? Both correspond to the Heb. poly. Besides, in Heb. vi. 5, 
this very phrase, aiwy pé\Awy, is employed by the writer in the sense of 
Christian dispensation. Must the same writer always employ the very 
same phraseology, when he has a choise of synomymous words ? 

Besides, it is not true that Paul uses the phrase aiwy péddwy for the 
Christian dispensation. Once only does he employ it, Eph. i. 21, and 
then simply in the sense of future world. 

(h) ‘‘But where is Christ called a High Priest and an Apostle, 
except in Heb. iii. 1.? It cannot be imagined, that the reverence 
which the apostles bore to their Master, would permit them to call him 
an apostle.” 

As to the appellation apyepevc, nothing could be more natural, than 
for the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews to apply this to Christ. He 
labours to prove, that Christianity has a preference over Judaism in all 
respects; that, consequently, it has a High-priest exalted above the 
Jewish one. How could the writer avoid calling Christ a High Priest ? 
If Paul has no where done this in his acknowledged epistles, it may be 
for the obvious reason, that he has no where drawn such a comparison 
in them. 

In respect to aéarodoc, Wetstein has shown, on John ix. 7, that one 
of the names which the Jews applied to their expected Messiah, was 
mous , 1. e. sent, apostle. Besides, a common name of a prefect of 
the J ewish synagogue, was WANT mow, améoronog rie ExxAnriac; in the 
Apocalypse, dyyehog rife exkhyolac. Now, the object of the writer, 
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in Heb. iii. 1, seq. is, to compare Christ as appointed over the household 
of God, with Moses in a similar office. Since then mow meant curator 
edis sacre, edituus, and such an office was the very object of compa- 
rison, nothing can be more. natural, than that our author should have 
named Christ mW i. e. Deen yas See Comm. on Heb. iii. 1. 


And why should it be considered as incompatible with that reverence 
which Paul had for Christ, that he should call him a&réarodocg ? The same 
Paul, in Rom. xv. 8, calls Jesus Christ dudxovoy rite weptropiic. Is dudxovoc, 
amore honorable appellation than drdécrokog? Or because Paul calls 
Christ dcdkovoc in this case, are we to draw the inference, that he did not 
write the epistle to the Romans, since this word is nowhere else applied 
by him in this manner? Such a conclusion would be of the same nature, 
and of the same validity, as that which Bertholdt has drawn from the 
use of drdorodoc and apxepeve in the epistle to the Hebrews. 


Thus much for words and phrases. Bertholdt next brings forward 
sentiments in the epistle to the Hebrews, which are pagal he says, from 
Paul’s, if not in opposition to them. 

(1.) «In Heb. x. 25, seq., the speedy coming of Christ is mentioned ; 
and so it is often by Paul. But in the epistle to the Hebrews, it is 
evidently a moral coming, a moral change; whereas Paul every where 
speaks of it as an actual visible coming of Christ.” 

. This difficulty depends entirely upon the writer’s exegesis. Whatever 
the nature of the coming of Christ may be, I venture to say, it is pal- 
pably represented in the same manner, in the epistle to the Hebrews 
and in the epistles of Paul. Indeed, so far has the representation, in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, appeared to be from being plainly a moral one, 
that some of the most distinguished commentators have understood it, as 
having respect to the natural changes that are to take place, when 
Christ shall come at the end of the world. So Storr; and others, also, 
before and after him. Paul surely has little or nothing, which more cer= 
tainly designates the actual, visible coming of Christ, than this epistle. 
Comp.:1 Cor.-iv. 5, 6. “Phil> i. 10. ‘iv: 5. 1 Thess. tiv 13. v. 9—6;3 
ver. 23. ‘1 Tim. vi. 13—16. Tit. ii. 11—13. Compare, also, with these 
representations, 2 Thess. ii. 1—10, where Paul explains his views in 
respect to the coming of Christ. Indeed, so much alike is the represen- 
tation of this subject, in the epistle to the Hebrews and in Paul’s epistles, 
that many critics have used this very circumstance as a proof, that the 
author of both must have been the same person; an argument not valid — 
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however, because the same representation is common to other writers of 
the New Testament. Still, the mention of this serves to show, that the 
exegesis of Bertholdt, in this case, is not to be relied on with such con- 
fidence as he places in it. 

(2.) “ According to the epistle to the Hebrews, the propitiatory office 
of Christ continues for ever in the heavenly world, vii. 24, seq.; whereas 
Paul, on the contrary, considers the atonement for men as already com- 
pleted by the death and resurrection of Jesus, Rom. iv. 25.” 

This argument is surely not well chosen. The author of the epistle ih 
the Hebrews says, in so many words, that the High Priest of Christianity 
had no daily necessity, like the Jewish priests, to make offerings first for 
his own transgressions and then for those of the people; ‘‘ for this he 
did once for all, when he made an offering of himself, vii. 27.” And 
again: ‘* Nor had he need often to repeat the sacrifice of himself, (as 
the high priest yearly enters into the holy place with blood not his own;) 
for then he must have suffered often since the foundation of the world ; 
but now, in this last age, he has appeared, once for all; to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself. And as all men die, once for all, and then 
go to the judgment ; : so Christ was offered up, once for all, to take away 
the sins of many; and when he shall make his second appearance, it 
will not be to atone for sin, but to bestow salvation on those who look 
for him,” ix. 25—28. How can words make it more certain, that the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews considered the propitiation or atone- 
‘ment as entirely completed, by the death of Christ ? 

It is true, indeed, that the same author also represents Christ as for 
ever living, and exercising the duties of his office as an intercessor (or 
helper) for the saints, before God: “ He, because he continueth for ever, 
hath an unchangeable priesthood ; whence he is able to save to the 
uttermost those who come unto God through him, since he ever lives to 
intercede for (évrvyxaveuv, to help) them,” vii. 24,25. With which agrees 
another representation, in ix. 24; “ br at has entered into heaven itself, 
henceforth to appear before God for us.’ 

But are these sentiments foreign to Paul, as Bertholdt alleges; “ Who 
shall accuse the elect of God?—God acquits them. Who shall pass 
sentence of condemnation upon them? Christ, who died for them ? 
‘Rather, who is risen again, who is at the right hand of God, and who 
-intercedes for (évrvyxdvet, helps) them,” Rom. viil. 33. 

Here is not only the very same idea as in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
but even the very same term (évrvyxévewv) ts used in both. Instead then 
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of affording any evidence against the opinion, that Paul wrote the epistle 
to the Hebrews, the point in question affords evidence in favour of it. 
Paul, and Paul only, of all the apostolic authors, has presented the idea 
of the intercession of Christ in the heavenly world. To say the least, 
the whole mode of representing this subject is Pauline. The only dif- 
ference between the epistle to the Romans and the epistle to the Hebrews, 
is, that in the latter case, the nature of the argument which the writer 
had employed, required him to represent Christ as performing the func- 
fons of a priest in the heavenly world. But it is palpably the interces- 
sory function, which he is represented as continuing there to perform, in 
the passages which I have cited. 

(3.) “ The doctrine respecting the Logos, in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
is cf Alexandrine hue, and evidently resembles that of John, and not of 
Paul. E. g. the divine Logos (Adyoc Geod) is quick and powerful, &c., 
iv. 12, 13; also, Christ is a priest, cara dbvapuy wife axaradvrov, vil. 16. 
So, too, when Christ is represented as making an offering dua rvevparoe 
aiwyiov, ix. 14, this, as well as the other cases, coincides with the views 
and representations of John, and not of Paul.” 

If now a critic will do such violence to the laws of exegesis, as to con- 
strue these passages so as to make them have respect to the doctrine of 
the Logos, the best way to answer him would be, to show that his prin- 
ciples of interpretation are without any good foundation. I cannot turn 
aside to do this here, as it more properly belongs to the exegetical part 
of the work. I shall content myself with merely observing, that one of 
the last ideas, which can well be deduced from the passage respecting 
the Adyoc Oecd just referred to, is that which Bertholdt has deduced from 
it; a deduction, which does equal violence to the context, and to the 
whole strain of reasoning, in our epistle. And where does John speak 
of Christ’s eternal priesthood, or of his offering made in heaven écé 
mvevpatoc aiwviov? 

At the conclusion of the arguments which I have now reviewed, 
Bertholdt adds, ‘‘ With such real discrepancies between the epistle to 
the Hebrews and those of Paul, it is impossible that identity of author- 
ship should exist,” p. 2943. 

If, indeed, the discrepancies were made out as clearly as Bertholdt 
supposes them to be, there might be some difficulty in supposing identity 
of authorship ; at least we could not suppose this, without at the same 
time conceding, that the writer was at variance in some measure with 
himself.. But the conclusion which Bertholdt here draws, of course 
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depends entirely on the fact, that all his allegations in respect to discre- 
sancies of style and sentiment are well supported. Whether this be so, 
hhust now be left to the reader to judge. 

But there are other recent writers, who remain to be examined, that 
nave gone into the subject under discussion much more thoroughly and 
copiously than Bertholdt. I refer in particular to Dr. Schulz of Breslau, 
in the introduction to his Translation of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
with brief notes, published A. D. 1818; and to Seyffarth, in his tract, 
De Epistole ad Heb. indole maxime peculiart. This last work especially 
has been spoken of with strong commendations by many critics ; and 
Heinrichs, who in the first edition of his Commentary on the Hebrews 
defended the Pauline origin of our epistle, has, in the second edition of 
the same, declared himself a convert to the side of those who disclaim 
Paul as the author; attributing his conviction principally to the essay 
of Seyffarth just mentioned. As these works are the latest critical 
attempts to discuss at length the question under examination, and as 
they have manifestly had no small degree of influence upon the views of 
most of the continental critics of the present time, a particular examina- 
tion of them becomes necessary. ; 


§ 27. Objections of Schulz considered. 


That Dr. Schulz is a man entitled to high respect for acuteness and 
strength of intellectual power, is sufficiently manifest from his work on 
the Sacrament, entitled Die Christl. Lehre vom heil. Abendmahle, nach 
dem Grundtexte des N. Testaments, A. D. 1824; a work which, from the 
talent it developes, and the discussion that it has excited, bids fair per- 
haps to bring this long-controverted subject to some close in the Lutheran 
church. His acquisitions of a philological nature are such, also, that 
great expectations were excited among not a few in Germany (if the 
Reviews are to be credited,) when it was announced that Dr. Schulz’s 
commentary on our epistle was about to appear. I make these remarks 
principally to show, that a particular attention to his work is not only 
allowable on the present occasion, but really necessary, if one would 
even seem to preserve the attitude of impartiality. 

This work was published a year before Bertholdt’s volume, which con- 
tains the views that I have just examined. But this writer informs us, 
that he had not seen the work of Schulz when his own went to the press ; 
consequently, this author, as far as we are now concerned, may be con- 
sidered as posterior to Bertholdt, 
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Nearly the whole Introduction of Schulz is devoted to the considera- 
tion of the question, Who was the author of the epistle to the Hebrews ? or 
rather, to showing that Paul was not the author, pp. 1—158. Previously 
to writing this, the author had been engaged in controversy on the sub- 
ject with his colleague Scheibel. The whole work bears the appearance 
of a heated, if not an exasperated state of mind; and while it discloses 
some vivid thoughts and pungent considerations, it also discloses some 
adventurous remarks and extravagant criticisms; to which the sequel of 
this examination will bear testimony. 

The first fifty pages are devoted to the examination of Meyer’s Essay 
on the internal grounds for supposing that the epistle to the Hebrews 
was written by Paul.* In this are some remarks worthy of consider- 
ation, and which may serve to show that Meyer, in some cases, has 
pushed his comparisons too far. It is not to my purpose, however, to 
review this; as the subject has already been presented above, in §21. 
My only object is, to select from Schulz such arguments against the 
Pauline origin of our epistle, as have not already been examined, in 
order that the reader may obtain a full view of our subject. These argu- 
ments I shall now subjoin, with such remarks upon each, as the nature 
of the case may seem to require. 

(1.) “ It is incomprehensible, and indeed quite impossible, that, if 
Paul wrote this epistle, early Christian antiquity should have been so 
doubtful about it, and the epistle itself have been received by the church 
so late, and with so much difficulty; and, after all, received only by 
some, and not at all by the generality of Christians. Such a fate did 
no other book of the New Testament meet with; not even the epistles 
which are addressed to individual persons,” p. 58.. 

This objection borrows all its importance from assuming the fact, that 
our epistle was early and generally doubted in the churches, and at last 
but partially and doubtingly received. Whether Schulz had any good 
right to assume such a fact, must be left to the judgment of those who 
have read and weighed with impartiality the historical evidence already 
laid before them. It is unnecessary to retrace the ground here, which 
has once been passed over. The state of facts is far enough from show- 
ing, that all early Christians were doubtful about this epistle; nor can it 
be rendered probable, in any way, that doubts about it, at any period, 


* Printed in Ammon and Bertholdt’s Kritisches Journal der neuesten Theol, 
Literatur, 11, 225, seq. 
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had their origin in any ancient tradition that the epistle was not written 
by Paul. The doubts suggested are merely of a critical nature, or else 
they originated in doctrinal opinions, which seemed to be thwarted by 
our epistle. : 

Nor is it correct, that other parts of the New Testament were not early 
doubted by some churches; nay, some of it was doubted by many. 
Witness the fact, that Eusebius, Ecc. Hist. 11. 25, classes among the 
ayrueyopevor, James, Jude, 2 Peter, 2 John, and 3 John. Witness the 
fact, that the old Syriac version (Peshito) does not comprise either of 
these epistles, that of James excepted. Who, that is acquainted with 
the early state of criticism, and the history of our Canon, does not know 
that the ancient churches were not, for a long time, agreed in respect to 
all these epistles? Yet neither Schulz, nor any considerate critic, would 
decide that these books were spurious, because doubts had been raised 
respecting them. Are not the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John 
doubted, and called in question, by some learned critics, even at the pre- 
sent time? Shall they be given up, because they are called in question? 

(2.) “ The epistle to the Hebrews is altogether unique ; so-much so, 
that no other writer of the New Testament could have produced it. 
Every one who can comprehend peculiarities, and is able to distinguish 
them, must acknowledge this to be so. Nothing more than this fact 
needs to be considered, in order to decide the matter,” p. 59. 

_ If the writer here means that the style is unique, then I must refer to 
the evidences of the contrary in the preceding pages. If he means that 
the selection of particular words is unique, this is to be hereafter con- 
sidered, when the selection, which Dr. Schulz has made, comes to be 
examined. If he means, that the matter is suc generis, I readily accede; 
but I demur to the allegation. Must Paul always write on one and the 
same subject to all the churches? Were their circumstances and wants 
all just the same? E. g. Is the first epistle to the Corinthians just like 
that to the Romans, Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, &c.; or is 
it a kind of drat Neyopevor, or dra oylopevor, compared with all the 
other epistles of Paul? Surely none of the others has much resemblance 
to it, in respect to the matters treated of. Does it then follow, that this 
epistle is spurious, because the subjects of it are sui generis? And is it 
any better evidence, that the epistle to the Hebrews does not belong to 
Paul, because the subjects of which it treats are peculiar? When we 
can prove that the wants of all churches are one and the same ;- and that 
an apostle who addresses: them can write, or ought to write, only upon 
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‘one subject, and in one way; then, and not till then, can this argument, 
of Schulz have any weight in deciding the question before us. 

(3.) ‘‘ The Hebrews addressed in this epistle are of a peculiar class. 
They seem to have regarded themselves as a species of illuminati, elect, 
and favourites of heaven; as animated by the Holy Spirit dwelling in 
them; they are represented as despising the world, as inclined to mys- 
tical and allegorical views, as aiming at the acquisition of unearthly 
objects, &c. The epistle wms much for its exegesis, by such a suppo- 
sition,” p. 67, seq. 

But supposing, now, all this to be correct, (which it would be difficult 
enough satisfactorily to prove,) how would it show that Paul did not 
write our epistle to them? And, surely, if the Hebrews had such views 
of themselves, what the apostle says, in chapter v. vi., and in some other 
places, was well adapted to humble them, and bring them to sober 
consideration. ; 

The proof, on which Dr. Schulz relies for the establishment of his 
assertion, is drawn from the use, by the writer of our epistle, of such 
terms as aywo1, pwriobérvrec, Tédetot, Gyragopevor, Ado Tov Osod, &c. But 
these are terms applied to Christians, everywhere in the New Testament, 
and to the use of which nothing peculiar in our epistle can be justly 
attributed. 

(4.) ‘The author of this epistle was a Judaizing Christian, who 
grants that Judaism is still to continue, yea, to have a perpetual duration. 
Not a trace of any thing is to be found, which intimates an equal parti- 
cipation in the privileges of the gospel by Jews and Gentiles,” pp. 74. 80. 

The first of these allegations is, so far as I know, altogether new. 
Nothing more need be said in respect to it, than to refer the reader to 
chapters vili—x. for most ample and satisfactory confutation. I had 
ever thought, before reading Dr. Schulz, that the writer of our epistle 
was the last of men who could be justly accused of Judaizing. If his 
views do not agree with those of Paul in respect to this matter, I am 
unable to see how language could express them. 

In regard to the second allegation; it is sufficient to say, that the 
object of: the writer did not lead him to treat of the subject to which it 
relates. Are there not other epistles of Paul which do not bring this 
subject to view? And must a writer always repeat the same topics? In 
what part of the first epistle to the Corinthians does Paul treat of the 
equal participation of Jews and Gentiles in the privileges of the gospel, 
and maintain the equal right of the latter; as he does in the epistles to 
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the Romans and Galatians? And is it not enough to say, that he did 
not do this, because the occasion did not demand it ? 

(5.) * But Christ, in our epistle, appears every where as the Son of 
God, as Apostle, and High Priest. Where is he so represented by 
Paul?” p. 81, seq. 

In regard to the appellation, Son of God, it is often enough given to 
Christ by Paul. In respect to améorodoc and apxtepedc, he is not so 
called, indeed, by the apostle in his acknowledged epistles. The only 
reason why the writer of our epistle calls him so, is obviously one drawn 
from the nature of the comparison instituted between him and Moses, 
and between him and the Jewish high-priest. The nature of the com- 
position, and the object of the writer, rendered this unavoidable. In 
the acknowledged epistles of Paul, no such occasion is presented of 
using the appellations in question. See above, p. 163. 

(6.) ‘“* The design of the writer is hortatory. The motives which he 
urges to continue stedfast in the Christian belief, and in the practice 
of Christian virtue, are drawn, (1.) From the great dignity of the 
Messiah; (2.) From the danger to which apostacy would expose them. 
This danger is augmented by the consideration, that the end of the 
world is near at hand, p. 86, seq. Storr, and others, who differ in 
their exegesis of passages which declare this, scarcely deserve contra- 
diction,” p. 91. 

The whole force of this rests, of course, upon the correctness of 
Dr. Schulz’s exegesis. From his views, in regard to such passages as 
x. 36, seq. and xii. 26, seq., I feel myself compelled entirely to dissent. 
But even if they are allowed, I see not how they can establish the fact, 
that Paul did not write our epistle, provided we stand upon the same 
ground with Dr. Schulz. He will not deny that Paul had exalted views 
of the dignity of the Saviour, and of the obligation of Christians to con- 
tinue stedfast in their acknowledgment of him. He believes that Paul, 
too, expected the end of the world to be actually near at hand. What 
is there, then, in the sentiments of our epistle, inconsistent with these 
views of Paul, as understood by him ? 

(7.) “Our author says nothing of Christ as judge of the world, but 
uniformly attributes judgment to God. Nor does he say a word of 
Hades, Gehenna, Satan, (excepting in ii. 14, 15,) the resurrection 
of the dead, and generally of the closing scene of all things; of which 
matters Paul treats so copiously,” p. 95, seq. 

But surely the final close or destruction of all material things is 
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sufficiently intimated, in i. 10, seq.; future punishment, in iv. 11, seq., 
vi. 4, seq., x. 26, seq., xil. 29. That the names Hades and Gehenna 
do not occur in our epistle, would be a singular argument to prove that 
Paul did not write it. Where, in all the acknowledged epistles of Paul, 
is either of these words to be found, excepting in one-solitary quotation, 
in 1 Cor. xv. 55, which exhibits dnc? As to Satan, this appellation 
does not indeed occur; but its equivalent dedoro¢ occurs, in i. 14. 
The word Satan does not occur in Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 

Colossians, 2 Timothy, Titus, fgets are these epistles, therefore, 
spurious ? 

In regard to the resurrection of the dead, it is sufficient to refer 
to vi. 2, xi. 35, and what is implied in xii. 22, seq. 

That the writer of our epistle did not make frequent mention of these 
topics is easily accounted for, on the ground that he was more imme- 
diately occupied with other subjects. Are there not several of Paul’s 
acknowledged epistles which omit the same topics? But who under- 
takes to prove from this, that they are spurious ? 
~ (8.) “But not a word of Christ’s resurrection; a theme on which 
Paul everywhere descants,” p. 97, 

What, then, does Heb. xiii. 20, mean? And what is implied in’ 
vill. 131.3; x. 12; xii. 23 11.9; v.7-—9? And will Dr. Schulz point 
out the places, where Paul discusses this subject in his epistles to the 
Galatians, Colossians, in the second to the Thessalonians, in the first to 
Timothy, and some others ? 

(9.) “If Paul did not become wholly unlike himself, and change his” 
very nature, he could not have written the epistle to the Hebrews ; which 
not only contains ideas foreign to his, but opposed to his,” p. 101. 

- This is assertion, not argument. The only way to convince those 
who differ in opinion from us, is to offer arguments for what we avouch; 
not merely to assume or assert it to be true. 

(10.) ‘The grand point of Paul’s doctrines is, that Christ is the 
Saviour of all; that he died, or made atonement, for all. There is 
nothing of this in our epistle. Paul everywhere makes belief in Christ 
essential to salvation, and looks with contempt upon Jewish rites and 
ceremonies. But our author evidently handles Judaism with a sparing 
hand, and treats with honour the shell, from which he endeavours to 
extract the nut,” p. 102, seq. 

In regard to the first of these allegations, the reader is referred to 
Heb. ii. 9—11; v.93 ix. 15, 28; ; xii. 10; which afford hints. suth- 
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ciently plain, that the writer did not regard the Messiah as the Saviour 
of the Jews only. . But to treat, in our epistle, of the extent of his 
salvation among the Gentiles, plainly was not apposite to the particular 
design he had in view; and he might abstain from this topic, out of 
regard to the prejudices which those whom he addressed probably enter- 
tained (in common with most Jews) respecting it. Are there none of 
the acknowledged Pauline epistles, which do not treat of this subject ? 
And must Paul always bring it into view, whether to do so would be 
timely or untimely, apposite or inapposite to the object of his epistle ? 

In respect to the Judaizing spirit of the writer, I must refer once 
‘more to chap. vilii—x.; and what has already been said above, in 
examining the fourth objection. And with regard to belief in Christ 
as essential to salvation, the great object of all the epistle to the 
Hebrews is to urge it. Dispute with one who denies this, would surely 
be in vain. 

_ (11:) “ Paul no where represents Christ as a priest, nor his inter- 
cession as procuring favours for them,” p: 109, seq. 

. In‘respect to this objection, I. refer the reader to what has already 
been said, pp. 163 (h) and 165 (2.) . 
. (12.) “ Paul has no where drawn a parallel between Christ and 
Moses,” p. 111. 

But he did something very much like it, when he represented Moses 
and Christ as mediators, Gal. ii. 19, seq. And if he has not formally 
done it in any of his acknowledged epistles, it is enough to say, it was 
because the occasion did not call for it. 

(13.) “ Our author says nothing of the kingdom of God, or the king- 
dom of Satan, or of the gospel of Jesus Christ ; ideas predominant in 
Paul’s epistles,” p. 115. 

But is not a kingdom ascribed to Christ, in Heb. i. 8, 9; i. 10, seq., 
it. °7, seq.; x. 13; xii. 2? And are not Christians represented as 
belonging to it, in xii. 28? And are the second epistle to the 
Corinthians and the epistle to the Philippians not genuine, because the 
first of these phrases is not in them? Is not the power or reign of Satan 
tecognized, in Heb. ii. 14,15? And as to evayyéduoy, see iv. 2; iv. 6. 
Apply, too, the same method of reasoning to Paul’s acknowledged 
epistles. EvayyedéZw is a favourite word with this apostle; yet Philip- 
oians,. Colossians, 2 Thessalonians, 1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, Titus, 
Philemon, do not exhibit it. The word evayyédwr, too, is not found 
in the epistle to Titus. But is not the thing, which it indicates, 
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found there? It is; and so it is in Hebrews, as frequently as the 
nature of the case required: e. g. i. 1; ii. 1.3; iv. 1,2; v. 12; vi. 1, 
seq., x. 25; xiil. 8, 9. Ve 

(14.) «« How such expressions respecting the resurrection, as occur in 
1-Cor. xv. 5, seq. Rom. vi. 4; xi. 15. Phil. iii. 20, seq. Col. ii. 13. 
1 Thess. iv. 15, seq. 2 Thess. ii. 2 Tim. ii. 18, with Acts xxiv. 15; XXVi. 
6, seq., are to be reconciled with the views of the resurrection presented 
in our epistle, those who defend the genuineness of the epistle may be 
called on to account for,” p. 116. 

In some of these citations, I can find no reference at all to the resur- 
rection. In others, (e. g. Col. ii. 13,) there is simply a jigurative or 
moral use of the term. As to the remainder, I can perceive no discre- 
pancy between them and Heb. vi. 2; xi. 35, and what is implied in 
xii. 22, seq. As Schulz has not pointed out in what the discrepancy 
consists, I am unable to apprehend it. 

(15.) “ But 1 Cor. xv. 24, seq. is at variance with Heb. i. 2. 8, seq. 
12, 13. vii. 24 seq. comp. v. 16; ix. 14, p. 116.” 

Just as much as it is with Luke i. 33. Dan. ii. 44; vii. 14; Mic. iv. 7. 
John xii. 34. Isa. ix. 6. Ps. Ixxxix. 36. 2 Sam. vii. 16; and no more. 
What interpreter, who has carefully studied the idiom of the Scriptures, 
does not know that p22, my, and ic rove aidvacréy aiwvwy, are 
applied to things to which a time of continuance is assigned, that is not 
liable to interruption by any adventitious circumstances, and which are 
to endure to the full period for which they were designed? So it is with 
the world, the mountains, the hills ; they are paiy?, tic rove aidvac. So 
also, the mediatorial reign is not to be interrupted, ‘but to continue until 
all the designs of God in the redemption of men are completed. Then, 
of course, it must cease; as no more mediatorial offices are to be per- 
formed. 

And why, too, should Dr. Schulz suggest such a consideration, as a 
proof that Paul did not write the epistle to the Hebrews, when he makes 
no difficulty at all in suggesting, that the sacred writers are not unfre- 
quently at variance with themselves? To allege the fact of variance, 
then, either with each other or with themselves, is no valid argument, on 
the ground upon which he stands. He is not, here, consistent with him- 
self. And, besides, has not Paul himself recognised the perpetuity of 
Christ’s dominion, in his acknowledged epistles? See Rom. ix. 5. 

(16.) “* The writer of our epistle, entangled with types and allegories, 
knows not how to say any thing respecting Christianity, except what 
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he finds an analogy for in Judaism; so that his work is made up of 
parallels between the old and new dispensation, spun out to an excessive 
length...... The limited circle in which this writer moves, his evidert 
deficiency in activity of mind, and in unfolding his own views, are alto- 
gether unlike the active, creative mind of Paul, that master-spirit, who 
moves with such perfect freedom, and controls at pleasure all his own 
views, without any subjection to the influence of others, or even being at 
all affected by any thing of Jewish origin; all of which was entirely at 
his command ...... Whoever should attribute this singular production to 
Paul, would show that he was little acquainted with him,” p. 119. 

Yet, in p. 124, Dr. Schulz says, ‘‘ One finds in the unknown author 
[of our epistle,] more orderly deduction, more learned accuracy, and, 
for the most part, a well-arranged, gradual ascent, from the point where 
he starts, which he usually establishes by quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, to the sublime region, to which, as true, eternal, and heavenly, he 
directs every thing, and where he ends every thing; finally, more luxu- 
rious, oratorical qualities, than m Paul.” 

How this consists with the preceding representation, the writer of both 
may well be required to show. ‘The reader, I am sure, must find diffi- 
culty enough to make them harmonize. But, at any rate, the accusa- 
tion that the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews is not master of his 
own subject and own thoughts, is, so far as I know, new; and one which 
(as I shall confidently believe, until I see more evidence to the contrary ,) 
it is unnecessary to answer. 

(17.) “ Heb. ii. 1, 2, proves that Paul could not have been the writer 
of our epistle; for,he didnot receive his gospel from others, but was 
immediately taught it by Christ himself, Gal. 1. 11, 12; v. 15—19 ;” 
— p. 125, seq. 

On the subject of this objection, the reader is referred to p. 33 (c). 
I add here only, that if the use of the yirst person plural by the writer, 
necessarily makes him one, in all respects, with those whom he is address- 
ing, then the author of our epistle did himself need the admonitions 
which he has so powerfully and feelingly addressed to others : see ti. 1. 3; 
Ti. 63 tv. 1, °2..10. 13. 165 vi. I—3...18..195 x, 22—256,'26. 39 xi. 40} 
xii: 1. 9, 10. 285 xii. 10, 13.15. Nay, he must have included himself 
~ among those who were shaken in their Christian belief, and who were in 
imminent hazard of final apostacy. 

On the other hand; nothing can be plainer, than that he uses we or ye 
indifferently, for the persons whom he addresses; e. g. we, in xii. 1, 23 
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ye, in xii. 3—8 ; we, in xii. 9,10; ye, in xii. 14—25; we, in xii. 25— 
28; and often in the same manner elsewhere, the address being still most 
manifestly made to the very same persons. He often employs, also, the 
first person plural (jjeic,) to designate merely himself; e. g. in Heb. 
ii. 5; vi. 9. 11; xiii. 18. This, in like manner, he interchanges with the 
first person singular: e. g. xiil. 18 ; comp, xi. 19. 22, 23. 

How can it be, now, that Dr. Schulz should so strenuously urge the 
argument drawn from the use of the first person plural, to show that the 
writer of our epistle received his knowledge of the gospel from apostles 
and disciples, and of course that he could not be Paul? Yet he not 
only urges it at length, pp. 125—130, but declares, that ‘it affords a 
decisive proof, that the apostle Paul could not have written the epistle 
in question,” p. 126. Especially, how could he urge such an argument, 
when the same use of the first person plural runs through all the Pauline 
epistles: e. g. jpeic and éy& for the writer himself, Gal. i. 8 ; comp. i. 9— 
24; Gal. ii, 5; comp. ii. 1—4, and ii. 6,7, So tpeic and tpeie for the 
persons addressed, Gal. iii. 1—12; ili. 13—25; ili. 26—29; iv. 6—20; 
iv. 26—31, et alibi. Is it possible, then, to attribute any weight to such 
an argument as that in question ? 

(18.) ‘‘ The manner of citing or appealing to the Old Testament, by 
Paul and by the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, is very different. 
Paul appeals to it as a written record; but the writer of our epistle 
every where cites it as the immediate word of God, or of the Holy Ghost. 
Paul’s formulas of citation are, yéyparrai, xa0we yéypamra, } yeady 
Eyer, Eypagn, kara TO yeypappévoy, 6 NMyoc yeypappévoc, Mwiiosjc yeaper— 
A€yet, O vomoc déyer, év Mwiicéwe vouw yéyparrat, Aafsid réyer, ‘Hoatac 
Aeyet—kKpaler, év rH ‘Qoné Aéyer, and car& 7d eiohpevoy; which are not 
used in a single instance, in the epistle to the Hebrews. Instead of these 
formulas, the author uses Aéyec—papripe—ro rveipa rd s&yeov, éyee 
6 Oedc; or the abridgments of these formulas, viz. Aéyer, eipnxe, paproper, 
¢not. Does not such a diversity necessarily imply diversity of author- 
ship ?” p. 120, seq. . 

To this representation of Dr. Schulz, Seyffarth has not only assented, 
but, in his Essay on the Peculiarities of the Epistle to the Hebrews,* 
he has placed the modes of appeal to the Jewish Scriptures at the head 
of these peculiarities, so far as the style of the author is concerned ; 
“referenda huc est, pre ceteris omnibus, loca Vet. Test. laudandi 
singularis ratio.” Dr. Schulz, moreover, says, ‘that plainly Paul — 
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makes less frequent use, in general, of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
than is made of them in the epistle to the Hebrews ;” an objection which 
has been frequently alleged by others. 

The result of an attentive and repeated examination of our epistle, and 
of all the acknowledged Pauline epistles, in respect to the mode and fre- 
quency of quotation, has led me to conclusions somewhat different from 
those which Schulz and Seyffarth have adopted. I shall present them, 
_ with my reasons for adopting them. 

(a) The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews is by no means uniform 
in his mode of appeal to the Jewish Scriptures. In twenty-one cases, 
Wiz. i. 5; 3.6; i..7; i. 125-iii. %; iv. 3; v.5,6; vi. 43 vii. 173 vii. 21; 
vili, 53 viii. 8; ix. 20; x. 5; x.83 x. 95 x. 15; x. 30; xii. 26; xiii. 5, 
he has used cimey, clpnxe, Meyet, Neyo, partper, gnot, with a nominative 
never expressed, except in three instances, viz. Heb. iii. 7; vi. 14, by 
implication, and x. 15. In fourteen of these cases, we may gather from 
the context, that Ozdc, or Kipue, is the probable nominative, i.e. the 
one which the writer meant his readers should supply. Four of the cases 
have Xpusdc, or Inooiec, for a nominative, viz. ii. 13; x. 5; x. 8; x. 9, 

which is implied; two of them have 16 mvevpa TO &ywov expressed, viz. 
iii, 7; x. 15; and one only has Oed¢ expressed, and that because it was 
unavoidable, vi. 14. 

In five cases more, which are introduced merely with radu, xat, or de, 
Rize Ded O53 4103 ti, 13; x:-30, but stand connected with a pre- 
ceding quotation, the grammatical connexion requires us to supply «ize, 
Aéywr, Evel, &C., i. €. Kupwog or Oedc éyet, elwe, &C, In two cases of 
the like nature, viz. 11.13; ii. 14, "Inoove or Xpisde is the implied 
nominative. In the whole, there are twenty-five instances of quotation 
in which the nominative is not expressed, in nineteen cases of which it 
probably is Oedc, and Xpisdc in the other stx. There are two cases 
only, in which the nominative 7O rvebpa To dywoy is expressed ; and one 
only where Qed¢ is actually inserted. 

If one might trust to the representations of Dr. Schulz and Seyffarth, 
he must, of course, be led to believe, that these are all the kinds of 
quotation which our epistle presents. This, however, is not the case. 
In ii. 6, we have Steyapriparo c mov ric, viz. AaBid; in iil. 15, év re 
AéyeoOa, when zt is said, (like WNW in the Mishna;) in iv. 4, elpnce 
yup mov, SC.) ypagn plainly, which ‘formula is repeated by adv in iv. 5; 
in iv. 7, we find év AaBid Aéywr, saying by David ; in ix. 20, Mwieijg— 
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héywr; in xi. 18, éXadHOn, (like “WINI;) in xii. 5, wapaxdhoewe ; in xii. 
20, ro dtaseAAduevoy; in xii. 21, Muiione eize; in xii. 27, ro O€3 in 
xili. 6, Wse tydc Aéyerv, so that we may say. Besides this, we have, 
in iii. 5; x. 37; and xi. 21, quotations without any direct sign or notice 
of appeal; not to mention several references or partial quotations which 
might easily be subjoined. In the whole, there are jifteen instances 
of quotation, (i. e. about three-eighths of all the quotations,) where the 
appeal is different from that which Schulz and Seyffarth attribute to our 
author, and on which they have built their argument against the Pauline 
origin of our epistle. } 

(b) There is a similar variety of appeal in the acknowledged Pauline 
epistles. E. g. xuOwe yéyparrat, yéypanrae yap, or év vdéuy yéypamrat, 
are used in Romans sixteen times: viz. 1.17; ii. 24; ili, 4; ii. 10; 
av. 175° vili. 363 ix: 13; ix. 335 -x. 153 xi. 83 xii 263 xiOe xiyeee 
xv. 3; xv.9; xv. 2]. In 1 Corinthians, nine times: viz. i. 19; i. 31; 
ii. 9; ii. 19; ix. 9; x.7; xiv. 21; xv.45; xv. 54. In 2 Corinthians, 
three times: viz. iv. 13; viii. 15; ix.9. In Galatians, four times: viz. 
iii. 10; ili, 13; iv. 22; iv. 27. In all, thirty-two. ‘H ypag) déyer is 
used eight times: viz. Rom. iv. 3; ix. 17; x. 11; xix. 2; probably 
Rom. xv. 10; xv. 11. 1 Cor. vi. 16. Gal. iv. 30. ‘Houtag déye, four 
times: viz. Rom. x. 16; x. 20; x. 21; xv. 12. ‘Howtae cpdZer, Rom. ix. 
27 ; ‘Hoatac zpoelonke, 1x. 29; Mwiiaijc Néyer, x. 19; Mwiioie ypaper, x. 53 
Aas réyet, iv. 16; xi. 9; 6 vdpoc eye, Vil. 73 9 Ex risewe Sucaroobyy réyet, 
x. 6; ri déyer, [sc. H ék wlsewe Sixatoobyn,| x. 9; xXpnparcopoc Neyer, xi. 4. 

There are ten cases of quotation without any formula of appeal; viz. 
Rom, ix:'7; x. 13; x. 18; xt..34; xii.20; 1 Corsit. 163%. 26a 
27; Gal. iii. 11; ii. 12; not to mention many cases where partial 
reference is made, in both the phraseology and thought of the apostle, 
to passages in the Old Testament. 

Where an appeal is expressly made to the Old Testament by Paul, in 
his acknowledged epistles, there is, then, a small majority of cases 
in which caO&¢ yéyparrat, or its equivalents, are used, if we take the 
whole together. But, in the epistle to the Romans, the other methods 
of quotation predominate. The ground of such appeals as Aaftd, ‘Hoatac, 
Movoijc—ré£ yet, will be the subject of remark by and by. 

(c) The assertion of Schulz, that Paul no where uses the formula of 
appeal Ozdc, Kipuoc—Aéyer, comes next to be examined; for on this have 
he and Seyffarth grounded the conclusion, that the same writer could 
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not have been the author of the Pauline epistles and of the epistle to the 
Hebrews. Assertions made at random, on this subject, cannot decide it 
Let the appeal be made to facts. 

Rom. ix. 12, 6640 abrh, viz. to Rebecca. But by whom was it said 
By Jehovah, Gen. xxv. 23. It is the Adyoc Kupiov or Gzov, then, to 
which appeal is necessarily made here. Rom. ix. 15, 76 Mwiioh déyer, 
[sc. 6 Kupuog vel 6 Oedc.] Rom. ix. 25, év rH ‘Qoné Aéyet, [sc. 6 Cede, ] 
just the same as. in Heb. iv. 7, év AaBid Aéywr; i.e. saying by Hosea, 
saying by David. ‘ 

In 2 Cor. vi. 2, Aéyee yp [sc. 6 Kuptoc;] vi. 16, ciwev 6 Ode; vi. 1F, 
Aéyer Kupwoc; vi. 18, Aéyer Kipiog mayroxpdrwp; Gal. ili. 16, ob éyer, 
[se. 6 Oede.] 

So much for the assertion, that Paul has never used the formula of 
appeal, 6 Oedc Aéyer, or Aéyee Kbpvoc. Dr. Schulz will surely not object, 
that the nominative Képuoc or Oede is not expressed in all these cases; 
for it never isso, in the epistle to the Hebrews, with the exception of 
only one instance, viz. Heb. vi. 14. But other resemblances remain to 
be pointed out. . 

In Rom. xiii. 9, 7d yap is prefixed to a quotation; and again, év 79, 
Rom. xiii. 9. In the same way is 76 dé used, Heb. xii. 27. In Rom. 
iv. 18, we find the perfect participle used, cara 76 eionuévoy ; in Heb. xii. 
20, ro StacreANSpevov. In Rom. ix. 12, 6678); Heb. xi. 18, édadiOn, 
and (equivalent to this) év 7p AéyeoOar, ii. 15. 

In regard to the assertion of Schulz and Seyffarth, “ that Ocdc, Xprordc, 
or rvedpa dy, is always the nominative to déyet, eiwe, &c., in the 
epistle to the Hebrews,” the following formulas may be consulted ; viz. 
Heb, ii. 6, Steaprvparo oé mov rie, [sc. AaBid]; iv. 4, &onxe yap [sc. 
 ypag)]; which is repeated by necessary implication, in iv. 5; ix. 20, 
Mwiofic....--Aéywr xii. 21, Mwiiaijc eire, (either a quotation of a sacred 
traditional saying, or a reference to the Scriptures ad sensum:) all 
cases of the same nature as those which occur in Paul’s acknowledged 
epistles. 

Besides these, we have, in xii. 5, a quotation referred to by calling it 
rapd«Anotc, (comp. Rom. xi. 4, xpnparcopde Aéyer;) and in xiii. 6, we 
are pointed to a text of Scripture by the expression, date jude Aéyerv. 
There are several instances, also, of quotation without any formula o 
appeal; just as in Paul’s acknowledged epistles. 

(d) There is as great a difference between Paul’s acknowledged 
epistles, in regard to the formulas and the frequency of quotation from 
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the Old Testament, as there is between the epistle to the Hebrews and 
some of Paul’s acknowledged epistles; nay, even a greater difference. 
E. g. in the first epistle to the Corinthians, the only formula of quotation 
is the verb yéypamrat, viz. 1 Cor. i. 19; 1.31; il. 9; ii, 19; ii. 20; ix. 9; 
x. 7; xiv. 21; xv. 24; one case only excepted, vi. 16. Four times, quo- 
tation is made without any formula, viz. | Cor. ii. 16; x. 26; xv. 27; 
xv. 32. Now, in the epistle to the Romans, out of forty-eight quotations, 
only sixteen are introduced with the same formula; the others exhibiting 
all the variety above described. On the other hand, the second epistle 
to the Corinthians is equally divided between the formulas, &¢ yéyparrar, 
and déyeu, ele [sc. 6 Oed¢ or Kipwoc]; there being three of each kind, 
Viz. &¢ yéyparrat, 2 Cor. iv 13; viii. 15; ix.9; Néyer, ele [6 Oedc], vi. 2; 
vi. 16; vi. 17. It has also two quotations without any formula, ix. 7; 
xiii. 1], The epistle to the Galatians has four formulas with yéyparrat, 
Gal. iii. 10; iii. 13; iv. 22; iv. 27; one with Ozdc¢ implied, iii. 16; and 
two without any formula, ili. 11; ui. 12. 

In all the other Pauline epistles, to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, Thessalonians, to Timothy and Titus, there are not more than four 
or five quotations of Scripture to be found. 

Suppose now, that we take the epistle to the Romans, (one of the most 
undoubted of all Paul’s epistles,) as the model of this writer’s quotations, 
Then the argument is conclusive, (on the ground which Schulz and Sey- 
ffarth have taken against the genuineness of all his other acknowledged 
epistles, unless it be the second to the Corinthians, and that to the Gala- 
tians. Above all, what shall we say of the great majority of his epistles, 
which never quote the Old Testament at all? Can it be, that the same 
man wrote these, who has directly appealed no less than forty-eight 
times to the Old Testament, in the epistle to the Romans, not to mention 
many other implicit references? And can it be, when his formulas of 
reference are so diverse, as they are between this epistle and the first to 
the Corinthians, that the same person was the author of both? It is easy 
now to perceive, that if arguments can be built on such circumstances as 
these, then the genuineness of the greater portion of the Pauline epistles 
_ must of course be denied. Is Dr. Schulz prepared for such a con- 
clusion ? 

(e) A word as to the greater frequency of quotations, in the epistle 
to the Hebrews. Let us compare it with that to the Romans, which it 
most of all resembles, in respect to discussion and method of argument. 
In the epistle to the Romans, there are, at least, forty-eight quotations ; 
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in that to the Hebrews, thirty-four. More may be made ia each, if we 
reckon all the cases of like phraseology or resemblances to the Old Testa- 
ment, in the turn of thought, which may be found in both. Now, the 
proportion of the epistle to the Romans to that of the Hebrews, in regard 
‘to length, is as fourteen to ten; the number of quotations as forty-eight 
to’thirty-four; which would average nearly three and a half to a page, 
in each epistle ; the proportion being nearly the same in both, but the 
excess on the side of the epistle to the Romans. So much for the 
assertion, that the frequency of quotation in our epistle proves that Paul 
was not the author of it. If there be any weight in such an argument, 
it les equally against the genuinenees of the epistle to the Romans, 
compared with Paul’s other epistles, which have no quotations at all. 

(f) On the whole, then, the objection, drawn either from the method 
or the frequency of quotation, (singularis ratio pre ceteris omnibus of 
our epistle, as Seyffarth calls it,) vanishes away upon close examination ; 
or if adhered to, must disprove the genuineness of a major part of the 
acknowledged epistles of Paul. That Paul, in our epistle, should have 
more frequently than elsewhere used Aéyet, eirer, eine, is altogether 
consonant with what we may suppose him to have done, when addressing 
the Hebrews. The usual and almost the only mode of quoting, prevalent 
among the Jews, in ancient times, appears to have been such: at least if 
we may judge of it as it appears in the Mishna, where WN) WON, it is 
said, as it is said, which is said, is almost the only formula in use. 
There isan obvious reason for this. Every Jew, being conversant with 
the Old Testament Scriptures, would of course know what was the kind 
and weight of the appeal, made by déyet, ize, (VWA8)) ; i. e. he would at 
once refer it to divine testimony. Hence, this abridged and natural 
mode of quotation prevails in our epistle. But in writing to churches 
made up of both Jews and Gentiles, the latter of whom were of course 
less familiar with the Old Testament, and knew less where to look for 
passages quoted, it was more natural for the apostle, (as he has done in 
the epistle to the Romans,) to say Mwiioijc Neyer, "Eoatac déyer, &C., so 
that the reference might be more definite. This is a sufficient reason to 
account for any differences in the formula of quotation, between our 
epistle and the other epistles of Paul. The difference itself has, however, 
as we have seen, been greatly over-rated. Nothing important, most 
plainly, can be made of it by higher criticism, in performing its office 
upon our epistle. What can be more improbable, too, than that such a 
-master-spirit as Paul should cast all his letters in the same mould ; 
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always use the same round of expression; mechanically apply the same 
‘ormulas of quotation; and for ever repeat the same sentiments in the 
same language? And because he has not done so, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, must it be wrested from him, by criticism which exacts such 
uniformity in a writer? Where is the writer of epistles, ancient or 
modern, who possessed any talents and free command of language, 
whose letters can be judged of by such a critical test as this ? 

(19.) “‘ The appellations given to the Saviour, in Paul’s acknowledged 
epistles and in the epistle to the Hebrews, are so diverse. as to afford strong 
evidence that both did not originate from the same person. E. g. in the 
Pauline epistles, these appellations are either, 6 kdptoc fev ’Inoode Xprordc, 
"Inootc Xpuordc 6 Kiprocg Hyudv, Xprordc "Inoove 6 Kipwoc hsv, or 6 KvpLog 
*Inoovc Xprordc. In innumerable passages is Christ referred to by these 
appellations ; which are so characteristic of Paul’s writings, that they 
are to be regarded as nearly the constant established formulas, by which 
he adverts to the Saviour. On the contrary, in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
the writer uses most commonly vide rod Ocod or 6 vide; he also employs, 
at times, 6 xigsoe or 6 Inaote simply. Twice only has he connected 
"Inoovg Xpcordc. This must appear striking to every unprejudiced person, 
and of importance,” p, 139, seq. 

Striking, indeed, the argument may appear, in the form stated by 
Schulz; but an investigation, through the medium of a Concordance, 
will present a very different result from that which he has presented. 

(a) In regard to vide rot Oeod or 6 vide being the most Srequent 
appellation given to Christ by the writer of our epistle, the facts stand 
thus. Omitting dubious references, and all the names of Christ that are 
appellatives suggested merely by the occasion, (such as dzdaronoc, apyte- 
peve, apxnyoe owrnplac—rijc miarewc, peoirne, owrip, and Kdnpdvopoc,) 
the writer refers to the Messiah, by some one of his usual titles, in thirty- 
two places; in four of which only he calls him vide rod Ocod, viz. Heb. 
iv. 14; vi, 6; vil. 3; x. 29. In eight other places he calls him vlog 3 Viz. 
i. 1, 5 bis, 8; iii. 6; v. 5. 8; vil. 28. In the Pauline epistles, these desig- 
nations are used seventeen times: viz. Rom. i. 3, 4.9; v.10; viii. 3.29. 32. 
1 Cor. i. 9; xv. 28. 2 Cor. i. 19. Gal. i. 163 ii, 20; iv. 4. 6. Eph. iv. 13. 
Col. i. 13. 1 Thess. i. 10. 

(b) Kiépuoc is so far from being limited to the epistle to the Hebrews, 
in its application to Christ, that, if I have counted rightly, it is found in 
the acknowledged Pauline epistles, applied in the same way, one hundred 
and forty-seven times, and is the most frequent appellation of any except 
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Xptordc. The cases where xipsog stands united with "Inaote, "Incovg 
Xptordc, &c. are exempted from this enumeration. 

On the other hand, the writer of our epistle is so far from making a 
frequent use of this designation, that he has employed it singly in two 
places only, or at most three, viz. il. 3; vil. 14; probably xii. 14. 

That Schulz should make a representation so singularly incorrect, 
respecting the appellation xvpioc, can be accounted for in no other way, 
than by supposing that he never examined his Concordance, for the sake 
of investigating the question respecting the use of it. 

But further; in the epistle to the Romaus, ctpioe is applied to Christ 
not more than seventeen times; some may think still less, in as much as 
the exegesis, in a few of the cases, may be doubtful. In the first epistle 
to the Corinthians, however, (which is about the same length,) the same 
appellation is given to Christ forty-five times; while, in the epistle to 
Titus it does not occur at all. Further, Incote Xprordc, or Xpuotdg 
"Inoovc, is used, in the epistle to the Romans, as connected with cupiog 
only fourteen times; in 1 Corinthians, only eleven. “Inoote Kvpto¢ is 
used in Romans twice; in 1 Corinthians, thrice. Kupsoe Xptordg only in 
Rom. xvi. 18. Such a variety of usage in these different epistles, must, 
if Schulz’s method of arguing is correct, prove that Paul could not have 
written them all. 

(c) *Incote, without being connected with the other usual appellations 
of Christ, is employed in our epistle seven times: yiz. ii. 9; vi. 20; 
vii. 22; x. 19; xii. 2.24; xiii. 12. In the Pauline epistles, sixteen times; 
viz. Rom. iii. 26; viii. 11. 1 Cor. xii. 3. 2 Cor. iv. 5; iv. 10 bis; iv. 11 bis. 
iv. 14, xi. 4, Eph. iv. 21. Phil. ii. 10. 1 Thess. i. 10; ii. 15; iv. 14 bis. 
In the epistles to the Galatians, Colossians, 2 Thessalonians, | Timothy, 
2 Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, it is not found at all. 

(d) Xprordg is used, in like manner, by our author, six times, viz. ii. 6. 
14; y. 5; vi. 1; ix. 11. 14, 24. 28; xi. 26; in the Pauline epistles one 
hundred and ninety-eight, if I have rightly counted. 

(e) "Insote Xprorde, instead of being used only twice, as Schulz avers, is 
used three times; Heb. x. 10; xiii. 8. 21, omitting ii. 1, where it stands 
also in the textus receptus. 

(f) In xiii. 20, Kipuor I. Xpeordy is used by the writer, just as Paul 
employs it. 

(g) Those designations of Christ in the Pauline epistles, which Schulz 
has mentioned as the usual and only appellations of him by Paul, do not 
collectively amount to more than sixty-eight, if we take the number as 
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stated by himself (who, however, as is usual with him, has in haste over 
looked some instances;) while, in the same epistles, other appellations 
which he does not acknowledge, are used with far greater frequency ; 
e. 2. cupioc is used one hundred and forty-seven times, and Xprordc, one hun- 
dred and ninety-eight ; the former being an appellation which this writer 
holds out as characteristic of our epistle to the Hebrews, and neglectex 
by Paul. Truly this matter is striking (if I may use Dr. Schulz’s owr 
language ;) and if the epistle to the Hebrews can be wrested from Paul 
only by arguments such as this, those who ascribe it to this apostle have 
not much reason for apprehension, in regard to the safety of their cause. 

Even if the facts stated by Schulz were correct, it would not follow 
that Paul could not be the author of our epistle. The predominant 
appellation of the Saviour in the Pauline epistles is simply Xprorde; as 
we have just seen. Yet, in the second epistle to the Thessalonians, this 
appellation, simply used, occurs but once, (iii. 5.) and in both the epis- 
tles to Timothy, and in that to Titus, it does not once occur. Does it 
follow from this, then, that Paul did not write these epistles? If not, 
then, supposing the facts alleged by Schulz to be correct, no critical 
argument could be safely built upon them. But they are so far from 
being correct, that one finds it difficult to account for it, how any man, 
who expected others to examine for themselves, and not to receive what 
he says as authoritative, should have thrown out before the public such 
affirmations as every tyro, with a Greek Concordance in his hand, would 
be able to disprove. Truly Professor Schulz must not blame his readers, 
if they are slow and cautious about admitting his allegations, on subjects 
where accuracy, and diligence, and patience are necessary, in order to 
produce correct results. 

Seyffarth has brought forward the same argument, but with a some- 
what different statement of facts; yet full of inaccuracies and errors. 
He concludes, as the sum of the whole, ‘‘ that the writer of the epistle to 
the Hebrews has given to the Saviour appellations, which are indicative 
of less reverence than those which Paul bestows upon him,” and that 
“« there is a great difference between the usage of Paul, in this respect, 
and that of our epistle,” p. 90. 

On the whole, nothing can be plainer, than that the usage in our 
epistle, with respect to the appellations in question, differs no more from 
the usual Pauline one, than the usage of several of his acknowledged 
epistles differs from that of others belonging to him. Consequently, no 
weight can be attached to this objection, 
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 (20.) “ The writer of our epistle has made use of a great many words 
and phrases, in order to express ideas which Paul expresses, (either 
always or usually,) by aifferent words or phrases,” p. 138, seq. 

This objection is drawn out at great length, and requires a minuteness 
of consideration and philological exhibition which is truly appalling. 
But having commenced the work, it must not be left unfinished. The 
importance of the subject under discussion, is the apology on which I 
must rely for justification, as to the length and minuteness of the exa- 
mination. General assertions may satisfy those who think in generals, 
and reason in generals ; but the true critic demands facts, and of course 
detail, in an investigation dependent on facts. 

It will shorten our work, however, and be of no small importance with 
respect to the satisfaction which the reader’s mind is to experience, if 
some acknowledged, or at least just, principles of reasoning in regard to 
such a topic, can be premised, before we enter upon particulars. 

The following principles seem to be such, as, it may reasonably be 
expected, will be assented to by all sober and judicious critics; in par- 
ticular, by all who have not a special end to accomplish by the denial of 
them. 

(a) The same writer, if a man of knowledge and talents, (both of 
which will be conceded to Paul,) does nof, in an extensive corre- 
spondence either on matters of business or sentiment, always express 
the same ideas by the same words or phrases ; much less, always repeat 

the same ideas, whatever may be the nature of the subject which the 
occasion demands. I appeal to all the volumes of letters extant, in 
proof of this. 

(b) The same writer, at different periods of life, in different circum- 
stances and states of mind and feeling, exhibits a variety of style in his 
epistles ; especially where the subjects themselves are very diverse. The 
appeal in proof of this, I make to well-known facts, and to every one’s 
own experience, who has been long accustomed to write letters on a 
variety of grave and important topics. In particular will the case be as 
now represented, if a writer’s lot, at one period of his life, be cast among 
men and authors, who differ in style and modes of thinking and expres- 
sion, from those with whom he has, at another time, been associated. 

(c) It follows, then, that differences in the choice of expression, in 
two epistles, in order to convey the same idea, (above all, when this 
stands in connexion with diverse subjects,) is no good proof that the 
same person did not, or could not, write both. Indeed, no man who is 
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not a writer of the most sterile genius, and of a mind the most mecha- 
nical, nay, absolutely insusceptible of excitement or of improvement, will 
always limit himself to the same round of expression. While there will 
be occasional words and expressions, which will mark some charac- 
teristics appropriate to a writer of knowledge and talents, yet in the 
great body of them, there will not be a mechanical sameness either of 
thought or of expression; but every letter will take its colouring, more 
or less, from the occasion and the state of mind which prompted it. 

(d) If any person refuses to accede to principles so plain and rea- 
sonable as these, it would be easy to show him, (as will be seen here- 
after,) that any one of Paul’s acknowledged epistles may be proved to be 
spurious, on a different ground, just as easily as the epistle to the 
Hebrews. Schulz and Seyffarth have undertaken to prove, that Paul 
did not write the epistle to the Hebrews, because it contains many 
words, either not employed by Paul, or not employed by him in the 
same sense; and also some favourite expressions, not found in his 
acknowledged epistles. At first view, the number of such words or 
expressions, as exhibited by them, seems very great; nay, quite appal- 
ling, before examination. Most critics of the present day seem to have 
been influenced principally by this consideration, in giving up the 
Pauline origin of our epistle. But a widely-extended examination of 
this subject has ended in producing different impressions upon my own 
mind. In am fully persuaded, now, that there is scarcely any one of 
Paul’s acknowledged epistles, which cannot be proved to be spurious, if 
the grounds of argument assumed by the above-named writers is tenable. 
I will pledge myself (I do not say it at a venture) to produce as many 
peculiarities, as many da Neydpeva or dal NoyiZdueva, for example, in 
the epistle to the Romans, in the first to the Corinthians, or in the 
second to the Corinthians, (in proportion to the length of these epistles, 
and compared with the other acknowledged epistles of Paul,) as there 
are in the epistle to the Hebrews. If this can be done, then is the argu- 
ment equally good against either of these epistles, which are among the 
most undoubted of all the writings of Paul. The proof of this 1 shall 
by and by produce, by laying before the reader the result of the prin- 
ciples which I have ventured to call in question, by applying them to 
the first epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. 

-(e) Dr. Schulz himself, who has laboured with so much zeal and con- 
fidence to fix upon our epistle the charge of peculiarities in style, expres- 
sion, and favourite phrases, has, in another part of his work, and before 
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his mind became heated with this subject, made the following remarks, 
which are well worthy of attention. 

“< We give up words, and phrases, and thoughts, [in the epistle to the 
Hebrews,| which occur but seldom in the books of the New Testament, 
or in Paul’s epistles. We shall not insist upon the dag Aeydueva or the 
draé Noy:Géueva; for why must a writer of numerous works necessarily 
repeat, oftentimes, his ideas in general, or his favourite phrases? Why 
must he often do this in ald his works, and not use some of them merely 
in particular passages? Every writer will do the latter, and must do it, 
when, either by accident or by design, he falls only once upon some 
particular idea. But in regard to a writer, whose whole works we do 
not possess, (perhaps only a small part of them,) how can we pronounce 
sentence upon many phrases and thoughts, or deduce any argument at 
all from them? And such is the case before us. What now appears, 
.n the letters of Paul still extant, to be drag eipnpévoy, he may have 
said and written numberless times, in works now lost.” p. 52. 

He then proceeds very justly to ask, ‘‘ whether it is the design of any 
New Testament writer, in any one particular book, to represent the 
whole scheme of Christian doctrine complete in all its parts? And if 
not, whether that, which in one book differs from the contents of 
another, is to be considered as departure or contradiction, in respect to 
that other?” And then he adds, “ It is quite surprising, and deserving 
of reprobation, that any one should call in question expressions against 
which no objections can be made, when they are consonant with the 
usus loguendi, and are genuine Greek; and also, that any one should 
produce them as grounds of suspicion against a book, because they do 
not occur in other compositions of a similar nature. In the epistle to 
the Hebrews, there are many of this kind.” p. 53. 

These remarks are no less just than striking. I freely give to them 
my entire and hearty approbation; and I am willing, with such prin- 
ciples in view, to join issue with the author, as to his list of words and 
phrases which he brings forward, in his attack upon our epistle. Nine 
parts in ten of all that he has advanced, of this nature, would be 
excluded from the argument by his own sentence. 

To reduce the view, which I must now give of the words and phrases 
adduced by Schulz, to as short a compass as will be consistent with my 
design, I shall first remark on those words which require to be separately 
discussed ; and then I shall class together those to which some general 
principle will apply in common, I follow mostly the order of Schulz, 
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step by step, merely because this is more convenient for those who mav 
wish to compare what is here written with the remarks of this author. 


I. Words and phrases, instead of which Paul employs other and different ones. - 


(1.)  EvAdBea, Heb. v. 7, xii. 28, is used in the sense of piety, 
devotedness to God; it is equivalent to etoéBera as employed by Paul, 
1 Tim. ii. 2. iii. 16, &c. Neither of these writers employs the word used 
by the other.” p. 141. 

The sense of evAdGea, in Heb. v. 7, it is altogether probable, is fear, 
which is the classical sense of the word ; and this is probably the sense, 
too, in Heb. xii. 28, as its adjunct aidove seems to indicate. Schulz’s 
objection is founded on an exegesis far from being certain, and indeed 
quite improbable. But if we allow his interpretation to be true, the 
objection amounts only to this, that Paul, at one time, has employed 
evoéBera (the proper Greek word) in order to express the idea of piety ; 
and at another time, in writing to the Hebrews, he has used ciAd Bera, 
(corresponding to the Heb. TIN‘) reverence, piety,) to express the same 
idea. What could be more natural for a Hebrew, than to do this? 

(2.) “* Our author uses duarayrdc; Paul, ravrore, and very frequently 
repeats it.” p. 141. 

Avaravrde is common among the Evangelists, and in the Septuagint. 
Paul uses it, in the citation from the Old Testament, in Rom.xi.10. Paul, 
then, was familiar with the word. In our epistle, it is found only twice ; 
viz. ix. 6; xiii. 15. In this same epistle we find the Pauline wévtore 
also; viz. in vii. 25. Now, as to the epistle to the Romans, Galatians, 
Ephesians, and 2 Timothy, each has the word ravrore but once ; the first 
epistle to Timothy, and that to Titus, not at all... If the fact that rayrore 
is used no more than once, is proof that our epistle is not Pauline, then 
surely these other epistles must be ranked in the same class. The same 
fact must surely afford the same argument in both cases. But as this 
proves more than Schulz is willing to allow, we may suppose he will not 
insist on such an argument. 

ai Our epistle uses dvaxawiew and éyxcawilew: for which Paul 
employs avaxawoty and dvaveotaOa.” p. 143. 

*Avaxawvigey occurs only once, Heb. vi. 6. ’*EyxaviZew but twice, 
Heb. ix. 18;x.20. On the other hand, dvakaivody is found in Paul only 
‘wice, 2 Cor. iv. 16. Col. ili. 10; and dvaveoteGar but once, Eph. iv. 23. 
Now as dvaxawilw, avaxarvow, and dvavedw, are all either of classic or Sep- 
tuagint usage, and are of the same signification, the use of one or the 
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other, so few times as they are employed in the Pauline epistles and in 
ours, can afford no argument in favour of a different writer. As to 
éyxawviZey, to consecrate, to initiate, it is a verb of a different meaning 
from the others, and is not used in the sense in which Paul employs 
elther dvakatyéw or dvavedw. 

(4.) “ There is, in our epistle, an abundance of verbs ending in -éZw, 
such as can be no where else found in the New Testament; above all, in 
Paul’s epistles.”’ p. 142. 

(a) The greater part of the verbs in -(Zw, produced by Schulz as 
appropriate to our epistle, are found often in the New Testament, and in 
Paul; viz. AoyiZecOar, in other writers of the New Testament 6 times, in 
Paul 34, in the epistle to the Hebrews but once ; égudavigew in New Tes- 
tament 8, in Hebrews only twice; carapriZecy, New Testament 5, Paul 5, 
Hebrews 3; xadapiZev, New Testament 24, Paul 3, Hebrews 3; xopiZecr, 
New Testament 5, Paul 3, Hebrews 3; pepigew, New Testament 7, 
Paul 5, Hebrews 1; dpiZew, New Testament 6, Paul 1, Hebrews |; 
éyyiZew, New Testament 38, Paul 2, Hebrews 2; ywpiew, New Testa- 
ment 5. Paul 6, Hebrews 1; gwrigew, New Testament 5, Paul 4, 
Hebrews 2 ; caiZerv, New Testament 40, Paul 4, Hebrews, 4; yponpari- 
Zea0ar, New Testament 5, Paul 1, Hebrews 3. All these verbs, more- 
over, are common to the Septuagint and to classic Greek. 

(b) Other verbs of this class, adduced by Schulz, are used in our 
epistle only once; viz. &vadoyifecOa, xii. 3; dyraywrizecOa, xii. 4; 
karaywvizecOat, xi. 33; Oearpige, x. 33; motile, xi. 37; and ruprari- 
ZecOa, xi. 35. The three last are denominatives, for which the Greek 
language offered no other forms; so that no choice, in this case, was left 
to the writer. All of them are of classic or Septuagint usage. 

(c) Hpocox ie, Heb. iii. 10, is a quotation from the Septuagint ; of 
which the use of the same word, in iii. 17, is a simple repetition. 

It turns out, then, that of the great multitude of words in -iZw, pecu- 
liar to our epistle, only six are employed, exclusively by it; and of these 
six, three are denominatives, and necessarily employed, as there was no 
choice of other forms; while the other three occur but once each, and are 
all compound verbs, common to the Septuagint and to the classics. But 
Schulz has not ventured to present us with a view of the numerous verbs 
in -iZw, employed by the New Testament writers and by Paul, which are 
not used at all in our epistle. Selecting only under a single letter, (as 
a specimen of what might be gathered from the whole,) we find the fol- 
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owing, xaforAiZouat, xarafiPaouar, karadicdlw, Karaxhulopat, karakpnpt- 
vlw, karad0dlw, karayabeparilw, xararorrigopat, karekovordsw, karepya- 
jopar, Karomrpifopat, kavpariw, kavrnprdlopar, KAdsw, xBapiza, kdvowvilo= 
pat, KodaZopat, Kohaplcw, koTalw, Kovdilw, kpdlw, kpavydagw, KpvoradrtZw, 
kriZw; twenty-four under only one letter; which our author, with all his 
alleged partialities for -ifw, never uses. Surely this is an argument 
unfortunately chosen, and very incorrectly stated. 

(5.) “’Evré\\eoOar is used in our epistle; Paul uses rapayyé\\w, 
ccardoow, or émirdcow.” p. 145. 

’Evré\deobar is employed only twice, ix. 20; xi. 22. In the New 
Testament it is used fifteen times, although not employed by Paul. 
Paul employs zapayyé\\w only in 1 Corinthians, 1 Thessalonians, 2 Thes- 
salonians, and 1 Timothy; dsardoow only in 1 Corinthians, Galatians, 
and Titus; émsracow only once in Philemon. Do not these words differ 
as much from each other, as each of them does from éyré\XeoOar; and 
will not the reasoning be the same, to prove that Galatians and Titus or 
Philemon are spurious, as that our epistle is? And what shall be said ot 
all those epistles, where none of these words are at all employed ? 

(6.) ‘Our author employs xaOiZw in a neuter sense, i. 3; viii. 1; 
x. 12; xii. 2; Paul employs this verb in a transitive sense.” p. 143. 

In the quotation by Paul, 1 Cor. x. 7, it is used in a neuter sense; as 
it is in 2 Thess. ii. 4. It has a transitive sense only in 1 Cor. vi. 4; 
Eph. i. 20. It occurs in no other case, in Raul, so that his usage is 
equally divided. In our epistle, it occurs in the same formula in all the 
' four instances where it is employed; and all of these instances refer to 
Ps. cx. 1, (Sept. cix. 1,) where is the like usage of xaOov. 

(7.) ‘* Abstract appellations of God, such as Opdvo¢ rife xdptroc, rvedpa 
Tic xaptroc, Opdvos rij¢ peyadooiyne, are unheard of in Paul’s writings.” 
p. 144. 

What, then, is rvetpa dywovvnc, Rom. i. 4; Oerdrne, i. 203 d&dHOerar 
trod Oeov, true God, 1.25; also Yevdoc, false god, ibid.; and rvetpa 
Swijc, vill. 2? Is the usage of employing abstract words for concrete 
ones, foreign to the style of Paul? Every one who reads this apostle 
with attention, will be able to answer this question. 

(8.) ‘‘ Our epistle calls Christ adratyacpa rijc ddéne, i. 3; Paul says, 
eikoy Tov Oov doparov, 2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15; and popd? Ozod, in 
Phil. ii. 6.” p. 144. 


Is not popg7) Ocotv as different from eixiy cod dopdrov, as arabyacpu 
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"tiie édEn¢ is from the same? And if this argument prove any thing, does 
it not prove that the epistle to the Philippians, which employs popd:) 
Gcov, (and not eikwy Ozov,) must also be spurious ? 

(9.) ** In our epistle caxovyéw is used, xi. 37; xiii. 3; Paul uses 0\/GBw 
instead of this.” p. 145. 

Paul uses sevoywpéopar three times, in his second epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, (and not once any where else,) to express the same idea that he 
~ elsewhere expresses by 0\/Gw. Is this epistle therefore spurious ? 

(10.) “ Our epistle employs évObpnorc and Zvvova, for which Paul uses 
Stadoytopoc and Noytopds.” p. 145. 

Aoytopoe is found in 2 Cor. x. 4; but duadoyiopde in Romans, first 
Corinthians, Philippians, and first Timothy. Is the second Corinthians 
spurious, because it does not use dvadoyropoc ? 

Q11.) “ Our epistle uses axAcwj¢; for which Paul employs édpaioc, 
Gperaxivynros, OF py peraxtvodpevog.” p. 145. 

‘Akduyje is used once only, Heb. x. 32. So dperaxivyroe is used only 
in 1 Cor. xv. 58, and pu) peraxcvobpevoc only in Col. i. 23. Now, as in 
first Corinthians and in Colossians both, Paul uses édpatoc as well as 
these words, in order to express the same idea, shall the like choice of a 
synonyme, in another letter, be denied him? And is it reasonable that 
it should expose his letter to the charge of spuriousness, because that, 
out of various synonymes, he has sometimes taken one, and sometimes 
another ? 

(12.) “ Buprabety, perporabeiy, and rabeiv, are current in our epistle ; 
Paul uses cvprdoye and macyew.” p. 145. 

Paul uses rdcxeuv five times only, in four of which the present tense 
is required, and of course this form must be used, as there is no present 
maQéw. He also employs éxdGere twice; viz. in Gal. iil. 4, and 1 Thess. 
ii. 14. Our epistle has this same form, but only three times, v. 8; 
ix. 26; xiii. 12. Here, then, are the same forms, in both Paul and our 
epistle. Besides, are not rdcoxw, cvpracyw, and cuprabéw, commingled 
forms, and every where exchanged for each other? As to perpiorabeciy, 
it is used but once, Heb. v. 2, and is there employed in its classical 
sense. 

(13.) ‘‘In our epistle, we find peréoye, cardoxwpey; but in Paul, 
peréxery, karéxery.” p. 145, 

Once only is peréoye used, Heb. ii. 14. On the other hand, the 
Pauline peréxwy is also employed once, in Heb. v. 13. Besides, in all 
Paul’s acknowledged epistles, peréxw occurs only five times, and all of | 
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these are in the first epistle to the Corinthians. Is this the only epistle 
which is genuine ? 

As to cardécywperv, it is found in our epistle only twice, i. 6; iil. 14; 
while the alleged Pauline xaréyew is also used in x. 43. Besides, are 
not both of these one and the same verb, in different tenses? And may 
not the writer of different epistles employ even a different tense of the 
same verb, when the case demands it, without hazarding the reputation 
of his letters in respect to genuineness ? 

(14.) “ Verbal nouns feminine, particularly such as end in -oc, are 
unusually frequent in our epistle; and, when put in the accusative by 
cic, they are employed instead of the infinitive mode with eic 76 before it; 
which latter is the construction that Paul employs, even to excess, and 
in a manner not consentaneous with Greek idiom.” p. 146. 

Paul is no stranger to the employment of nouns in -ove with ei¢ before 
them in the accusative, in the sense of the infinitive mode with eic 705 
e.g. Rom. i..17 ; iii. 25; v. 18; xiv. 1; 1 Cor. xi. 24,25. In gegard 
_ to other feminine nouns, put in the accusative with eic, and used as the 
infinitive with ee ro, see Rom. i. 5.16; ii. 7; v. 16; vi. 19. 22; ix. 
Pl ibis, 22,23; . xi 1.105, xi: 93 oxv. 185. xvic 26. 11 Cor. 459 ee 
v. 5; x. 31; xvi. 15. All these cases have respect to nouns feminine 
only; very many cases might be added of nouns of the masculine form, 
employed in the same way. .The above instances of the feminine forms 
are selected from only two epistles of Paul. I have found more than 
forty cases, of the same kind, in his remaining acknowledged epistles. 

On the other hand; as to the excessive and unclassical use of the 
infinitive with cic 7d, by Paul, I do not find it to be as Schulz has stated 
it. In Romans, I find fifteen cases of infinitives with ete 70; in 1 Cor. 
there are five cases; in 2 Cor. there are four; in Gal. one; in Eph. 
three; in Phil. four; in Col. not one; in 1Tim., 2 Tim., Titus, and 
Philemon, not one. But in our epistle, we have the infinitive with ei¢ 70, 
in ii. 17; vil. 25; vili. 3; ix. 14. 28; x. 2, (dca 703) x. 15, (pera 705) 
xii. 10; xii. 21; i.e. seven cases, just the same as the Pauline ones, 
and two more (x. 2. 15) of the same nature. If the want of frequency 
with respect to this construction proves the spuriousness of our epistle ; 
what does the same thing prove, in respect to the longer epistle, called 
the first to the Corinthians, which exhibits it only five times? And what 
is to be said of the five epistles named above, which do not at all exhibit 
this favourcte construction of Paul ? 


In regard to the frequency of nouns ending in -orc, the proportion 1s 
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not greater than in several of the Pauline epistles; as any one may 
determine by consulting a Greek concordance. 

(15.) “ Our epistle uses mapogvopocg; Paul Zijdoc.”” p. 148. 

Ilapogvopoc is used only ence, Heb. x. 24, and there not in the sense 
of ZiXoc. 

(16.) “ Our epistle uses xpeoBtrepor for ancients? Paul uses rarépec.” 
p- 149. 

Paul uses zarépec, in this way, only in Rom. ix. 5; xi 28; xv 8. As 
to mpeo(urepor, it isa common word for O°), ancients, Matt. xv.2. Mark 
vii. 3. 5. also Sept. What should hinder Paul from selecting either of 
these synonymes at his pleasure ? 

(17.) “* Our author uses rpofdréropar; Paul uses rpoeroupdgw, mpo- 
opigw, mporiOnue. Our author uses ayrixabiornm; Paul avOiornpu,”’ p. 149. 

Tlp0Aéropae occurs only in xi. 40, and is synonymous, in some of its 
meanings, with the other verbs named. Besides, is there not as much 
departure from uniformity, in employing the several words, rpoerodzw, 
mpoopizw, mporiOnpu, as there is in using rpoPdéropac? And is not dyre- 
kabiornu a classic and Septuagint word, and synonymous with ayO/ornu ? 
Must a writer never employ but one and the same word ? 


II. Words employed in the epistle to the Hebrews in a sense different from that in 
which Paul uses them. 


Some of the objections, drawn from words of this class, have already 
been noticed above. 

(18.) “ Maxpobupia, paxpobupeiy means patient waiting or expectation, 
in our epistle; in Paul, it means lentty towards others.” p. 150. 
_ Paul employs it in other senses than that of lentty. E. g. Col. i. 11, 
patient endurance of evil; so 2 Tim. iii. 10 prob. iv. 2, see Wahl’s Lex, 
In the same sense it is probably used in Heb. vi. 12. 15. But if this be 
not allowed; it is enough to say that paxpoOupia, in the sense of patient 
expectation, is agreeable to Hellenistic usage. See Job vii. 16. Sept., 
and James v. 7, 8. 

(19.) “ KaradelreoOar and dzoXeireoOar are used, by our author, in the 
sense of restare, reliquum esse ; they are not so used by Paul.” p. 150, 

Karaneizeobar is used, actively in the like sense, in Rom. xi. 4; and 
this sense is classic and Hellenistic. *AzoNelweoOa is used in the active 
voice by Paul, in 2 Tim. iv. 13. 20, in a sense as kindred to the use of it 
in our epistle (where it is passive,) as one of these voices can be to the 
other, in regard to a verb of this nature. 

oO 
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(20.) ‘‘'Yxéeracrc, in our epistle, has a different sense from that in 
Paul’s epistles.” p. 150. 

I am not able to perceive the difference between irderaoe in 2 Cor. 
ix. 4; xi. 17; and in Heb. iii. 14; xi. 1. These are all the instances in 
which this word is employed by Paul or in our epistle, excepting Heb. i. 3, 
where the word is used in the classical sense of the later Greek writers. 
See Wahl’s Lex. on trdoracte. 

(21.) “* Aéyos, in Hebrews, means word given, assurance, decla- 
ration ; in Paul, doctrine, command, word in opposition to deed.” p. 150. 

So in Heb. xiii. 7, Adyoe means doctrine, as also in v. 13; vi. 1. On 
the other hand, in 1 Cor. xv. 54, it means assurance or declaration ; as 
also in’ Rom: ix. 6; 9.1 Cor. iv. 195 2.Core ls ie ile 
iil. 1; iv. 9. Surely there is no ground for distinction here. In the 
sense of account, too, Paul and our epistle agree; e. g. Rom. xiv. 12, 
Heb. iv. 13; xii. 17. 

(22.) “* Taétc, in Hebrews, means serzes, succession ; Paul uses it for 
good order, arrangement.” p. 150. 

Taéic, in the Septuagint, answers to maa) prescribed order or arrange- 
ment, Prov. xxix. 24 [xxxi. 26]; to ]UY, Job xxviii. 13, Aquila’s transla- 
tion. In the Sept. Job xxiv. 5; xxxvi. 28, it has the sense of pre- 
scribed arrangement. This sense fits, equally well, 1 Cor. xiv. 40. Col. 
ii. 5, and all the cases where it is used in our epistle; viz. v. 6. 10; 
vi. 20; vii. 11. 17. 21. all of which are merely the same instance of raétc 
repeated. But, even if this exegesis be not admitted, still, it is enough 
to say, that rac is employed in both the senses named by Schulz, in the 
Septuagint Greek, and also in classic authors. May not Paul, like any 
other writer, employ the word, in different parts of his writings, (as he 
does a multitude of other words,) with different shades of meaning ? 

(23.) ** T\eiwy is used by our author in the sense of prestantior ; by 
Paul, only for more.” p. 151. 

In Heb. ili. 3; vii. 23, telwy is used in the sense of more; certainly 
in the last instance. On the other hand, in the sense of prestantior, it 
occurs only once, xi.4, And this sense is supported both by classic and 
Septuagint usage. 


III, Favourite expressions, and peculiar phraseology. 


Of these, Schulz has collected together a great number; so great, that 
if they are truly what he names them, they must render the genuineness 
of our epistle suspected, to every critical reader. But whether he has 
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rightly atiributed to these words and expressions the characteristics 
which he gives them, remains to be examined. 

(24.) “The use of yap, in our epistle, is excessive ; so much so, that 
a translator, if he means to avoid misleading his readers, must often pass 
it over unnoticed. Paul is less frequent in the use of this particle; and 
employs it only in cases where it has a meaning.” p. 152. 

In the New Testament before me, the epistle of Paul to the Romans 
occupies fourteen pages; that to the Hebrews, ten. In Romans, I find 
yap one hundred and forty-five times, i.e. on an average, more than ten 
to a page; in our epistle, I find it ninety-one times, i. e. on an average, 
a little more than nine to a page. So much for this favourite particle of 
the author of our epistle. 

(25.) ‘* The words roocgépey and mpoopopa, are used times almost 
without number, in our epistle, in respect to Christ’s offering up himself 
before God, by means of his death; Paul does not use the verb at all, 
nor the noun but once, Eph. v. 2, in this sense.” p. 153. 

These words are employed in respect to the offering by Christ, in 
Heb. ix. 14. 25. 28; x. 10. 12. 14. séx instances; which, considering the 
nature of the comparison between Christ’s death and the Jewish offerings, 
is rather to be wondered at for unfrequent, than for frequent occurrence. 
But is it not truly surprising, that Schulz should produce, as examples 
which have respect to the offering made by the death of Christ, rpoo- 
gépery and rpoogopa in Heb. v. 1. 3. 7; vill. 3, 4; ix. 7.9; x. 1, 2. 5, 8, 
11. 18; xi. 4.17; xii. 7? all of which refer to Jewish offerings, excepting 
xii. 7, which has wholly another sense. Nor is the language of our 
epistle limited to rpocgépery and rpoopopa. The writer uses dvagépw, in 
vii. 27 bis; ix. 28; xiii. 15; which is also used by other New Testament 
writers, e.g. James ii. 21. 1 Pet. ii. 5.24. As to the frequency with 
which zpoogopa is used, it is found only in five instances; two of these 
(x. 5. 8,), are quotations from the Old Testament; and the other three, 
(x. 10. 14. .18,) are all plainly occasioned by the quotations just named, 
as they are employed in reasoning upon it. No where else, in our 
epistle, does the writer use this word; but he employs Ovota no less than 
fifteen times, which word Paul has also employed five times. Consider- 
ing the nature of the discussion in our fue is there any ground for 
the objection made by Schulz? 

(26.) “"Eyyilew 7O OeG, and rpocgpyeoOa TH Og are frequent forms 
in our epistle ; but not so in Paul.” p. 153. 

The first of these phrases occurs only once, vii. 19. The frequency 
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of it, therefore, should not have been alleged. But the same verb as 
applied to time, is used in Heb. x. 25, and in Rom. xii. 12. That 
éyyiley r@ OeH was a usual form of Hebrew Greek, is evident from 
James iv. 8. 

In respect to rpocgoxecOat, it is nearly a synonyme with éyyiZey, and 
is used a great number of times in the New Testament, and by Paul in 
1 Tim. vi. 3, but in the figurative sense of attending to, giving heed to. 
The use of it in our epistle, (it is employed seven times,) is occasioned 
_by its correspondence with the Hebrew 271, which describes the 
action of approaching God with an offering ; ‘an idea which, from the 
nature of the comparisons instituted, must of necessity frequently occur. 

(27.) “ Such forms as AapPdvev reipav—pio0arodociav—apyhyv— 
TLunv—vEKpovc—érayyedhiav—érayyenriac, are frequent, and peculiar to 
our epistle.” p. 153. 

In Paul, too, we have NapBavew yap —darooroh}y—onpetov—Kxarad- 
ayy — rEpicceiay— Aghoppjyv—avevpa dovrelac—rvedpa viobeciac — 
kpipa—rvevtpa tov Kdopov—picbdv—PpaPetov—oarépavoy —aprov — oikodo- 
puyy — dbaviv — bpac —xpdowrov—érayyediav—poppiv—évroAdly——Ur6p- 
ynow. Is not this equally peculiar ? 

(28.) “ AcaOhx«n, and the compounds and derivatives of r.Oévau are 
unusually frequent in our epistle.” p. 154. 

Ataijcn is employed by Paul nine times; but in our epistle, where 
the nature of the comparison lies between the old covenant and the new, 
the more frequent use of this word was altogether to be expected. Out 
of the seventeen instances, however, in which our author uses it, six are 
quoted from the Old Testament, viz. vili. 8, 9 bis, 10; ix. 20; x. 16; 
and three more are in phrases transferred from the Old Testament, viz. 
ix. 4 bis, x. 29; so that eight instances only belong properly to our 
author’s style. Could a less number than this be rationally expected, 
considering the nature of the discussion ? 

As to the uncommonly frequent use of the compounds and derivatives 
of riOnpt, in our epistle, the following is the result of comparison. Ava- 
ré@ypu, four times in Hebrews, two of which are in quotations, viz. viii. 
10; x.°16. In the other two cases, the word is employed in a sense 
different from the one usual in the New Testament, viz. ix. 16, 17. 
MerdOeare is one of the drag Neydpueva of our epistle ; (see on these § 29.) 
MerariOype is used three times; also in Gal. i.6; dOersiv, Hebrews 
once, Paul six times ; 40érnowc, Hebrews twice; voyo0ereiv, Hebrews twice, 
(vopoSecia in Rom. ix. 43) éxiS_eorc, Hebrews once, Paul twice ; rpdSeare, 
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Hebrews once, Paul six times ; aoriSnu, Hebrews once, Paul four times. 
Can the position of Schulz be supported, when the result of investigation 
turns out thus? 

(29.) “Teer, to bring to perfection, to advance to the highest 
mark, is a favourite expression of our epistle.” p. 154. 

It is employed in ii. 10; v. 9; vii, 28; xii. 23; but in a different 
acceptation in vil. 19; ix.9; x. 1.14; xi. 40; perhaps the last instance 
belongs to the other category. To the former alleged peculiar sense of 
redevow, Paul is no stranger, Phil. ii. 12; comp. 2 Cor. xii. 9. Other 
Hellenists, also, employ it in the same manner; Luke xiii. 32. The 
derivate forms, reeiwore and redevdrne, vil. 11, xii. 2, occur once only in 
this epistle. Tedeiworc, also, in Luke i. 45. 

(30.) “‘ Koeirrwy is employed frequently, by our author, in a sense 
altogether peculiar, viz. in the sense of more excellent.”’ p. 154. 

In the same sense Paul uses it, 1 Cor. xii. 31; a sense, moreover, 
which is common to classic and Hellenistic usage. 

(31.) “* Ai@yoc is unusually frequent; e. g. aiwyio¢ joined with owrn- 
pia—xpipa—rvevppa—brpwore—kAnoovopia—diadhcy, &e.” p. 154. 

But Paul uses aiycoc fw}—xpdv0e—Oede—Pdpoe—aidria Pdexdueva— 
aidsoc bkeSpoc—mapaxdnorc—xparoc—odén. Paul uses the word twenty- 
four times; our epistle only six. 

(32.) “* Zwi) and giv are used very frequently by our author, to denote 
perpetuity, lasting continuance.” p. 155. 

So they are by Paul; e.g. Rom. ix, 26. 2Cor. iii. 3; vi. 16. 
1 Thess. i. 9. 1 Tim. iii. 15; iv. 10; and this sense is frequent in the 
New Testament. 

(33.) “The frequent use of wae in the singular, in our epistle, is 
striking.” p. 155. 

Our epistle makes ten pages in the edition of the New Testament 
lying before me; and I find rac, in the singular, sixteen times in it, i. e. 
on an average, about once and a half to each page. The epistle to the 
Ephesians makes four and a half pages, and I find the same wae in it 
twenty-three times, i. e. on an average more than five times to each page. 
So much for the strikengly frequent use of rac in our epistle ! 

(34.) ‘The words éSey, ywple, éavmep, and ddévaroy, are unusually 
frequent in our epistle.” p. 155. 

“OSey is not used in the acknowledged epistles of Paul, (see, in respect 
to drat deydpera, §29;) but in the New Testament it is common. Xwpic 
Paul uses fifteen times. ’Edymep is peculiar to Hebrews, and occurs 
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thrice. ’Advvaroy is employed four times in our epistle, twice by Paul, 
and four times by the other writers of the New Testament. 

(35.) ‘Compounds of words with «b, are favourite forms with our 
author.” p. 155. 

The following results will show how far this is well founded. EwSero¢ 
occurs in Hebrews once ; evSvrnc, once; evdpesov, Hebrews 1, Paul 8; 
evapestw, Hebrews 3; evapesic, Hebrews 1; etddGera, Hebrews 2; evda- 
Béopa, Hebrews 1; ebrovta, Hebrews 1; eirepisaroc, Hebrews 1; evdoyia, 
Hebrews 2, Paul 9; evdoyeiv, Hebrews 6, Paul 8; etxarpoc, Hebrews 1 ; 
evooxety, Hebrews 3, Paul 11. 

On the other hand, compare the compounds of this sort in Paul, which 
do not occur in our epistle; viz. evyerijc, evayyéduor, ebayyehisijc, evdoxia, 
evepyecia, evSéwc, eixaipéw, evKalpwe, evAoynToc, EVvoLa, EvpEerdooTos, Evo- 
Sovpar, evrpdacekroc, evrpdcecpoc, eiTpocwréw, evoéPEea, evoePEty, EvoEPGC, 
eVonpoc, evorhayxvoc, svaynpovuc, evoxnpdyn, evoxhpwy, e’rparedia, evpn- 
jd, evonpoc, edppaiva, evyapiséw, evydpisiu, ebxapisoc, etxpnsoc, evpuxéw, 
evwota. Can there be any foundation, now, for the assertion of Schulz ? 

(36.) “‘ Compounds with ava are unusually frequent, in our author.” 
p- 156. 

The fact stands thus. Once only are dvadéxopat, avabewpéw, avaxat- 
vilw, avayw, advaxdurrw, avadoyiZouat, dvasavpdw, avaréddw, used in our 
epistle. “Avagépw is employed four times. In Paul, on the other hand, 
we find, dvaBaivw 7, dvayyéd\dw 2, avayivookw 8, dvayvwor 2, avayw 1, 
avagdaw 2, dvawrupéw 1, dva0ddr\w J), dvdbepa 5, dvakaivwore 2, avaxat- 
vow 1, dvaxadtrrw 2, avaxepadalopar 2, avaxdarw 2, avaxpivw 10, dva- 
Aap Bavw 4, avadvore 1, avadiw 1, dvadioxw 1, dvadoyia 1, dvapévw 1, 
avavedw 1, avariow 1; dvakioc 1, dvatiwg 2, avatatw 4, dvanéprw 1, 
dvamonéynroc 2, avatdnpdw 5, dvasardw 1, dvariOnue 1, dvarpérw 2, 
dvapixw 1; all of which are wanting in the epistle to the Hebrews. 
Is there any want of frequency, in compounds of this sort, in the writings 
of Paul? Rather, is there not even a want of frequency, with respect to 
words of this class, in our epistle ? 

(37.) ‘* Good periods, with comparisons by éc0v—rocotro, with «i 
yap—réec Oé, with cade, &c. are not so frequent in Paul’s writings as 
here.” p. 156. 

In what other epistle has Paul had so frequent occasion for com- 
parisons ? 

(38.) “ Swrnpia, in the sense of Christean happiness, is peculiar to 
our epistle. ’Avridoyia is also peculiar.” p. 156, 
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(a) Our epistle does not limit the word owrnpia to such a sense. It is 
employed in its usual acceptation, in ii. 10; xi. 7; and probably in v. 9: 
vi. 9; ix. 28. On the other hand, Paul uses cwrnpia for Christian 
happoness, Rom. x. 1.10; xi. 11. Eph.i. 13; 1 Thess. v. 8,9. 2 Thess. 
ue 13. 2 Tim dis 15. 

(b) As to avriAdoyia, it is not found, it is true, in Paul’s acknow- 
ledged epistles; but it is in Jude, ver. 11; and the verb, dyridéyw, is 
in Rom. x. 21. Tit. i. 9; ii. 9. 

(39.) ‘* Maprupety and paprupetcOar, in the sense of bearing honorary 
_ testimony, are peculiar to our epistle.” p. 156. 

They are not. See Rom. x. 2; 1 Tim. v. 10; and often in the Gospels, 
as may be seen in any of the New Testament lexicons. 

(40.) ‘The following habitual expressions, so often employed by 
Paul, are wanting in our epistle: viz. ob 0édw tude ayvociv—Oéhw ipa 
eWeve,—rotro 0€ dnpr—vyvupizo (yvwpifouer) dé tuiv—otda yap—oldapev 
dé, &i.—ywvwoxery O€ ipae Gotdopar—rt oby épodipev—aNN épet ric—épeic 
oy pbo—i) ayvoeire—p) yévorro—rl oby—zl yup—dpa ody—pevodvye.” 
p- 157, seq. ’ 

If the want of these forms of expression in our epistle proves it to be 
spurious, then the same argument must prove a great part of Paul’s 
epistles to be so. E. g. ob Sédw bude dyvoeiy is not in Galatians, Phi- 
lippians, Colossians, 2 Thessalonians, 1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, Titus, 
Philemon. Favourite as Schulz represents this phrase to be, it is found 
only in Romans twice, 1 Corinthians twice; and in 2 Corinthians, ob yag 
Oéhopev bude ayvoeiy once. 

Oddw b€ dae eidéyac is once in | Cor. xi. 3, and wanting in all the 
other Pauline epistles; an expression, therefore, singularly favourite. 

Totro oé dnp is in 1 Corinthians twice, and wanting in all the rest of 
Paul’s works. 

Tywpilw (yrwpigouer) dé byiv, Paul uses four times. The verb is em- 
ployed some twenty times, in all his epistles, but not in the formula 
mentioned by Schulz. 

Oida, oidapev, &c. is used often by Paul, indeed unusually so; in our 
epistle less frequently. In x. 30 we have oidapev, and five other cases of 
derivatives from ¢cidw or eidéw occur. 

Tivioxewy € tudc Botdopar, occurs only in Phil. i. 12. 

T) ody épovpev, in Romans six times, and no where else. Which then 
is spurious, the epistle to the Romans, or all the others ? 

"Epeic ovy pot, only twice, Rom. ix. 19; xi. 19. 
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’Epei ric, only once, 1 Cor. xv. 37. 

*H ayvoeire, only twice, Rom. vi. 3. vii. 1. 

My yévorro, only in Galatians and Romans. 

Ti yap, not in Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians, first Thessalonians 
second Thessalonians, first Timothy, second Timothy, Titus. 

Ti ody, not in any of Paul’s epistles, except Romans, first Corinthians 
and Galatians. 

“Apa ovv, only in the epistle to the Romans, Galatians once, Ephesians 
once, first Thessalonians once, second Tessalonians once. “Apa is used 
by our author too, iv. 9; xii. 8. 

Mevoovvye, in Romans, Philippians ; but no where else in Paul's 
epistles. 

Certain is it, then, that the same argument which would prove the 
spuriousness of our epistle, would also prove the spuriousness of more or 
less of Paul’s acknowledged epistles; for there is not a single phrase 
mentioned by Schulz, in all his list of ‘‘ favourite expressions often 
repeated by Paul,” which is not wanting in more or less of his acknow- 
ledged epistles. The words oida, cicapev, &c. only, are to be expected. 
Many of these favourttisms we see, too, upon examination, turn out 
to belong only to some single epistle; e.g. Oétw dé twdc eidévac, 
rovro 6& gnput, ywhoxev oe tyac Poddropar, th ody épodperv, peice ody 
oe, épet rec, and 7) dyvoeire. It is difficult to conceive how a man of 
Schulz’s intelligence could willingly risk the hazard of such arguments 
as these. 

I have omitted no argument of a philological nature, which Dr. Schulz 
has brought forward, excepting a few drag Neydueva, of which I shall 
hereafter take notice. If the reader hesitates in regard to the sufficiency 
of some parts of the answers to Schulz, which I have laid before him, I 
request him to suspend his decision, until he shall have read through the 
sequel ; in which the general method of argument used by Schulz and 
Seyffarth, will be the subject of further observation. Before I proceed 
to this, however, the allegations of Seyffarth, (in cases wherein they 
differ from those of Schulz, and from those made by Bertholdt and 
others, which have already been examined,) must be considered. I do 
not aim at writing a regular review of Seyffarth’s whole book; but 
merely to pass in review such arguments of his, as have not already been 
examined, omitting only those, on which it cannot well be supposed that 
he placed any important reliance, 
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§ 28. Objections of Seyffarth examined. 


I shall first examine the objections drawn from the alleged “ pecu- 
liarity of the matters treated of” in our epistle. 

(1.) “* Paul concerns himself only with those churches he himself 
established. He was not the founder of any church purely Hebrew. 
The person who, in our epistle, addresses the Hebrews, must have sus- 
tained a relation to them very different from that which Paul sustained.” 
§ 47. 

Is any thing plainer, however, through the whole epistle, than the fact, 
that the writer of it was not a founder or bishop of the church whom he 
addresses? Not a hint of either of these relations is discoverable, The 
circumstances, then, agree altogether with the condition of Paul, who 
did not found, or preside over, the Hebrew churches. 

But the assumption, that Paul never concerned himself with any 
churches of which he was not himself the founder, is manifestly errone- 
ous. Did not this apostle write his epistle to the Romans, before he 
ever saw Rome? See Rom. i. 13. xv. 24. Are not the expressions, in this 
epistle, as affectionate and as authoritative, to say the least, as in the 
epistle to the Hebrews? Paul, surely, had a very deep sympathy and 
tender concern for his Jewish brethren. See Rom. ix. 1, seq. x. 1, seq. 
xi. 1, seq. Compare, for expressions of kindness, Heb. vi. 10, seq. 
x. 32 seq., in particular v. 34, if the reading decpot¢e pou be adopted ; 
and Titmann, in his recent edition of the New Testament, has adopted it. 

(2,) “ Paul no where treats formally of the dignity of Jesus; nor does 
he any where employ such arguments as our epistle exhibits, against 
defection from Christianity.” p. 104. 

Paul no where else treats of the resurrection, in te a manner as the 
1 Cor. xv. does; nor of many other subjects, discussed in that epistle ; 
does it follow, that Paul did not write the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
because it has these peculiarities? Besides, the fact is not correctly 
stated by Seyffarth. Surely Rom. ix. 5. Eph. i. 20—23. Phil. ii. 6—11- 
Col. i. 13—19, contain something about the dignity of Christ; not to 
mention many other passages. That the apostle has no where, except in 
our epistle, entered into a formal comparison of Christ with others, is 
true ; but it is enough to say, that no where else did the occasion 
demand it. 

(3.) « Paul every where inveighs against Jewish opinions; urges 


justification ywpic Epywy vopov, and é& misewc; dwells on the glorious 
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advent of the Messiah; and urges the equal right of the Gentiles to the 
blessings of the Christian religion. Not a word of all this, in the epistle 
to the Hebrews.” p. 105. 

And where is there any thing of all this, in the first epistle to the 
Corinthians? Must a writer always speak of the very same subjects, and 
in the same way? And if he does not, but speaks pro re nata, is it any 
just ground of suspicion, that such of his letters as are not exactly like 
certain other ones, cannot be genuine ? 

(4.) “ It is wonderful, that our epistle should represent the devil as 
the cause of death, ii. 14; Paul knows nothing of such a cause, see 
2 Tim. i. 10. 1 Cor. xv. 55.” p. 106. 

"This objection is built on an exegesis of Heb. ii. 14, which cannot be 
supported; see the Commentary on this passage. But if the exegesis 
were correct, it would not follow, that the apostle might not, in one 
passage, express a sentiment which he has no where else expressed. See, 
for example, 1 Cor. xv. 22—28. After all, it is not true, that Paul does 
not recognise Satan as the author of the condemning sentence which 
Adam incurred; see 1 Tim. ii. 13, 14. 2 Cor. xi. 3, comp. with Rom. y. 
12, seq. 

(5.) “ Paul, when he writes to any church, enters into a particular 
consideration of all their wants, and woes, and dangers; e.g. in his 
epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians.” p. 107, seq. 

And does Paul any where show a deeper sympathy for those whom he 
addresses, than the writer of our epistle exhibits? Must every epistle 
which a man writes, be de omni sczbilz, or de omni re possibili? As 
Paul was not bishop of the church whom he addresses in our epistle, it 
was not to be expected that he would use the same degree of freedom, in 
all respects, which he uses in some others of his epistles. Particularly, 
may we well suppose, that he would be sparing in localities and person- 
alities, if his epistle was designed to be encyclical; as we have good 
reason to believe it was. 

(6.) ‘* Our epistle every where urges to reAedryra; not so Paul. 
With our author, too, the sonship of Christ is the great rededrne of 
religion; not so in Paul. See 1 Cor. ui. 11, where it is reckoned as 
the foundation. Where too has Paul compared Christ to the angels ?” 
p- 110. 

That Paul does not urge forward those whom he addresses, to a higher 
degree of Christian knowledge and virtue, is an allegation which I 
believe to be novel, and which needs to be met only when something is 
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brought forward to substantiate it. As to the doctrine of Christ’s Son- 
ship being reckoned as the foundation of Christianity, I find nothing of 
it in 1 Cor, ii. 11, where Christ, in his mediatorial person or character 
simply, is represented. That Paul’s acknowledged epistles have not run 
a parallel between Christ and the angels, is true enough; but how are we 
to show that Paul never could do this in one epistle, because he has not 
done it in another ? 

(7.) “ There is more pure and continuous argument in our epistle, 
than in those of Paul.” 

There is more pure and continuous argument in the epistle to the 
Romans, than there is in the epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, Co- 
lossians, and Thessalonians; but is this any proof, that Paul did not 
write the latter epistles? And must the tenor of all the epistles which 
any man writes, however diverse the occasion and the subject may be, 
always be one and the same? 

(8.) ‘‘ Paul cites the Old Testament with great freedom, at one time 
following the Septuagint, and at another the Hebrew. Our author 
keeps close to the Septuagint.” 

The case is too strongly stated. It is not exactly correct, in either 
respect. But if it were, it does not follow, that in writing to those who 
had the Greek Scriptures in their own hands, and were habitually con- 
versant with them, Paul would not keep closer than usual to the words 
of the ancient oracles. It is altogether natural that he should do so. 


{. Objections drawn from peculiar phrases. 


(9.) ‘ The following phrases are swt generis, and maxime peculiares, 
in our epistle ; VIZ. duahopwrepoy dvopa KAnpovopety, elvat sig Taréspa, Odéy orepa- 
pooy, meroOdra elvat, doxnv KapBaverv Aadrfoat, aoxtepsde Tic bpooylac, wapriovov 
TOY edkadnpévwor, Tappnoia THC édidoc, ororyeia THe adoxicg THY NOywy Tov Cov, 
SticvetcPar dxpt peptopov Wuyic TE Kai wvevparoc, mooctoxec0at Opdvw yaptroc, && 
avOoaruy hapBdvecOat, meouceioOar apaoriay, apivar roy Ti}¢ doxiic MOyor, kat éxi 
Ty rerernTa pioecOar, yebcacOar Swosic imovpaviov, pipntal roy Ova risrewe 
KAnoovopodyrwy, dykupa éhridcg, wooKeyuévn édrric, tepede sig rd Ounveréc, évrod} 
drodecaroty, peraridepivn isowobyyn, Cw dkardduroc, Kexwpiopévog amd rédv 
apapTwhOy, Sikadpara Narpetac, wepucecavppivos Yovoip, ordoww Exe, wabecOar 
rpospepopevny, dwWayal Lévar, and Ouoia aivécewc,” p. 83. 

Admitting, now, that the same phraseology cannot be found in Paul’s 
epistles; is not the Greek of these phrases classic or Hellenistic? Is it 
not such as a writer might choose, without any uncommon peculiarities ? 

- But without insisting on this, 1 have only to remark, at present, that the 
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same kind of argument which Seyffarth adduces, if it be valid, will 
prove any one of Paul’s epistles to be spurious, with equal force. I 
must refer the reader, for the illustration and proof of this, to § 29 in the 
sequel. 


II. Objections from the peculiar forms and juncture of words, in our epistle. 


(10.) ** Our author makes a peculiarly frequent use of composite 
words. His epistle contains five hundred and thirty-four words of this 
sort ; “while Paul, in his epistle to the Romans, uses only four hundred 
and seventy-eight.” p. 91. 

Without following on, in the steps of Seyffarth, to examine whether 
his enumeration is correct, I take it as he has presented it. I open my 
New Testament at the epistle to the Colossians accidentally, and proceed 
to count the composite words; which amount, if I have made no mistakes, 
to one hundred and seventy-eight; the number of pages is three. The 
epistle, then, averages fifty-nine composite words to a page. The epistle 
to the Hebrews occupies ten pages, and has, according to Seyffarth, five 
hundred and thirty-four composite words, i.e. on an average, fifty-three 
toa page. If it is spurious for this reason, a fortiori the epistle to the 
Colossians must be counted spurious also. 

(11.) ‘* Our author is partial to the use of participles, and of the 
genitive absolute. He employs eighty-four active participles, and one 
hundred and seven passive and middle ones, and seven cases of the geni- 
tive absolute; while in the epistle to the Romans, there are only ninety 
active participles, and forty-two passive, and no cases of the genitive 
absolute.” p. 81. 

Allowing the enumeration of Seyffarth to be correct, the average 
number of participles, on each page, will be for Hebrews, nineteen; for 
Romans, ten. Put now this principle to the test, in some other epistles. 
If I have rightly counted, the epistle to the Colossians has active parti- 
ciples thirty-four, passive forty, pages three, average number of par- 
ticiples to a page, twenty-four. _ Ephesians has active participles sixty, 
passive twenty-four, pages four and a half, average to a page, twenty- 
three. . Of course, if our epistle is spurious, because it employs so many 
as nineteen participles to each page, then these epistles must be spuri- 
ous, which employ twenty-three or twenty-four to a page. 

And as to the genitive absolute, the second Corinthians (which has 
active participles ninety-seven, passive seventy-seven, pages nine, ave- 
rage to a page, nineteen, the same as in our epistle,) has the genitive 
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absolute three times. Can any thing be more inconclusive, now, than 
such a species of reasoning ? 

(12.) “ Our author has peculiar junctures of words; e. ¢. Zoyaroy 
NpEépwr, TO dyeraberoy rie Bovdijc, kowwwvéw with the genitive, dtapopwrepoc 
Tapa, pijsat Tpdc Tia, avaoracre THY vexpv, waOhpara Oavdrov, &yayeiv 
cig OdEay, Kparijoat With the accusative, evayyeAiZw with the accusative, 
Gduvaroy with the infinitive after it, at rpdrepov fépar, karafddrew Aené- 
Aur.” p. 81. 

Some of these phrases are Pauline: e. g. dvdcracic vexodv, Rom i. 4; 
xv. 12. 21. 24. Phil. iii. 11. So evayyedtZw with the accusative, Rom. 
x. 5 bis. 2 Cor. xi. 7. Gal. 9._ In regard to the others, if they prove 
any thing, they will prove too much; for the same kind of argument 
would show, (as we shall hereafter see,) that the first epistle to the Corin- 
thians is spurious. The phrases in question are all either classic or 
Alexandrine Greek; and how can it be shown, then, that it was either 
impossible or improbable that Paul should employ them? 


. 


I[f. Objections drawn from the use of words employed, in our epistle, in a sense 
different from that which Paul attaches to them. 


(13.) * Yidc cod, in our epistle, designates the higher nature of Christ, 
and not the Messiah simply. In Paul, it has the latter sense.” p- 60, seq. 

Paul also uses it in the former sense, in Rom. i. 3, 4; viii. 3. 32, and 
probably in 2 Cor. i. 19. In our epistle, it is used in the sense, alleged 
by Seyffarth to be the exclusive one, only in i. 2, and perhaps vii. 3. In 
other cases, it is employed in the usual sense of Messiah; viz. in 
io bis. o: iv. 143 v. 5. 83 vi. 63 vil. 28; x29. 

(14.) ‘ KAnpovdpog lord, possessor, is peculiar to our epistle.” p. 63. 

Not so. In Rom. iy. 13, 14; vui. 17. Gal. iti. 29; iv. 7. Tit. ili. 7 
it is used in the same way. Indeed, the usage of «Anpovdpoc, in this sense, 
is Pauline, instead of anti-pauline. 

(15.) “‘ Our author uses trdoractc in the sense of fundamentum, Heb. 
i. 3; Paul no where employs it in such a sense.” p. 66. 

In Heb. i. 3, érécracte is unique. In iii. 14. 1. trdcracice means 
confidence ; so in Paul, 2 Cor. ix. 4. xi. 17. 

‘16.) ‘‘ "Epyoy, in the sense of beneficence, Heb. vi. 10, is peculiar 
to our epistle.” p. 76. 

The meaning attributed to goyov here, is deduced merely from the 
context, viz. from d&ydmn¢ which follows it. The sense of épyoy itself 
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here does not differ from that which it has in Eph. ii. 10. Col. i. 10. 
Tit. ii. 14; specially 2 Cor. ix. 8. 1 Tim. vi. 18. So also in Matt. 
xxvi. 10. Acts ix. 36. 

(17.) ‘‘IInAtxoe in our epistle, vil. 4, means quam insignis, how dis- 
tinguished ; Paul applies it only to magnitude, Gal. vi. 11.” p. 77. 

These two instances are the only ones, in which anixog cccurs in 
the New Testament. IIn\ixog properly signifies, of what magnitude. 
It may be applied either in a physical or moral sense. In Gal. vi. 11, 
it is applied in the former sense, (so also in the Septuagint, Zach. ii. 2.) 
in Heb. vii. 4. it is used in the latter sense; at least, it designates 
greatness of rank or condition. Can any thing be more natural than 
the derivation of this secondary sense of the word, in such a case 
from the primary one ? 

(18.) ‘‘ Oikoc, Heb. viil. 8.10, is used in the sense of tota gens, 
Paul does not employ it in this sense.” p. 77. 

It is sufficient to reply, that both of these instances are not our 
author’s own words; they are quotations from the Septuagint. As 
to the writer’s own use of ovkoc, he employs it in the usual sense, viz. 
household. See Heb. iil. 2—6; x. 21; xi. 7, and comp. 1 Cor. 1. 16; 
Vim, it. 4, 5.12.15; v. 4. 2 Tim: 1. 16.. iv. 19, &c.. also Activin 
LOgexs 25 &e. 

(19.) “’Exusvvaywy?) is peculiar to our epistle,” p. 77. 

It is employed but once, Heb. x. 25. Only once more is it found 
in all the New Testament, and that is in 2 Thess. ii. 1, in a sense like 
that in Heb. x. 25. If any thing can be fairly deduced from this, it 
is in favour of the Pauline origin of our epistle. 

(20.) “* Koopuxdy, in the sense of exornatum, Heb. ix. 1, is peculiar. 
Paul uses xéopuoc and kexoopnpévoc.” p. 78. 

The exegesis of this word is manifestly erroneous. See Heb. ix. 
WCF 24: sexi 22a Reveex xi. 2. 

(21.) “‘Tleptxadiarw is used, Heb. ix. 4, to express the covering of 
vessels; in Tim.-ii. 9, for the veiling of women.” p. 79. 

Tlepuxudvrrw is not used in 1 Tim. ii. 9, nor any where in Paul’s 
acknowledged epistles. It is used only in Mark xiv, 65. Luke xxii. 64; 
and there, in the same sense as in Heb. ix. 4, 

(22.) ‘* Zuveiénore is used, in our epistle, in the sense of animus, 
mens ; by Paul, in the sense of conscience.” p. 79. 

So is it used in the sense of conscience, too, by our author, in xiii. 
18, and probably x. 22. In x. 2, it means consciousness. Only in 
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Heb. ix. 9. 14, has it the sense of mens, animus; which also it seems 
to have in 2 Cor. v. 11. 

(23.) “ Avaipéw is used in the sense of abolishing, Heb. x.9; Paul 
uses Kkarapyéw.’ p. 80. 

"Avaipéw is used but once.; and then in a sense which is common 
in the Septuagint and in classic authors. Karapyéw is also employed 
by our author, Heb. ii. 14, and in the same sense in which Paul employs 
it; which sense is exclusively Pauline. Comp. Luke xiii. 7. 

In regard to the words aiwr, rééce, and jyobpevor, on which Seyffarth 
also charges peculiarity of signification, in our epistle, they have been 
already examined above. See pp. 157. 158. 194. 


IV. “Amaz Neydpeva of our Epistle. 


Nearly one half of Seyffarth’s Essay is occupied with reckoning up 
words of this class, §§. 16—28. It is singular, that he should bring into 
this computation words that occur in the quotations made from the Sep- 
tuagint; e. g. Ehiccey, raparKpacpoc, mpocdxIidw, Tpoxra, dp00c, &c.3 as 
if these were chargeable, as peculiarities, upon the idiom of our epistle. 
Yet such is the ardour with which arguments of this nature have been 
urged by him, Schulz, and others, that the bounds of sober reflection are 
not unfrequently overleaped, and objections undistinguishingly pressed 
into service, by these writers. 

I subjoin a catalogue of these dak Aeydueva, because I wish to put the 
reader in possession of all that is adduced to overthrow the Pauline 
origin of our epistle. The force of the argument, I shall examine in a 
subsequent section. 

I remark here only, that I find, by actual examination, this whole class 
"of so-called a&raé Aeydpeva, almost without exception, are words both of 
classical and of Septuagint or Alexandrine usage. The employment, 
therefore, of words belonging to both these kinds of Greek, can mark 
nothing very peculiar in the style or choice of words adopted by our 
author. The instances alleged by Seyffarth are the following; viz. 


Chap. I. Modwpepéic cal rodurpdrws, arabyacha, xapakTHp, meyakwadyn, édto- 
cav.™ Il. Hapapsveiv, proOarodocia, cvvermaprupiw, Boayd, mapaTAyoiwe, hao~ 
cecGat. III. Méroyoc, Oepdrwy, raparicpacpoc,* moocoxGigu.* IV. ‘Yrdderypa, 
agave, ToaxnriZw, BonIea, edcapoc. V. Merpuorabety, ixernpiat, airwoc, mpoca- 
yooevbeic, vwOodc, aisOnrnova, tiie. VI. Magaderyparizu, Bordyn, émirvyxave 
~ governing the genitive, dvrioyia, dueraOeroc. VII. Kom), dmdrwp, dpfrop, ayeved- 


RXynroc, aiwuowpévoc, Omvertc, akooVina, maria igoarsia, CUVAVTAW, 
y1TOC, ft ) ’ pLaoN NS, p ? 
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abirnotc, dnapaBaroe, mavredte, duiavroc. VIII. "Emnze, ddpa, dvagiow, yonpa- 
rigw, vopobereiv, StariBévar, thewe eivar,* madaody, adpamopoc. IX. "Eycawigopat, 
payrigw, aiparerxuota, dvrirvmog, cuvrédea Td aiwywy. X.’Avwrepov, wpdoparos, 


acdc, wapokvopoc, Exovoiwc, PdBepoc. EvuBpizery, GOAnorc, Osarpizery, dverdropdc, 


xpovizeiv. XI Evapeoreiv, dorpa, dvapiOunroc, maperidnpoc, Tpipnvov, dorEetoc, — 


dvdraypa, ovykaxovyety, kardoxoroc, mapsuBdrn, Tupravicer, KaraywrilecBar, 
perdrn, Séoua, mpoBréwopat. XII. Toryapoty, vigoc, apopiivrec, Madoyilouar, 
kduvev, avricabiordvat, ixdavOaverv, ddvyweeiv, vd0oc, mapivat, TeoxLd,* dp0oc,* 
ivoydeiv, TowTorokia, peréTetra, nrapav, yvdgoc. Stacré\Aopat, pavracia, tvrpopog, 
ExdoBoc, mavynyupic, seiw, aoddevTog, KaTavaNiokw. XIII. BonOdc, nyotpevoc, 


dvaSewpiw, tbmrotia, dduotredis. 


The whole number is one hundred and eighteen; from which are to 
be substracted those six marked with an asterisk, as they are quoted from 
the Septuagint, and belong not to our author. The amount then of 
drat Xeydpueva is one hundred and twelve. And they are collected, too, 
with an unsparing hand; e. g. ddrwp, auijrwp, dyeveadoynrog, Tpiunvor, 
Evrpoptoc, éxpofsoc, and many other words like these, where it is difficult 
to see how the author of our epistle could avoid choosing the very terms 
which he has employed, if we consult the connexion in which they stand. 

This list appears, indeed, quite large and formidable to any one, who 
has not put to the test the principle of reasoning to which it must appeal, 
if any weight be allowed it in the scale of evidence against our epistle. 
That principle I shall bring to the test, by subjecting one of Paul’s 
acknowledged epistles to an examination, in the same way, and on the 
same grounds, which Seyffarth, Schulz, and others, have thought proper 
to adopt in the examination of our epistle. 


§ 29. Objections made against the genuineness of our Epistle, com- 
pared with those which may be mude against the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. 


It often struck me, while engaged in the toilsome and protracted 
labour of examining the preceding objections made against the Pauline 
origin of our epistle, by Schulz and Seyffarth, that the only just method 
of weighing the whole force of the arguments, which they deduce from 
peculiarities of phraseology and the choice of words by our author, 
would be, to carry the same principles of reasoning along with us, to the 
examination of one of Paul’s acknowledged epistles, and see whether as 
great a list of expressions and words, foreign to the other acknowledged 
epistles of Paul, might not be found, as in the epistle to the Hebrews 
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This task, so far as I know, has never yet been performed by any critic. 
And yet, such an experiment seems to be obvious and necessary, in order 
that we may judge, with any confidence, in regard to the alleged singu- 
laritces of our epistle. I have gone through with the appalling labour of 
performing such a work; and I shall now present the reader with the 
results of this undertaking. 
In making choice of an epistle among the acknowledged writings of 
Paul, I found some difficulty. I chose, at last, the first epistle to the 
Corinthians; because, like that to the Hebrews, it presents several 
topics that are peculiar to itself. In this respect it has more resem- 
blance to our epistle, than any other of Paul’s acknowledged letters. 
Consequently, a comparison of its peculiarities of phrase and diction, 
with the other epistles of Paul, would be more like a comparison of our 
epistle with these, and would be more just, than a similar comparison of 
any other of Paul’s epistles. : 
I divide the peculiarities of the first epistle to the Corinthians, into 
two great classes. 


I. Phraseology peculiar to this Epistle, and found no where in the other acknowledged 
writings of Paul. 

1 Cor. i. 1 ‘Hysacpévor, as a title of Christians, used no where else by Paul. 
2 ’Emcadobpevor rd dvopa Tod Kupiov I. X. as a periphrasis for the idea of Christians. 
5 ’Ey mavri imdouriocOnre tv air@. 9 Hic cowvwviay rod viov abrov. 10 Mapa- 
Kad bydic dud rod dvdpuarog rod Kupiov I. X.,..... Paul says, dud 1. Xpeorod, Rom. 
Xv. 30.—rd abrd Neynre, be in unison—Karnoriopévor iv TH adr@ vot, 13 Mepé- 
ptorat 6 Xpuordc: is Christ divided? ...... Panl uses pepiZw, in the sense of 
impart, e. g. Rom. xii. 3. 2 Cor. x. 13, 16 Aorrdy od« oida, Paul commonly uses 
76 Norwdyv, Eph. vi. 10. Phil. iti. 1; iv. 8. 2 Thess. ili. 1. 17 Sogia ASyouv, .... 
Paul uses \Mbyor cogiac, Col. ii. 23.—KevwOG 6 cravpic. 18 ‘O N6yoe 6 rod cravpod. 
21 Mwpiac tov cyptyparogc. 25 Mwpoy rov Osod. 27 Mwody rod xédopov. 25 
*AoOevic Tov Os0v. 27 ’AcOEvA Tov kdopov. 26 BréEmere rijv cdjoww—oogoi kara 
oapKka—Oovyarol, for those in an elevated station. 30 “Og éyevijOn ryuity codia .... 
Sucaiocbyy TE Kai ayracpoc Kal aroNbTpwotc. 

II. 1 ‘Yzepoy7v Aéyov.—rTd papripiwv Tov Osov. 2 OY yao Exod re sidévat, 
I determined not to make known. 4 WevOoi copiag M6yor—amdderkig mvEetparoe Kai 
Suvdpews. 5 Todia dvOowrwy, human subtlety. 6 Lodia rod atwvog rodbrov, .... 
in 1 Cor. cogia is used seventeen times, in the epistle to the Romans only once, and 
that in a quotation, Rom. xi. 33. 7 TpowpiZev .... 10d THY alwywy. 8” Apyxorrec 
Tov aiwvocg Tovrov—kKipioc ric So—nc. 10 ’Amokadvrrey did Tod mvEtpaToo— 
mvevpa toevyg—Ta Bah rod Osod. 13 Avdakroic avPowmivyc codiag Adyoue—Oidak- 
roig TvEhparoo—TrEvpaTiKoig THEYWaTUa GvyKolyovTEeG. 14 WuyuKde dvPowrog— 
mvEvpaTiKae avaxptverat. 
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IIT. 1 Sapeekoic, as applied to persons. 3 Kara dvOQowmov wepimareire. 6 “Eyw 
égurevoa, applied to the labour of a religious teacher—’AzodNoe éxdreos, Apollos 
supplied with water, applied to the same—@edc¢ niEave, made to increase, (Hiphil of 
the Hebrews,) no where employed in this sense by Paul in his other epistles, nor 
appropriated to designate such a shade of thought. 8 Anerar card roy idtoy Kémov 
..+.» Paul says, ward ra épya,e. g. Rom. ii. 6. 2 Cor. xi. 15. 2 Tim. iv. 14. 
9 Suvepyot OcoJ—Oeod yewpytov—Oeovd oixodon. 10 Sopde doxeréxrwy. 11 Oepé- 
Rioy réOeka, 12 Esroxodopeiy yovody, doyvpov, k.T.X. 13 ‘H npioa Ondtooer— 
ty mupl amoxadvnrerar—rTdo mvp Soxyudace. 14 MucOdy rapBavew. 15 "Epyov 
Karakaisy—owOyvac wo Oud mupic. 18 Mwpdc yivecOor. 21 "Ev dvOpwzrotc 
Kavyadoba. 23 ‘Ypeic Xororod, Xprordc Oeov, ye are Christ's, Christ is God's. 

IV. 1 ‘Yanoérng Xprorov—oixdvopor pvornoiwy. 3 Hic thaywordy civar—jpsoa, 
day of trial, trial, 4 ’Eyaurp ovvedeiv. 5 Tod catpod cpiveey—ovdai roy kap- 
dudy—Erawog yivera Twi. 6 Meracynparizery sic, to lransfer figuratively—ro pr 
imo d yiyparrat pooveiv, not to think of one’s self more highly than the Scriptures 
allow; Paul uses zap’ 5 .... ¢dpoveiy in such a case, Rom. xii. 3, and employs 
goovety wrip in the sense of having a regard for, Phil. i. 7; iv. 10.—Ouvovody brép 
«e+. xara. 7 Acaxpivey twa, to make one to differ. 8 Kexopeopivor civar— Bace- 
Aevew, to be in a happy or prosperous state. 9 ’Eoxydrove arodsi~ar—Oéarpoy yé- 
vecOat. 10 Mwpol oid Xprordy—podryepoe évy Xprorys —ioxvpot applied to persons— 
Zydo£or in the same manner. 13 Tepuca0dppara rov Kdopov—raytwry repibnpa — 
fuc dort. 14 ’Evrpémwy, act. voice, putting to shame ; no where else, except with a 
passive meaning. 15 Hadaywyoi év Xpuorg—rraréoec [tv Xprorg]—zv Xpuorp.... 
yevvay. 17 ‘Odode ...... rac tv Xpior@, Christian doctrines. 19 ’Eav 6 Képug 
Oedrjoy. 20 Baoireia rod Ocod.... od ev Adyw .... dy Ovvdpe. 221 "Ev paBdw 
tnOeiv. = 

V.1“Ohwe deoterar—youvaira ....« Exe, to cohabit with a woman. 2 TlevOsiv, 
to be sorrowful; Paul, to make sorrowful, 2 Cor. xii. 21. 3 ’Amdy by oopart, 
(Paul, ameivas tv capxi, Col. ii. 5.)—aapav rg wvebpart. 4 SvvaxSivrov spor, 
cat row god mvevparoc, is altogether unique, in the shade of idea. 5 Bic dds O0y 
Tiig capkoc, iva TO Tretpa owOy, is altogether peculiar. 7 ’ExcaOaipev.... Ziunv— 
ro Tacxya Hudy (Xproroc) érbOn. 8 ‘Hopralew tv Couy martad—Zoun Kaxiac Kat 
movnpiac—aloporc eiduxotveiacg Kai adnOeiac. 10 Wdpvot rov ndopov robrou—ék 760 
xdopov tOciy, to withdraw entirely from converse wilh men. 12 Tod gow, those 
within the church. 

VI. 1 Mpaypa txev, to have ground for a suit at law. Ot dyer roy kédopoy 
xovovor.—avdtior xpirnoiwy. 3 ’Ayyédove Kpivodpev, altogether sui generis. 4 
KabiZew, to make to sit as judges. 5 IUpoc évrpomijy déyw, also in xv. 34.—duaxpivae 
ava jécov. 6 Kpiverat pera, goes to law with—drworog, used eleven times in this 
enistle, and nof once in Romans, Colossians, Galatians, Ephesians, Thessalonians, 
Philippians, 2 Timothy, 7 Kpisara, law-suits—amoorepiopa, to suffer one’s self to be 
defrauded—arocrepiw, to defraud. 9 “Adtcot, for Heb. Dyw. Paul uses the 
word but once, and then in the singular number, Rom. iii. 5, and in quite a different 
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way. 11 AckawOijvae tv dvduare Inoot. 12 Mdvra poe Zecre—ouppéoer, five times 
in this epistle, and no where else in all of Paul's acknowledged epistles, except twice 
in 2 Cor.—éovordZecOas bd rivog. 15 Méy Xovcrot—amépvnc pédn. 16 Koddd-= 
pevog Kupig—kohdopevog ry wopvy. 20 ~AyoodZecPar ryspo—lotdle ivy re 
oopare. 

VIL. 1 Puvaicde dxrecOat, to cohabit with 2” Exyew yuvaica to marry or pos- 
sess a wife. 5 Emi rd abrd hre, ye may come together. 14 ‘AyidZw, in a sense sui 
generis—dxd0aproc, in a sense peculiar; so also dytoc, which follows. 19 ‘H TEpL= 
rou ovdév .... Paul says, odre mepuropy re ioxte, Gal. v. 63 vi. 15.—%) dpoBuc- 
tia ovdty ése—rHonotc évrohdy ..-. Paul says, dao) mizewc, Rom. i. 53 xvi. 265 
or vrakoy simply, Rom. v.19; vi. 16; xv. 18; xvi. 19; or he uses izaxodw, Rom. 
vi. 12; vi. 17; x. 16, et sepe. 20 KAnatc, condition in life, rank ; no where so em- 
ployed by Paul. 21 My} cox pedérw, be not solicitous—padrov yojoa, prefer. 25 
"Emcrayny Exev—jrenwivoc rd Kupiov .... Paul uses denny simply, Rom: 
xi. 30. 2 Cor. iv. 1. 1 Tim. i. 13.16. 26 Kaddy dvOpirp .... Paul uses caddy 
simply, in the same sense, e.g. Rom. xiv. 21. Gal. iv. 18. 29 Td Aomédy, hereafter, 
for the future. 31 Xpac@a r@ xdcpy—ro oxijpa Tov Kécpov. 32 Mepyurvgy rd 
row Kupiov. 33 Meoumvgy ra rov xdowou .... Paul uses peomrgy ra mepi. 34 
‘Ayia elvat cépare kai wvedpart. 35 Lpdc rd ouppépor, for the profit. 37 ’Avdy= 
knv txyew. 40 Aoxety rvedpa Osod Exev, truly unique, in the epistles. 

VILL. 1 Pvicw zyew. 4 Oddey civen iv ndopp—oddeic Erepoc. 6 ‘Hyiv cic cdc, 
6 Taro, K.T.2d- The whole verse is unique. 7 Suveidnorc, conscientious scruples. 
12 ‘Apaprdavew sic, to sin against—rinrey ovuveidnow. 13 Bowpa orxavdariger 
wee eee Paul, did Bowpa AureicAa, Rom. xiv. 15. 

IX. 1 Td goyov pov .... év Kupiy. 2 “Addoig ..+. div .... dmdsodoe .... 
Paul uses the gen., 20viv dmdcorodoc, Rom. xi. 13; dadorodot éxxdAnovsy, 2 Cor. 
viii. 23; Sper amdorodoc, Phil. ii. 25—ogpayic rij¢ arooroAijc. 5 Tuvaica reord- 
ysw—7, 13 "Eo@iew éx, to eat of .... Paul uses simply the accusative, e. g. Rom. 
xiv. 2. 2 Thess. iii. 12. 11 Szeipey avevpuarucd—Oepize capxucad, to have one’s 
temporal wants supplied. 12 ’E&ovoia, property. 16 ’Avdyxn .... émirerral por 
..-- Paul, 28 dvdyene 2 Cor. ix. 7; war’ dvayeny, Philem. v.14. 17 Oicovopiay 
muorevOsvat. 19 ‘EdedOepog ik ..-- Paul uses éredOepoc ad Rom. vii. 3. 20 
Kepdaivery, to win over .... in a different sense, Phil. iii. 8. 22 TiveoOat rote raci 
ra mévra. 24 BoaBetov AapBdvery. 25 BOapri¢e «... apOaproc orépavog. 26 
Aipa dépery, 

‘X. 1, 2 The whole of the description presented in these two verses is sui generis, 
and found no where in Paul. 3 Bospa mvevparudy—mopa mvevparindy. 4 Ivev- 
paruiic wérpac—and specially the idea of the whole phrase, rvevparuene aKodovbo0b= 
ong mérpac. So also Zmwov ix .... Paul uses musty (2 aor.) with the accusative, 
Rom. xiv. 21. 11 Téor cupBaive .... Paul, roog simply, Rom. v. 14; or 
yiveoOar rézog, 1 Thess. i. 7; 1 Tim. iv. 12—ra ry réy aiwywr .... Paul, 
Eoxarat yuspar, 2 Tim, iii. 1. 13 Metpacudse avOpdrwoe eidnde, singular both as to 
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the verb and adjective, joined with zewpacpic. 15 ‘Qe pdpovipa AEyw. 16 rorn- 
pioy TiC evoyiagc—Kowwvia aiparoc—kowwria owparoc. 17 Ete’ dprocucisiee 
sivat, said of Christians communing at the Lord’s table. 18 “IopanjA xara 
cdpxa—kowwwvol Ovoracrnpiov. 19 Ti oby dnt. 20 Aatpoviorg Obev—Korvwvods 
Sapoviny yivecOat. 21 Torhpioy daoviwy—rpamela datpoviwy., 27 Kadéiw, in 
the sense of inviting to a meal. 32 ’Ampdcxomo, with the dative after it—rdavra 
“maow apéioxey. 

XI. 2 Mapadécec karéxyev. 3 Oftw O& dpa eidivar—ravric avdpic Kepary 
Xpisdc—kegad?) Xpisovd Osdc. 4 Kard wepadrije Exe, to cover the head. 5 Karawo- 
xévev, to dishonour, .... Paul, to disappoint, Rom. v. 5; ix. 33; x. 11—1é adbrd 
ry the same thing as, i.e. abrd with the dative after it. 7 ’"Avyo .... eikwy wai ddEa 
O<0t— yur Oda avdoic. 9 OF ayo ik yuvaucdc, K.T.r. 10 ’E£oucia, veil or 
token of power—éyysdou, spies. 12 ‘O drip did rijg yuvaucde. 14 Bdorc diddoxet. 
17 SuvipyecOar cig 7d xpeirrov .... sic rd Hrrov. 20 Kupraxdy deirvoy. 23 Ta- 
paraBeiy awd .... Paul uses wapadaBeiv rapa, Gal. i. 12; 2 Thess. iii. 6. 24 
Td cdpa irip bpGy kdpevoy. 25 Mera rd Oeurvjoa .... ‘Paul no where uses pera 
before the inf. mode preceded by 76.—17) wavy) dcabjkn iy rp sug atparr. 27 "Evo- 
yog Eorat TOU owparoc Kal Tov atiparog Tov Kupiov. 29 Kpiva éobiew ai mivery ri 
—diaxpivey rd oipa rov Kupiov. 30 *Aobeveic, sickly—ixavoi, many .... Paul 
uses it in the sense of able, sufficient, 2 Cor. ii. 6.16; iii. 5. 2 Tim. ii. 2. 31 Ara- 
koivew, to examine. 34 Avardcoopat, to set in order, arrange .... Paul uses it for 
co nmand, Tit. i. 5. \ 

XII. 3 ’Ev avedpare Ocov adsiv—Déiyew avabewa “Inooty—eireiy Kupioy 
"Inootv. 6 ’Evepyeiy ra wavra ty maior... Paul, tvepytiv ra wavra, Eph. i. 11. 
7 Bavipwowg rov mvevparoc. 10 Acaxpicsic, powers of distinguishing .... Paul, in 
a different sense, Rom. xiv. 1—yévy, kinds .... Paul uses yévoe for descent, lineage, 
Phil. ili. 5. 15 Eilc ty cpa BarrioOjvar—eic tv mvetpa morioOjvar.... Paul 
uses zrorigw no where except in a quotation from the Old Testament, Rom. xii. 20.° 
Vs. 15—17. Where is any representation like this, in all the Pauline epistles? 
Paul introduces the same general image, in Rom. xii. 4, 5, as is founded in 1 Cor. 
xii. 12—145; but he does not pursue it into detail. 23 Tipijy meperiOivar. 24 
Avdva ryjv .... Paul, darodwWdvat ryjy, Rom. ii. 7—7d adrd pepysvdv. 26 
Médoc dota%erar—ovyxaiow used absolutely, without any dative following it .... 
Paul employs the dative after it, Phil. ii. 17,18. 27 Ex pépouc, Paul uses amd 
pépovg, Rom. xi. 25; xv. 15. 24. 2 Cor. 1.13; ii. 5. 28 TeOévar dv rH txednoia, to 
constitute officers in the church. 28 Where else are such officers in the church men- 
tioned, as dvreAnwerc, kuBepvycetc, Suvaperc? 

XI. 1 Prdoom ayyedwv. 2 Eideiy pushovov—oon peOisdvev. 3 Vopilew ra 
tmdpxovra. 6 Eréyew, to cover over. 8 Trdooa raboovrat, the idea of speaking 
in a variety of languages, is not found attached to ydéoca, in any of the Pauline 
epistles. 12 Bhérevy oi éodrrpou .... tv aiviypare .... mpdowmov mpdg mpdcwray 
—yiweorew ix pipove. 
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XIV, 2 Mvedpare radeiv pushou. 3 Aadeiv oicodouny .... Tapdcdyow .... 
mapapv0iay. 5 Oixodopyny AaBetv. 6 Aarsiv dy arocahie, c.7.d. 7 Suvyy 
wWdvar—dracrorrjy dwWévar. 9 Bic atpa dadsiv. 10 Tuyydvw, to happen, to be ; 
++.» Paul, in the sense of obtaining, 2 Tim, ii. 10. 11 Advaye, force of, in the 
sense of meaning—elvat BapBapde ru. 14, 15 MpocebyecOar yriooy .. . xvebpare 
++. voi—Pddrey rvedpare ... vot. 16 Eddoyeiy rH mvebpart. 19 Aadrsiv did 
yoos. 20 Tlawdia yivecOat raicg gpeci—raic ppect rédevor yivecBar. 22 Hic onpsioy 
elvat «e+ Paul, onpeioy éort, 2 Thess. ili. 17. 27 Kard dbo, } rpsic. 32 Ived- 
(para mpopnrGy mpopnracs twordosera. 33 ’Axaracrasiac Osdc. 

XV. 1 Ad od [edayysdiov] owZec0e. 3 "Ev moro, first .... Paul, xpdroc, 
Rom. x, 19. 8 "Eoyaroyv wdvrwy. 10 Bipi & eu. 14 Kevoy enovypa, cer} 
mioric. 15 Weudopudprupec rou Os0d. 17 Elvae iv capriac. 20 “Arapy) rv 
Kekouunpevwv. 21 Ai dvOpwmov 6 Odvaroc...... Paul, dud ric apaoriag 6 Gava- 


roc, Rom. v. 12. di avOpdmov dvacracic vexpdv. Vs. 24—28, a passage al- 





together suz generis. 29 BamriZopevor bwin rHv vexpdv. 38 Sépa dwWdvar. 40 
LGpa imiyeov. 42 UreipecOa év pOopd—iyeioeoOar iv apOapcia—oreinecOa tv 
aripia—eysipecOar ty Ob&n, K.-T. dr. 44 SHpa Pvyudy—cipa wvevparucdy. 47 
‘O debrepoc dvOpwroc, 6 Kipioc 2& odpavod. 49 Popeiv cixdva. 50 Bape cai aia, 
k. T- A. 51 Muvornouy éyew ...... Paul, pvorjooy dadreiv, Col. iv. 3. 52 
"Eoxarn odAmyé. 53 Asi yap rb gO0aprov, k.7.d. 56 Kévrpov Oavdrov, 1) duap- 
Fie Covamc Gpaptiac, 6 vouog. 57 Arddvar viroc. 

XVI. 2 Mia caBBdrwv—ridivar wap éavtp. 7 "Ev rapddy idsiv. 9 Ovpa 
dviwye peyadyn cai évepy}c. 22 "Hrw dvdOeua, wapdv a0d. 24 ‘H ayawyn pov 
pera, x. tA. The whole closing salutation is sui generis. 


Such is the almost incredible mass of peculiar phraseology, in the 
first epistle to the Corinthians. It is possible that there may be in- 
stances, among so many, where I may, through the tedium of such an 
examination, have overlooked some phrase of the same kind in Paul’s 
other epistles. If this be so, the student, who has in his hands a Greek 
Concordance, will be able easily to detect it. In the mean time, | 
venture to affirm with entire confidence, (having repeated my investiga- 
tions a second time,) that the number of such mistakes, at most, is not 
sufficient to affect im any degree the nature of the argument, or the 
force of the appeal. I remark only, that where I have appealed to 
Paul, as not having employed a particular word or phrase, or as not 
using it in a like sense, I mean, of course, that Paul has not done this 
in his other acknowledged epistles. 

If any one is disposed to object to this array of phrases suz generes, 
in the first epistle to the Corinthians, and to aver, that many of them 
are nearly like those used by Paul, and that others are occasioned by 
the peculiarity of the subjects of which the writer treats, and that, in 
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general, they are collected with an unsparing hand; I have only to 
reply, that, in all respects, they are as fairly and as sparingly collected 
as those brought forward by Schulz and Seyffarth. For the correctness 
of this, I make the appeal to every unprejudiced man, who has read 
attentively and critically the essays of these authors, in which they 
have brought forward their objections against the genuineness of our 
epistle. 

As a counterpart for the appalling list of one hundred and eighteen 
dizat deyopueva, in the epistle to the Hebrews, which Seyffarth has pre- 
sented, I offer, 


Il, The daz deyopeva, in the first epistle to the Corinthians, 


“Ayapoc, ayevjc, dyvwota, ayopdtw, addravoc, ddndoc, adhrAwWE, Gong, Alupoc, 
aiviypa, akaraxadurroc, dKohovbiw, akpacia, acwy, adadrdlw, duépysvoc, dperaxi- 
wnroc, auTedwy, ava, avaxpivw, dvauynotg, avdkvoc, dvakinc, avdpiZoua, ayti- 
Anic, awayw, arehebOepoc, arEpiomaaTwc, aTddEktc, ATohotw, AToPepw, GPyupoS, 
dporpiiy, apTak, dppworoc, apxiTéKTwY, AoOEVEcTEpOG, dor, doTaTéw, doKNnMovEw, 
doynpwv, drysoc, dropoc, adbdéiw, adddc, adproy, apwvoc, apuxoc. 

Bpdyoc, Buwricdc, yada, yewpyroyv, yoyytu, yoapparedc, yupynrevopar, Oemrvéiw, 
Seirvov, duaipectc, Sidaxroc, duppnvevTac, Suepynvedw, dudrep, Soviaywyéw, Spdo- 
comat, éykom, éyxoarebopat, eidwdeioy, eidwdOuror, sioaxodw, EkBaorc, txyapiztu, 
xdéxopat, txyngw, ixmeipacw, exrpwua, éeewdc, éivépynua, Evvopoc, Evoxoc, 
tvrpom), taiow, tEeyeinw, tkeort, tEovoralw, éopralw, tmraiviw, imiBadru, imBava- 
roc, érOupnric, érromdopar, imtroavrd, éounveta, EcomTpoy, éETEendywooot, EvyEVIjC, 
sixaiptw, edrpdcedpoc, sbonpoc, eboxnposiyn, sboxnuwr, nxéw, the form ijrw from 
cil, OdrTw, Oéarpoy, Onpiopaxéw, Obw, tapwa, ioxupdrepoc, Ka0appa, Kaiw, Kadapn, 
KATAKAIW, KATAKANUTTOMAL, KATAKELMAL, KATAOTOMYYUML, KaTAXOdopaL, KEIPW, KEv= 
rpov, KiOdpa, KiOapizw, cuvduvedw, Khaw, Kaw, KdKKoc, Kopi}, Kowdw, Kopéyyupe, 
koetocoy, in the sense of the adverb better, vii. 38, kopirhovov, xrijvoc, kvBépynore, 
KopBador, kuptaxoc. 

Abd, Rovyia, AowWopéiw, Aoidopog, iotc, paivopat, pwaKeNov, pakapiwrepoc, 
paraxdc, papdy a0d, péOvooc, péder, peTeXw, pNViW, porxdc, Wodyw, wpLoL, pwpia, 
vy, vikoc, vamiatw, Zvpdw, ddroOpevT7C, Swe, dpiria, dodKic, doponotc, ovai, obdE- 
OTe, OVOETW, OVOEY, odTW, ShEdoC, TaLdloY, TaiZw, TaYTAaXOV, Tapayivomat, Tapa~ 
pévw, wapapv0ia, wapodoc, mapotivopa, taoxa, TELOdc, TEpidyw, TEOLBOAALOY, Tept- 
rabappa, TEPLTOOTEpOY, TepLTIONML, TEPLPHUA, TEDTEPELOMAL, TYEYPATLKHC, Tropatyw, 
TOipyN, WOUA, TopvEedw, ToPY7, ToTHowy, TpocedpEdw, ToOTKUYVEW, TPOPHTEVW, TTY- 
vov, TuKTetw, Twiw, paB0oc, pit, carrilw, aeAHYN, Giroc, orddwC, ovyyvoprny 
ovyKepdvvupt, oveqryntnc, svppepifopar, cbmpwvoc, cvvéipyopar CuVaywW, TUVELOEW, 
ouvndea, ovoTEARw, TxohaLW, Taypa, ThonaLC, Toivur, TiTTw, bmEpaKpoc, UTNETNC, 
ITUTLAlLW, PiovEtKoc, Pony, PuTEW, YarKdG, YotKdc, XOproc, xonorevonat, Pevdouap- 
Tup, Puxtkoc, wamepet. In the whole, 230 words. 
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In order now to estimate the comparative force of the argument, 
from these ara Neydueva, we must take into the account the compa- 
rative length of the first epistle to the Corinthians, and of our epistle. 
In the Bible lying before me, the former occupies thirteen pages, the 
latter ten; i. e. the former, in respect to length, is to the latter, as 
thirteen to ten. Now, in the epistle to the Hebrews are found one 
hundred and eighteen draé Neyduerva, according to the reckoning of 
Seyffarth ; in the epistle to the Corinthians, if I have reckoned rightly, . 
(I have repeated, a second time, the whole examination,) there are 
two hundred and thirty. Consequently, in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
the average number of drat -deydpeva is a little short of twelve to a 
page; while the average number in the first epistle to the Corinthians 
is (within a small fraction) eighteen to a page. 

Certain it is, then, that if the number of a@raé Xeydueva in our 
epistle proves that it was not from the hand of Paul, it must be more 
abundantly evident that Paul cannot have been the author of the first 
epistle to the Corinthians, which has a proportion of one-half more 
azaé \eyopueva than our epistle. : 

Such is the basis of the arguments, so confidently adduced by Schulz 
and Seyffarth, and so much applauded and trusted in by many other 
critics. It has been often said by logicians, that ‘‘ what proves too 
much, proves nothing.” This is well said; and applied to the case 
before us, it will show, at once, that the very same means used to 
overturn the opinion that Paul was the author of our epistle, would 
overturn the opinion that he wrote any other particular epistle, which 
is universally acknowledged as coming from his hand. 

But what shall we say, when, in addition to all the a&at Aeyoueva of 
words, we reckon up the phrases of the same sort, which have been 
adduced above? Is not here a mass of evidence apparently overwhelm- 
ing? Surely, if the first epistle to the Corinthians had been anony- 
mous, the whole body of modern writers, who have attacked the Pauline 
origin of the epistle to the Hebrews, must have, with one unanimous 
voice, disclaimed the first epistle to the Corinthians as belonging to 
Paul. In all respects which have any reference to the "number of 
peculiar phrases and words that are drat Acyopeva, the first epistle 
to the Corinthians presents far stronger evidence of not being Pauline 
than our epistle does. 

So unsafe is this argument, although often produced and much relica 
upon, in respect to the important subject which we are examining! 
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How much easier, too, is it to make assertions at hazard, on a subject 
of this nature, than it is to go through with the excessive labour of 
verifying such assertions, by means of that great rectifier of wandering | 
critics—a Greek Concordance? Had this been done, long ago, the 
world had been spared a great deal of useless labour, and literature. 
the record of many a hasty conclusion, from premises unexamined and 
unestablished. 

But further, the argument against the genuineness of the first epistle 
to the Corinthians could be easily amplified, by appealing still farther 
to the same kind of arguments as are adduced against our epistle. 
For example, how easy to ask, ‘‘ If the first epistle to the Corinthians 
be Paul's, how is it possible, that in so long a letter there is ao discussion 
of Paul’s favourite topics in which he was so deeply interested? How 
comes it about, that we have nothing about justification by faith, 
without the deeds of the law; nothing of the vanity and folly of Jewish 
rites and ceremonies; nothing which asserts the equal rights of Jews 
and Gentiles, and blames the Judaizing teachers and zealots who 
refused to acknowledge this? Where has Paul ever descanted, as here, - 
on the subject of spiritual gifts; on the marriage relation, conditions, 
habits, and dress of women; on the Lord’s supper; on the support of © 
preachers; on the comparative value of spiritual gifts, and of faith, 
hope, and love; and, above all, on the controverted and speculative 
questions of his time, respecting the manner in which the bodies of 
the saints would rise from their graves, when the last trumpet should 
sound? Where else has Paul, or any other sacred writer, intimated, 
that the regal power of the Messiah would cease after the day of judg- 
ment, and that he would be subjected to the Father? Is there any 
parallel to this epistle, either for matter or manner, in all the acknow- 
ledged writings of Paul ?” 

I might proceed still further, and collect a large number of favourite 
expressions, often repeated, in this epistle, but which seldom or never 
occur in the other Pauline epistles. Many such I have noticed, in the 
course of my investigations ; many more than Dr. Schulz has been 
able to colléct from the epistle to the Hebrews. And if the two epistles 
to the Corinthians were to be the subject of investigation, instead of 
the first only, the list of drag Neyoueva and drat LoyiZoueva, and of 
favourite idioms and peculiar ideas, might be swelled to an enormous 
catalogue. I have observed, as I feel quite well satisfied, more dra 
Aeydpeva in the second epistle to the Corinthians in proportion to its 
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length, than in the first; and quite as many peculiar phrases. Ina 
word, after such an investigation as I have been through, I am bold to say, 
that there is not a single epistle of Paul’s which may not be wrested from 
him, by arguments of the very same kind, as those by which the genu- 
ineness of our epistle is assailed, and in all respects of equal validity. 

Unfortunately for the cause of criticism, so just and obvious an 
investigation has not hitherto been entered upon. Most of those who 
have doubted the genuineness of the epistle to the Hebrews, have 
seemed to consider it as quite proper to make out from it all the 
specialities possible, and then to reason from them, without any fear 
of mistake. I have examined their arguments in detail, because I 
wished to show how many hasty and incorrect assertions have been 
brought forward as arguments. I have now exhibited the application 
of the principles, on which their whole argument stands, to one of Paul’s 
epistles, the genuineness of which no critic calls in question. The 
result is so plain, that it cannot be mistaken. 

“ But,” it will be asked, “‘ can we never reason, in any case, from 
dissimilarity of language in different compositions, to different persons 
as authors?”” No doubt we may, in some cases. But not unless the 
difference be greater than in the case before us. It has been shown 
above, how many striking traits of resemblance to the other letters of 
Paul there are in our epistle. While these remain, the discrepancy 
can never be made out to be great enough to build a sound argument 
upon it. If the question were to be asked, Whether the author of the 
epistle to the Romans could have written the first epistle of John? 
the answer would be easy, nay, almost absolutely certain, from znternal 

evidence. But, after all the striking resemblances which can be shown 
between our epistle and Paul’s letters; after proving from actual 
examination, that the list of peculiarities, in one of his most conspicuous 
and acknowledged epistles, is much greater than in our epistle; after 
making all the reasonable abatements which must be made, from the 
peculiarity of the subjects which are discussed in our epistle, and of 
the condition of those to whom it was addressed ; after reflection upon 
the acknowledged fact, that every writer’s style is more or less altered 
by advancing age; by the circumstances of haste or leisure in which 
he writes; by the topics themselves which he discusses; by the degree 
of excitement which he feels at the time; above all, taking into con- 
sideration the fact, that every writer who travels to many different 
countries, resides in many different places, and is conversant with a 
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great variety of men and of dialects, is much more liable to change his 
style somewhat, than he who always resides in the same place, and is 
conversant with the same men and books; after taking, I say, alt 
these things into consideration, can any man have reasonable grounds 
to be satisfied, that the peculiarity of style and diction in our epistle 
is such, that its Pauline origin is to be rejected on account of them? 
I will not undertake to answer for others; but for myself, I can say 
with a clear and an abiding conviction, I do not feel that such an 
argument can stand before the impartial tribunal of criticism. 


§ 30. Objections by De Wette. 


While the preceding sheet was under the press, the Historical and 
Critical Introduction to the New Testament, by W. M. L. De Wette, 
came to hand. It was published at Berlin, during the last year; and 
exhibits the views of its celebrated author, in regard to the origin of 
our epistle. 

De Wette is the well-known author of a commentary on the Psalms, 
of a translation of about one-half of the Old and New Testaments, of 
a Hebrew Archeology, of an historical and critical Introduction to the 
Old Testament, and of some other works in the departments of sacred 
criticism and moral science ; all of which have attracted great attention 
on the continent of Europe, on account of the distinguished genius and 
extensive erudition of the author. He is now a Professor, in the Uni- 
versity of Basle, in Switzerland. 

De Wette takes side, as from his habits of thinking and reasoning 
he might be expected to do, with those who deny the Pauline origin 
of our epistle. His arguments are very brief, (as the nature of his 
book required them to be;) and I am nota little surprised to find, 
that, among them all, there is not a single one which is not drawn from 
the works that have been already examined above. 

In regard to the external evidence, he has given many of the principal 
citations, which are adduced in the preceding part of this discussion, 
pp- 79—112. But some important ones he has omitted, which speak 
most unequivocally against the views he gives of the opinion of the 
fathers. For example, he merely refers to Euseb. Ecc. Hist. vi. 25, in 
respect to the very important testimony of Origen, which the reader will 
find on p. 89 seq. above; simply remarking that “ Origen gives up the 
writing down of the epistle by Paul, and only attributes the matter of it 
to him,” (p. 285.) In a note, he subjoins, “ When he [Origen] speaks 
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of the tradition of the churches, it is probable that he means only the 
Alexandrine church.” In regard to such a probability, I must refer the 
reader to what is said above, p. 95.(7.) The probability is very strong, 
that all of Origen’s homilies must have been published in Palestine; for 
he was licensed to preach but a few months before he was driven from 
Alexandria; see Lardner’s Credib. iii. 194. Whether Origen would, 
under such circumstances, be likely to retain any superstitious veneration 
for the church at Alexandria, every reader will be able to judge, so as to 
satisfy his own mind. It will be remembered, that the testimony in 
question of Origen, is from one of his Homilies on the epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

In the same manner, he has merely made a simple reference to the 
important testimony of Jerome, in his epistle to Dardanus, cited above, 
p- 108; while he has inserted at full length all the passages which might 
serve to show that Jerome had doubts in his own mind, in regard to the 
Pauline origin of our epistle. This he avers to have been the fact. But 
whether there is any just foundation for such an assertion, has already 
been examined above, p. 108 seq. Jerome, no doubt, felt himself 
obliged to use great caution, in regard to the manner in which he spoke 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, because the prevailing sentiment of the 
western churches, in his time, was against the Pauline origin of it. 
More than this can never be fairly deduced, from any of the language 
en he employs. The passages in his epistle to Dardanus, in his com- 
mentary on Matt. xxvi., and in his book De Vzirzs Illustribus c. v. 
(supra, pp- 108, 109,) can never be made to speak less than a decided, 
definite,opinion, on the part of Jerome himself, in respect to the Pauline 
origin of our epistle. How should he have been the occasion of revolu- 
tionizing the whole of the western churches, in regard to the sentiment 
under consideration, if this were not the case ? 

Other testimonies, too, De Wette has omitted, which are in favour of 
the Pauline origin of our epistle. In stating the opposition of the Latin 
churches to this sentiment, he has brought forward the doubts of Jerome, 
and of his contemporaries. He has followed these on, down to the 
seventh century, by quoting from Primasius and Isidore Hispaliensis. 
But he has not once hinted, that in this same western church, all those 
distinguished bishops who are mentioned above (p. 108,) admitted our 
epistle to be Paul’s; excepting that he has adduced some of the testi- 
mony of Jerome and Augustine. 

Besides, ke has advanced the broad position, that ‘ the western 
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churches originally (anfanglich) denied this epistle to be Paul’s.” The 
passages adduced in proof of this, are Euseb. Ecc. Hist. vi. 20, cited 
above, p. 97;) v. 26, (supra p. 102;) the passages from Photius, 
Gobar, and Hippolytus, (supra p. 102;) Tertullian, de Pudicitia, c. 20, 
(supra p. 106 seq.;) Cyprian, de Martyr. c. xi., (supra p. 106;) Jerome, 
Epist. ad Paulinum, (supra p. 109;) and Philastrius, de Heres, c. 89, 
who speaks only of the opinion of others, himself believing the epistle to 
be Paul’s. But De Wette has not said a word, in this connexion, of all 
the evidence adduced in § 12 above, which has relation to this subject ; nor 
of the division of opinion that existed in the Latin churches of later times, 
and before the days of Jerome, in respect to the subject in question. 

Again, in stating the testimony of the eastern churches, De Wette has 
merely brought forward Eusebius, as testifying to the opinions of his 
own times; see Eusebius’ testimony above, p. 96 seq. At the same 
- time, he intimates that there were doubts, in that part of the church, in 
regard to the Pauline origin of our epistle. He has not, however, produced 
a single author from the East who has expressed any such doubts, (and 
this for a very imperious reason ;) while, at the same time, he has sedu- 
lously omitted all those, cited on p. 101 above, who undoubtedly 
ascribed our epistle to Paul. 

Is this, now, an impartial examination and statement of evidence, on 
this great question? And has an author, who writes in this hasty 
manner, without extended examination, and without deliberation, any 
right to find fault with others, when they refuse to receive his allegations 
with implicit credit, and betake themselves to such an examination as 
may detect imperfect representation and statements evidently dictated 
by partiality ? 

Next, as to the internal grounds of proof that our epistle does not 
belong to Paul. 

These are, without exception, the same as had been before advanced 
by Eichhorn, Ziegler, Bertholdt, Schulz, and Seyffarth; all of which 
have been examined in the preceding pages. De Wette states, very 
categorically, that the language of our epistle is very different from that 
of Paul; and he appeals to Schulz as having most fully shown this, in 
the work which has been already examined. How far the case is as 
Schulz has represented it, must now be left to the reader to judge for 
himself. 

What most of all surprises me, is, that De Wette should produce, as 
special proof of the alleged discrepancy of style, the formulas of quo- 
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tation, examined p. 176 seq. (18.) above; and also the appellations 
given to the Saviour by the writer of our epistle, examined in p. 182 seq. 
(19.) above; two of the most unlucky of all the arguments which Schulz 
and Seyffarth have adduced. It requires, indeed, a great deal of 
patience and labour to examine this matter to the bottom ; more, I am 
quite inclined from bitter experience to believe, than De Wette consumed 
in writing the whole of the article in his Introduction, which has respect 
to our epistle. 

Besides these two cases of diversity of style, De Wette has proceeded 
to cite a large list of words; all of which are taken from Schulz and 
Seyffarth, and have already been the subject of particular examination. 
With an adventurous step, and without even opening his Greek Concor- 
dance for investigation, he has followed his leaders in this hazardous 
path, and even selected the words examined above, on p. 197 (34.,) 
p- 198 (37.,) not omitting the most unfortunate of all Dr. Schulz’s 
guesses, viz. the phrases on p. 199 (40.,) above. The word ziaric, too, 
has come in for its usual share of discrepancy, (see above, p. 159, e,) 
and also BaowXela rod Ocod and redeiworc. 

He avers, moreover, after Schulz, that the comparison and symbolical 
use of the Old Testament passages and ordinances, is foreign to the 
manner of Paul, and like to that of Philo. (See on this subject p. 131 
seq. (3.) above.) He asserts, too, that Paul could not have represented 
Christianity so correspondent with Judaism, nor Christ as high priest ; 
nor would he have been silent about his office of apostle to the heathen, 
nor concealed the fact, that the Christian religion was designed as well 
for Gentiles as Jews. 

Yet, how many of Paul’s epistles there are, in which these topics are 
not insisted on, and which De Wette himself does not suppose to be 
spurious, he does not seem once to have thought of. How is it possible 
that such a writer as Paul should be limited to one circle of objects, and 
reasoning, and expression? De Wette would not like to have the 
genuineness of his own works tried by such a rule of scrutiny. 

On the question, To whom was our epistle directed? De Wette has 
exhibited a singular method of treating the subject. He endeavours to 
present difficulties that lie in the way of supposing that it was directed 
to any church ; and then comes to the conclusion, that probably it was 
not originally an epistle, but the composition of some companion of 
Paul, who added the personal allusions toward the close of the letter, for 
the sake of giving credit to it as a composition of the apostle ; so that all 
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investigation about either the author of the epistle, or the persons to 
whom it is directed, is in vain and useless, pp. 292—294. It seens 
after all, then, that the author of our epistle is a dissembler and dis- 
honest man; aiming to stand upon the credit of Paul, because he fears 
that his own credit is insufficient. But can any candid reader of our 
epistle refuse to see the unequivocal marks of sincerity, candour, high- 
raised benevolent feeling, and spiritual comprehensive views, every where 
exhibited? I repeat it, had the writer of such a piece any need of prop- 
ping up himself, by the aid of even Paul’s name and authority? Then 
how futile, nay foolish, the attempt to do so, if his style, diction, manner, 
reasoning, quotations, circle of thought—in a word, every thing—is so 
toto celo diverse from that of Paul, as Schulz, Seyffarth, and De Wette 
represent it! Where were the eyes and understandings of the readers ? 
Could they not detect the imposture? And then what would become of 
the epistle, and of the reputation of the man who wrote it? One ought 
to have better reasons than these, to abandon the convictions which a 
thorough investigation will force upon him. 


§ 31. Objections by Boehme. 


The work of De Wette, noticed in the preceding section, was accom- 
panied by a recent work of C. F. Boehme, comprised in a volume of 
about 800 pages; which contains an introduction to our epistle, and a 
translation of the same, followed by a copious commentary. Of the 
author little is known in this country, and, if I may judge by such 
reviews of books in Germany as I have perused, little is said in his own 
country respecting him. The work was printed at Leipsic in 1825. 

Like the critics whose works have been examined in the preceding 
sections, Boehme sets out with the most unqualified assertions respecting 
the discrepancies of style and manner, between the author of our epistle, 
and all the other writers of the New Testament. He asserts, that “ as 
to the form and method of his work, the rhetorical construction of it, 
and the constant and accurate observance of order, our author far excels 
the other contemporary sacred writers.” He extols the art which the 
writer of our epistle uses, in order to persuade those whom he addressed 
to follow his advice ; in particular, he gives as examples of this, 
Heb. iii. 7—iv. 13, where the writer very dexterously, as he says, turns 
the promise of rest in the land of Canaan, into a promise of rest in the 
heavenly world; to which he adds Heb. xi. 8—16, where, he avers, that 
“ the author by the aid of his rhetorical art, and contra sidem historia, 
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has rendered it aliqguatenus probabile, that Abraham and the other 
patriarchs had a spiritual rest in view.” 

With many other eulogies he loads the author of our epistle, on 
account of his art, his eloquence, and his excellent Greek ; and from all 
this, (as was to be anticipated,) he comes to the conclusion, that the 
author could not be Paul, nor any of the other writers of the New Testa- 
ment, being far superior to them all. | 

Into the historieal and critical examination of this question, however, 
he does not even pretend to go. He avers, that to do so would be merely 
agere actum. le considers the works of Schulz, Seyffarth, and Ziegler, 
as having finaily settled the question, beyond any hope of retrieve by 
those who advocate the Pauline origin of our epistle; and after appeal- 
ing to the authors just named, and to the considerations which he has 
himself suggested, in respect to the discrepancies of style and manner 
between the author and Paul, he concludes by saying, “ that Paul was 
not the author, satis superque demonstratum est, a nobis aliisque.” 

This is indeed a summary method of despatching a question of this 
nature ; certainly it is a method, which spares wxiters and readers a great 
deal of severe labour and study. Unfortunately, however, for all these 
rhetorical appeals to the mere feelings and imagination of men, there are 
some, at least, who believe in the Pauline origin of our epistle, that are 
too gAéroyor to shrink from bringing the whole matter to the test of 
actual investigation, and who will insist upon it, that those who make 
assertions are bound in duty to prove them. 

The work of Boehme, under examination, is not one which bids fair to 
bring any accession of strength to the cause of those who deny the 
Pauline origin of our epistle ; and all which I could wish to say respect- 
ing his suggestions, has been already said in the preceding pages. 

I cannot deny, however, that he has exhibited something ew in his 
book. He has endeavoured to show, that Silas, or Silvanus, was the 
author of our epistle, and that it was directed to the church at Antioch ; 
conjectures, which not only have not a single voice of ancient testimony 
in their favour, but which are destitute of any circumstances that render 
them even in a slight degree probable. I cannot help thinking of 
Boehme’s introduction to his work, much as one of his countrymen 
thinks of a certain author, who has made some noise of late in the 
medical world: ‘‘ He has some new things, and some true things; but 
his new things are not true things, and his true things are not new 
- things.” 
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§ 32. Hebraisms of the Epistle. 


All the writers, who have declared against the Pauline origin of our 
epistle, have appealed to Origen’s declaration, ’ANAa ésty h émesodi 
avvGéce tic NéLewe “EXAnvucwrépa, the epistle [to the Hebrews] in the 
texture of its style is more conformed to the Greek idiom, [than the 
epistles of Paul]. Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Ziegler, Schulz, Seyffarth, De 
Wette, Boehme, and others, have one and all urged this consideration, 
and insisted upon it, that Origen’s judgment, on this point, must be 
considered as decisive. 

In respect to the general principles of criticism, which are to regulate 
our investigation of such a matter, I have already said all which I wish 
to say, p. 215 seq. (4.) The actual comparison of our epistle with the 
acknowledged epistles of Paul has also been made, pp. 173—209 above. 
It may, however, be of some importance to add, in this place, a list of 
some of the Hebraisms which occur in our epistle, in order to meet the 
very categorical assertion of De Wette and Boehme, that ‘ the style of 
our epistle is not only very different from that of Paul, but he composes 
in purer Greek, and with a far more oratorical diction.” 


Words and phrases used in a Hebraistic sense, or in a way different from what is usual 
in the Greek classics. 


Cuap. I. 1 Tarpdor, ancestors of old time, MAN. Seldom or 
never does classical Greek so employ this word. *E7’ lonaay TOY Hpe- 
pov, the time of the Messiah, the last age of the world, DY DTA 5 
purely Hebrew. 2 Kynpovdpoc, lord, ruler, Wi; in classic Greek, one 
who takes by lot or by testament. 3 Adéa, splendor, brightness, radi- 
ance, 3 ; in Greek, opinion, sentiment, maxim, fame, honour. 
‘Yroordsewe airov, of his substance, i. e. of himself, OXY, WHY 
Kafapiopor .... rév &papriiy, expiation for sin, DO NDD, (Sane aber 
popoc, Exod. xxix. 36; xxx. 10;) see Comm. in loc. Meyadwatyn, 
majesty, excellence, TIN, 273; ; not found in the classics. "Ev tWdoie, 
an heaven, in the world above, ona, Sept. év tyndotic. 4 KexAnporé- 
pnxev, obtained, U1); Greek, to acquire by lot, to inherit. Same word 
in i. 14. 

_ 1 omit purposely all the quotations which follow here, and all through- 
out the epistle, which are made from the ancient Scriptures ; because, 
as they were doubtless made, in general, from the Septuagint version, 
they cannot be justly considered as properly belonging to the style of 
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our author. If the Hebraisms in all these quotations were to be added 
to the list of those in the rest of the epistle, it would make it to appear _ 
something very different from ‘E\Anviwrépa. Whether Origen did, or 
did not, mean to exclude them, no one, so far as I know, has yet 
attempted to show. 

II. 2 Adyoc, commination, command, or revelation, Wt ; not so in the 
classics. 3 Xwrnplac, the Christian religion with its threats and pro- 
- muses ; certainly not a classical sense of the word. 4 Avydpeor, mira- 
culous powers, miracles, T13, wy, MHNDDI, all of which the Septuagint 
translate by dbvapuc ; in ie classics, not so. OéAnowy, a word unknown to 

she Attics. 5 Oixoupévny péddovear, the gospel dispensation, Nat poy; 
purely Jewish. 10 Adéav, future happiness, a glorious condé- 
tion in another world; peculiar to Helenistic Greek. 11 ‘Aydgwy 
and dyialéuevor, making atonement for, and, those for whom atone- 
ment is made, or, who are expiated, WT) and DD are both rendered by 
ayiagw in the Septuagint; in the classics, dyidZw means to consecrate, 
to make or declare sacred. ’Adehgode, socios, amicos, ejusdem nature 
participes, DTN; classics, either children of the same parents, or near 
relatives, kindred by descent. 12 ’ExxAnola, public religious assembly, 
EP» TIZY, NPD; classics, public civil assembly. 14 Lapkoc kal alpa- 
ToC, eR tices corporeal state or condztion, wa, DI=WB), see 
Gen. ix. 4, and in the New Testament, 1 Cor. xv. ‘50. Matt. xvi. 17. 
Gal. i. 16. al.; not so used in the classics. Karapyhon, to destroy, to 
render null or inefficacious ; classics, to be idle, to remain sluggish or 
inactive. Ard&Borov, Satan, wow, the devil; classics, a slanderer, an 
accuser. 16 ’Ayyédwy, angels, “heavenly messengers, DNDN ; in the 
classics, &yyekog Means messenger, or message. Ent ucroet progeny, 
offspring, Yt, frequent in the New Testament, and three times in our 
epistle ; rarely, if ever, has it this sense among the classics. The jfre- 
quency of it is Hellenistic. 

III. 1 ’AdeAgol &yeor, OWI, Ps. xvi. 3 et seepe, professed people of 
God, worshippers of God; in a sense different from the dye of the 
classics. KAjoewe érovpariov, invitations or privileges of the gospel ; 
no parallel in-common Greek. ’Amdazodov kat dpyiepéa ric duodoyiac ; 
such a combination is utterly foreign to the classics. 2 O%xy in the sense 
of worshippers of God, the assembly of the faithful, na, DT Payal 
peculiar to Hellenistic Greek. So 13 Ka@ éxdéorny ypepay, pint b3, 
continually, constantly. kdnpivw, PIT. NWP, applied to the heart 
or mind; literally used only in the classics. 16 Maperixpavay, iT}2) 

Q 
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7D, not of classic usage. 17 HpooowyOrZe, Dp; not a classic word. 
Apc Oo D'NOM1, senners, veolators of divine precepts ; classic usage, 
to miss the mark, to fail, &c.; the sense of sinners or offenders, as in 
our epistle, is seldom and doubtful in the classics. K®éda, carcases 
corpses, p35 ; in common Greek, members, limbs. 18 Kardamavowy 
TIMI, rest, * future rest or happiness ; Greek, a causing of rest, ie 
quieting. 

IV. 2 Evayyedropévor, WA, used here in a more appropriate and pecu- 
liar sense than in the mani ‘O dOyog ric kore, yw, TMyNW, found 
in Paul, 1 Thess. ii. 13; the words are classic, but the combination is 
altogether diverse ae any in the classics. 12 Zéy, perpetual, endur- 
ing, or active, TT, as in 7 ON; not in the classics. 13 Ov« .... Kriove, 
oo nd, Greek obder, no creature, nothing ; xriotc, in the classics, means, 
the act of creating. 14 Ovpavovc, DYIW, the Hebrew idea of the fir- 
mament above. ‘Opodoyiac, religion, professed subjection to Christ, 
Sept. for V3, vwotum. 15 *AoOeveiac, moral weaknesses, Sept. for 
dwn stumbling, and yoy claudicatio ; classics, physical weakness, 
with various shades. 16 Opdvoe tiie xaperoc, without a parallel in the 
classics. 

V. 3 Mpoodépery, to offer gifts and sacrifices to God, JPN, DIN, 
N21; in Greek, not appropriate to this sacred rite. 7 EicaxovoOelc, 
delivered, saved, Sept. for PWN, MY. 12 Ta ororxeia rie dpyiic ray 
Aoyiwy ; such an expression is wanting in the classics. Tddaxroc .... 
rpopic, not a classical metaphor. 13 Adyov diucaootrne, Christian or 
religious doctrine ; without an example in the classics. 

VI. 1 Nexpov tpywr deadly, destructive works, saa Ia occidere, 
Septuagint, vEKpoc. 2 ‘Barrispoy dwWayfe, emBéoene TE KEIpOV, foreign 
to the classics ; as is kpiparoc aiwviov. 4 Tvetparoc dyiov, WIP MIT: 
an expression and an idea foreign to all the classics. 5 nae ae Spies 
promise of good, so Ai IJ often in Hebrew; classics, declaration, 
any thing uttered. Avydpere péddovroe aigvec, miraculous powers under 
the gospel dispensation; an utter stranger to the classic authors. 
’ Borayny, any kind of fruit which the earth produces, Avy ; in Greek; 
simply herbage, vegetation. 10 Eie rd dvopa abrod, toward him, toward 
his cause, for his sake, (How? ) dvopa being pleonastic, as in Hebrew. 
12 MaxpoOupiac, patient waiting, | MIN, prolongatio, Sept.; which r 
cannot find in the classics. Tic érayyedlac, the promised blessing ; 
classic sense, promise. , 

VII. 1 God iicrov, Woy ; the words are classic Greek, but the 
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combination is Hebrew. Kore, slaughter, M2! 5 Greek, hewing, cut- 
ting out. 3 ’Ardrwp, duhrwp, without any genealogy of parents ; the 
classic writers apply these words to their gods, and to orphan children, 
in quite a different sense, 4 *AxpoOiviwy, spoils in general, (see Gen. 
xiv. 20 ;) classics, first fruits, part of the spoils of war presented to the 
gods. TTarprdpyijc, MANT WN; I cannot find any trace of this word 
in the classics. 5 ’Arodecaréw, to tithe, to take a tenth part, Wy; 
peculiar to Hebrew Greek. EfeAndvOdrac é« Tic dopvoc, ’ABpatp, 
own ONY ; the Greeks said, yevvdo0ar $d rwoc, in such a case, 
so that the above expression is purely Hebrew. 6 Acxardw, as drotexa- 
row inv. 5. 10’Ev rh dopte rov warpoc, see above on v. 5. 11 Tedelwore, 
in a sense sui generis. 16 Lapxcxijc, perishable, short-lived, Wa ; not 
found in the classics in such a sense. 20 ‘Opxwpootac, peculiar to our 
epistle ; the classic dpxwpdova (with antepenult accent) is an adjective, 
iepa being understood after it: 22 AraOfenc, in the sense of the 
Hebrew "2. ; 

VIII. 2 ‘Aylwy, plur., DWP. WIP ; classics, &ywv. Xeric, the 
divine SAN, MDD; classics, a common tent or dwelling. 6 Meoirne, in 
a different sénse from what is usual in the classics. » The long quotation 
from the Septuagint that follows, is not more Hebraistic than the sur- 
rounding context. 

IX. 1 Arcawpara, ordinances, arrangements, Daw ; classics, 
sentence of justice, decision, just action or requisition. 5 ‘I\aarfproy, 
nb), Septuagint word ; classics, ihagrijpiog -ia, -ov, adjective. 9 Ila- 
pafoni}, symbol ; classics, comparison, similitude in speech or writing. 
Il *Apxysepede pedAdvrwv ayadGy, unlike any thing in the classics. 
12 Tatrne rie Kricewc, of the present world; xriote in the classics, 
means, the act of creating. Etpapevoc, form sui generis. 13 Kexo- 
ywpévoug, the unclean, pon; port: Greek xowvdw to communicate, to 
share, to render common. ‘Ayidée, purvfies, Wp; Greek, to conse- 
crate, to devote. 16 épecOa accidere, to happen; it is sui generis. 
18 ’Eykexaivtorar, was ratified ; classics, to renew. 22 Aiwarexyvolac, 
sui generis. 26 KaraPodjj¢g xécpov, a combination unknown to the 
classics. Zuvredeia rév aiwrwy, the end of the former dispensation ; no 
where in common Greek. 28 ‘Apwapriac, sin-offering, sacrifice for sin, 
NOM OWN ; not in the classics. ; 

x. 1 Eixéva, complete image, perfect delineation, (in distinction from 
oxia, an imperfect sketch,) MID ; the Greek éixwy is simply, image. 
TeXer@oa, in a More pregnant fees than any classic usage gives to it, 
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13 TeOdorv of éxOpoi airod imomddtoy rHy moddy abrov, a phrase purely 
Hebraistic in its hue; see Ps. cx. 1. [2.] 20 Zéoay, qualifying such a 
word as écdy, is a combination unknown to the classics. 22 ’Epéayrio- 
pévoe rac Kapdiac, altogether Hebrew in its hue. 25 ‘Hpépa, the day of 
the Lord, the day of terror, D}), mm DY, altogether in a Hebrew 
sense. 27 Ilupdc Zijdoc, IN 10, exactly Hebrew. 29 Kowoy, an unclean 
thing ; see under ix. 13. 32”A@dnow... wa0nparwy, a method of expres- 
sion foreign to theclassics. 35 Ilappnoiav, confidence, Christian trust ; clas- 
sics, boldness or freedom of speech. MioOamodociay, reward ; sui generis. 

XI. 3 Aiévac, worlds, iy, entirely Jewish. ‘Pfpure, 
command, V7 Wak ; Greek, saying, thing said. 5 “Idety Odvaror, 
yD TN, nw ND. Odx eipioxero, IAN; foreign to the classics. 
6 McsGamodérat 1 cannot find in classic Greek. 7 Kéopor, the ungodly, 
the world who were sinful; not of classic usage. Auavoobync, justi- 
Sying, of justification ; classics, equity, uprightness. 9 Zuy«Anpovopwr, 
joint-possessors; foreign, in this sense, to common Greek. 19 Ev zapa- 
fody, peculiar method of expression. 34 Zrdéuara payaipac, the edge 
of the sword, 17115, unknown to the classic authors. 37 "Ev gdvp 
paxaipac, with the murderous sword, a Hebrew combination. 

XII. 6 Masdever, chastises, VD, and ver. 7 radeiay, chastisement, 
DD: the meanings here given to these two words are seldom, if ever, 
given in the classics. 9 Tijc capxocg hudy marépac, a Hcbrew, not a 
classic combination of ideas; capxoc meaning the physical man, in 
distinction from the mental one. To rarpi rév mvevparwy: Hebrew, 
qwa 222 nin TORN, Num. xvi. 22, xxvil. 16; foreign to all the 
elassica 10 tabeldoey can hardly be found, I believe, in the classics. 
It is a Hellenistic term, corresponding to wip. 11 Kaordy sipnvtxoy, 
peaceful fruit, i. e. happy fruit, °95 Diy; eionvixoy here manifestly 
bearing the Hebrew-Greek, and not the classic sense. 14 Oidele dWerae 
tov Kipiov, so TN) x mm DDN AND nd mT 5 the whole form 
of expression is manifestly Hebraistic. 16 Bbsewe plac, one meal ; 
classics, the act of eating, or food. The certainty that meal is the idea 
here, arises from the adjunct pude. Tpwrordxca, Heb. M732 ; not used 
in the classics. 19 M) rpoareOfvat abroic Adyor, TY To nba 727, 
a Hebrew and not a Greek mode of expression. 22 Mupidat, jan, nia, 
the usual Hebrew expression for a large indefinite number; the Latins 
said, sexcenti. 23 ’Aroyeypappévwy év odpavoic, om aw bp, Is. 
iv. 3. Comp. Ex. xxxii. 32. Ps. Ixix. 28. Dan. xii. 1., aes x. 20, 
&c. An expression altogether Hebraistic, 
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XII. 3”Orrec év oopart, in a frail dying state ; not so expressed in 
the classics. The mode of expression comes from the Hebrew, wa. 
7 ‘Hyoupévwr, teachers, spiritual guides, mIDN IW7D; classic sense 
never that of teachers. 8 XOéc¢ kai ofpepor, DIT Sine where, in 
all the classics, is the like of this, in order to designate all past and 
present time? 15 Ovoiay aivécewe ..2. Képroy yedéwy ; the idea of 
sacrifice of praise, is Hebrew, Lev. vii. 12, TIFT MII, comp. Ps. |. 14. 
23. As to kdproy yevdéwy, there is nothing in the classics like it. Plainly 
it has its original in the Hebrew, way =} )) m2 >w3, Hos. xiv. 3, we 
will render to thee the calves [i. e. the ‘offering, the fruit] of our lips, 
or rather, we will render to thee calves with our lips. 16 Ovoiate, as 
applied to eoiiac cai Kowwwriac, is purely a Hebrew application. 17 ‘Yrép 
rév Puxay dpor, for you, DI WD? ; the Greeks, trép buar. 


In this selection, I have aimed at taking only the more obvious words and 
phrases. It might be much enlarged, by more strenuously urging the prin- 
ciple, in all respects, of dissimilarity to the Greek classic writers. That 
an idea is peculiar to the Christian dispensation, and unknown to the 
classic authors, has not been the basis of my selection in any case, unless 
at the same time there is a phraseology, which is as foreign to the Greeks 
as the idea itself. If all the ideas which are not classical, were to be 
the guiding principle in our selection, there would be no end of examples. 
But this would not be a fair and proper method of proceeding. It is the 
diction, and phraseology, and the sense which is given to the words em- 
ployed, that are asserted to be ‘EAAnvikwrepa. In this shape have I 
endeavoured to meet the thing; and the reader has the result before him. 

With such a result in view, what matters it, whether De Wette, Schulz, 
Seyffarth, or even Origen himself, tells us that our epistle is almost 
classical Greek, and that all runs smoothly and oratorically on? As 
to this last“assertion, I have only to ask, that those who make it would 
translate and explain Heb. ii. 9, 10.; iii. 3, 4.15; iv. 3-9; v. 5. 
7—9; vi. 1,2; vii. 1—3. 8, 9.15,16; ix. 9, 10. 15—17. 27, 28; 
x. 5—9. 20; xi. 3. 39,40; xii. 18—24. 27, 28; xii. 7—9. 1I—13; 
to which I might easily add many other passages. If they will find 
Greek more elliptical, more involved, more intricate and dark, in all the 
epistles of Paul, I will thank them for the discovery.—I must add, also, 
that the list of Hebraisms and unclassical usage, in our epistle, would 
have been much more swelled, if 1 had not omitted to repeat the same 

words, so often as I found them repeated and used in a Hebraistic or 
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in a Hebraistic or unclassical manner. Such words are ddehpoc, Gyto¢ 
dyialw, dpaptia, dobévera, duxalwpya, éykawilw, érayyeda, Kad’ ipépar, 
KAnpovopoc, KAnpovopéw, KaTamavorc, Adyos Apxiic, proVarodocia, peyahw- 
cuvn, peaitnc, vexpoc, olkoc, oupt, redecdw, and others. 

I make the appeal now with boldness, and call upon those who 
assert the almost classic style and manner of our epistle, to produce 
more true Hebraisms, and more idioms foreign to the Greek classics, 
in any of Paul’s acknowledged epistles. I will even venture to make 
another offer; which is, that I will show that some at least of his 
acknowledged epistles exhibit less Hebrew colouring, when they shall 
have shown that some of them exhibit more. 

It does not signify to beat the air, in this contest. Assertions are 
one thing; facts are another. If Origen and all the Greek fathers 
were to assert, that our epistle is EAAnvixwrepa than Paul’s, it could 
not make it so. ‘‘To the work of examination,” would be my reply. 
Let every critic go to this work, for himself, if he knows enough of 
Hebrew idiom to do it: and the result will be an abiding conviction, 
that Origen had as little reason for the assertion in question, as he had 
for the adventurous remark which he has made, on the use of the Greek 
article by the sacred writers. Origen’s assertion, and every other man’s, 
on this subject, can be brought to the test; and he who subjects them 
to this process, I am persuaded, will find himself brought, at last, if he 
will examine impartially and fully, to a firm conviction that they are 
mere assertions, and nothing more. 


§ 33. Alexandrine hue of the Epistle. 


Eichhorn, who has so strenuously insisted that Paul is not the 
author of our epistle, has endeavoured to show, that it is probably of 
Alexandrine origin. But the arguments which he adduces for this 
purpose, seem to me incapable of standing the test of a critical exami- 
nation. 

(1.) “The author of the epistle to the Hebrews treats the ancient 
Jewish Scriptures as containing a mysterious and secret sense, concealed 
under the words. He also regards the various ritual observances of 
the ancient law, only as types and shadows of things under the Chris- 
tian dispensation, Heb. x. 1; ix.8. Philo of Alexandria expresses 
the same views, De confus. Ling. p. 348.” ichh. Einleit. p. 442. 

That the general views of the author of our epistle in regard to the 
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meaning and object of Jewish rites coincided with those of Philo, 
I should not be at all disposed to deny. But who is going to show us, 
that these were not founded in truth? If, as I believe, the Jewish 
dispensation had its origin in divine communications and directions, 
there can be no rational doubt that it had some important end in view. 
Surely, now, the sacrifices and various rites of external purification 
could never, in and of themselves, be deemed an object worthy of 
special divine interposition and command. Their connexion with some 
- higher and more spiritual object and end, was what stamped their 
highest real value upon them. In any other poimt of view, they could 
scarcely be thought worthy of the character of Him who requires men 
to worship him in spirit and in truth. 

That a man of such enlarged views as Philo, should have seen and 
felt this, and that Paul should have done the same, is not a matter 
ef wonder to any one, who considers the tendency of an enlightened 
mind to look on the spiritual design of religion as infinitely the most 
important and interesting part of it. 

What can be more diverse, however, than the particular form which 
Philo gives to his speculations on this subject, and that in which the 
ideas of our author are developed? Philo allegorizes on every thing, 
and every where, almost without distinction. The historical facts in the 
book of Genesis, the connexion of Abraham with Sarah and Hagar, and 
all other occurrences related in the Pentateuch, are, if occasion presents 
an opportunity, converted into allegory, and made the theme of exube- 
rant speculative mysticism. Neither is there one word in all, which 
has any relation to the Messiah, or to his atoning sacrifice. 

How very different the types and shadows presented by our epistle 
are, the intelligent and critical reader need not be informed. All is. 
brought to bear on one single point—the death of Christ, the propi- 
tiatory sacrifice for sin made by it, and the effectual reconciliation to 
God accomplished in this manner. 

To reason, then, as Eichhorn has done, is just the same, as to bring 
forward the allegation, that Philo believed in the existence of one 
supreme God: that the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews did the 
same, and then draw the inference, that the writer of this epistle must 
therefore have lived, or at least been nurtured, at Alexandria. I ven- 
ture to say, that there never has been so rational an account of the 
object of the Jewish ritual, as the author of our epistle gives : nor one 
so worthy of the great Author of the old and the new dispensations, 
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nor so consonant with the fundamental maxim, pee “‘ God is a spirit, 
and requires men to worship him in a spiritual manner.’ 

(2.) ‘Philo intimates, that the higher mysteries of the Jews 
religion are only for the initiated, pisaic. In like manner our epistle, 
v.11; vi, 3.” Einleit. p. 444. 

I can find no trace of reserve in our epistle, in regard to the apvorore, 
or uninitiated, The expression of deep regret, that those whom the 
writer addresses had not made higher acquisitions of religious know- 
ledge, I can easily find. Severe reproof for such negligence, I see ; 
but not a word about any distinctions between piora and dpvoro, 
initiated and uninitiated, am I able to discover, Philo, in respect to 
this, is more than half a Grecian Platonist ; but the writer of our epistle 
practises no concealment at all. 

(3.) ‘* The Alexandrine author of the book of Wisdom has praised 
wisdom on account of its nature and qualities, and then adduced his- 
torical examples to illustrate all this, Wisd. 1—1x; x. 1; xvi. 1. So, 
the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, after urging and eulogizing 
faith, adduces historical examples of it, in chap. xi., in order more 
strongly to impress its importance.” p. 445. 

To which one may reply, that from the days of the author of our 
epistle, down to the present time, almost every practical writer on 
religion, and every preacher on the subject of faith, has done the same. 
But does this prove, that every such writer and preacher was born or 
nurtured at Alexandria? Can a thing, so obvious to the common sense of all 
men, as the appropriate method of treating a subject, be adduced, to estab- 

-lish a special relation between any two men, as to country or education. 

(4.) “* Many thoughts and expressions, in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
resemble those of Philo,” p. 446, seq. 

So Eichhorn, who has occupied several pages with detailing expres- 
sions which afford such resemblances. So Schulz, also, who has 
ocupied fourteen pages with alleged parallels of this nature, printed in 
opposite columns. I have examined all these with attention, and must 
confess, that the impression made upon me by them, is very different 
from that which Eichhorn and Schulz appear to have received. 

To any considerate man, who makes this examination, it will very 
naturally occur, that the author of our epistle and Philo were contem- 
poraries. At least, the former must have come upon the stage before 
the latter left it. Then, both were educated as Jews; both were deeply 
read in the Jewish Scriptures, above all, in the law of Moses. Both 
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thought, reasoned, and expressed themselves as Hebrews, writing in 
Greek. Both had the same views, fundamentally, of the great points 
of the religion of Moses. Both had high moral feelings, and a deep 
interest in them. Could it be possible, now, that there should not be 
points of resemblance between Philo and our author, when writing on 
similar subjects! Surely not, any more than that there should not be 
points of similarity between the sentiments of a Christian divine in any 
particular age and country, and those of another, near the same age, in 
a different country. 

Both Philo and our author often appeal to the Jewish Scriptures. 
And because they deduce from them like sentiments, does this prove 
that our author must have been of the Alexandrine school? Why is not 
the argument just as good the other way, viz. to prove that Philo must 
have belonged to some other country, i. e. to that in which our author 
lived? All that such resemblance can prove is, that both belonged to 
the Mosaic school ; and who will deny this ? 

I may venture, however, to go farther, and to aver, that the dissimz- 
larity of style, between our epistle and the works of Philo, as they 
appear in the copious extracts made by Schulz, is so great, that one 
might almost as well think of proving an alliance between some heathen 
writer of Greek and our epistle, as between the latter and Philo. The 
moment Philo departs from his Septuagint text, he goes off to an idiom 
as different from that in our epistle, as can well be conceived of in a 
Hebrew, writing on moral subjects, and making the Old Testament the 
basis of his speculations. Every critical reader who inspects the parallels 
of Dr. Schulz can judge for himself of this; and to every such one the 
appeal is fearlessly made, in regard to the point in question. 

The writers whom I am now controverting, are indebted to J. B. 
Carpzoff, (Exercitt. Sac. in Paulli epist. ad Hebreeos, ex Philone Alex- 
andrino, Helmst. 1750,) for the materials, which they have wrought up 
into the form of an argument for the Alexandrine origin of our epistle. 
But they do not once seem to have reflected, that if the same iron dili- 
gence, which Carpzoff has exhibited in his work, had been applied to the 
acknowledged epistles of Paul, in the same way, as large a harvest of 
resemblances might have been gathered. In regard to allegory, for 
example, (which is a main point of alleged resemblance,) what could be 
more obvious, than to appeal to 1 Cor. x. 1—6; x. 11. Rom. v. 14. 
1 Cor. xv. 45—47. 2 Cor. iii, 13—18. Gal. iv. 22—31; also to Col: 
ii. 16, 17. - Gal. tli. 23—25; iv. 1—5? May it not be said of these 
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passages, (as Jerome says of our epistle, and which has been so often 
quoted with confidence,) ‘‘ spirant quiddam Philonianum?” Let the 
experiment be made by another Carpzoff, and I venture to predict, that, 
assuming the principle of argument which is assumed by Eichhorn and 
Schulz, we may easily show, that Paul himself must have been an Alex- 
andrian, and been educated in the Philonian school. 

One hint more, and I dismiss the subject. Is not the Septuagint 
Alexandrine Greek? Are not the Apocryphal books connected with the 
Old Testament, Alexandrine Greek? Does not the whole New Testa- 
ment Greek bear a close resemblance to the style of these two classes of 
books? Are not Paul’s epistles Hebrew-Greek, like all the rest? How 
can it be shown, then, that the author of our epistle was an Alexandrian, 
because he writes Alexandrine Greek? If the argument be valid for this 
purpose, which Eichhorn and Schulz employ, then may we prove, that 
all the New Testament writers were Alexandrians. Quod nimium facit, 
nihil facet. 


§ 34. Result. 


The conclusion, then, to be deduced, from the preceding examination, 
seems to be, that the arguments drawn from the style and diction of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, are not to be relied on as deciding the question 
against the Pauline origin of it. No case of this nature can be deter- 
mined by assertion. Allegations made for such a purpose, if found to 
be contradicted by facts, are not to determine the manner in which the 
question before us is to be decided. 

One other thing may be said with truth, which has an important bear- 
ing on this question. If the internal evidence is altogether insufficient 
to decide the point at issue in the negative, the external is equally so. 
Indeed, the historical evidence against the Pauline origin of our epistle 
is, as we have seen, so little, so vague, and for the most part so indirect, 
that we may well say, ‘‘ the objections have never been of an historecal 
nature, but of a conjectural one.” They have arisen more from taste 
and feeling, than from tradition or testimony. 

On the whole, I must acquiesce in the opinion of Origen, which I 
repeat as the general voice of antiquity; Ir Is NOT WITHOUT REASON 
THE ANCIENTS HAVE HANDED IT DOWN TO US, THAT THIS EPISTLE 
1s Pauu’s. Nor should I differ materially from those who, with Eusebius, 
can say, rod dé Iatdov mpddnhor kal oadgeic ai dexaréooapec, fourteen 
epistles are CLEARLY and CERTAINLY Paul’s. I consider, however, the 
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form of the proposition, as stated by Origen, to be the most becoming, in 
regard to a point so controverted, and to contain, for substance, all 
which it is necessary or expedient for us to assert and to believe. 


§ 35. Was Barnabas the Author? 


Whoever is satisfied with the arguments in favour of the Pauline origin 
of our epistle, may dispense with the examination, whether any other 
person than this apostle has a title to be considered as the author. But 
as past experience must lead one to believe, that unanimity in regard to 
this subject is not yet to be expected, but that some may still incline to 
adopt opinions about the authorship of our epistle, which were avowed or 
defended in ancient times ; it seems to be necessary, briefly at least, to 
examine the claims of some others, as well as those of Paul. 

The doubts raised in ancient times, whether Paul wrote the epistle to 
the Hebrews, occasioned conjectures with regard to several other per- 
sons. Among the remains of ancient Christian writings, we find some 
hints that Barnabas was the author of our epistle. We first meet with 
these, in the essay of Tertullian, de Pudicitia, c. 201. ‘ Extat,” says 
he, “‘ enim et Barnabe titulus ad Hebreos,” i. e. there is extant an 
epistle of Barnabas, inscribed to the Hebrews. This is simple assertion, 
without any reference to the reasons why Tertullian supposes Barnabas 
to be the author. He does not intimate whether he gathers it from tra- 
dition, or assumes it as a matter of mere opinion. He speaks of it as a 
‘thing which he believes ; which seems to imply that others in that quar- 
ter of the church were probably of the same opinion. But we find no 
mention of this opinion again, until so late as the end of 4th century, 
when Jerome adverting to it says, ‘‘ Most [of the Latins] believe, that the 
epistle to the Hebrews belongs to Barnabas, or Clement ;’”’ see Berth. 
p- 2953, and Jerome in his Epist.ad Dardanum. Again, in his catalogue 
of ecclesiastical writers, under the word Paulus, he says, ‘‘ The epistle 
to the Hebrews is thought not to be his, on account of the discrepancy 
of the style; but to belong to Barnabas, according to Tertullian; or to 
the evangelist Luke, according to some; or to Clement of Rome.” The 
same thing Philastrius (A.D. 380) repeats, Heres. c. 89. And in 
modern times Cameron and Schmidt have undertaken to defend the hypo- 
thesis, that Barnabas was the author of this epistle ; Bertholdt, ubi supra. 

This is all the evidence which history gives us, in respect, to this 
subject; and this surely is too slender to build any opinion upon, which 
can lay claim to critical confidence. 
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But all hope of defending this opinion, with any degree of plausibility. 
is removed by a comparison of the epistle to the Hebrews with an epistle 
of Barnabas still extant, and undoubtedly the same that was extant in 
the days of Tertullian, as the quotations from it by the ancient Christian 
fathers evince. I produce here a few short extracts from this epistle, to 
enable every one to judge for himself, whether the author of the one 
epistle can be rationally supposed to have written the other. 

Chap. IX. MdSere oby, réxva, wept ravtrwy mdovoiwe, dre "APpadp, 
6 mp@roc mepirom)y Oovc, év mvebpare mpoPAéPac Eig Tov vidv mEpLETEME, 
AaBwy rey yoapparwr ddypara’ éyer yap’ Kal mweprérepev "ABpaap éx 
TOU oiKov adrov. dvdpa¢g déka Kat dxTw Kal rpiaxoclove. Tic oby f) doSeioa 
rovTy yv@ow; Mavere rove dexaoxrd mpwrove, eira rove Tpvaxociouvcg. To bys 
déka Oxrd, idra déka, jra OKrd’ Exero’Inaovy. “Ori de savpoc év rp T Euehrev 
Exew riv xan, déyer kal, Tpvaxosiovc. Andoi ovy roy pev "Inoovy év toi¢ 
évol ypdppact Kal éy évt, rov savpdv. Oldey 6 rhy Euuroy dwpeay ric 
dwaxiic abrovd Oépuevoc év hiv. Ovddele yynowrepov Eater an’ éu0d Neyo" 
GAG oda Gre dikvor ésé tyeic. i. e. Children, learn abundantly in regard 
to all things; for Abraham, who first instituted circumcision, practised 
this rite, looking forward in the Spirit to the Son, receiving the doctrine 
of the three letters. For [the Scripture] says, And Abraham circum- 
cised, of his household, three hundred and eighteen men. What 
instruction is imparted by this? Learn as to the first eighteen, then as 
to the three hundred. As to eighteen, iéra signifies ten, and jjra eight; 
this means Jesus. And because the cross, signified by T, would possess 
grace, it says, three hundred. It points out Jesus, therefore, by the two 
letters, and the cross by one. He knows this, who has conferred upon 
us the engrafted gift of his doctrine. No one has learned more genuine 
doctrine of me; but I know that ye are worthy of it.” Cotelerius, Pat. 
Apostol. tom. i. p. 28. 

So, then, because Abraham circumcised three hundred and eighteen 
persons, (which, by the way, is not said in the Scriptures, see Gen. xvii. 
23-27; comp. Gen. xiv. 14, which gave occasion to the mistake,) the 
system of Gospel truth is disclosed in this mysterious number; and this 
because iéra stands for ten, jira for eight, and rad for three hundred, 
i.e. here is Jesus, and he crucified. Where, in all the New Testament, 

is any thing like such egregious trifling as this ? 

See, now, how the same Barnabas can explain the ceremony of the 
red heifer, the ashes of which were sprinkled upon offenders. After 


stating the ceremony, and that the ashes were sprinkled by three children, 
* 
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he thus proceeds :—'O pidoxoc obrog ésty 5 "Fycotc’ of xpoogepdyrec, dydpec 
Gpaprwrol, 01 mpocevéyKayrec avroy ext opayny" elra ovkére dydpec, ovKére 
Gpaprwréy i ddéa. Oi dé pavrizovres waidec, evayyedtlopevor yuiy Thy 
adeow Toy dpapridy, Kal roy dyvispor Tic Kapdiac, ol¢ Edwke 70d Ebayyediov 
tiv éLovalay, (ovar dexadvo tic papripioy rHy pudrGr, dre dexadvo at Pvdal row 
*Iapanr,) cic ro Knpvooev. Ara ri dé TpEic Taidec ot payricovrec; Eic prap- 
rupwoy "ABpadp kat Toad xal’laxwB, bre otro peyddoe TH G&G. “Ore dé 70 
Zotov éml ro bor 3 “Ore fy Bacrrela tov "Inood éxir@ EvrAw* Sedre of éXaiLoyrec 
sic abroy Choovra cic roy ai@va. Aud rl dé 70 Eptoy Kal roy Voowrov; “Ore 
_ év tH Baocrrelg avrod fpépar Ecovrae Tovnpal kal purapat, éy aic hpete owOn- 
oopeOa’ Sri kat ddyv thy cdpKa dia Tov pirov Tov voowrov idrar. Kat du 
ToUTo oUTw yevopeva, Huly pev ese pavepa, éxeivore O€ oKoTELWa' rt obK HKovoay 
gwriic rov Kupiov. / 

But enough. If all were cited, which betrays a feeble and puerile 

mind, the whole epistle must be transcribed. Let him who needs further 
argument on this subject, peruse the whole epistle to the Hebrews, and 
then read through the epistle of Barnabas. It is impossible that he 
should not feel the almost indescribable difference between the two 
writers. 
_ Here, then, is a case, where the possibility of mistake in judging is 
very small. The difference between this writer, and him who wrote the 
epistle to the Hebrews, in respect to style, precision, clearness, energy, 
brevity—in a word, every thing which characterizes any writing—is 
heaven-wide. The most obtuse perception cannot fail to discern it. It is 
a hopeless case, to plead the cause of an hypothesis like this. 


§ 36. Was Luke the Author? 


The first suggestion among the ancient fathers, that Luke had any part 
in the composition of the epistle to the Hebrews, is found in a fragment 
of Clement of Alexandria, preserved by Eusebius, Ecc. Hist. vi. 14, in 
which Clement asserts, that ‘“‘ Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews 
in the Hebrew tongue, and that Luke carefully translated it into the 
Greek.” See note, p.85. The same opinion, or tradition, Origen 
mentions thus: ‘If I may give my opinion, I should say, the thoughts 
are the apostle’s; but the phraseology and composition belong to some 
one who relates what the apostle said, and as it were comments on the 
words of his master. But who wrote [i. e. wrote down] the epistle, God 
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only knows. Report, which has come down to us, says, either that 
Clement of Rome wrote it, or that Luke the Evangelist did.” p. 89, 
supra. 

Both Bertholdt and Eichhorn have adduced Origen as asserting, that 
report attributed the epistle to the Hebrews to Luke as the real author } 
which the context in Origen by no means allows. I cannot but under- 
stand him as saying merely, that ‘ the ancients had a report, that either 
Luke or Clement wrote down the epistle;” which corresponds with the 
opinion of Clement of Alexandria, Origen’s teacher in early life. We 
have seen that afterwards, among the Latin churches, either Luke, or 
Clement, was regarded as the real author of this epistle; for so the 
testimony of Jerome and Philastrius, cited in the preceding section, 
would seem to indicate. ¢ 

We have no historical ground, then, on which we can build the 
opinion, that Luke was the author of this epistle. An uncertain tradition 
of the fourth century is surely insufficient. And even if Origen be under- 
stood as asserting, that tradition, in his day, assigned the composition of 
our epistle to Luke; he also asserts, at the same time, that traditionary 
testimony was at variance with itself, as one party assigned it to Clement 
of Rome. He evidently credits neither the one nor the other; at least, 
not in such a way as to be fully persuaded in his own mind ; for he says 
‘« Who wrote down the epistle, 7d pév adnSéc Ode oide.” 

The same uncertainty both Jerome and Philastrius exhibit, in the 
testimony to which allusion has just been made. 

It is no doubt true, that the style of Luke approximates much nearer 
to that of the epistle to the Hebrews, than the style of Barnabas; so 
that a comparison, in this respect, doés not lead to so clear and satis- 
factory a result in this case, as in that. But the situation of Luke, 
(born and educated abroad, as he was, and never having resided long 
im Palestine,) hardly leads one to believe that he was so deeply versed 
in rabbinical lore, and in Jewish feelings and modes of thinking, as the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews must have been. 

The main difficulty, however, is the want of any external evidence 
that Luke was the author. And as there are, at least, no internd 
circumstances, or evidence from style, which speak much in favour 
of such an opinion, it must be abandoned as. improbable, and altogether 
unsupported. 
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§ 37. Was Clement of Rome the author? 


Origen is the first, who mentions Clement as the possible writer of 
the epistle to the Hebrews. In what sense he does this, has been 
already considered. Jerome and Philastrius, long afterwards, mention 
that some in the Latin churches attributed the epistle to the Hebrews 
to Clement of Rome. The evidence of this from testimony, then, is not 
entitled to any degree of credit, sufficient to create serious doubts 
whether Clement may not have been the author. 

The internal evidence, drawn from a comparison of the epistle to the 
Hebrews with Clement’s first epistle to the Corinthians, by no means 
favours the supposition in question. Clement has often cited the epistle 
to the Hebrews. But this seems to me abundant proof, that he did 
not write that epistle himself; for, as we have already seen, he appeals 
to it as Scripture, in order to establish and confirm sentiments which 
he is inculcating, and in the same manner as he does elsewhere to the 
other Scriptures. Is this to be supposed, in case he himself wrote that 
epistle? Did Clement attribute scriptural authority to his own epistle ? 
Or did the church, whom he addressed, attribute scriptural authority 
to any epistles, but to those of an apostle? Does he any where in his 
letter appeal to other epistles than such? The obvious answer to these 
inquiries determines the question, whether Clement wrote the epistle to 
the Hebrews, in the negative. 

But further. The difficulty of style is so great, between the epistle 
of Clement and that to the Hebrews, as to make it sufficiently evident 
that both did not proceed from the same pen. I refer not merely to 
the choice of words, (although this might be easily shown to be con- 
siderable,) but to the general spirit and manner of the execution. There 
is an energy, originality, vividness of conception, and intensity of 
feeling, displayed every where in the epistle to the Hebrews, which is 
wholly wanting in Clement’s epistle. It is plain, kind, faithful; but 
it is moderate, comparatively tame, made up of many extracts from 
the Old Testament and from Paul, and of imitations, as close as might 
be, of the latter. But what a wide difference there is, after all, between 
the original writer and the imitator, every one must feel who reads both. 
The one is a feeble rivulet, gliding gently along, which, but for the 
occasional contributions it receives from other streams, would become 
absorbed by the earth over which it passes, and cease to flow; the 
other a mighty stream, overflowing all its banks, supplying with water, 
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and fertilizing all the country through which it passes. It really seems 
to me, that a man might as well mistake a canal on the banks of the 
Nile for the noble river itself, as mistake Clement for the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews. 


§ 38. Was Apollos the Author ? 


A supposition never made by any of the ancient churches, and first 
ventured upon, I believe, by Luther, Com. in Gen. xlviii. 20. Postil. 
Ecc. Test. S. Johann. Evang. p. 44. But this opinion has since been 
applauded or defended by Le Clerc, Heumann, Miller, Ziegler, and 
Bertholdt, p. 2974. 

The difficulties attending the supposition are, (1.) We have no 
external evidence in favour of it; no voice of antiquity being raised 
to testify, that Apollos has left one single line of any written com- 
position behind him, much less such an epistle as that to the He- 
brews. (2.) We have no internal evidence of sucha fact; for there 
is no testimony of this nature in the epistle itself; and there can be no 
evidence drawn from the style of it compared with the style and diction 
of Apollos, inasmuch as we have no writing of Apollos, with which 
the comparison can be made. It follows, therefore, that those who 
believe Apollos to be the author, must believe so without any evidence 
external or internal. It is not worth our time to refute such a belief. 


§ 39. In what language was the Epistle originally written ? 


On this question, there has been a difference of opinion among critics, 
both in ancient and modern times. Clement of Alexandria says that 
‘‘Paul wrote the Hebrews in the Hebrew language, and that Luke 
carefully translated it into Greek,” Euseb. Hist. Ecc. vi. 14. Eusebius 
in the same manner says, that ‘‘ Paul wrote to the Hebrews in his 
vernacular language, and that, according to report, either Luke or 
Clement translated it,” Euseb. iii. 28. So Jerome also; “ Scripserat 
ut Hebreeus Hebreis Hebraice,” (Catal. Vir. Illust. voc. Paulus ;) and 
then he adds, “that this epistle was translated into Greek, so that the 
colouring of the style was made diverse, in this way, from that of 
Paul’s.” Of the same opinion, in respect to this, was Clement of 
Alexandria: and Origen, as we have seen above, supposes that the 
thoughts contained in the epistle were Paul’s, while the diction or 
costume of it must be attributed to the person who wrote down the 
sentiments of the apostle. 
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By the Hebrew language, no one can reasonably doubt, these 
fathers meant the Jerusalem dialect, which was spoken in the days 
bf the apostles, and not the ancient Hebrew, which had long ceased to 
be a vernacular language. 

It is quite plain also, that these fathers were led to ‘the conclusion, 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was originally written in the dialect of 
Palestine, from their belief (so universal in ancient times) of its having 
been addressed to some church, or to the churches, in that country. 
It was very natural to draw such a conclusion; for would not an epistle 
addressed to Hebrews, in all probability, be more acceptable if written 
in their own vernacular language? Moreover, Paul was well ac- 
quainted with that language, for he was brought up at Jerusalem, and 
“at the feet of Gamaliel;” and when he had visited there, he had 
addressed the Jewish multitude, who were excited against him, in their 
~ native tongue, Acts xxii. 1, 2. Why should it not be supposed, that if, 
as is probable, our epistle was originally directed to Palestine, it was 
written in the dialect of that country. 

So the fathers above quoted evidently thought and reasoned ; although 
other fathers have said nothing on this point, and do not appear to have 
coincided in opinion with those to which I have just referred. Among 
the moderns, also, several critics have undertaken to defend the same 
opinion ; and particularly Michaelis, who has discussed the subject quite 
at length, in his introduction to this epistle. 

I do not think it necessary minutely to examine his arguments. To 
my own mind they appear altogether unsatisfactory. Some of them are 
built on an exegesis most palpably erroneous, and which, -if admitted, 
would deduce a very strange meaning from the words of the epistle. 
Yet, assuming such a. meaning, he thence concludes, that the original 
writer must have expressed a different idea, and that the translator mis- 
took his meaning. He then undertakes to conjecture what the original 
Hebrew must have been. In other cases, he deduces his arguments from 
considerations wholly a priorz ; as if these were admissible in a question 
of mere fact. He has not adduced a single instance of what he calls 
wrong translation, which wears the appearance of any considerable 
Probabili- 

On the other hand, Bolton, a sharp-sighted critic, and well acquainted 
with the Aramean language, (who has gone through with the New Testa- 
ment, and found almost every where marks, as he thinks, of translation 
from Aramean documents,) confesses, that, in respect to this epistle, he 
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finds not a single vestige of incorrect translation from an Aramean origi- 
nal, and no marks that there ever was such an original. This testimony 
is of considerable importance in respect to the question before us: as it 
comes from a critic, who spent many years on the study of that which is 
most intimately connected with the very subject under consideration, viz. 
the detection of the Aramean originals of the various parts of the New 

Testament. Berth. p. 2976. 

The principal arguments in favour of a Hebrew original, are deduced 
from two sources. First, that Hebrews are addressed in our epistle; to 
whom the Hebrew language would have been more acceptable and intel- 
ligible, and many of wkom, indeed, could not understand Greek, cer- 
tainly could not read it. Secondly, that the diversity of style in the 
epistle to the Hebrews is so great, when compared with that of Paul’s 
epistles, that, unless we suppose the Greek costume did in fact come 
from another hand, we must be led to the conclusion, that Paul did not 
write it. 

Both of these topics have been already discussed above. I merely add 
here, therefore, that in case the writer of the epistle designed it should 
have a wide circulation among the Jews, to write in Greek was altogether 
the most feasible method of accomplishing this. Besides, if Paul did 
address it to the church at Cesarea, it is altogether probable that he 
wrote in Greek, as Greek was the principal language of that city. Even 
if he did not, it was not necessary that he should write in Hebrew; for 
in every considerable place in Palestine, there were more or less who 
understood the Greek language. Whoever wishes to see this last posi- 
tion established beyond any reasonable doubt, may read Hug’s Intro- 
duction to the N. Test. vol. II. pp. 32—-50. 

When Paul wrote to the Romans, he did not write in Latin; yet there 
was no difficulty in making his epistle understood, for the knowledge of 
Greek was very common at Rome. If Paul understood the Latin lan- 
guage, (which is no where affirmed, and he had not resided, when he 
wrote our epistle, in any of the countries where it was commonly used,) 
still he understood Greek so much better, that he would of course prefer 
writing in it. 

_ For a similar reason, if no other could be given, one may re d it as 
more probable, that he would write the epistle to the Hebrews in the 
Greek language. At the time of writing it, he had been abroad twenty- 
five years at least, in Greek countries, and had been in Palestine, during 
all that period, only a few days. The Jews abroad, whom he every 
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where saw, spoke Greek, not Hebrew. In Greek he preached and con- 
versed. Is it any wonder, then, that after twenty-five years incessant 
labour of preaching, conversing, and writing in this language, he should 
have preferred writing in it? Indeed, can it be probable, that under 
circumstances like these, he still possessed an equal facility of writing in 
his native dialect of Palestine? 

I cannot think it strange, therefore, that although the epistle to the 
Hebrews was in all probability directed to some part of Palestine, yet it 
was written by Paul in Greek, and not in Hebrew. But, whatever may 
be the estimation put upon arguments of this nature, there are internal 
marks of its having been originally composed in Greek, which cannot 
well be overlooked. Let us examine them. 

Some of the arguments, produced by those who maintain that the 
original language of our epistle was Greek, it must be acknowledged, do 
not seem to be well founded. To such belongs the following. 

«Instances of paronomasia occur in this epistle; which necessarily 
implies, that it was originally composed in its present language.” 

For example; Heb. v. 8, guabey ag’ dy trade. v. 14, mpog dudxprow 
Kadov re kal Kako. Vil. 3, drdrwo, autrwp. ix. 10, éri Bowpact kal wopact. 
xi. 37, éxpicOncay, éweipaoOnoay. xiii. 14, ob yap txyouey doe pévoveay 
modu, GAG Ty péddovoay Exccnrovpev. Vil. 22, xpeirrovoc duabjkng yéyove 
%yyvoc “Inootc, comp. v. 19, éyyisopey 7G Oy. X. 34, rhy dprayiy ror 
Urapydyrwy tov pera Kapac mpooedecaa0e, yivwokovrec Exel ev Eavroic 
kpetrrova Umrapiw év ovpavoic. See Eich, § 270. Bertholdt, p. 2987, who 
has only repeated the same things which Eichhorn had before said. 

Of these instances, that only from x. 34 seems to betray any real 
marks of design ; and even here, the marks are by no means of a decisive 
nature. Every one, who will examine any Greek writing whatever, may 
find in it more or less of apparent paronomasia, in the same way, without 
any difficulty ; and this, where the author had no intention of exhibiting 
it. Whether an author really designed to exhibit paronomasia, or not, 
will in general be very apparent. I cannot perceive, that any one of the 
alleged paronomasias in question, really appears to be the effect of 
design. If they are altogether accidental, they may have occurred in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, even if its present language is merely that of a 
translation. In fact, even designed paronomasias may, not unfrequently, 
occur in a translation. The argument in favour of the Greek being the 
original language of the epistle to the Hebrews, built on such instances 
of paronomasia as the above, (where, in most cases, it is a mere homo- 
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pliony of like tenses or cases,) is too uncertain and too slender to be 
rested on, as a proper support of the opinion in question. 

But there are better arguments than such, to prove that the epistle to | 
the Hebrews was originally written in Greek. They may be derived, 
from the manner in which the quotations from the Old Testament are 
made and employed, in our epistle. 

(1.) The author has, throughout, quoted the Sept. version, and fol- 
lowed it in nearly all cases, even where it differs considerably from the 
Hebrew. This, indeed, might be done to a certain extent, by a trans- 
lator. For example; if Paul had appealed to the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and cited passages from them, the translator might have taken the cor- 
responding passages in his Greek Bible. It might easily be supposed, 
that it would have been very natural for him to do so, in all cases where 
there was no considerable difference between the original Hebrew and 
the Greek version. But, 

(2.) The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews has cited and employed 
the Septuagint version, in order to illustrate his positions, in cases where the 
Septuagint does not correspond with the original Hebrew. For example ; 
Heb. 1. 6, Let all the angels of God worship him, is quoted, in order to 
show that the Son of God is superior to the angels. If this be quoted, 
(as is more generally supposed,) from Ps. xcvii. 7, the context there 
appears to show, that the subject is, the superiority of Jehovah to idol- 
gods, not of Christ to the angels. Instead of “ Let all the angels of 
God worship him,” the Hebrew runs thus : ‘‘ Worship him, all ye gods;” 
and so our English translation has it. If the quotation be made from 
Deut. xxxii. 43, (as some have supposed,) then is the argument still 
stronger; for in the original Hebrew there is not a vestige of the passage 
quoted ; it is found only in the Septuagint. In either ease, the force of 
the appeal seems to rest on the Septuagint version, and not on the original 
Hebrew. Of course, the writer must be supposed to have used that 
version, in his original composition, by all those who hold that he appeals, 
in this case, to a passage of the Old Testament. 

But, as I have some doubts whether such an appeal is here made by 
the apostle, of course I cannot attribute much weight to this argument. 
See Comm. on Heb. i. 6. 

' (3.) The writer appeals, in Chap. ii., to Ps. viii., in order to prove 
that the Son of God must possess a human nature, which should be 
exalted above that of angels, and placed at the head of the creation. 
But the phrase in Hebrew, Thou hast made him a little below the 
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Elohim, is rendered by the Septuagint, Thou hast made him for a little 
tume, [or, a little] lower than the angels; rendering oy angels, 
which, to say the least, is an unusual sense of the word. Yet, on the 
sense of the version in the Septuagint, turns the force of this proof, that 
Christ was, in his human nature, superior to the angels. 

(4.) In chap. vii., the writer has translated the appellations, Melchi- 
sedek, king of Salem, and told at length what they mean in Greek. It 
is possible, that such a thing might be done by a translator; but then 
the explanation, in this case, appears plainly to be interwoven with the 
discourse itself, and to be a prima manu. 

(5.) In chap. ix. 16, 17. Christ is said, in reference to the old covenant 
_ under Moses, to be the mediator of a new and better covenant, I3; 
in Greek dvaOjxn. But, from the double meaning of dcaOh«n in Greek, 
viz. covenant and testament, the writer takes occasion, having mentioned 
the death of Jesus, to observe, that the new c.aOfcn has received its full 
_ confirmation, viz. as a testament, by the death of the testator; and that 
he may the more effectually remove all offence at the death of Jesus, he 
goes on to say, that a dvadqxn, testament, (for now he uses the word in 
this sense,) has no force while the testator is living. Of course, the 
death of Jesus was necessary to ratify the new c.aOhjxn; and it did in 
fact ratify and establish it, to all intents and purposes. 

Now the whole of this reasoning depends on the two-fold sense of the 
word dvaOijcn, in Greek; for the original word na, in Hebrew, never 
has the sense of testament or will. 

The Greek word Sian has, indeed, been adopted into the Rabbinic 
Hebrew, and sounds PNT. But that it belonged to the Hebrew lan- 
guage in Paul’s day, there is no certain proof; and even if there were, 
na must have been the only word to which he referred, for NA 
is an appropriate word to designate the Abrahamic and Mosaic dispen- 
sations, or the old covenant. Of course, the writer’s illustration depends 
on the two-fold meaning of the Greek word diabijcn ; consequently, his 
language must have been Greek. 

(6.) In chap. x. 3, seq. the writer undertakes to show, that the sacri- 
fice of Christ’ was not only necessary, in order to make expiation for sin, 
but that it was predicted in the Psalms, that he should make such an 
offering. In proof of this, he quotes the Septuagint version, A body hast 
thou prepared for me, x. 54, viz. a body for an offering or expiatory 
sacrifice, Compare now Psalm xi. 7, where the Hebrew runs thus, 
% m2 IN, mine ears hast thou opened, or bored, i. e. thou hast made 
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me obedient. But it is the Septuagint version which appears to give 
direct occasion for the specific allegation of the writer, viz. that Christ 
had made an offering of himself as a propitiatory sacrifice. 

_Other instances of a similar nature have been produced by critics, 
from our epistle; but as they are less striking, and may admit of some 
doubt, I have thought best to exclude them. These are sufficient to 
show, that as the very nature of the proof or argument, which the writer 
brings forward, depends, in some respects, on the form of the Septuagint 
version, or, to say the least, the form of the proof depends on this, so he 
must have written in Greek, and appealed to the Greek version ; for it is 
improbable to the last degree, that if the epistle had been written in 
Hebrew, he would have appealed to any but the original Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, when addressing those who were acquainted with them. 

Whatever difficulties the theologian or the interpreter may find, in 
reconciling these facts with the method of arguing which he may suppose 
appropriate to an inspired writer, it cannot alter the facts themselves. 
These are palpable, and not matters of conjecture. And admitting this, 
we are compelled to draw the conclusion, that THE ORIGINAL LAN- 
GUAGE OF OUR EPISTLE MUST HAVE BEEN GREEK. 

I would add merely, that the vivid colouring and animation of the 
whole epistle, the impassioned and energetic expression of it, and its 
native, unconstrained appearance, all contribute to prove, that it was 
originally written in the same language in which it now appears. 


§ 40. Critical and Exegetical helps to the study of the Epistle. 


It is not my object to make out a copious catalogue of these: but 
only to notice those which are more particularly deserving of attention. 


Ancient Greek Commentators. 


Chysostom, Theodoret, and Theophylact, the Greek commentators on 
this epistle, are all deserving of an attentive perusal, in various respects. 
Philological, in the technical sense of this word, the reader must not 
expect to find them. Chrysostom is the most copious, flowing, and 
oratorical ; Theodoret, the most brief and comprehensive; but Theo- 
phylact is by far the most agreeable, especially for beginners in the 
study of Greek commentary. He comprises all that is valuable in 
Chrysostom, and, for the most part, nearly in Chrysostom’s words ; 
while, at the same time, he has given to the whole,,more ease, simplicity, 
and compactness. Seldom does he venture upon any new opinion of 
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his own; and when he does, it is with great deference to his predeces- 
sors. The book deserves a republication at the present day, as a part 
of the apparatus requisite to the study of our epistle, and as one of 
the easiest and best means of introducing the young interpreter to an 
acquaintance with the Greek Commentators. 

If a glossary should be added to such a book, containing the few 
words in Theophylact that are not found in our common Greek lexi- 
cons, and also the very good Latin translation which now accompanies 
the Greek of Theophylact, it would constitute an excellent book, for 
commencing the study and the knowledge of the original Greek fathers. 
Such an apparatus is already prepared, and the book only waits for 
patronage, in order to be published. 


English Commentators. 


Owen, Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with preliminary 
Exercitations, 7 vols. 8vo. Edinb. 1812-14.—This work is replete with 
remarks of a doctrinal and experimental nature. The philology of it 
will be less valued at the present day. 

J. Pierce, Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles of Paul, 4to. Lond. 
1733. Some of the sentiments differ widely from those of Owen, and 
are such as ought to be examined with great caution; but the work, 
asa whole, exceeds any English commentary which I have read. The 
author has a great deal of acuteness, and is by no means wanting in 
regard to a tact for criticism. 

The works of Sykes, Whitby, Doddridge, Macknight, Scott, Clark, 
and others, on this epistle, may profit some classes of readers, but they 
are not adapted to the higher purposes of philology. 


Commentaries in Latin and German. 


Among the older commentators, Erasmus, Grotius, Le Clere, Drusius, 
J. Cappell, Limborch, and Wolfius, have distinguished themselves. The 
more recent works are the following. 

J. B. Carpzovius, Exercitt. in Pauli Epist. ad Hebreeos ex Philone 
Alexandrino,8vo. Helmst. 1750.—The same author has also published, 
Uebersetzung des Briefs an die Hebraer, Helmst. 1795. 

J. A. Cramer, Erklarung des Briefs an die Hebraer, 4to. Kopen- 
hagen, 1757. 

C. F. Schmidius, Observatt. super Epist. ad Hebreeos, histor. crit. et 
theologice, 8vo. Lips, 1766. 
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J. D. Michaelis, Erklérung des Briefs an die Hebréer, 4to. 2 edit, 
1780. 

S. F. N. Morus, Der Brief an die Hebraer uebersetzt, 8vo. Leip. 
1786. 

G. C. Storr, Pauli Brief an die Hebraer erliutert. 8vo. Tubingen, 
1809> 

J. A. Ernesti, Lectiones in Epist. ad Hebreeos; illustrationes adje- 
cit G. J. Dindorf, 8vo. Lips. 1795 ;—a book of real worth, in a critical 
respect, although not executed with much taste as to form and manner. 
I have found in it more to my purpose than in any other of the com- 
mentaries which I have consulted. 

Heinrichs, in Nov. Test. Koppiano, Vol viii. This is a work, which 
exhibits some striking remarks, and no inconsiderable tact for exegesis, 
But the occasional extravagance of this writer’s opinions, and the 
haste with which he throws off his works, are to be regretted; as he 
plainly possesses ability to go deeper into his subjects of inquiry. 

D. Schulz, Der Brief an die Hebraer, Einleitung, Uebersetzung, und 
Anmerkungen, 8vo. Breslau, 1818. 

The latest work is by C. F. Boehme, Epist. ad Heb. Latine vertit, 
atque commentario instruxit perpetuo. 8vo. Lips. 1825. See above, 


§ 31. 
Literature of the Epistle. 


The introductions of Michaelis, Henlein, Eichhorn, Hug, Bertholdt, 
and De Wette, exhibit the sum of what has been hitherto accomplished, 
in regard to this subject. Seyffarth and Schulz, in the works examined 
above, have also discussed the same subject; as have Ziegler, Noesselt, 
Weber, Lardner, and others. Wolfius, Storr, Schmidt, Cramer, and 
most other commentators, have touched, more or less, on the literary 
topics that pertain to the epistle. Lardner, Storr, Ziegler, Cramer, 
Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Hug, and Schulz, are most conspicuous among 
the class of writers now under consideration. 
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THE 


EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


Dignity of Christ, - His superiority over the angels. 


I. Gop, who in ancient times spake often and in various ways to 
2 the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
to us by his Son; whom he hath appointed Lord of all things, 
3 by whom also he made the worlds; (who, being the radiance 
of his glory and the exact image of his substance, and con- 
trolling all things by his own powerful word,) after he had by 
himself made expiation for our sins, sat down at the right 
4 hand of the majesty on high, being exalted as much above 
the angels, as he hath obtained a name more excellent than 
they. 
5 Fan to which of the angels said he, at any time, “ Thou art 
my Son, this day have I begotten thee?” And again, “I will 
6 be his Father, and he shall be my Son?” Again also, when 
he bringeth his first begotten into the world, he saith, “ Let 
all the angels of God worship him.” 
7 Moreover, of the angels it is said, “ Who maketh his angels 
8 winds, and his ministering servants a flame of fire.”? But of 
the Son, “ Thy throne, O God, is eternal ; a sceptre of upright- 
9 ness is the sceptre of thy kingdom. Thou hast loved right- 
eousness, and hated iniquity; therefore, O God, thy God hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” 
10 Also, “ Thou, Lord, in the beginning, didst lay the foundations 
11 of the earth, and the heavens are the work of thy hands: they 
shall perish, but thou shalt endure; yea, they shall all wax 
12 old like a garment, and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, 
and they shall decay; but thou art the same, and thy years 
shall never cease.” 
13 Unto which of the angels, also, hath he ever said, “ Sit thou 
at my right hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool ?” 
14 Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to assist those 
who are to obtain salvation ? 


Exhortation diligently to seek the salvation proffered by the Lord of glory. 


II. Ir behooveth us, therefore, the more abundantly to give 
heed to the things which we have heard, lest at any time we 
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2 should slight them. For if the law communicated by angels 
‘was established, and every transgression and disobedience 

3 received a just reward; how shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation? which being first declared by the Lord, was 
afterwards confirmed unto us by those who heard [him ;] 

4 God also bearing witness with them, by signs, and wonders, 
and diverse miraculous powers, and communications of the 
Holy Spirit, according to his will. 


Further declaration of Christ’s superiority over the angels. Objections against 
this, drawn from his human nature, removed, by showing the elevation of that 
nature, and.the important objects accomplished by assuming it. 


5 Moreover, unto the angels hath he not put in subjection 
the world that was to come, of which we are now speaking. 
6 But one, in a certain place, hath testified, saying, ‘‘ What is 
man, that thou art mindful of him; or the son of. man, that 
7 thou dost regard him? [Yet] thou hast made him but little 
lower than the angels; thou hast crowned him with glorysand 
honour, and hast set him over the worksof thy hands. Allthings 
8 hast thou put under his feet.”” Now, by putting all things in 
subjection to him, he left nothing which is not subject to him. 
For the present, indeed, we do not see all things yet subjected 
9 to him; but we see Jesus, who was made but little lower than 
the angels, crowned with glory and honour on account of the 
suffering of death, when by the grace of God he had tasted 
10 death for all. It became him, also, for whom are all things, 
and by whom are all things, to bestow, on account of suffer- 
ings, the highest honours upon him who is the Captain of their 
salvation, leading many sons to glory. 
1] Furthermore, both he who maketh expiation, and they for 
whom expiation is made, are of one [nature ;] for which cause 
12 he is not ashamed to call them brethren, saying, “I will de- 
clare thy name to my brethren; in the midst of the congrega- 
13 tion will I praise thee.” And again, “I will put my trust in 
him.” And again, “Behold, I, and the children which God 
14 hath given me!” Since then the children are partakers of 
flesh and blood, himself also in like manner partook of them, 
in order that by his death he might subdue him who had a 
15 deadly power, that is, the devil, and free those, who, through 
fear of condemnation, had, during their whole lives, been 
exposed to a state of bondage. 
16 Besides, he doth not at all help the angels, but he helpeth 
17 the seed of Abraham. Hence it. was necessary, that in all 
respects he should be like to his brethren, so that he might 
be a merciful and faithful high priest as to things which per- 
tain to God, in order to make atonement for the sins of the 
18 people. For inasmuch as he himself suffered, being tempted, 
he is able to succour those who are tempted. 
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Comparison of Christ with Moses. Warning against disregarding his admonitions. 
II. Wuererore, holy brethren, who have received the heavenly 
Invitation, attentively consider Jesus, the apostle and high 
2 priest whom we have acknowledged ; who was faithful to him 
_ that appointed him, even as Moses [was} in all his house. 
3 For he is worthy of more glory than Moses, inasmuch as the 
4 builder is entitled to more honour than the house. (Now, every 
house is built by some one, and he who formed all things is 
5 God.) Moses, however, was faithful in all his house as a 
servant, for the sake of testifying those things which were to 
6 be declared: but Christ, as a Son, over his house; whose 
house we are, provided we hold fast unto the end our confi- 
dence and joyful hope. 
7 Wherefore, as the Holy Spirit saith, “To-day, while ye 
8 hear his voice, harden not your hearts, as in the provocation, 
9 in the day of temptation in the wilderness, when your fathers 
tempted me, proved me, and saw my works forty years. 
10 Wherefore I was angry with that generation, and said, They 
do always err in their hearts, and they have not acknowledged 
IW my ways. So I sware in my wrath, They shall not enter into 
my rest.” 
12 Beware, brethren, lest there be in any of you an evil and 
unbelieving heart, so that he may apostatize from the living 
13 God. But admonish one another continually, while it is 
called to-day, so that no one of you may become hardened by 
14 sinful delusion. For we shall be made partakers of the bless- 
ings which Christ bestows, provided we hold fast even to the 
end our first confidence. 
15 With regard to the saying, “To-day, while ye hear his voice, 
16 harden not your hearts, as in the provocation ;” who now were 
they, that when they heard did provoke? Nay, did not all, 
17 who came out of Egypt under Moses? And with whom was 
he angry forty years? Was it not with those who sinned, 
18 whose corpses fell in the wilderness? To whom did he 
swear, that they should not enter into his rest, except to those 
19 who did not believe? We see, then, that they could not enter 
in, because of unbelief. 
The rest promised to believers in ancient times is still proffered. The threatenings 
against unbelief remain in full force. 
IV. Ler us beware, therefore, since a promise is still left of 
entering into his rest, lest any one of you should come short 
2 of it: For to us also blessings are proclaimed, as well as to 
them; the word, however, which they heard, did not profit 
them, not being connected with faith in those who heard it. 
3 But we who believe do enter into the rest; as he says, “So I 
sware, in my wrath, [unbelievers] shall not enter into my 
rest ;’ namely, [rest from] the works which had been per- 
4 formed, after the foundation of the world was laid. For [the 
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Scripture] speaketh, in a certain place, concerning the seventh 
day, in this manner, “And God rested, on the seventh day, 
5 from all his works.” And again, in this [manner,] “ They 
6 shall not enter into my rest.” Since then it remaineth that 
some must enter into that [rest,] and they, to whom this 
blessing was formerly proclaimed, did not enter in because 
of unbelief, [it followeth that believers only can enter into 
wiley 
re ean he specifieth a particular day, To-pay, when speak- 
ing by David, so long a time afterwards; as it is said, “ To- 
8 pay, while ye hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” Now, 
if Joshua had given them rest, then he would not have spoken 
of another day. 
9 Consequently, there remaineth a rest for the people of God. 
10 He, moreover, who entereth into his [God’s] rest, will also 
cease from his own works, as God did from his. 
11 Let us strive, then, to enter into that rest, ‘so that no 
12 one may perish in like manner, through unbelief. For the 
threatening of God hath an active and mighty power, yea, it is 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the divid- 
ing asunder of both life and spirit, and of the joints and mar- 
13 row; he also judgeth the thoughts and purposes of the heart ; nor 
is there any thing which can be concealed from his sight, but 
all is naked and exposed to the view of him, unto whom we 
must render our account. 


Comparison of Christ with the Jewish high priest introduced. Reproof for 
ignorance of the higher doctrines of the Christian religion, followed by encou- 
ragement and exhortation. 

14 Moreover, since we have a high priest whe has passed 
through the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold 
15 fast to our profession. For we have not a high priest, who 
is not able to sympathize with our weaknesses; but one 
who was tempted in all respects as we are, [yet] without sin. 
16 Let us, therefore, approach the throne of grace with confidence 
that we may obtain mercy, and find favour, so as to be. 
assisted in time of need. 
V. Nowevery high priest, taken from among men, is appointed 
in behalf of men on account of things which pertain to God, 
that he may present both oblations and sacrifices for sin; 
being able to shew kindness to the ignorant and the erring, 
inasmuch as he himself is compassed with infirmity. On this 
account, also, he must present sin-offerings, as well for himself 
as for the people. Moreover, no one assumeth for himself this 
honour, but he is called [thereto] of God, even as Aaron was. 
5 ‘In like manner, Christ also did not claim for himself the 
honour of being high priest; but he who said, “‘ Thou art my 
* Supplied from ver. 3. 
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Son, this day have I begotten thee,” [bestowed this honour 
6 upon him.] So also he saith, in another place, ‘‘ Thou art a 
priest for ever, after the order of Melchisedek.” 
7 ~ The same, in the days of his incarnation, (having offered up 
prayers and supplications, with strong cries and with tears, 
_ unto him that was able to save him from death, and being 
8 delivered from that which he feared,) although a Son, was 
9 made acquainted with obedience in a state of suffering. Then, 
when exalted to glory, he became the author of eternal salva- 

10 tion, to all who obey him, being called of God, “A high 
priest, after the order of Melchisedek.”’ 

11 Respecting him we have much to say, which it will be dif- 

12 ficult to explain, since-ye are dull of apprehension. For even 
when ye ought to be able to teach, after [so long] a time, ye 
have need to be taught again the first elements of the oracles 

13 of God, and need milk rather than solid food. For every one, 
who is a partaker of milk, is unskilled in the doctrines of reli- 

14 gion; he is yet a child. But solid food is for those of mature 
age, who have faculties exercised by practice for the distin- 

uishing of both good and evil. 

VI. Wherefore, leaving the first principles of Christian doctrine, 
let us go on toward a mature state [of religious knowledge ;] 
not laying again the foundation, concerning repentance from 

2 works which cause death, and faith towards God ; [concerning] 
the doctrine of baptisms, and the laying on of hands, and the 
resurrection of the dead, and eternal judgment. And this will 
we do, if God permit. For it is impossible, that they, who 
have been once enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly 
gift, and been made partakers of the holy Spirit, and have 
tasted the good word of God, and the miraculous powers of the 
age which was to come, and have fallen away, should be again 
renewed to repentance, since they have crucified for themselves 
the Son of God, and openly exposed him to shame. 

7 Now the earth, which drinketh in the rain that frequently 
cometh upon it, and bringeth forth fruits useful to those for 

8 whose sake it is tilled, receiveth blessings from God. But 
that which bringeth forth thorns and briars, is reprobate, and 
is near to a curse which will end in burning. 

9 But, beloved, we confidently hope for better things concern- 

10 ing you, even those connected with salvation, although we 
thus speak. For God is not unkind, so that he will forget 
your labour, and the love which ye have shown toward his 
name, in having performed kind offices towards the saints, and 
in still performing them. 

11 Moreover, we are desirous that every one of you should 
manifest the same diligence, for the sake of a full assurance of 
hope, even to the end; so that ye may not be slothful, but 

12 imitators of those who, through faith and patient expectation. 
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13 have come to the possession of promised blessings. For when 
God made a promise to Abraham, seeing he could swear by no 
14 greater, he sware by himself, saying, “I will greatly bless 
15 thee, and exceedingly multiply thee.” And so, having 
16 patiently waited, he obtained the promised blessing. Now, 
men swear by one who is greater, and the oath for confir- 
17 mation [maketh] an end of all dispute among them. In like 
manner, God, desirous of shewing more abundantly to the 
heirs of promise the immutability of his purpose, interposed 
18 by an oath; so that by two immutable things, concerning 
which it is impossible for God to lie, we, who have sought for 
a refuge, might be strongly persuaded to hold fast the hope 
19 that is set before us, which .we cleave to as an anchor of the. 
soul sure and firmly fixed, and which entereth within the veil, 
20. whither Jesus our forerunner hath gone, being made high- 
priest for ever, after the order of Melchisedek. 


Comparison of Christ, as a priest, with Melchisedek. New order of things 
required by the appointment of such a priest; which appointment was made 
with the solemnity of an oath; and the office created by it was perpetual, 
allowing of no succession like that of the Jewish priests. 

VII. Now this Melchisedek was king of Salem, and priest of the 
most high God. The same met Abraham returning from the 

2 slaughter of the kings, and blessed him. To him, also, Abra- 
ham gave a tenth part of all. By interpretation, [his name] 
meaneth, first King of Righteousness; and then, he is also 

3 King of Salem, which meaneth, King of Peace. Without 
father, without mother, without genealogy; having neither begin- 
ning of days nor end of life, but being like to the Son of God; 
he remaineth a high priest perpetually. 

4 Consider, now, how great he must be, to whom Abraham 

5 the patriarch gave a tenth part of the spoils! Even the sons 
of Levi, who take the office of priests, have indeed a command 
by the law to tithe the people, that is, their brethren, although 

6 descended from the loins of Abraham; but he, whose descent 
is not counted from them, tithed Abraham, and blessed him to 

7 whom the promises were made. And beyond all controversy, 
the inferior was blessed by the superior. 

8 Here, also, men receive tithes who die; but there, one of” 

9 whom it is testified that he liveth. Yea, (if I may so speak,) 
even Levi himself, who receiveth tithes, was tithed in Abra- 

10 ham; for he was then in the loins of his ancestor when Mel- 
cisedek met him. 

11 Moreover, if there had been a perfect accomplishment of 
what was needed, by the Levitical priesthood, (for the law 
was given to the people, in connexion with this), what neces- 
sity was there still, that another priest should arise after the 
order of Melchisedek, and not be named after the order of 

12 Aaron? But if the priesthood be changed, there must needs 
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13 be also a change of the law. Now he, concerning whom these 
things are said, belonged to a different tribe, none of whom 

14 served at the altar; for it is plain, that our Lord sprang from 
Judah, in respect to which tribe, Meses said nothing concern- 

15 ing the priesthood. And still more manifest is it, [that the 
priesthood is changed,] if another priest hath arisen, like to 

16 Melchisedek ; who hath not been made so by a law of tempo- 

17 rary obligation, but by an authority of endless duration. For 
[the Scripture] declareth, “Thou art a priest for ever, after 
the order of Melchisedek.”’ 

18 There is, also, a setting aside of the preceding law, because 

19 it was weak and unavailing. For the law did not fully accom- 
plish any thing; but the introduction of a better hope [doth], 
by which we draw near to God. 

20 Furthermore, inasmuch as not without an oath [Jesus was 
made a priest], (for they are made priests without an oath, 
but he with an oath, by him who said to him, “ The Lord hath 
sworn, and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever, after the 

22 order of Melchisedek,’’) by so much hath Jesus become the 

surety of a better covenant. 

23 Those priests, moreover, are many, because they are not 

24 suffered to continue by reason of death; but he, because he 
continueth for ever, hath a priesthood without any succession; 

25 and on this account he is able always to save those who come 
unto God by him, since he ever liveth to interpose in their 
behalf. 


The subject of Christ’s qualifications for the office of a priest, (proposed in ch. v. 
23, and briefly discussed in ch. v. 7—9), resumed. His superiority over the 
Jewish priests, in respect to these, exhibited. 

26 Such a high priest, moreover, was needful for us, who is 
holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and exalted 
27 above the heavens; who hath not any daily necessity, like the 
high priest, to offer sacrifices, first for their own sins, and 
then for the sins of the people; for this he did, once for all, 
28 when he offered up himself. Now the law maketh men high 
priests, who have infirmity; but the word of the oath, which 
was since the law, [maketh] the Son [high priest], who is 
~ exalted to glory for evermore. 

Expiatory office of Christ as a priest. His functions, the dispensation under which 
they are. performed, the place of exercising them, the manner and effects of them, 
compared with those of the Jewish priests. 

VIII. The principal thing, however, among those of which we 
are speaking, is, that we have such a high priest, who is seated 

2 on the right hand of the throne of Majesty in the heavens, a 
minister of the sanctuary, and of the true tabernacle which the 

Lord hath reared and not man. 

38 Nowevery high priest is appointed, in order that he may 
present oblations and sacrifices; whence it becometh neces- 
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sary, that this one also should have something which he may 
4 present. But if he were on earth, then he could not be a 
priest, seeing there are priests who present oblations accord- 
ing to the law; (the same who perform service in [that sanc- 
tuary which is but] a mere copy of the heavenly one; for 
Moses, when about to build the tabernacle, was divinel 
admonished, ‘ See now,” said he, “ that thou make all things 
6 according to the pattern shewed.thee in the mount.”) But 
now, he hath obtained a service which is more excellent; as 
much more as the covenant is better of which he is mediator, 
and which is sanctioned by better promises. 
7 Moreover, if that first covenant had been faultless, then 
8 would no place have been sought for the second. But finding 
fault [with the first], he saith to them, ‘‘ Behold the days are 
coming, saith the Lord, when I will make a new covenant 
9 with the house of Israel] and with the house of Judah; not 
according to the covenant which I made with their fathers, in 
the day when I took them by the hand, to bring them out of 
the land of Egypt; for they did not continue in my covenant, 

10 and I rejected them, saith the Lord. But this is the covenant, 
which I will’ make with the house of Israel after those days, 
saith the Lord; I will impress my laws upon their minds, and 
engrave them upon their hearts; and I will be their God, and 

11 they shall be my people. No one shall teach his fellow- 
citizen, nor any one his brother, saying, Know the Lord; for 

12 all shall know me, from the least even to the greatest. For 
I will be merciful in respect to their iniquities, and their sins 
and their transgressions will I remember no more.” 

13 By saying, “a new (covenant],” he representeth the first as 
old; now that which hath become old, and is advancing in 
age, is nigh to dissolution. 

IX. Moreover the first [covenant] had ordinances of service, and 

2 a sanctuary of an earthly nature. For an outer tabernacle was 
prepared, in which was the candlestick, and the table, and the 

3 shewbread, which is called, The holy place. And behind the 

4 second veil was the tabernacle, which is called, The holy of 
holies, containing the golden censer, and the ark of the 
covenant overlaid with gold on every part, in which was the 
golden urn that contained the manna, and the rod of Aaron 

5 which budded, and the tables of the covenant. Over it, also, 
were the cherubim of glory, overshadowing the mercy-seat. 
Of these things, it is not necessary, at present, particularly to 

_ speak. 

6 Now, these being thus prepared, the priests performing the 

7 services entered continually into the outer tabernacle. But 
into the inner one, only the high priest [entered], once in 
each year, not without blood, which he presented for himself 

8 and for the sins of the people. By this the Holy Spirit signi- 
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fied, that the way to the most holy place was not yet open, 
9 while the first tabernacle had a standing ; which hath been a 
type down to the present time, in which both oblations and 
sacrifices are presented, that cannot fully accomplish what is 
10 needed in regard to the conscience, for him who performeth 
the services; [and all the] ordinances pertaining to the flesh, 
had respect only to meats, and drinks, and divers ablutions, 
I] enjoined until the time of reformation. But Christ being 
come, a high priest of future blessings, through a greater and 
more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that is, not of 
12 this [material] creation, he entered once for all into the holy 
place, not with the blood of goats and of bullocks, but with 


13 his own blood, procuring eternal redemption. Now if the 


blood of bulls and goats, and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling 
the unclean, cleanse in respect to the purification of the flesh, 

14 how much more shall the blood of Christ, who by an eternal 
Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purify our con- 
science from works which cause death, so that we may serve 

the living God! 

15 On this account, also, he is the mediator of a new covenant, 
so that, his death being a ransom for the sins [committed] 
under the former covenant, they who have been called might 

16 receive the promised blessing of the eternal inheritance. For 
where there is a testament, it is necessary that the death of 

17 the testator should take place; because a testament is valid 
in respect to those only who are dead, seeing it hath no force 
while the testator is living. 

18 Hence, not even the first [covenant] was ratified without 

19 blood. For when all the commandment, according to the law, 
had been read by Moses to all the people, taking the blood of 
bullocks and of goats, with water and scarlet wool and hyssop, 
he sprinkled both the book itself and all the people, saying, 

20 “ This is the blood of the covenant which God hath enjoined 

21 upon you.” The tabernacle, also, and likewise all the vessels 
for service, did he sprinkle in the same manner with blood. 

22 Indeed, almost every thing is required by the law to be 
purified by blood; and without the shedding of blood there 
is no forgiveness. i 

23 Since, then, the likenesses of heavenly things must needs 
be purified in this manner, the heavenly things themselves 

24 [must be purified] by better sacrifices than these. For Christ 
did not enter into a sanctuary made with hands, which is only 
a copy of the true one, but into heaven itself, that he might 


- 25 thenceforth appear before God for us. Yet not that he might 


frequently make an offering of himself, like the high priest 

who entereth into the sanctuary every year with blood not his 

26 own, (for then he must needs have often suffered, since the 

foundation of the world); but now, at the close of this age, 
8 
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he hath once for all made his appearance, in order that he 
might remove the punishment due to sin, by the sacrifice of 

27 himself. For since it is appointed unto men to die but once, 

28 and after this [cometh] the judgment; so Christ also, after 
having once for all made an offering of himself to bear the sins 
of many, will appear, at his second [coming], without a sin- 
offering, for the salvation of those who wait for him. 

X. Moreover, the law, which containeth a mere outline of 
future blessings, and not the complete image of these things, 
can never, by those yearly sacrifices which are continually 
offered, fully accomplish what is needed for those who approach 

2 [the altar.] For if it could, then would not these offerings 
have ceased, because the worshippers, once for all made clean, 
3 would no longer have been conscious of sins? On the con- 
trary, by these [sacrifices] yearly remembrance is made of sin. 
4 And truly, it is impossible that the blood of bulls and goats 
5 should take away sin. Wherefore, [Christ,] entering into the 
world, saith, “ Sacrifice and oblation thou desirest not, but a 
6 body hast thou prepared for me; in whole burnt offerings and 
7 [offerings] for sin thou hast no pleasure. Then said I, Lo! I- 
come, O God, to do thy will; (in the volume of the book it is 
8 written concerning me.) When he saith, in the first place, 
‘* Sacrifice and oblation, and whole burnt offerings and [offer- 
ings] for sin, thou desirest not, nor hast pleasure in them,” 

9 (which are presented according to the law;) [and] then saith, 
“ Lo! I come to do thy will;” he abolisheth the first, that he 

10 may establish the second. By this will, expiation is made 
for us, through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once 
for all. 

11 Now every priest standeth, performing daily service, and 
oftentimes presenting the same sacrifices which can never take 

12 away sin; but this one, having once offered a perpetual sacri- 

13 fice for sin, sat down at the right hand of God, thenceforth 

14 waiting until his enemies be made his footstool. By one 
offering, then, he hath fully accomplished, for ever, what was 
needed by those for whom expiation is made. 

15 Moreover, the Holy Spirit also testifieth this to us; for after 

16 saying, “ This is the covenant which I will make with them, 
after those days, saith the Lord, I will write my laws upon 

17 their hearts, and engrave them upon their minds,” then [he 

18 saith,] “ Their sins and their iniquities will I remember no 
more.’ But where there is remission of these, there is no 
more offering for sin, 


Exhortation to perseverance, from a consideration of the faithfulness of God, of the 
severe doom of apostates, and of the sutferings which the Hebrew Christians 
had already endured for the sake of religion. 

‘19 Having then, brethren, free access to the sanctuary, by 
20 the blood of Jesus, in a new and living way, which he hath 
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21 consecrated through the veil, (that is, his flesh;) and 
22 [having] also a high priest over the house of God; let us 
approach in full confidence, with a true heart, being purified 
as to our hearts from a consciousness of evil. Being cleansed, 
23 also, as to our bodies, with pure water, let us hold fast with- 
out wavering the hope which we profess; for faithful is he 
24 who hath promised. Let us, moreover, attentively regard one 
25 another, for the sake of exciting to love and good works; not 
forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, (as the custom 
of some is,) but admonishing [one another ;] and this so much 
the more, as ye see the day approaching. 
26 Moreover, should we voluntarily sin, after having received 
the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth»no more sacrifice 
27 for sin; but a certain fearful expectation of punishment, yea, 
of fiery indignation which will consume the adversaries. 
28 Whosoever transgressed the law of Moses, suffered death 
29 without mercy, in case of two or three witnesses; of how 
much sorer punishment, think ye, shall he be counted worthy, 
» who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and regarded the 
~ blood of the covenant by which he hath been consecrated as 
30 unclean, and done despite to the Spirit of grace! Surely we 
‘i know him, who hath said, “ Vengeance is mine, I will render 
it,” saith the Lord; and again, “ The Lord will judge his 
31 people.” It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
if living God. 
32. ~—- Call to mind, now, the former days, in which, after ye were 
33 enlightened, ye endured a great contest with sufferings; partly 
because ye were made a public spectacle both by reproaches 
and afflictions, and partly because ye had sympathy with those 
34 who were thus treated. For ye did truly sympathize with 
those who were prisoners, and cheerfully suffer the plundering 
of your own substance, knowing that ye have for yourselves a 
35 better possession in heaven, yea, one which is enduring. Cast 
not away, then, your confidence, which will obtain a great 
reward. 
36 Ye have need, it is true, of patient waiting, in order that, 
when ye have done the will of God, ye may receive the pro- 
37 mised blessing. Yet a very little while, nevertheless, and 
38 “he who is coming will come, and will not delay.” ‘‘ The 
just,” also, “ shall live by faith;’’ but, “ If any man draw 
39 back, my soul hath no pleasure in him.” We, however, are 
not of those who draw back unto destruction: but of those 
who beliéve unto the salvation of the soul. 
Description of faith, and of the effects of it in respect to the saints of ancient 
times, 
XI. Now, faith is confidence in respect to things hoped for, [and] 
2 convincing evidence of things not seen. On account, of this, 
moreover, the ancients iti commendation. 
s 
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3 By faith we perceive, that the worlds were formed by the 
word of God, so that the things which are seen, were not . 
made from those which do appear. 

4 By faith Abel offered to God a better sacrifice than Cain, on 
account of which he was commended as righteous, God him- 
self bestowing commendation upon his oblations; and by the 
same, though dead, he still speaketh. 

5 By faith Enoch was translated, without seeing death, and 
“he was no more found, because God had translated him.’’ 
He is commended, also, as “ having pleased God,” before his 

6 translation. But without faith it is impossible to please him; 
for he who cometh unto God, must believe that he is, and that 
he will reward*those who seek him. 

7 ~ By faith Noah, being divinely admonished respecting the 
future, with reverence prepared an ark for the safety of his 
household, by which he condemned the world, and obtained 
the justification which is by faith. 

8 By faith Abraham obeyed, when called to go forth unto the 
place which he was to receive for a possession; yea, he went 

9 forth not knowing whither he was going. By faith he so- 
journed in the land of promise, while it belonged to strangers, 
dwelling in tents with Isaac and Jacob, who were heirs of the 

10 same promise: for he expected a city which hath foundations, 
1] whose builder and maker is God. By faith also, Sarah herself 
received the power of conception, and this beyond the cus- 
tomary season of life, inasmuch as she counted him to be 
12 faithful who had promised. Wherefore there sprang, even 
from one who was dead too as to these things, [a seed] like 
the stars of heaven for multitude, and like the sand on the 
shore of the sea, which cannot be numbered. 
13 These all died in faith, not having received the promised 
blessings; but seeing them afar off, and hailing them with 
joy, they professed themselves to be strangers and sojourners 
14 on the earth. Now, they who thus profess, shew that they are 
15 in quest of a country; for if they had cherished the remem- 
brance of that from which they came, they had opportunity to 
16 return thither. But now they were desirous of a better 
[country], that is, of a heavenly one. Wherefore God is not 
ashamed of them, [nor] to be called their God; for he hath 
prepared a city for them. 
17 _ By faith Abraham, when put to trial, made an offering of 
Isaac; yea, he who had received the promises made an offering 
18 of his only son; unto whom it had been said, “ After Isaac 
19 shall thy seed be named ;” counting that God was able to raise 
him even from the dead, whence also, comparatively, [speak- 
ing], he obtained him. 
20 ‘By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau, in regard to the 
21 future. By faith Jacob, when about to die, blessed each of 
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Joseph’s sons, and bowed himself upon the top of his staff. 
By faith Joseph, at the close of life, made mention of the 
departure of the children of Israel [from Egypt], and gave 
commandment respecting his own bones. 

By faith Moses, after his birth, was concealed for three 
months by his parents, because they saw that he was a goodly 
child, and did not fear the king’s commandment. By faith 
Moses, when arrived at mature age, refused to be called the 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for 
a season; counting reproach, such as Christ endured, to be 
greater riches than all the treasures of Egypt; for he had 
respect to a state of reward. By faith he left Egypt, not 
fearing the anger of the king; for he continued stedfast, as 
one who seeth him that is invisible. By faith he observed the 
passover and the sprinkling of blood, so that he who destroyed 
the firstborn might not touch them. 

By faith they passed through the Red Sea, as on dry land; 
which the Egyptians assaying to do, were drowned. By faith 
the walls of Jericho fell down, after they had been compassed 
about for seven days. 

By faith Rahab, the harlot, having entertained the spies in 
a friendly manner, perished not with the unbelieving. 

And what shall I say more? For time would fail me, 
should I tell of Gideon, of Barak also, and Samson, and 
Jephtha, of David too, and Samuel, and the prophets; who, 
through faith, subdued kingdoms, executed justice, obtained 
promised blessings, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, were made 
strong from a state of infirmity, became mighty in war, over- 
threw the armies of foreigners. "Women recovered their dead 
by a resurrection. Some were tortured, not accepting a 
deliverance, in order that they might attain to a better resur- 
rection. Others were tried by mockings and scourges, and 
also by bonds and imprisonment. They were stoned, they 
were sawn asunder, they were tempted, they perished by the 
murderous sword, they went about in sheep-skins and goat- 
skins, suffering want, afflicted, injuriously treated, (of whom 
the world was not worthy), wandering around in deserts and 
mountains, in caves also and dens of the earth. 


39 All these, moreover, who are commended on account of 
40 their faith, did not receive the promised blessing ; God hav- 


ing provided some better thing for us, so that without 
us they could not obtain a full accomplishment of what was 
needed. 
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Encouragement to persevere. Trials must not dishearten, for God sends them in 
kindness to his children. The gospel holds out more that is cheering and encou- 
raging, than the law. The voice of its author must not be slighted. 


XII. Since now we are encompassed by so great a multitude of 
witnesses, laying aside every incumbrance, and especially the 
sin which easily besetteth us, let us run with perseverance 

2 the race which is set before us ; looking unto Jesus, the author 
and perfecter of our faith, who, on account of the joy set before 
him, endured the cross, not regarding shame, and hath sat 
down at the right hand of the throne of God. 

3 Consider, now, him who endured such opposition against 
himself from sinners, lest becoming discouraged in your minds 

4 ye grow weary. Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, in your 

5 struggle against sin. And have ye forgotten the exhortation, 
which is addressed to you as children, “ My son, do not slight the 
chastenings of the Lord, nor be disheartened when reproved 

6 by him; for whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourg- 

7 eth every son whom he receiveth?” If ye endure chastise- 
ment, God is dealing with you as children; for what son is 

8 there, whom his father does not chasten? But if ye are with- 
out chastisement, of which all [children] are partakers, then 
are ye bastards, and not sons. 

9 Furthermore, we have had fathers of our flesh, who have 
chastened us, and we have yielded them reverence; shall we 
not much more yield subjection to the Father of [our] spirits, 

10 that we may live? They, indeed, chastened us for a little 
while, according to their own pleasure; but he, for our good, 

11 that we might be made partakers of his oliness. Now, all 
chastening seemeth for the present not to be matter of joy, but 
of grief; yet afterwards, it yieldeth the happy fruits of righte- 
ousness, to those who are exercised thereby. 

12 Wherefore, “Strengthen the weak hands and the feeble 

13 knees,” and “Make plain the paths for your feet,” so that 
what is lame may not be wrenched, but rather healed. 

14 Follow after peace with all men, and holiness, without 

15 which no man shall see the Lord. See to it, that no one fail 
of the favour of God ; that no root of bitterness spring up and 

16 trouble you, and many be defiled thereby. Let there be no 
fornicator, nor profane person, like Esau, who for one morsel 

17 of meat sold his birthright. For ye know, that when he was 
afterwards desirous to obtain the blessing, it was refused ; 
yea, he found no place for a change of mind [in his father,] 
although he sought for it with tears. 

18 Moreover, ye are not come to the mount which could be 
touched, and to flaming fire, and thick clouds, and darkness, 

19 and tempest; nor to the sound of the trumpet, and the voice 
of commands, the hearers of which refused that another word 
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20 should be added to them; (for they could not endure the 
admonition, “ If even a beast touch the mountain, it shall be 
21 stoned ;” and—so terrible was the sight—even Moses said, 
22 “I fear and tremble :”) but ye are come to mount Zion; and 
to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem; and 
to an innumerable company, the joyful host of angels; and to 
23 the assembly of the first-born, enrolled in heaven; and to the 
Judge, the God of all; and to the spirits of the just, who 
24 have obtained their final reward; and to the mediator of the 
new covenant, Jesus; and to the blood of sprinkling, which 
speaketh better things than [the blood of] Abel. 
25 ‘Take heed, that ye turn not away from him, who speaketh 
’ to you; for if they did not escape who turned away from him 
_ who warned them on earth, much more shall we [not escape, ] 
26 if we slight him who [warneth us} from heaven. His voice 
then shook the earth; but now it is promised, saying, “ Yet 
once more, I will shake not only the earth, but heaven also.” 
97 Now this “ Yet once more,” denotes a removing of the things 
- which are shaken, as of created things, in order that the 
things which are not shaken may remain. 
98 Wherefore, having obtained a kingdom which cannot be 
shaken, let us manifest gratitude, (by which we may serve 
29 God acceptably,) with reverence and godly fear. For our 
“ God is a consuming fire.” , 


Various practical directions and cautions. Closes with affectionate requests and 
salutations. 


XIII. Ler brotherly love continue. Forget not hospitality; for 
2 by this some have entertained angels unawares. Remember 
8 those who are in bonds, as if ye yourselves were fellow- 

prisoners; those who are suffering evil, as being’ yourselves 

4 yet in the body. Let marriage be honourable among all, and 

the bed undefiled ; for whoremongers and adulterers God will 
5 judge. Let your conduct be free from covetousness, and be 
contented with what ye possess. For he hath said, “TI will 
never leave thee, nor forsake thee:” so that we may boldly 

6 say, “The Lord is my helper, and I will not be afraid. What 

can man do to me?” 
7 Remember your leaders, who have spoken unto you the 
word of God; and attentively considering the end of their 
8 manner of life, imitate their faith. Jesus Christ is the same, 
9 yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Be not carried hither and 
thither by diverse and strange doctrines; for it is good that 
the heart should be confirmed by grace, and not by meats, by 
which those have not been profited, who have been occupied 

10 therewith. We have an altar, of which they have no right to 

eat, whe render their service to the tabernacle. 
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11 Moreover, the bodies of those animals, whose blood was 
carried into the sanctuary as a sin-offering by the high priest, 

12 were burned without the camp. Wherefore, Jesus also, that 
he might make expiation for the people by his own blood, 

13 suffered without the gate. Let us, then, go forth to him 

14 without the camp, bearing reproaches like his; for here we 

15 have no abiding city, but are seeking for one yet future. By 
him, therefore, let us continually present to God the sacrifice 
of praise, that is, the fruit of our lips ascribing praise to his 
name. 

16 Forget not kindness, also, and liberality; for with such 

17 sacrifices God is well pleased. Obey your leaders, and be 
subject to them ; for they watch over your souls, as those who 
must give an account. [So obey,] that they may do this with 
joy, and not with grief, for this would be unprofitable to you. 

18 Pray for us; for we trust that we have a good conscience, 
being desirous in all things to demean ourselves uprightly. 

19 I make this request, also, the more earnestly, in order that t 
may speedily be restored to you. 

Now, may the God of peace, that raised from the dead our 

Lord Jesus, (who by the blood of an everlasting covenant has 

21 become the great Shepherd of the sheep,) prepare you for every 
good work, that ye may do his will; working in you that 
which is well pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ, to 
whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

22 Moreover, I beseech you, brethren, to bear with this word 
of exhortation ; for I have written briefly to you. 

23 Knowye, that our brother Timothy is sent away; with whom 
if he return speedily, I shall visit you. 

24 Salute all your leaders, and all the saints. They of Italy 

25 salute you. Grace be with you all. Amen. 
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COMMENTARY. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE CONTENTS 


OF THE 


EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


THE writer of this epistle is a Hebrew, and addresses his Hebrew 
brethren, who had made a profession of the Christian religion. Nothing 
can be plainer, than that those addressed are considered as being in 
danger of apostacy from that religion. To warn them against this dan- 
ger, is the principal object of our epistle. In order to do this, the writer 
proceeds to lay before them the aggravated guilt, and the awful doom, 
of those who make defection from Christianity; to direct their views 
towards that crown of glory which fadeth not away, and which is reserved 
in heaven for all who persevere, even to the end of life, in their fidelity 
to Christ; to put them on their guard against the various enticements 
of sin, which might allure them from the paths of Christian duty; and 
especially to guard them against relapsing into supersiitious views 
respecting the importance and necessity of the ceremonial rites and 
sacrifices of the Levitical institutions, and against being induced by these 
to relax their confidence in Jesus, and in his atoning sacrifice. 
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It was these last sources of danger, to which the Hebrew Christians 
were particularly exposed. Nothing could well be more magnificent 
and imposing than the temple worship, as practised by the Jews at that 
time. The temple, built after their return from the captivity, was no* 
indeed, so rich in ornament as that which Solomon had built. But © 
had, at a vast expense, been greatly extended and beautified by Herod 
It was regarded by all Jews, as the peculiar dwelling-place of Jehovah— 
the only one in which he deigned to manifest himself on earth. The 
Jewish nation, also, habitually regarded themselves, as the only one to 
whom God had made a special revelation. The worship, practised in the 
temple, had been instituted by Moses, under divine guidance, and con- 
tinued, with but partial interruptions, for about 1500 years. All the 
exterior of this worship was adapted to strike the eye, and impress eke 
mind, of the beholder. The awfulness of the place in which it was 
celebrated ; the magnificent costume of the priests; the spacious and 
lofty apartment in which they officiated; the solemn part which he who 
offered any sacrifice was himself called to perform; above all, the 
apprehension that full pardon for sin, and reconciliation to God, were 
obtained by the rites and offerings which the law prescribed ; contributed 
to make deep and lasting impressions on the mind of all Hebrews, who 
seriously exercised their thoughts on the subject of religion, and paid 
their devotions in the temple. All their education, from the first dawn- 
ing of the youthful mind, had a direct tendency to confirm and strengthen 
these impressions. Never was a nation more enthusiastically attached to 
its customs, rites, and country, than were the Jews. They looked abroad ' 
upon other nations, as outcasts from God, and unworthy of his paternal 
kindness and blessing. 


The New Testament is full of evidence, adapted to show the correct- 
ness of this statement. The disputes which the extension of Christian 
privileges to the Gentiles occasioned among the first Jewish converts ; 
the reluctance with which the former were admitted to participate in 
them; and the repeated, violent, and long-protracted opposition that was 
made to abandoning the peculiar rites of the Mosaic institutions; all 
contribute to evince, how deeply engraven upon the mind of every Jew 
was the impression, that the laws of Moses were never to be changed, 
and that the Messiah himself was rather to restore and modify, than to 
repeal them, 
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In such a state of mind had the Christian converts once been, whom 
the writer of our epistle addressed. What wonder, now, if they were 
exposed from this quarter to be shaken in their attachment to the new 
religion which they had professed, and which confessedly gave up all 
confidence in the religious rites of the Levitical institutions? Tempta- 
tions from without also assailed them. Their unbelieving Hebrew 
brethren argued with them; opposed them; ridiculed them; made 

- powerful appeals to all the feelings with which their birth, education, 
and former worship had inspired them; persecuted them; traduced 
them to heathen magistrates; and excommunicated them. They suffered 
the loss of property, and of liberty. Their lives were threatened. The 
c g of Christ, which they had supposed would speedily take place 
for their deliverance, was delayed. How could it be, that human 
frailty, joined with former prejudices and present sufferings, should not 
have a dangerous influence upon them ? 

In this state the apostle saw them to be, and set himself about the 
important and difficult work of correcting their errors, and encouraging 

_ their desponding minds. How was this to be done with the greatest 
4 probability of success? Plainly, arguments and considerations, of such 
a nature as were best adapted to meet the difficulties with which they 
were contending, were those to which he would most readily resort. And 
throughout the whole epistle, it is manifest that he has done this, with 
consummate skill, judgment, and force. 

As the greatest of all the dangers to which the Hebrew converts were 
exposed, was that which resulted from their former religious attachments 

and prejudices, excited and augmented, as they daily were, by the 

efforts of their unbelieving Jewish brethren ; so the writer of our epistle 
employs his principal force, in order to preclude or avert this danger, 
Other topics are subordinate with him. Although they are often touched 
upon, and with great skill and power, yet they are so interwoven with 
the main object before him, that they are in a measure concealed from the 
first view of a hasty reader. 

The general plan of the epistle may be briefly represented. It consists 
in a comparison of the new dispensation with the old, and in pointing 
out the various grounds of preference which belong to the new. From 
this superiority of the new dispensation, various arguments are deduced, 
in order to shew the importance of cleaving to the Christian profession, 
instead of reverting back to Judaism, which could not now be the means 
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of saving those who embraced it. Considerations of such a nature are 
repeated, as often as the comparisons introduced afford occasion for 
them. This accounts for the repetition of hortatory addresses, so often 
found in our epistle. 

The Jews gloried in their dispensation, because angels had been 
employed as mediators of it, when the law was given at Sinai. In their 
view, this stamped a high and heavenly honour upon it. Our author 
does not attack their views of this subject, but he commences his epistle 
by shewing that Christ, the mediator and head of the new dispensation, 
as it regards his name, his rank, his dominion, his creative and eternal 
power, is superior to the angels, chap. i. 1—14. On this ground, hen, 
Christianity may claim a precedence; and hence he exhorts Ais 
give their most earnest attention to it, chap. ii. 1—4. 

Nor can they object to the superiority of the Messiah, that he pos- 


sessed a human nature, while the angels are spiritual and heavenly 


beings. For in human nature he is Lord of the universe, ch. ii. 5—10. 
It was this nature, too, which gave him a nearer and more endearing sym- 
pathy with his followers; and by taking this upon him, he was enabled 
to make an expiatory offering for sin by his death; so that he is 
now fitted not only to exercise compassion toward men, but to save 
them from the bondage of sin, and from its condemning power, ch. ii. 
11—18. 

Having thus disposed of this topic, he next proceeds to compare Jesus, 
the head of the new dispensation, with Moses, the head of the ancient 
one. Like Moses, he was set over the house of God, and entrusted with 
it, and was faithful to his trust. But the honour due to Jesus is as much 
more than that due to Moses, as the builder of a house is worthy of more 
honour than the house itself. Christ too was set over God’s house as a 
Son ; but Moses only as a servant, ch. iil. 1—6. 

If now the Israelites of old were solemnly admonished to hearken to 
the precepts given under the Mosaic dispensation; then surely believers 
in Christ may be more solemnly urged, to beware of disobedience to his 


injunctions, ch. iii, 7—19. And this warning holds good, and is appli-’ 


cable in all respects, because the rest which was promised to believers in 
ancient times, and was lost through unbelief, is still proffered to all who 
believe in Jesus and persevere in their profession, and only to believers, 
ch. iv. 1—10. Awful commination is indeed still uttered against those 
who are guilty of apostacy, ch. iv, 11—13. 
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‘Thus much for the comparison of Christ with Moses. Next, the writer 
proceeds to compare Jesus, as a priest, with the Jewish priesthood, and 
particularly with the high priest, the most dignified of all who were 
invested with the sacerdotal office. 

He first introduces Christ as a compassionate high priest, and exalted 
to the highest dignity in the heavens, ch. iv. 14—16. Next, he states 
the various things which are attached to the priesthood, as existing 
among the sons of Levi. (1.) A high priest must present oblations and 
sacrifices, ch. v. 1. (2.) He must be compassionate and sympathetic 
towards others, and especially so, as he is himself frail and erring, 
ch. v,2, 3. (3.) He must be appointed of God to this office, ch. v. 4. 

In all these respects, he now goes on to make a comparison of Jesus, 
the high priest of Christianity, and to shew his superiority. He shews,— 

First, that Christ was divinely appointed a priest, and that of the 
highest order, ch. v. 5, 6. 

Next, he shews that Christ our great high priest was compassed with 
human infirmity, like other priests, so that, like them, he was fitted to 
exercise compassionate sympathy, ch. v. 7,8. But after he had suffered, 
he was raised to glory and became a high priest of the most exalted 
order, i. e. of the order of Melchisedek, ch. v. 9, 10. 

_ The difficulty of the subject now suggested, affords an occasion for 
the writer to advert to the state of religious ignorance, in which those 
were whom he addressed, ch. v. 1! —14; to exhort them to come out of 
it, and to warn them against the fearful danger that would result from 
not doing so, ch. vi. 1—8. To this he subjoins commendation as to 

some things, and powerful motives of encouragement, ch. vi. 9—20. 

_ He now resumes the subject of Melchisedek ; shews the superiority of 

his priesthood over that of the sons of Levi, ch. vii. 1—10; and then 

argues that Christ, who was a perpetual priest of the like order with 

Melchisedek, must of course be superior to the Jewish priests, ch. vil. 

11—25. 

Christ too, as high priest, differed in one important respect from other 
priests, viz. in that he needed no sacrifice for himself, as an erring, sinful 
man, like the sons of Levi, but was sinless and perfect, yea, even exalted 
to a state of supreme glory, ch. vii. 26—28. 

The great object, however, at which the writer is going to aim in the 
sequel of his epistle, is, to shew that the high priest of Christianity offi- 
ciates in heaven for his followers, ch. viii 1, 2. The Jewish priests per- 
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form their functions in a temple, which is merely an image of the hea- 
venly one, ch. viii. 3—6. 

The new covenant, of which Jesus is mediator, is altogether superior, 
also, to the old, ch. viii. 6—13. The ordinances and apparatus of ser- 
vice attached to this, were all mere types of heavenly things, ch. ix. 1—10. 
The services themselves were imperfect, as to the end attained by them, 
since they accomplished nothing more than external purification ; but the 
blood of Christ sanctifies internally, and procures eternal redemption and 
an everlasting inheritance, for all the chosen of God in every age of the 
world, ch. ix. L1—15, , 

The new testament, which gives an inheritance to the people of God, 
was sanctioned by the death of Jesus, ch. ix. 15. Such is the custom in 
regard to testaments, ch. ix. 16,17. As a symbol of this, even the first 
covenant, (dcaSi)cn,) with all the apparatus attached to it, was sanc- 
tioned by blood, i. e. the emblem of death, ch. ix. 18—22. If the 
earthly sanctuary was thus consecrated, then the heavenly one must be 
so, by a sacrifice of a still higher nature, ch. ix. 23, 24. Sacrifices in 
the earthly temple must be often repeated; but the sacrifice of Christ 
did, once for all, accomplish the great purposes for which it was offered, 
ch, ix. 24—28. 

Indeed, no legal sacrifices could make any real atonement for sin, 
ch. x. 1—4. Therefore Christ voluntarily proffered himself as a sin 
offering, entirely and for ever to effect this, ch. x. 5—18. 

Thus is completed the comparison of Christ, and of his functions as a 
priest in the heavenly tabernacle, with the Jewish priests and their func- 
tions in the earthly tabernacle. In all respects, Jesus, the high priest of 
the Christian religion, appears greatly superior. 

The writer now proceeds to various bold and powerful exhortations, 
mixed with awful warnings against defection from the Christian religion, 
ch. x. 19—31. He sets before them the effects of persevering faith, in 
the ancient patriarchs, prophets, and distinguished worthies, ch. xi. 1—40. 
This he follows up with continued exhortations, and encouragements, 
and warnings, ch. xii. 1—29; and then closes his epistle with divers 
practical directions, cautions, and salutations, ch. xiii. 1—25, 

Such is the brief view of the course of thought and reasoning in our 
epistle. It is plain that there are three great points of comparison in it, 
which constitute the main object at which the writer aims, in order that 
he may show the superiority of Christianity over Judaism. 
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I. The superiority of Christ, the mediator of the new covenant, over 


-angels who were employed as mediators, when the old covenant was 


established,—chap. i. ii, 

II. The superiority of Christ, the head of the new dispensation, over 
Moses, the head of the old,—chap. iii. iv. 

Ill. The superiority of Christ as high priest of the new dispensation, 
and of the services which he performs, over the priesthood of the Mosaic 


institution, and all the services which were appropriate to their office,— 


Che vic ks x. 18; 

Exhortations, warnings, reproofs, and encouragements, are intermixed 
in some manner with the main discussions: e. g. ch. ii, 1—4; iii. 1; 
ll. 7—iv. 16; iv. 11—vi. 20; but from ch. x. 19 to the end of the 
epistle, nearly all is of the nature just described ; so that about one half 
of the epistle is of a parenetical or hortatory nature. 

In judging of the relevancy and importance of the subjects discussed 
in our epistle, it is very plain, that we are not to make up an opinion, 
deduced merely from viewing the present necessities and condition of 


Christians. We were not born Jews, nor educated as such. We have 
none of their prejudices, peculiar sympathies, temptations, and trials. 
_ What was adapted to them, in the days of Paul, and under the circum- 
stances above described; nay, what was absolutely indispensable for 


_ their instruction, reproof, and confirmation, may, in many respects, be 





scarcely appropriate to us, in our condition and circumstances. Such is 
indeed the fact, in regard to many of the things introduced into the 
epistle to the Hebrews; as I shall have occasion hereafter repeatedly to 


- notice. But who, that judges with any good degree of candour and 
fairness, would ever think of bringing it as an accusation against our 


author, that he has inserted in his epistle, that which was altogether 


appropriate to those whom he addressed, although it may not, and does 
not, have an equal bearing upon all times and nations? Surely, the last 
ground of just accusation which can be advanced against any writer, is, 
that “ he has written in a manner peculiarly adapted to accomplish the 
end for which he wrote.” In what a different plight would the world of 
authors be, if all of them were justly liable to such an imputation ! 

Of necessity, now, many things addressed to the Jews of Paul’s day, 
are comparatively inapplicable to us. So far, however, as our circum- 
stances agree with theirs in any respect, just so far the spirit of what 
was said to them will apply to us. So far as what was said to them was 
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founded in general Christian truths and principles, just so far we may be 
instructed and guided by it. Consequently, as it must follow from these 
positions, the epistte, while it contains many things appropriate to the 
Hebrews of early times, also contains many which can never cease to 
interest the church of God, while Christianity exists in the world. 

These general views may serve to aid the critical student, in com- 
mencing the exegetical study of our epistle. The more particular detail 
of what is here hinted, is reserved for the introductions to various parts 
of the epistle, which are inserted, pro re naéd, in the body of the com- 
mentary which follows. 
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The object of the writer being to commend Christianity to those whom he addressed, 
in such a manner as to prevent defection from this religion; he begins by setting forth 
Christ as the author of the new revelation which God had made to men, ch.i.1. He 
then touches upon the dignity of his office; he is Lord of the universe ; which, indeed, 
he also created, ver. 2. He is the true image of God, and the representative of his 
glory and perfections to men ; he is endowed with sovereign power ; and having made 
atonement for the sins of men, he is exalted to the highest majesty in the heavens, 
ver. 3. This mediator of the new dispensation is exalted above angels, who were the 
mediators of the ancient one. His name, SON, is more exalted than theirs; for they 
have not been addressed, like him, with such an appellation, ver. 4,5. He is the 
object of worship by the angels; while they are employed only as the swift and ready 
messengers of God, ver. 6,7. The King Messiah has an eternal and righteous 
dominion ; and is elevated, on account of his love of righteousness, to honour and 
happiness above all other kings, ver. 8, 9. Him, too, the sacred writer addresses, as 
the Creator of the heavens and the earth, and as immutable and imperishable, ver. 
10—12. But no exaltation to such dominion is conferred upon angels, ver. 13; they 
are only ministerial agents, employed for the good of those who are to be heirs of the 
salvation which Christ bestows, ver. 14. 

If such be the dignity and elevation of the Messiah, then, surely he may justly 
demand the attentive consideration of all which he addresses to his followers. Obedi- 
ence to the ancient revelation was enforced by just and unavoidable penalties ; how can 
the neglect of the new and more perfect one go unpunished? ch. ii. 1, 2. Especially 
must this be the case, since it was promulgated by Christ himself in person, and was 
confirmed, on the part of God, by a great variety of wondrous miracles, ver. 3, 4. 


CHAP, I 


‘H mpoc ‘Efpaiove exisroh}. See, on this title, § 10. p. 35, seq. 

1. THodvpepiic cal rodvrpdrwe, literally in various parts and in various 
ways. Of the Greek commentators, some give a diiferent sense to eacl 
of the words; e. g. Theodoret, todupepic—rie mavrodamac oikovopiac 
onpatyer, ro O& rohurpdrwc, rH Oelwy drraciy 7d dudpopoy, i. e. mohupepOe 
signifies the various dispensations, and modurpdrwe the diversity of 
divine visions. Theophylact interprets the words in question, by dvagdpwe 
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cat rodvedac, diversely, and in various ways. But Chrysostom expresses 
the sense of both words, by ccagépwe simply. Modern commentators are 
divided in the same manner. The Greek idiom allows either mode of 
interpretation ; and precedents may be found for each. See Schleusner 
on the words; and compare Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 4. p. 331; V. p. 667, 
ed. Potter. If the two words be construed separately, then woAvpepoe 
should be interpreted as referring to the matter of ancient revelation, 
given in different parts and at different times, thus conveying the idea 
of the gradual development of truth in different ages and by different 
persons ; and zoAvrpézwe must be understood as indicating the various 
ways in which these revelations were communicated, i. e. by dreams, 
visions, symbols, Urim and Thummim, prophetic ecstacy, &c. But if 
both words are regarded, as being used only to designate with intensity 
the variety of ancient revelations, (and such a mode of phraseology is 
very common both in the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures,) then the whole 
may be paraphrased thus: ‘‘ God, who in ancient times made communi- 
cations, in many different ways, by the prophets to the fathers, hath,” 
&c. The word zodrvpepwc does not, of itself, signify sundry times; but 
still, the idea of various parts or portions, which it does properly signify, 
may very naturally be understood as implying diverse times at which, 
or occasions on which, the different parts of revelation were communi- 
cated; or the idea of rodupep@e may be simply that of repetiéion, so 
that often would well communicate the sense of it. In this way I have 
ventured to translate it. 

Of the two modes of interpreting these words, I rather prefer that 
which separates them, and gives a distinct meaning to each. The writer 
evidently designs to present an antithesis between the manner of the 
ancient and the Christian dispensation. This antithesis is rendered more 
striking, if we understand the first clause in the verse thus: “ God, who 
in ancient times made communications to the fathers by the prophets, in 
sundry parts and in various ways, has now made a revelation to us by 
his Son;” i. e. he has completed the whole revelation, which he intends 
to make under the new dispensation, by his Sor, by his Son only, and 
not by a long continued series of prophets, as of old. The apostles, 
and other inspired writers of the New Testament, received their com- 
munications from the Son, who gave them the Holy Spirit, Matt. xi. 27, 
comp. John xiv. 26; xvi. 13; and facts shew, that the Christian revela- 
tion was completed, during that generation who were contemporary with 
the Saviour, when he dwelt on earth. 
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Uddrar, in anciént times ; for communications by prophets to the Jews 
had ceased, from the time of Malachi and his contemporaries, i. e. for 
the space of about four hundred years. Hence, the writer avoids using 
an expression which would imply, that revelations had been continued 
down to the time then present. By adda, he evidently means to 
designate the whole time, during which communications of the Divine 
will were continued under the former dispensation. 

Aadjoac most commonly designates oral communication. But since 
the writer here affirms, that God had spoken (AaAjeac) rodurpdrde, it 
must of course be understood (as indeed it is often used) to designate 
the more general idea of communication made in any manner, by visions, 
symbols, &c. as well as by voices. 

Toig marpacw, ancestors; see Wahl’s Lex. We might naturally 
expect that jay would be subjoined; but Paul commonly uses the 
word warépec in the sense just noted, without the pronoun annexed. 
See Rom. ix. 5; xi. 28; xy. 8. 

’Ev roic mpophraic, by the prophets. The use of éy with the dative, 


instead of ova with the genitive, is frequent in the New Testament; as 


- any one may see in Wahl's Lexicon, éy no. 3,a. The frequent use 


of it, in this way, is a Hebraism; for év corresponds to the Hebrew 3, 


which is employed with great latitude of signification, and in cases of the 
same nature as that in question; e.g. Hosea i. 2, the word of the Lord 
by Hosea, YWITA. But an occasional use of év in a similar way, by 
native Greek writers, may also be found; e.g. Thucyd. VII. 11, what 
has been done before, ye know, év &ddAaug TwodAat¢ émtsodaic, by many 
other letters. 

Tpogfrac, in the language of the New Testament, means, not only 
those who predict future events, but all who were employed by God, as 
the medium of making religious communications of any kind to his 
people. 

"En goydrov roy hpepay, in many copies éx’ éoxarwy rv jpepdv. The 
LXX. use both forms of expression, as a translation of the Hebrew 
DDT TITS ; thus showing that they were regarded by them as 
synonymes. It is a matter of indifference, as to the sense of the text, 
which reading is adopted. 

The meaning of the phrase is best understood, from a comparison 
of the corresponding expressions in Hebrew. In the Old Testament, 
DTT NINN, NOS ITN, and AION Di, are often employed 
synonymously ; and all of them to designate the general idea of here- 
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after, at a future time, in the sequel. Whether this future time be 
more or less remote, depends entirely on the context, and scope of the 
passage. See Gen. xlix. 1. Numb. xxiv. 14. Deut. tv. 30. Prov. 
xxxi. 25. But DY} NNN, in particular, is used to denote the 
future period in which the Messiah (6 épxdpevoc) was to appear ; 
Isa. ii. 2. Hos, iti, 5. Micah iv. 1. Joel iii. 1, [Eng. i. 28,] JD TAN: 
This phrase (as it would seem from the usage in these places) early 
passed into a kind of technical designation of the time of the Messiah, 
or rather of the new dispensation under him. Thus Rabbi Nachmanides, 
on Gen. xlix. 1, says, “All our doctors agree, that DYD"7 TTS means, 
the times of the Messiah.” That such a use of the phrase in question, 
was already an established one, in the time of our Saviour, is abundantly 
evident, from the frequency with which ai éoyarat jjépae is employed in 
the New Testament, to designate the period of the Christian dispensation. 
Like other appellations, acquired in a similar way, (comp. Luke vii. 20,) 
it continued to be employed, after the ‘“‘last days,” i. e. the Christian 
dispensation, had commenced ; and it is employed to designate any part 
of the time which this dispensation comprises: being limited only by 
the context, in the same manner, as the Hebrew DT YTS &ec. as 
exhibited above. In John vi. 39, 40. 44. 54, and xi. 24, éoyarn hpépa is 
indeed used to denote the end of time, when the resurrection of the dead 
will take place. But, in each of these cases, dvashow or dvasaoic accom- 
panies it, so as to save all doubt in respect to its meaning. In all other 
cases, it designates the period of the new dispensation. Many 
synonymous expressions are also employed, to designate the same 
idea: e.g. 6 Eoxaroc Kaipdc, of Eoyaror Karpot, } éoxdrn Spa, and 
bsepor Karpol. 

The Jews, it is said, divided the periods of the world into mn DoT, 
the present age or world, i.e. the period of the Mosaic dispensation, and 
Rant pon, the age or world to come, i. e. the time of the Messiah’s 
reign. The former is called, in the New Testament, 6 aidy ovroc, 6 viv 
aiwy rov Kdopou Tovrou, 6 aiwy 6 évestwc, wapdc dutoc, and 6 aiwy: the 
latter, 6 aidy 6 péd\rwv— py bpevoc—Exeivoc, ol du@dvec ETEDY OMEVOL, 7H) OlKOU~ 
pflévn 7) péXdovoa. This latter class of expressions, thus understood, are 
equivalent to the phrases éoyarar hutpar, toxardy ipepoy, &e. 
~ Such is the representation of Wahl, (on the word aiwy, in his Lexicon,) 
of Brettschneider (Lex.), and of other critics, in regard to this subject. 
But that it is too definitely made, and therefore not in all respects well 
founded, is quite clear from the ay authority to which Wahl refers ; 
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« €. Buxtorf. Lex. Chald. sub voc. pdiy. The Rabbins certainly used 
MT oy for mundus hic, mundus habitabilis; also for mundus medius, 
i, e, the regions of the air, stars, firmament, &c.; and for mundus supre- 
mus, i.e. of angels and spirits. It is equally certain, that they employed 
nan poy for mundus post resurrectionem mortuorum, mundus anima- 
rum a corpore solutarum, as well as for the age of the Messiah. Bux- 
torf merely says, ‘‘ Quidam per kan poly intelligent FPWR VD, dies 
‘Messiae.” It would seem, then, that Wahl and Bretischneider have 
made an excessive use of the supposed Rabbinic sense of the word aidy. 

Be this, however, as it may; from the Old Testament usage we may 
easily make out (as I have endeavoured to do,) the sense of én’ éoydrov 
tov Huépwv. The phrase, in Heb. i. 1, appears to mean, during the last 
dispensation, or, under the last period, viz. that of the Messiah. 

Tovrwy, THESE last days, is as much to say, ‘‘ The period in question 
‘has already commenced.” 

‘Hpiy, to us, by a xoivworc, i. e, a figure of speech, or mode of speak- 
ing, in which the writer joins himself with those whom he addresses. 
The meaning is, to Christians, to the church; not excluding others, but 
intending still to designate, in this place, particularly himself and those 
to whom he wrote. So Luke uses fyiy for Christians, in chap. i. 1, 
and Paul, in like manner, often, in his epistles. 

*Ey vig, i.e. du rod viov. So Chrysostom and Theophylact; for éy 
here is used as above, in éy rote zpogfrarc. That the article would be 
added to vio here, if the phrase was constructed according to the com- 
‘mon usage of the Greek language, and of the New Testament writers, is 
quite obvious ; although I find none of the modern commentators who 
take notice of it. In accordance with this principle, both Chrysostom 
and Theophylact supply it in their paraphrase, expressing the sense by 
Oia Tov viov. After all the rules which have been laid down respecting 
the insertion or omission of the article in Greek, and all the theories 
which have been advanced, he who investigates for himself, and is guided 
only by facts, will find not a little that 1s arbitrary in the actual use of 
it. The cases are certainly very numerous, where Greek writers insert 
or reject it at pleasure. What is this but an arbitrary use of it? Some 
very sensible remarks on this subject may: be found, in Lawrence’s 
Remarks on our English Version. 

It is plain, in the present case, that vig is monadic ; that it designates 
one individual peculiarly distinguished; and that the pronoun abroi is 
omitted after it; on all which accounts, (according to theory,) the 
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article should be added. But all the Codices of the New Testament 
agree in omitting it. The circumstance is in itself of but little import- 
ance; still, as it has an important bearing upon theories which respect 
the use of the article, it well deserves particular notice. 

Perhaps vig, in this case, may be employed as a kind of proper name, 
(just as we now use it;) and on this account it omits the article, by a 
license usual in respect to proper names, & 

Some distinguished commentators have maintained, that the sentiment 
of Heb. i. 1, is in direct opposition to the opinion commonly received by 
the Christian fathers, and still very generally maintained, viz. that the 
Son of God made all the revelations to the ancient prophets; and that 
all the theophanies, mentioned in the Old Testament, are to be ascribed 
to the Logos. These commentators suppose their own views, in opposi- 
tion to the sentiment of those fathers, to be confirmed by Heb. ii. 1—4; 
where the aggravated guilt of those who reject the gospel, which was 
revealed by the Son of God, is urged; and the writer grounds the fact 
of its being aggravated upon the assumption that the law, in ancient 
times, was spoken only by the mediation of angels. But still, though 
this reasoning seems to be satisfactory at first view, it should be remem- 
bered that the writer is there, as well as in Heb. i. 1, speaking of the 
Son of God as incarnate, as possessing our nature, and addressing us in 
it. In this manner he did not address the church, in ancient times; and 
the emphasis may lie upon this circumstance. Comp. John i. 14. For, 
that the Logos, or Christ in his divine nature, did make revelations to 
the ancient church, seems to be an obvious deduction from John xii. 
41. 1 Cor. x. 9; x. 4, and other like passages. 

2. “Ov ESnxe kAnooréuoy ravrwv, whom he has constituted lord of all, 
i. e. of the universe. “ESnxe, constituted, appointed, ordained; see Wahl 
on_riSnur, no. 3. In the same sense the Greeks employ riSnpe. 

KAnporéuoy, lord, possessor, in accordance with the Hebrew idiom, 
In classic Greek, cAnporéuoe is (1.) One who acquires any thing by lot; 
{2.) One who inherits any thing after the death of the possessor. The 
Son inherited the universe in neither of these ways; consequently. 
rAnporepoc here is employed in the manner of the Hebrew U7), which 
means, fo take into possession in any manner, or simply ¢o “acquire. 
Yo inkerit is only a secondary sense of Wy. The Latins employed 
haeres, in a sense like that here assigned to kAngorézoc. Thus Justinian, 
Inst. II. 19. § ult., Pro haerede gerere, est pro domino gerere ; veteres 
enim Aaeredes pro dominis appellabant. So Festus, Haeres apud anti- 
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quos pro domzno ponebatur. Comp. Gal. iv. 1; Acts x. 46. ii. 36; 
Ps. Ixxxix. 27 [28]; John xvii. 10; which confirm the interpre- 
tation here given, as to the correctness of the sentiment which it 
conveys. 

"Ac 05, by whom. It is contended here da is not limited to signify 
the instrumental cause (so called), but that it often designates the 
principal cause. This is true; see Wahlon da, 1. c. where both the 
class cal and New Testament usage of da, in this sense, is shewn. But 
there is still a poosibility of the sense which Grotius gives it here, viz. 
on account of whom; see Wahl, no. 2., and to the instances there 
adduced of dua used with the genitive, and signifying on account of, add 
Rom. v. 19, bis. vili. 3; and perhaps 2 Cor. ix. 13; and 2 Pet. i. 3, da 
ddénc. In all these cases, however, dca does not properly denote the 
jinal cause or end for which a thing is done; but only a motive for 
doing it, an instrument, as it were, in bringing it about. To say, that 
the worlds were made on account of the Son, as the final end or object 
of them, would imply something more, or something different from say- 
ing, that they were made by him. The sense which Grotius puts upon 
dua cannot be defended by any examples sufficiently plain, and cogent 
enough to justify the admission of it. 

Tove aidvac éroince, he, [i. e. Sede] made the worlds, or the universe. 
So, beyond any reasonable doubt, aidvec is to be understood in xi. 3, 
and in 1 Tim. i. 17. The singular (aidy) is not employed to designate 
world. The classical use of aidy is (1.) Age, period of time. (2.) Age 
of man, time of life. Aiwvas, then, is used here, (like poly, pyviy, 
in the Chaldee and the later Hebrew), for world, worlds, universe. 
Theodoret explains it as meaning ages ; and so others have since done. 
But what is the sense of the assertion, that God made the ages by his 
Son? If we understand this of the common periods of the life of man; 
or (with Theodoret) of the ages of the world; or of the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations, with others ; what is it to the writer’s purpose 
to assert this, in a passage which is evidently designed to shew the 
exalted pre-eminence of the Son of God. As to the sentiment conveyed 
by the inteipretation which I have adopted, viz. he made the worlds, it 
is confirmed by Eph. iii. 9. Col.i.15—19. Johni. 3,10. 1 Cor. 
viii. 6. Heb. i. 10. See Excursus I. II. 

3. "Oc dy aravyacpa rite ddtne Kae yapakriip tig Uroordcewe abroi. 
The ancient Greek commentators, and after them most of the modern 
ones, have applied these words to the divine nature of Christ. An 
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examination of the imagery which they present is necessary, in order to 
develop their real meaning. 

’Aravyacpa means radiance, light flowing from a luminous body, 
and is a derivate of aravydlw i. q. abydlw, to shine, to emit splendour, 
Adéa, in classical Greek, means ,(1.) Opinion, sentiment, supposition, 
maxim. (2.) Fame, honour, reputation. But in our text, it plainly 
means the same as the Hebrew MAD often does, viz. splendour, bright- 
ness. Comp. Luke ii. 9; ix. 31. Acts xxii. 11; vii. 55. Matt. vi. 29. 
1 Cor. xv. 41. 

Xapaxrijp is properly an engraving or stamping instrument, or, a 
person who engraves or stamps. But it is very commonly employed for 
the figure itself, or image engraved or stamped, e. g. upon coins, 
stones, metal, wood, or wax. So our English version, express image, 1. e. 
image expressed or stamped. Hence, because the resemblance between 
the figure enstamped, and the instrument by which it is enstamped, is 
so exact, xapaxrijo means also, exact image, resemblance, or deline- 
ation. 

‘Yrdoractc, in the classical sense anciently attached to it, means, (1.) 
Foundation, substratum, substructio.  (2.) Steadfastness, courage. 
(3.) Purpose, resolution, determination. (4.) Substance, essence, being. 
In the sense of person, it first began to be used by the Greek writers 
after the Arian controversy commenced. It was employed particularly 
in this way by Athanasius, in order that he might make a distinction 
between oicia and trdoractc, while he maintained that the persons 
(xpocora) in the Trinity were of one ovoia, but yet were three 
irosracec. The sense of person, then, being attached to this word long 
after the New Testament was written, it cannot be properly assigned 
to the word here. It plainly retains the more ancient meaning of sub- 
stance or essence. 

The nature of the imagery, presented by the two phrases in our 
verse, may be thus explained. If God be represented to us under the 
image of splendour, of a luminary, the source of light; then is Christ 
the radiance of that splendour, or the light emitted from that luminary. 
That is, as a luminous body becomes perceptible in consequence of the 
light radiated from it; so God has manifested or exhibited himself to us, 
in the person of his Son. To the same purpose, John says, ‘‘ No man 
hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath revealed him,” John i. 18. So again, 
‘“« He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father,’ ch. xiv. 9; and again, 
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“He that seeth me, seeth him that sent me,” ch. xii. 45. In Col. i. 15, 
Christ is called ‘‘the image of the invisible God,” i. e. he by whom 
the invisible God is, as it were, presented to our inspection. In him, 
God has exhibited to men the perfections of his character, i. e. has 
exhibited 7))y d0fay abvrév, which word is figuratively used to designate 
the divine perfections. So 2 Cor. iv. 6, ddtn¢ rod Seot év xpoowrw "Inood 
Xptorod, i. e. the divine perfections as displayed by Jesus Christ; a 
phrase of the like nature with that which I am endeavouring to explain. 

Again: if God be represented under the image of imdaractc, sub- 
stance, essence, then is Christ the development of that substance to our 
view; he is the image, representation, or delineation of it. As an 
image upon a coin presents the exact lineaments of the stamp which 
made it; so does Christ present the yapaxrje of the Father, he presents 
us with his likeness, i. e. reveals to us, in his person and work, just and 
proper views of the perfections of the Father. So, the old Syriac Ver- 
sion renders irdoractc abrod by alo2s|, ie. his substance, 

That both expressions are to be understood figuratively, is beyond 
all doubt; for God is not, in a literal sense, splendour or a luminous 
substance; nor is his trdéoracce, in itself considered, i. e. physically or 
metaphysically considered, capable of being represented to our senses. 

In the opinion, that the verse now under consideration relates to the 
fncarnate Messiah, and not to the Logos in his divine nature simply 
considered, I find that Scott and Beza concur, not to mention others of 
the most respectable commentat*rs. See Excursus III. 

épwy . . . ric duvdpewe abrod, sustaining, 1. e. guiding, managing, 
controlling, the universe by his own powerful word. So Chrysostom 
dtpwv, Touréore kuPepydy, ra duarinrovra ovyKparoy, governing, holding 
together that which is ready to fall asunder, or preserving that which 
is ready to perish. So Paul says of Christ, as euxoy rod Seod, that he 
is before all things kat ra ravra év abry ovvéornxe, Col. i. 17. Pépwr, 
thus employed, corresponds to the Hebrew NW], as used in Isa. xlvi. 3; 
Ixvi. 9, in the sense of cwro, conservo, to sustain and preserve, as a 
mother does her child. The Greeks sometimes joined ¢épew and tyew 
in the same phrase, in order to express the administration of affairs. 
Ta mayra is a common expression in Greek for the unzverse. 

To prypare Tic duvapewe abrov, his own powerful word. Such a mode 
of expression is not, as Ernesti names it, properly a Hebraism ; for it is 
very common in all languages, although more frequent in the Oriental 
than in the Occidental tongues. Atrov, sc. gavrov (not avrov) that is, 
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by his own powerful word, viz. the word of the Son, and not by the 
word of God, as airov would mean. The meaning of the whole phrase 
is, “ He directs and controls the universe by his omnipotent word.” 
It seems to be evidently an expression of the like nature with “‘ God 
said, Let there be light, and there was light,” Gen. i. 3; also, “‘ He 
spake, and it was done; he commanded, and it stood fast,” Psa. 
xxxili. 9. In other terms, the Son has the universe at the control of 
his mere word; an expression signifying omnipotent, irresistible con- 
trol. But inasmuch as the universe was created by him (ver. 2,) it 
surely cannot appear strange that he who made it should control it. 

Ai Eavrod.... rey dpapridy huor, having by himself made expiation 
for our sins. KaSapiopodc usually means purification ; but in Hellenistic 
Greek, it is also employed for expiation; e. g. in Exod. xxix. 36, xxx. 
10, the LXX. use it for the Hebrew ODD, atonement, expiation. 
That caSapiopov cannot be used here in the simple sense of purification 
by moral means, such as doctrine, &c. is evident from its being joined 
with oi éavrod ; which is explained in ch. ii. 14, by ova rod Oavarod; in 
ch. ix. 12, by dia rod idiov alparoe; and in ch. ix. 26, by dua rjc Ovoiac 
airov. This last expression I regard as the full form, expressing what is 
elliptically expressed in our text by oi éavrod. 

After he had thus by the sacrifice of himself made expiation for sin, 
éxaSucev év debid rice peyadwovrne éy inbmroie; he sat down at the right 
of the majesty on high, i. e. of God in the highest heavens, ovpavvic 
being understood after bdndoic; or, of supreme majesty; (see Wahl 
Lex. on otpaydc.) The verb éxdOuce here corresponds to the Hebrew 
1, which, applied to God, and to kings, does not mean simply ¢o sit, 
but to sit enthroned, to sit on a throne; e. g. Ps. il. 4, and often. To 
sit on a throne, or, to sit at the right hand of one on a throne, implies 
here, commanding, ruling, judging. 

Meyarwobrnc, majesty, magnificence, VV IN; 073: mina. Here it is 
the abstract (as grammarians say) used for the Hes i. e. on the right 
hand of the majestic One, or the magnificent One, viz. lan TON. pn". 
So Liber Enochi, (Fabricii Cod. Pseudep. V. T. p. 187 ») évorvoy rite 
dvEne rijc peyahwodync. See Excursus IV. 

4. Toooirw Kpsirrwy .... dvopa, being exalted as much above the 
angels, as he has obtained an appellation more honourable than they. 
Kpeirrwy, praestantior, augustior, of higher rank or place, eminentior. 
Tevdpevoc, constituted, rendered, &c. It is here applied to the elevation 
of the Son to the mediatorial throne, after his death. Acagopwrepor, 
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more eminent, more distinguished; map uvrode, than they, i.e. the 
angels. Tapa, after the comparative degree, appears to be peculiar to 
this epistle. It makes of itself a comparative degree, as used in Rom. 
i, 25; xiv. 5. Heb. i. 9; ii. 7. KexAnvovdunke, obtained, acquired, as 
in ver. 2. "Qvoua, either name, i.e. title, as vide, or rank, dignity. 
Commentators are divided in opinion, respecting which of these meanings 
should be preferred. “But the argument, in the sequel, shows that the 
title, SON, is the ground on which the superiority of Christ over the 
angels is proved. If it be objected, that angels are also called sons ; and 
men too; the answer is easy. No one individal, except Jesus, is ever 
called, by way of eminence, THE SON of God, i. e. the Messiah, or the 
King of Israel, John i. 49. 

The appeal is here made to Jewish readers of the Old Testament, who 
applied Ps. ii. 7, and 2 Sam. vii. 14, to the Messiah. In such a sense 
as in these passages, namely, one that imported supreme dominion and 
authority, neither angels nor men were called sons of God. But Jesus bore 
this title, which, according to the Jewish Scriptures, was indicative of 
supreme dignity; and, consequently, he had an appellation of a more ex- 
alted nature than that of the angels, who are servants, (ch. i. 14,) not lords. 

5. Tut yap... .yeyévynna ote, for to which of the angels said he at 
any time, Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee? Teyévynka 
ge must of course be figuratively understood. . But how? In Ps. il. the 
context shews that the expression here quoted has reference to Christ as 
king, as constituted king or lord over all; see ver. 6, 8, &c. To beget, 
is metaphorical language suited to the name Son; but as Son here 
plainly means Messiah, or the anointed king, dropping the metaphor, 
we come of course to the meaning, constituted, made, appointed, or 
ryevOpmevoc as above. 

In regard to ofpepoy, which has been often construed as meaning, 
from eternity, Theodoret has plainly expressed its true sense; od rijy 
alwviy Sydot yévynow, Gd Thy TH xpdvo ovvelevypervyny, tt does not 
express his eternal generation, but that which is connected with time. 
For surely Christ was exalted to the mediatorial throne in time, i. e. after 
his resurrection; and such an exaltation is the subject of description, in 
the second Psalm. Such a view of the meaning the context also demands, 
where his acquired condition is the particular subject of comparison with 
the rank and condition of the angels. So Chrysostom, after quoting 
ver. 5, Says, raira cipnrat pey cic rv cdpxa, this is spoken concerning his 
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'Byd toot... ei¢ vidvy. In common Greek it would be, éy® Ecopae 
mario a’rov...,vidc pov. The form of expression, air@ cic marépa, cor- 
responds altogether to the Hebrew AN? 45; and pool eic vioy to 12? », 
2 Sam. vii. 14, whence the quotation is taken. The term Son seems 
here to designate one who should be entitled to all the rights and pri- 
vileges of a Son; and in particular, one whe should be an heir to the 
throne of his Father. This same figurative expression, heirship, being 
heir, the writer has applied to the Son in the context, ver. 2.4. Now, 
as the angels are not entitled to such privileges, the appellation Son, 
(which implies a right to them in this case,) shows that he to whom it is 
applied, is elevated above the angels. And this is the position, which 
the argument in Heb. i. is designed to establish. 

If we may credit Abarbanel, the ancient Jewish doctors held that the 
Messiah would be exalted above Abraham, Moses, and the angels. 
However this may be, the apostle, in applying this and the following 
quotations to the Messiah, must have supposed himself addressing 
those, who would readily concede that they ought to be thus applied. 
Otherwise, we cannot suppose that he could have regarded this mode 
of reasoning as at all efficacious, or adapted to convince those to whom 
he wrote. 

Ver. 6. "Oray o€ radu «+e éyet, again also, when he bringeth his 
Jirst-begotten into the world, he saith ; a passage replete with difficulties. 
Does réduv qualify cicayadyn? Or is it to be transposed thus, mdduv de, 
dray, x. t-.¢@ Many contend for this transposition ; and Abresch cites 
what he calls similar instances of a metathesis, in Acts xiil. 27. 1 Cor. 
iv. 18; 2 Cor. vii.6. These, however, come short of establishing his 
position. Admitting the transposition in question, we must translate 
mad, k. tT. dh. by again, 1. e. in another passage of scripture, when he 
introduces, &c. But this transposition is unnecessary, even if the sense 
here given to waduy be retained ; for we may translate equally well, but when, 
in another place, he introduces, &c. One might translate rdw hete, 
(with Storr, Wahl, and others,) on the other hand, on the contrary, 
i. e. God speaks in quite a different way to the angels, when he intro- 
duces his first begotten into the world, viz. instead of calling them sons, 
he commands them to worship his Son. See Wahl’s Lex. on rédu. 
So Schneider, radu, im’ Gegentheile, (ex adverso,) specially in com- 
posites, as rahiponpoc, contradictory, &c. There is no ground for the 
sneer with which Schulz treats Storr’s translation of wédw by hingegen, 
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After all, however, I am more inclined to interpret mdaduv here as 
meaning again, i.e. something in addition to what had been already 
said or stated. But as the position, which the writer has given it, is 
somewhat different from that of the preceding cal rdw, (which com- 
mences the clause or assertion in which it stands), I suppose the writer 
means to convey the idea, by using 82 wédw in the latter case, that 
what he is going to suggest is only additional matter, and not simply 
additional scriptural quotation. Certain it is, that, on other occasions, 
where he cites several texts of scripture continuously, he uses cal rédu 
in the same way before each citation; e. g. Heb. ii. 12, 13. [The asser- 
tions of our author, (according to the views which I have of the use of 38 
_ wad here), would run thus, “‘ God declares in the scripture, that he 
has begotten the Messiah his Son; and again, that he is his Father, and 
the Messiah his Son; and God has also said, (which shews the supe- 
riority of Christ over angels), that all the angels must worship him.” 
In this way all is natural and easy. ] 

As another reason for translating as I have done, it may be adieg 
that no direct antithesis (between the declarations, that God had be- 
gotten the Messiah his Son, and that the latter was the Son of God the 
Father, contained in ver. 5) is found in verse 6.. This is a sufficient 
reason for avoiding here the translation which Storr, Wahl, and others, 
have given to radu, viz. ex adverso, hingegen=ét évavriac. I have no 
doubt that mad may have, and sometimes has, such a meaning; but it 
is unnecessary here, and on the whole, it is an improbable one 

Eicaydyn, k. t.. Does this mean to introduce into the world, in the 
same sense as we now speak of introducing one fo the world, i.e. 
announcing him to them? This is the common mode of interpretation. 
But some interpret cicayayn by commend, producere et conspicuum facere. 
Others, (with Chrysostom and Theophylact), dray éyyxempion abre riy 
oixoupévny, when he delivers the world into his hands, i.e. makes him 
king over all; a sense which zntroducing to the world, or into the world, 
will hardly bear. None of these interpretations seem to accord with the 
usus loquendi of the New Testament. Eicayayety cic ryy olxoupévny and 
arooréhety eic Tov Kéopor, are plainly phrases of equivalent import ; and 
the latter is repeatedly used concerning Christ, John ili. 17; x. 36, and 
employed to denote either his birth, or his appearing before the world in 
his public character. Such, too, is the Rabbinic usage of pov Na 
Comp. Heb. x. 5. John xvi. 28; xvili. 37; 1.9. It is not, then, an 
introduction of the Son to the world by prophecy, as expressed in the 
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Old Testament, which is here spoken of; but an introduction in fact, 
i.e. his birth, or perhaps his entrance on his public office. It was at 
that time, as it would seem, that the angels received the command in 
question, Gregory Nyssen says, xa$d 70 kriordv ijvocey éaurg, eioax2ij- 
vat éyerae cic THY Kriow, as he united that which was created with 
himself, he is said to be introduced into the creation; cited by Theoph. 
in locum. 

Kai mpooxvyycdrwoay airo.... Seov, let all the angels of God 
worship him. Compare with this, Luke i. 11, seq.; i. 26, seq.; in par- 
ticular, ii. 8, seq.; where the angelic choir appear, and celebrate the 
birth of the Saviour. The «ai here denotes, that the sentence quoted 
stood in connexion with something else which preceded it ; but as this is 
not quoted also, the cai cannot well be translated. 

If this exposition be admitted, (and it appears to be supported both 
by the wsws loguendi of the New Testament, and by fact), then we need 
not be very solicitous, whether the passage in Deut. xxxil. 43 (Sept.), or 
in Ps. xevii. 7, is here quoted by the writer; nor whether either of them 
is quoted. See Excursvus VI. 

If I haye rightly interpreted ver. 5 and 6, the meaning may be briefly 
expressed thus; ‘‘ Prediction in the scripture assigned to the Son a 
rank above that of the angels, and occurrences at his birth demonstrate 
such to be the fact.” 

Ver. 7. Kat mpdc pév ss. wupdc, moreover, with respect to the 
angels it is said, Who maketh his angels winds, and his ministering 
servants flaming fire; i.e. who maketh his angels that serve him the 
ministers of his will, as the winds and the lightning are. The Hebrew 
ara) We, and Greek wupd¢e pddya, often mean lightning ; as plainly 
they do here. The whole phrase is susceptible of another interpreta- 
tion; viz. who making his angels winds, i.e. swift as the winds, and his 
servants lightning, i.e. rapid, or terrible, or resistless as the lightning. 
But this does not suit the design for which the apostle quotes it, so well 
as the first interpretation. His object is to shew, that the angels are 
employed simply in a ministerial capacity; while the Son is Lord of all. 
Our English version, which has rendered iq} (Ps. civ. 4,) by spirits, 
gives an erroneous view of the meaning of the original. 

Others construe the Hebrew original thus, Who maketh the winds his 
messengers, and the lightnings his servants; and they defend this by 
alleging, that the context in the Psalm shews the design of the writer to 
be, only to declare the glory of God as displayed in the visible creation : 
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and consequently, it is inapposite to suppose him here to be speaking of 
the angels, as an order of invisible, intelligent beings. But in Ps. civ. 
1—3, the invisible as well as visible majesty of God is described; and 
it is natural that the writer should proceed, and augment the force of his 
description, by introducing the angels as the ministering servants of the 
Deity. Besides, the Hebrew does not allow us properly to translate, 
Who maketh the winds his angels or messengers. In order to mean 
this, the Hebrew must be written PON? nin mwy, and not 
(as now) Nin YON Mwy. See HebinGram! sect, 197,18 cand 
comp. in Ps. civ. 3, yun pay Dwi, which surely cannot be rendered, 

be rendered, “« Who maketh his chariot clouds.” 

As to déye, in this verse, it is clear that the nominative cannot be 
Sedc, for then the quotation would be in the jirst person, as it is in ver. 5, 
above. The nominative, beyond all reasonable doubt, is  ypad}, or 
6 vouoc. I have rendered déye in the passive voice, merely to avoid 
expressing the nominative, since the writer has not expressed it. To 
the same purpose Storr and Schulz, heisst es, tt is said. So the usual 
appeal in the Mishna, ON. Compare also gyct, in 1 Cor. vi. 16. 
The quotation, in our verse, is from Ps. civ. 4. 

Ver. 8, 9. IIpdc o& roy vidy ...- aiwmoc, but respecting the Son, [he 
saith], Thy throne, O God, is eternal. Opdvoc is plainly the emblem 
of dominion; because kings, when acting in their capacity as rulers, 
were accustomed to sit on thrones. ‘O Sede is not the nominative case, 
as some have maintained, but the vocative. It is the usual vocative, 
and nearly the only form of it, throughout the Septuagint; e.g. 
Ps. iii. 7; iv. 1; v.10; vii. 1, et passim. The Attics, moreover, fre- 
yuently retain the form of the nominative, in the vocative of the second 
declension. Buttman’s Gram. sect. 33, n. 2. To translate the phrase 
by God is thy throne, would be to introduce a mode of expression 
foreign to the wsus loguendi of the Scriptures; for where is God ever 
said to be the throne of his creatures? And what could be the sense of 
such an expression? Throne is the emblem of dominion, not of support. 
So Theoph. Spdvoc yap .... 6 Bacrrelag cipPorov. Figuratively used, 
as here, it is of the same import as sceptre, paGcoc. Gesenius renders 
the phrase, thy God’s throne is eternal, i.e. the throne which God gives 
thee. But this is doing violence to DYN NDI, which, to support his 
rendering, should be TN NDD, the pronoun following the second of 
two uouns in regimen, according to the usual custom, Heb. Gram, 
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PéBdoc evSirnrog . . . . gov, a sceptre of justice is the sceptre 
of thy kingdom, or, thy reign is just. The former clause designates 
the perpetuity of the Son’s reign; the present one, its equitable 
nature. It is quite plain, too, that the two clauses are a poetic 
parallelism, as they belong to Ps. xlv. 7; and also that the subject 
of both clauses is the ame, viz. the dominion or reign of the Son or 
Messiah. 

"Hydrnoac . . . avopia, thou hast loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity, i. e. thou hast administered the affairs of thy government in a 
manner altogether just; or, thine equity is highly conspicuous. Such a 
negative form of expression (kal éuioncac avopiar,) following an affir- 
mative one, is very common in the Scriptures, and is designed to give 
intensity to the affirmative assertion which precedes it. Comp. John 
i. 3, 20. et al. seepe. 

Ava rotro . . . « ayadddoewe, because of this, O God, thy God has 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness. But the phrase is equally sus- 
ceptible of the rendering, God, thy God, has anointed thee, &c.; and 
this without any alteration of the general sense of the passage. Theo- 
phylact, however, thought otherwise; for he says “‘ 6 Yedc, avrt rot db 
Seé éort, aS Our enemy Symmachus (here a credible witness) affirms, who 
renders the Hebrew thus, Seé, 6 Sede cov.” 

"Edawy ayadd\udoewe, i. €. kar’ Ehavoy. Kings were anointed with oil, 
in order to consecrate them to their office; see Ps. ii. 6. 1 Sam. x. 1, 
xvi. 13. But perfumed oil, or precious ointment, was often employed 
also on festive occasions; and honoured guests at an entertainment were 
often bedewed with it. That étaov ayad\cdcewe here does not mean the 
oil of consecration to office, is plain, from the consideration, that the 
administration of the kingly office is described, in the preceding context, 
as having already existed. The meaning then must be, “ God has 
exalted his Son, with honor greater than that bestowed on kings,” or, 
“< bestowed a higher joy on him than on other kings.” 

Tlapa rove perdxoue cov, lit. in comparison with thine associates, i. e. in 
office, viz. kings. God has bestowed a higher reward, a greater honor, 
on the king Messiah, than on any other kings. ; 

Thus much for the words. The general sentiment remains to be stated. 
The words are quoted from Ps. xlv. 6,7. That this whole psalm relates 
to the Messiah, has been generally believed by Jewish and Christian 
commentators; and it is at last acknowledged by Rosenmiiller, in the 
second edition of his C@mm. in Psalmos. All other explanations seem 
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liable to insuperable difficulties; and this, one may hope, will soon be 
universally felt and acknowledged. 

That the whole Psalm relates to the Messiah, however, as mediatorial 
king, can scarcely be doubted by any one who compares together all its 
different parts. The king is called DION, Sede. Does the word Sedge 
here denote the divine, or the kingly nature or condition of the Messiah ? 
Most interpreters, who admit the doctrine of the Saviour’s divine nature, 
contend for the first of these senses; as I have myself once done, in a 
former publication. But further examination has led me to believe, that 
there are grounds to doubt of such an application of the word 3edg, in this 
passage. The king, here called Sedc, has for himself a Sedg; “ thy God 
hath anointed thee.” The same king has associates (perdxove,) i., e. 
others who, in some respects, are in a similar condition or office. As 
divine, who are péroxoe with the Saviour? -Besides, his equity, his 
government, his state, as described in Ps. xlv. are all such as belong to 
the King Messiah. Now, as Elohim is a title sometimes given to kings 
or magistrates, as one may see in Ps. Ixxxii. 1,6; comp. John x. 35, (in 
Ex. vii. 1; and iv. 16, it is a different case,) although no one individual 
king or magistrate is ever called simply Elohzm, may not this title be 
applied, in a sense altogether peculiar and pre-eminent, to the Messiah 
as king ; designating his great superiority over all other kings, and distin- 
guishing him as odySpovoc with God, as ‘‘ King of kings, and Lord of 
lords?” Rey. xvii. 14; Comp. Heb. i. 3, and the note on ékaSiey év 
defg, x. 7. Such an explanation, to say the least, removes some of the 
difficulties which attend the usual one; while the following verses leave 
no just room to doubt what was the opinion of the writer of our epistle, 
in regard to the divine nature of the Messiah. 

The perpetuity of the kingdom mentioned here, may be the same as 
that in Luke i. 33; with which is to be compared 1 Cor. xv. 24—28. 
Indeed, it must be such, allowing the kingdom of the Messiah to be the 
one which is here meant. 

Ver. 10. Kal, od car’ dpyacg . . . « eepedlwoac, also, Thou, Lord, in 
the beginning didst lay the foundation of the earth. This verse is, by 
construction, necessarily connected with the preceding ones; ver. 7, 
Kat mpoc pev rove dyyédove Aéeyec—ver. 8, mpd¢ dé roy vidy [Ayer] ver. 10. 
kat [i. e. mpdc Tov vioy héye.] An address to Jehovah here, considered 
simply as creator, is utterly irrelevant to the scope of the writer, and to 
‘the object which he evidently has in view. Both the grammatical con- 
struction, and the plain design of the passage, unite in declaring this. 

U 
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Kar’ dpxac, in the Hebrew, Ps. cii. 25, it is mp, of old, formerly, 
equivalent to NWN A in Gen. i. 1. Kdpee in the New Testament and 
Septuagint, corresponds both to M77 and DN or OWDN, in the Hebrew. 
Here it corresponds to DN, in Ps. cii. 24. "BSeuediwoac, thou hast lard 
the foundation ; Yeuedwdw, applied to a building, has this sense. But 
here it is, of course, applied in a figurative manner, to designate the 
original and primary act of creation (so to speak) ; viz. that act which 
may be compared to what a workman does, when he lays the foundation 
of a building. The Son, therefore, did not merely arrange or set in 
order the materials of creation already brought into being, but laid the 
foundation of the universe, i. e. performed the original act or first work, 
that of bringing it into being. 

"Epya ry xElpov cou PT Mwy, the work of thy hands, i. q. thy 
work. The phrase is borrowed from the fact, that hands are the instru- 
ments by which men usually perform any operation; and this is, like 
other human operations and affections, figuratively transferred to God. 
Oi odpavol means, all parts of the creation except the earth; see Gen. 
i], The Hebrews designated the sun, moon, and stars, i.e. all the 
visible creation besides the earth, by the word DYDw, heavens. 

Ver. 11. Adrol, they, i. e. the heavens and the earth. Zv dé dcapéveicy 
(Hebrew TOYA,) thou shalt continue, be permanent, stand fast. It is 
the opposite of a&rodovvrar. TadawSijcovra, shall wax old, a word 
which, applied to a garment (the image here used,) means, to go into a 
state of decay, or desuetude, to become unfit for use. Hence the meta- 
phorical language that follows. 

Ver. 12. Kal don... . airove, and as a vesture shalt thou fold 
them up. ‘EXiéec, means, to fold up, to roll together. The heavens 
are often represented as an expanse (Y*))) and rolling them up, is, of 
course, to remove them, The language, however, in the case before us, 
is borrowed from the custom of folding up and laying aside garments 
which have become unfit for use. The Hebrew word (for which édéketc 
is put) is HOTA, thou shalt change, remove. ’A)ddaytjoovrat, they shall 
decay, they shall be changed, i. e. removed, taken away, or shall pass 
away, Hebrew spor Ps. cii. 26, Comp. 2 Pet. iii. 10; Is. li. 6; also 
xxxiv. 4, where the image is fully presented. 0d 82 6 abrdc el, (Hebrew 
Nv TARN),) thou art he, viz, who liveth for ever, thou art always the 
same. So the sequel leads us to interpret this. Ta &ry cov obk éxXel- 
Wouar, thy years shall never cease or fail, i. e. shall never come to an 
end. 


~ 
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This would be true, if it was spoken merely with reference to the 
future, and should be construed as having respect only to eternity 
a parte post, as it is technically called, i. e. eternity to come. But as it 
stands here, in connexion with having created the heavens and the earth, 
kar’ apxac, it can hardly be understood to mean less than absolute eter- 
nity, or eternity a parte ante et a parte post. See Excursus VII. 

Ver. 13. Ipoc riva dé tév dyyékov . . . . debvv pov, unto which of the 
angels, also, has he ever said, sit at my right hand. ‘That is, where is 
any example of his addressing any one of the angels, and asking him fo 
sit at his right hand, i.e. to be ovySpovoe with him? See on deh 
peyadootvrnc, under ver. 3, above. 

"Eocay 36 . . . . roddy cov, until I shall make thine enemies thy foot- 
stool, i. é. reduce them to the most entire subjection. These words are 
quoted from Ps. cx. 1, (Sept. cix. 1,) and are applied to the Messiah. 
To muke enemies a footstool, is an expression borrowed from the custom, 
in ancient times, of treading upon the necks of captives and captive 
kings, on the occasion of celebrating a triumph over them, and in token 
of their complete prostration and subjection; see Joshua x. 24, and so 
often in Homer. Enemies signify all such as are opposed to the doc- 
trines or duties of the Christian religion. In Ps. cx. 1, the Messiah is 
invited to sit at the right hand of God, (i. e. at his right hand on his 
throne, comp. Rev. iii. 21,) until (TW) Ewe Gv) his enemies should be 
utterly subdued. But what follows this period, when they shall have 
been thus subdued? The apostle has told us. It is the mediatorial 
throne to which the Messiah is exalted ; it is to him as constituted king, 
that his enemies are to be brought in subjection; and when this is 
accomplished, the mediatorial throne and reign, as such, are to cease. 
So 1 Cor. xv. 24—28, seems to assure us. 

Ver. 14. How different the station and employment of angels from 
that of the Messiah! He is oby9povog with God, and commands the uni- 
verse; they are spirits employed merely as ministers to execute his will. 
Are they not all Neroupyuca rvebpara? Comp. 1 Kings xxii. 19; Zech. 

. 5—7. Dan. vii. 10. Is. vi. 1. Luke i. 19. By the Rabbins, the 
oe are frequently named NJ): YT ‘NID, angelt minister. Fic 
Staxoviay, for ministering, wn biter to serve, i. e. assist. Avaxovéa means 
any kind of service or assistance whatever. It is here said to be per- 
formed, dua rove pehXovrae KAnpovopety sdrnpiay, on account of those who 
dre to obtain salvation, i. e. on account of Christians who are the heirs 


of future glory or happiness, or, who will obtain it. 
u2 
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Whatever may be the opinion of some modern critics, in regard to the 
teal existence of angels as intelligent beings, it appears quite clear that 
the writer of our epistle regarded them as such. To have instituted a 
comparison between the Son of God, on the one hand, and mere abstract 
qualities or imaginary beings, on the other, would not seem to be very 
apposite, at least not apposite to any serious purpose. And if the writer 
looked upon angels as only imaginary beings, or personifications of 
qualities, with what propriety or consistency could he represent them as 
worshipping the Son of God, or as ministering to the saints? But Ps. 
cil. 3, is first erroneously translated, He maketh the wind his angels, and 
flaming fire his servants, Aetrovpyove abrov, and it is then used as a proof 
that the elements themselves are called angels. Hence it is concluded, 
that it is unnecessary to suppose angels to be an order of real, intelligent 
beings. But as this translation is not well grounded, (see on ver. 7,) 
any such conclusion built upon it cannot be stable. That the sacred 
writers every where regard angels, and speak of them, as intelligent 
beings, having a real existence, appears so plain, that it would seem as 
if no one who is not strongly wedded to his own a priori and philo- 
sophical reasoning, could venture to deny it. 


CHAP. II. 


Ver. 1. Ac& rovro on this account, therefore, i. e. since Christ who is 
at the head of the new dispensation, is so much exalted above the angels 
who were the mediators of the old (see ver. 2,) it becomes us, &c. 
"Hpac, us by xoivworc, i. e. a method of speaking in which the writer 
includes himself with those whom he addresses. See Heb. i. 1; ii. 3; 
ili. 1, 14; iv. 2, &c. See also similar cases in 1 Cor. x. 8, 9, 2 Cor. 
vil. 1. Acts vi. 17, et alibi. 

Ipocexew is elliptical, (rpos¢yew réy voty is the full expression,) and 
means, attendere, to give heed to. Abresch thinks it is here equivalent to 
avréxeoSar, retinere, tenaciter adhaerere; which Dindorf also favours. 
But evidently this is unnecessary, inasmuch as mepuocorépwe is connected 
with it, and designates the intensity of mind, with which attention should 
be paid to the things that the Son of God reveals. ’Axovo Scion, things 
heard, are the truths and doctrines of the Christian religion, which had 
been declared to them, see ver. 3, 4. 

Tlapafpvepev, a long-contested and difficult word. Two senses have 
been principally contended for; (1.) to fall, to stumble, or to perish, 
This latter sense Chrysostom and Theophylact give it; mapappudper, 
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rouréoTt, amok@peda, éxréowusv. Both illustrate it »by the proverbial 
saying, addressed to a child, vie, uy rapappuic, Prov. iii, 21, in order to 
guard him against stumbling. In like manner, Theodoret represents the 
word as spoken here, iva ju) reva OALoLov tropetvwper, so that we may not 
suffer a lapse, or may not stumble, fall. So Suidas explains it by zapa- 
néowpev; Hesych. by écrécwpev 5 Lex. Cyrilli, ui) rapappune, pr éxréone, 
{4) mapacvenc. The Syriac and Arabic interpreters have rendered it, 
that we may not fall. Alberti and Matthiae, with many modern critics, 
assign to it the same sense. The idea connected with stumbling, falling, 
by this class of commentators, is not that of transgression, but of punish- 
ment, of destruction, as is evident from the whole of their illustrations, 
when compared each with himself and with the others. 

But, although this view of the word has been often given, none of the 
passages adduced from the Greek writers, and alleged to justify it, seem 
adequate for this purpose. Wetstein has collected a large number of 
passages, which contain the word in question. But most of them are 
only such as designate the well-known senses of the word rapafpiw, 
viz. to flow, to flow by ; as, rp rapa wéduwy rapappéorre oraz (Plutarch ;) 
mel ard TOU TapappéovTocs moTrapov (Xen.;) to flow into, as wapapprvet¢ 

. . é¢ 7d o7dpa idpwe (Galen;) in all which cases the word is 
applied to the flowing of Liquids ; to flow out, as et rec &ppodiovoc Né-yog 
napappuy (ZElian.) In some cases the word is figuratively applied to 
locomotion in men; as wapappvele yap dyvSpwmo¢ sig Tov vewv [vady] Tov’ 
AoxAnrzwd (Plutarch.) None of these instances justify the sense of 
perishing, falling into ruin. 

2. The other sense contended for is, that of suffering to flow from the 
mind or memory, i.e. to forget. That rapappveiv is frequently applied 
to things that glide or pass away from the mind, is well established. 
E. g. ‘‘ Many, who seem to be believers, . . . . need, for the sake of 
remembering, . . . . examples drawn from objects of sense .... iva 
pe rédeov wapappuy, so that they will not entirely escape, i. e. from the 
mind, Origen contra Celsum, p. 393.” ‘ That ra cada may not be 
merely temporary, cat pu) wapappuy AHIn¢g BuSoic apavpovpéva, and may 
not escape [flow away,] being obscured in the abysses of forgetfulness, 
Greg. Nazianz.” So Lucian, ef re év 7 rouoews dpdpw wapappuery aS, 
if any thing flowing away [escaping] in the poetic course is forgotten, 
Diss. cum Hesiod. 5. So in Latin, “ frustra docemur, si quidquid 
audimus praeterfluat [wapappvet,| Quinctil. XI. 2.” ‘‘ It cannot enter 
into the mind of the judge, ante enim praeterlabitur quam percepta 
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est, for et glides,away before it is apprehended,” Cicero de Orat 
II..,.25. 

But in all these cascs, wapappv6 is applied only to things, and not to 
persons. That a thing wapappug, should escape from me, and that I 
should be said rapagpveir in respect to that thing, are two very different 
expressions; and consequently, all the instances above, which have been 
adduced by learned critics, do not meet the difficulty of the case. 
Tapappveper is applied, in our text, to persons, not (as here) to things. 

In the classics, I have been able to find no example, which is in point 
for our case. The Septuagint have used the word but once, Prov. iii. 21, 
vié ph) Tapappurc, Thpnaoy oe éwhy Boudijy Kat Evvocay, Son, do not pass by © 
[neglect,] but keep my counsel and advice. This is the very proverb to 
which Chrysostom and Theophylact appeal, as an illustration of the word 
in question ; but the true sense of this word, in Prov. iii. 21, they do not 
seem to have apprehended, ITapagévj¢ here plainly does not mean to 
perish, to fall, but it is the antithesis of rfpyooyv, keep, attend to, prac- 
tise, aud consequently means, to pass by, to neglect, to transgress. In 
like manner, Clemens Alex., speaking of women, says, ‘‘ They are bound 
by virtuous modesty, tva pu) tapappudar ric AdySeiac dua xavvornra, not 
to neglect [pass by, transgress] the truth on account of effeminate weak- 
ness, Pedagog.” III. p. 246. These two instances seem to meet the 
wants of our case, as wapappuve is here applied to persons. 

The sense which our passage demands, is better made out by following 
these examples, than in any other way. The writer of our epistle does 
not design to say, in ch. il. 1, Take heed, or you will perish: for he 
speaks of punishment immediately after, in ch. 1.2. The explanation 
of Chrysostom, then, and of the great number of critics who have fol- 
lowed him, is rendered improbable by the nature of the context, and it is 
unsupported by any classic example in point. The other explanation, 
lest we should let them slip, lest we should not retain them, lest they 
should glide away, is an approximation to the right meaning of the word. 
Plainly, pu) tapappvepev, here applied to persons, means, lest we should 
pass by, viz. the things which we have heard, lest we should neglect 
them, lest we should transgress, [pass beyond] them; for so the writer 
himself has explained it, in the context. For if, says he, every mapa- 
Bagic and rapaxo), received a due reward [under the law of Moses, | 
how shall we escape punishment, ayedjoarrec, having neglected so great 
salvation. That dpedjoavrec here refers to the same thing which is 
designated by zapappupper, is quite clear; for, first, the writer exhorts 
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them “to attend diligently to what they had heard, lest they should 
pass by or neglect it;” and then he says, “If they do neglect it 
(apeAhoaytec,) punishment will be the certain consequence, a pun- 
ishment more severe than that inflicted on transgressors under 
the law.” e 
ae sentiment is obtained, if we compare rapagpuvdpev with the 
prece 
posite or antithesis. Now as mpoo¢yew means, to- attend diligently, to 
give heed, so rapappvépmev must mean, (as its antithesis,) not to attend 
diligently, i. e. to treat with neglect, to be dpedhoarrec, as it is ex- 
pressed in the following verse. In a word, the sentiment is, ‘‘ diligent 
attention to the truths of the gospel is necessary to guard us against 
neglect or transgressions ; which neglect is followed by certain and 


Ig weEpiooorépwe . . . mpooéxew, Of which it is plainly the op- 


aggravated condemnation.” 

If an apology be due for dwelling so long on the verbal criticism: of 
this word, it is, that. the word has been so long contested, and so un- 
satisfactorily illustrated. 

Ver. 2. Ei yap 6 di ayyéAwy adele Adyoc, if the communication 
[revelation] made by angels. The Jewish law is undoubtedly the Adyoc¢ 
Oi dyyéXwyv Aapnelc, in this case. The meaning is, that angels were 
present, and assisted, at the giving of the law. See Excursus VIII. 

"Eyévero PéBac, was ratified, was made firm and stable, i. e. its 
threatenings and promises were exactly fulfilled; nothing which the 
law declared was null, or failed of being carried into execution. Comp. 
Rom. iv. 16. Heb. ix. 17. 2 Pet. i. 19. 

Kal raca rapdBaore Kat rapaxoy, every transgression and act of 
disobedience. The words are nearly, or quite synonymous by usage, _ 
both of them being employed in a secondary or derived sense. Tapa- 
Baorc, (from rapaBaivw,) literally, going beyond, passing by any thing, 
is here applied to a moral action, So zapaxo} comes from rapakotw 
which means, first, to hear in a careless or negligent manner; and 
secondly, to disobey, i. e. it is the opposite of dxotw, to hear, and to 
obey. WapéBacre cat rapaxor taken together mean, every kind of trans. 
gression; or, every kind of offence, against the law. 

"Evduov puoSarodociay, just retribution, or condign punishment. 
MicSarodvcia designates the reward of retributive justice, i. e. punish- 
ment, as well as the reward for virtuous conduct ; and this, in heathen 


as well as sacred writers. 
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Ver. 3. Ide hpsic éxpeviduedSa, how shall we escape? viz. escape the 
pucSamodoctay reserved for transgressors. Comp. Heb. xii. 25. So 
Rom. ii. 3, édebyew ro xpiua rov Ocov. So Asch. Eumen, v. 756, 
exgevyey aiparos oikny. 

Tyrxabrne owrngiac, i. ‘e@the Christian religion; for so the word 
owrnplag sometimes signifies. Comp. Jude ver. 3, perhaps Rom. xi. 11, 
and Heb. vi. 9. The full phrase would seem to be 6 Adyog rij¢ owrnpiac, 
which is found in Acts xiii. 26. It is, however, the Christian religion, 
with all its promised blessings and tremendous threats, which is here 
designated by swrnpia. How can we escape with impunity, if we neglect 
(apedhoarrec) them? ’Apedhoayreg here means more than simple neg- 
lect ; it is plainly emphatic in this connexion, and means, éo treat 
with utter disregard or contempt, such, namely, as would be implied 
in apostacy. 

‘Hric doxyiy AaBotca AareioIat, equivalent to éy apy AadnYetoa, 
which was at first declared or published. The Greeks often use the 
phrase dpx}y AaPwy, for, at first, or taking its rise, commencing its 
origin. Tot Kupiov, viz. Christ. 

‘Y70 rév akovoayrwy cic hyde éBeBawSn, was confirmed unto us by 
those who heard [him,] 1. e. the Lord, or, by those who heard -[it,} i.e. 
the gospel, owrnpiay. ’EGeBacw9n here means delivered or declared 
with confirmation to us, i. e. Christians. So Theophylact, dueropSpevSn 
sic Hptic BeBalme kat morHc, was propagated to us surely and faithfully. 
Because the writer here says éic fjudc, some critics draw the conclusion 
that Paul could not have been the author of this epistle, since he 
received the gospel immediately from Christ himself, Gal. i. 12, and 
not from those who heard the Saviour declare it. But who that reads 
his writings with care, can fail to observe how often he employs xotvware, 
when addressing Christians? Cicero says, in one of his orations, nos 
perdimus rempublicam. Shall we conclude that he did not write the 
oration, because he did not himself destroy the republic ? See on jae, 
under ver. 1, and also Introduction, § 27, No. 17. 

Ver. 4. Luverysaprupodyrog rov Yeod onpelorg re kal répacr, God attest- 
ing, being co-witness, viz. to the truth of what was preached, by 
various wonderful events, Xnpeiov, as used often in the New Testa- 
ment and in the Septuagint, means, any extraordinary sign, or mira- 
culous event, designed to show the certainty that something which 
had been promised or predicted should take place, or that a prophet 
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was what he professed to be. Tépac, portentum, prodigium, miracle, 
has nearly the same meaning, and is very commonly joined with onpeioy, 
in the New Testament. Both connected, mean, various extraordinary 
events or prodigies, designed to confirm, establish, or render credible, 
any prediction or declaration of Christ, or of his messengers. Heathen 
writers sometimes employ both words in connexion; e. g. lian, Var. 
Hist. XII. 57. The corresponding Hebrew phrase is, DD NN, 
signs and wonders, i. e. wonderful signs or proofs of any thing. Such 
the people of God often required, and such were often given. See 
Gen. xv. 8—18; xxiv. 12—27. Judges vi. 17. 21. 36—40. 2 Kings, 
xix. 29. Isa. xxxviii. 7,8; vii. 14—16, et alibi. Comp. Matt. xii. 38. 
xvl. 1—3. 

Kat roexidae Suvdpeor, and various miraculous powers. Sometimes 
covapuic is put for miracle, as Matt. vii. 22; xi. 20, 21. 23, et alibi. But 
aS onpetuc Kat Tepao. denote miraculous events, in our verse, I under- 
stand dvvdpeoe as referring here to the miraculous powers which were 
imparted to the primitive teachers of the Christian religion. In such 
a sense the word is employed, in Mark vi. 14. Acts vi. 8; x. 38. The 
Septuagint do not employ this word to translate either MN or 
DMD, but always use onpeioy and répara. 

What follows, is connected with the phrase just explained; viz. cai 
mvevparoc dylov pepiopotc, literally, and distributions of the Holy Spirit, 
i. e. the imparting of divine influence ; which refers particularly to the 
species of this influence, which consisted in the power of working 
miracles. See 1 Cor. xii. 6—11. Comp. also John vii. 39. Acts i. 5. 8 ; 
ii. 4. 17,18. 33; v. 32; vii. 15—19; x. 44—47; xix. 1—6, 

Tlorxihare Suvdpect . » . . kal pepropotc, if considered as a Hen- 
dyadis (év dua dvoiv,) may be thus rendered, varzous miraculous powers, 
imparted by divine influence. But I rather prefer the rendering which 
I have given it in the version, as pepucpole probably designates the addi- 
tional gifts of the Spirit, other than miraculous power. 

Kara ry abrov SéAnowv, as it seemed good in hes [God’s] sight, as 
he pleased ; or, as the Holy Spirit pleased, which last is fayoured by 
1 Cor. xii. 6—11. 

The sum of the whole warning (ver. 1—4) is, ‘‘ Beware that ye do 
not slight the gospel, whose threatenings are more to be dreaded than 
those of the law; inasmuch as the gospel is a revelation of a higher 
nature, and has been confirmed by more striking and more abundant 
miracles, wrought by divine power.” 
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The writer, after having thus stopped for a moment to warn his readers against the 
consequences of defection from Christianity, returns to his subject, viz. the comparison 
of Christ with the angels. Having established, by appeals to the Old Testament 
(i. 5—14,) the superiority of the former over the latter, in several points of view; he 
now proceeds to show, that the new or Christian dispensation was not ordered or 
arranged (like the Mosaic one) by angels, but that the Son of Man, the Messiah, was, 
in his human nature, placed at the head of it. Now, as the Jews, one and all, con- 
ceded that the dispensation of the Messiah would be of a higher order than that of - 
Moses, proof that Jesus was the sole mediator or head of the new dispensation, and 
that angels were not employed as mediators or internuntii in it, would satisfy them 
that Jesus was superior to the angels; since the place which he holds in the new 
economy, is higher than that which they had under the old, because the new economy 
itself is of a higher nature than the old. At the same time, an objection which a Jew, 
weak in Christian faith and strong in his attachment to the Mosaic institutions, would 
very naturally feel, is met, and tacitly answered by the apostle, in what follows. The 
unbelieving Jews, doubtless, urged upon those who professed an attachment to Chris- 
tianity, the seeming absurdity of renouncing their subjection to a dispensatien of which 
angels were the mediators, and of acknowledging a subjection to one of which the professed 
head and mediator appeared in our nature. The history of the objections made by the 
unbelieving Jews, to the claims of Jesus as being the Son of God (John x. 30—39, et 
alibi,) shows how very repulsive it was to their feelings, that one to all appearance like 
a man, and made up of flesh and blood in the same manner as themselves, should 
advance a claim to the exalted honours of a superior and divine nature. The sects of 
the Nazarenes and Ebionites, which arose even in the apostolic age, from professed 
Jewish Christians in Palestine, show how prone the Jewish Christians were, to feel 
doubts and difficulties about the claims of Jesus to a nature higher than the human, 
and to which divine honours were due. 

No wonder, then, that the apostle found it necessary to meet, in our epistle, those 
doubts and difficulties with regard to the superior nature of the Christian dispensation, 
which were urged upon the minds of Jewish converts by the unbelieving Jews, who 
regarded Christ as a mere man. We shall see, however, that our author disposes of 
this difficulty, so as to further the great purpose of his. general argument. 

He concedes the fact entirely, that Jesus had a nature truly and properly human, 
ver. 6—18. But instead of granting that this proves the new dispensation to be 
inferior to that of Moses, he proceeds to adduce evidence from the Old Testament 

_ Scriptures, to show that man, or the human nature in the person of the Messiah, should 
be made Lord of the universe. Consequently, in this nature, Jesus the Messiah is 
superior to the angels. Of course, the possession by Jesus of a nature truly and pro- 
perly human, does not at all prove either his inferiority, or the inferiority of the dispen- 
sation of which-he is the head (ver. 6—9;) which meets an objection strongly urged 
upon the Hebrew Christians by their unbelieving brethren. 

Nay, more; it was becoming that God should exalt Jesus, in consequence of his — 
obedience unto death ; a death necessary for the salvation of Jew and Gentile, ver. 9, 10. 
To suffer this death, he must needs take on him a nature like ours; and, as his object 
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was the salvation of men (and not of angelic beings,) so he participated in the nature of 
men, in order that by experience he might know their sufferings, temptations, and 
trials, and thus be prepared, in a peculiar manner and in their own nature, to be com- 
passionate, faithful, and ready to succour them, ver. 11—18. 

The sum of the whole is: “ The possession of a human nature by Jesus, is far from 
being a reason, why the ancient dispensation (of which angels were the internuntii) is 
preferable to the new one; for (1.) This very nature is exalted far above the angels. 
(2.) Without participating in this nature, Jesus could not have made expiation for sin 
by his death. And (3.) The possession of such a nature did contribute, in a peculiar 
-and endearing manner, to constitute him such a Saviour as men could approach with 
the greatest boldness and confidence, in all their wants and all their woes.” 

Such appears to be the course of reasoning and thought, in Heb. ii. The words and 
phrases remain to be explained. 


Ver. 5. Tijy oixoupévny ry pédovoay, equivalent to 6 aidy 6 péddor, 
i.e. the Christian dispensation, the world as it will be in future, 6 pé\Awyr, 
i. e. the world under the reign of Christ. See Wahl, on the word aid». 
The addition of the writer, wep? jjc*Aadotper, shows that such is the sense 
of the phrase; for it is Christianity, to which he had just been urging 
the Hebrews to pay the strictest regard. 

Ver. 6. Ateyapriparo dé mov re, one in a certain place, i. e. passage 

-of Scripture, bears this testimony. The writer speaks to those who were 
supposed to be familiar with the Jewish Scriptures, and who needed only 
a reference to them, by quoting some of the words which any passage 
contained, in order that they might be found. Fora Hebrew to acknow- 
ledge the authority of his own Scriptures, might be expected as a matter 
of course. The passage quoted here in Ps. vii. 4—6, exactly according 
to the version of the LXX. 

Ti gorw aySpwroc, ore pupvhokn obrov; what is man, that thou 
shouldest kindly remember him? ‘The secondary sense of pupanjoxw is, 
to remember with affection, to treat with kindness. So the Heb. Vas 
and so pupajoxeode, in Heb xin. 3. 

“EH vidc drSpbrov, Gre éxtoxérry abroy, or the son of man that thou 
shouldest regard him! The phrase vidc aySparov, is equivalent to 
dySpwrog: just as in Hebrew, DIN ja is equivalent to DIN. The sub- 
ject is evidently the same as in the preceding clause, and vide ay Ipw@mov 
is employed merely for the sake of giving variety to the mode of expres- 
sion. "Emvoxérropat, to visit, is usually, to inspect, or look upon favour- 
ably, to watch over one for his good, to succour him, to ussist him. 
See Matt. xxv. 36. Luke i. 68. James i. 27. In the New Testament, it 
is used only in a sense which designates inspecting with an eye of favour. 
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But in the Septuagint it is also used for, visiting in order to punish; as 
& the Hebrew Ib, e. g. Ex. xxxii. 34; xxxiv7, et alibi. Our English 
word regard (taken in a good sense,) answers well to ercoxérroparc. The 
classical use of the word sometimes, though rarely, accords with the 
sense in which it is here employed. 

Ver. 7. "HAdrrwoac airov Boayd re map ayyédove, thou ree made him 
but little inferior to the angels. Tapu here means, in comparison with ; 
as in ch. i. 4, rap abrodc. Bpaxd re may signify either a lettle time, or a 
little in respect to degree or rank: in which last case, it would be equi- 
valent here to our English word somewhat. In the Septuagint it is 
employed in both these senses; as is also the Hebrew word Oyid which, 
is here rendered by Bpayd re. In Ps. viii. 6, WY seems pretty plainly 
to refer to inferiority of rank or station, and not to time. But in our 
text, most recent commentators have maintained that it refers to time ; 
and consequently, that the apostle has merely accommodated the passage 
in Ps, vili. to an expression of his own views. But such a mode of inter- 
pretation is, at least, unnecessary here. The object which the writer of 
our epistle has in view, is not to prove how little time Christ appeared in 
our nature; but that, although he did possess a nature truly human, still, 
in this nature he was exalted above the angels. ”“H)drrwoac avrov Bpaxv 
Tt map ayyédouc, then, simply designates the condition of man, as being in 
itself but little inferior to that of the angels. Man is made in the image 
of God, Gen. i. 26, 27; ix.6. It is plainly the dignity of man which the 
Psalmist intends to describe, when he says, DYN Oyr WON. 
To such a view of his design, the context of this passage in Ps. viii. 
leads us. The Psalmist looks abroad, and surveys the heavens in all 
their splendour and glory, and then, with deep sensations of his own 
comparative insignificance, he exclaims, ‘“‘ What is man! that thou 
shouldest be mindful of him! or the son of man, that thou shouldest 
regard him! Yet, [} but, yet] thou hast made him but little inferior 
(Oy WIM) to the angels, thou hast crowned him,” &c. The 
nature of the case, and the nature of poetic parallelism, here require 
such an interpretation of the passage in the original Psalm, 

But the very same interpretation of it is altogether apposite to the 
purpose of the writer, in Heb. ii. 1. What is his design? To prove 
that Christ, in his human nature, is exalted above the angels. How does 
he undertake to prove this? First, by showing that this nature itself is 
made but little inferior to that of the angels, #rdrrwoac abroy Boaxy re rap 
ayyédovg; and next, that it has been exalted to the empire of the world 
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‘Thou hast crowned him with glory and honour, and set him over the 
work of thy hands.” 

But suppose, now, that we should render Bpaxd rm, for a little while ; 
what object, which the writer designs to accomplish, is accomplished by 
such an assertion? It would not contain any proof of the dignity of 
Christ in his human nature, but merely of temporary inferiority, i. e. 
inferiority during the time of his incarnation. Clearly it is not the 
present object of the writer to prove this. Much more to the purpose 
does he appear to reason, when we understand him as using (Gpaxd ri, 
in the same sense as OY! is used by the Psalmist. The passage thus 
understood, renders the vindications (attempted by many) of the 
liberties, which the writer is alleged to have taken with Ps. viii. 6, quite 
unnecessary. 

Ilap a&yyédove, in the Hebrew Dridy. On the subject of rendering 
DYN, ayyédot, see on ch. i. 6. If we insist that the usual meaning 
of the Hebrew word Elohim should be retained, the argument would be 
still stronger, to prove the dignity of the Messiah in his human nature. 
Thou hast made him but little inferior to Elohim, would represent him 
at least, as iodyyeNog, if not above, the angels. See Gen. i. 26, 27, from 
which the language here, and in the sequel, appears to be borrowed. 

‘But how could the apostle use zap dyyedove, as conveying the sense 
of DYN 2 In answer to this, we may say, (1.) It conveys no mean- 
ing that is untrue. If man is but little below Elohim, surely he is not 
‘much inferior to the angels. (2.) As angels are here compared by the 
writer with man, or rather, the angelic with the human nature in the 
person of the Saviour, the passage, as it stands in the Septuagint, and 
as the apostle has quoted it, is apposite to his purpose; although it 
claims, in fact, Jess for the argument, than would be claimed, by 
insisting that the word DYN should be interpreted as usual. As the 
writer was addressing those who used the Septuagint version of the 
Scriptures, nothing could be more natural than to quote that version 
as it should, unless it conveyed an idea that was essentially erroneous. 
This is just what we do, every day, with our English version of the 
Scriptures, without suspecting that we are violating any rule of pro- 
priety. 

- Besides the LXX. the Chaldee has rendered DYN by NONI, 
i.e. map ayyédove. With this rendering Aben Ezra ATES ; as do 
Mendelsohn, Michaelis, Dathe, and others. But, as the writer seems 
to refer, in Ps. viii. 6—9, to Gen. i. 26—28, the probability that 
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DvTON in Ps. viii. 6, means, God, i. e. that the author of the Psalm 
originally meant to convey this idea when he used it, is pretty strong. 
Still the apostle, by using the version of the LXX, aap ayyédouc, has, 
as I have already said, assumed less in the argument, than the original 
would have given him; and at the same time, he has taken a version, 
which in its present shape is exactly apposite to his purpose, i. e. to 
show, that if a comparison of Christ with the angels be made, it will 
be seen, that during his humiliation he was but little inferior to them, 
while in his exaltation in the human nature, he is far above them. 

Adén cat rysh Ecrepavwoac abroy, thou hast crowned him with glory 
and honour, or, with exalted honour. Adé cal riy are nearly equiva- 
lent or synonymous; and two synonymous nouns, thus constructed, 
are expressive of intensity, -agreeably to the well-known usage of the 
Hebrew language, from which this idiom is borrowed. In the original, 
WN apa) Naat, which is very literally rendered in the Greek. 

But w vhat i is the eealted honour conferred upon the human nature of 
Jesus? Kai caréornoac abroy éml rau tpya rev yepey oov, thou hast set 
him over the works of thy hands,i. e. thou hast given him dominion 
over the creation. “Epya 7éy xewpdy cov means simply, the works which 
thou hast made, i. e. thy works. The form of expression is borrowed 
from the mode of human operations, in which hands are the most con- 
spicuous instrument. KaStornur, sisto, colloco, statuo. It should be 
noted, however, that this clause is omitted in some Codices of good 
authority; such as B. D. and several others. 

Ver. 8. Ildvra trératac troxdrw rev modav avrov, thou hast sub- 
jected all things to him, i. e. given him universal dominion. The 
phrase, to put under one’s feet, denotes, to put in a state of complete, 
entire subjection. See Excursus IX. 

The writer proceeds to comment on the quotation just made. ’Ep 
yap TP Vrordba abrw ra wavra, ovdev Adicey ai7@ dyvurdraxroy, i.e. the 
expression is one of universality, it makes no exception, but only God 
himself; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 27. 

Noy 0€ odrw dpGpev airo ra mdvra broreraypéva, at present, indeed, 
we do not see all things yet subjected to him. "Yroreraypéva, sub-— 
ject to his ordering, arrangement or disposal. In other words, ‘ This 
prophecy of the Psalmist is not, as yet, wholly fulfilled; but so 
much of it has been accomplished, that we may regard it as a 
pledge, that a fulfilment of the rest will certainly follow.’ So the 
sequel. 
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Ver. 9. Toy dé Bpayy ri. . . yebonrae Savdrov, but we see Jesus, who 
was made but little inferior to the angels, crowned with glory and 
honour on account of the suffering of death, after that he had, by 
the grace of God, tasted of death for all, i.e. for Jew and Gentile. 
So I understand this much controverted and somewhat difficult pas- 
sage. Two objections against the superiority of Christ over angels, 
were very naturally urged by the unbelieving Jews upon the believing 
ones. (1.) Christ wasaman. (2.) He suffered an ignominious death. 
To the first, the apostle replied in the quotation which precedes, and on 
which he is commenting. But in doing this, he also suggests the con- 
sideration, that the death of Jesus, so far from proving his condition to 
be inferior to that of the angels, was immediately connected with his 
exaltation to glory, and with the salvation of the world. 

It would be tedious to recount all the various interpretations which 
have been given to particular parts of the ninth verse. I limit myself 
merely to stating the reasons of the interpretation which I have given. 

Aoky cat rip ésepavwpévoy, crowned with the highest honour, dea 70 
raSnpa rod Oavarov, on account of his suffering death. See the same 
sentiment in Phil. ii. 8—11; Heb. xii. 2. Compare John xvii. 4, 5; 
Heb. v. 7—9; Eph. i. 20—23; Rev. i. 21. 

“Owe, the great mass of commentators have translated, ut, ewm in 
finem ut, unde sequitur ut, &c. But how was Christ crowned with glory 
and honour, that he might taste death? To avoid this difficulty, most 
of them transpose the clause, drwe xapert, k. T,X. SO as to connect it with 
the first clause of the verse, and translate thus, Jesus, made for a little 
time lower than the angels, in order that [ut, ut sic] he might taste of 
death, &c. But the apostle’s object here, is not to show simply that 
Jesus possessed a nature in which he might taste of death; but that the 
suffering of death in it, (a fact conceded by all,) is no reason why he 
should be deemed inferior to the angels. Consequently the turn given 
to the passage, by the above transposition and explanation, is inapposite 
to the purpose of the writer. 

That érwe generally means, that, so that, in order that, &c.; parti- 
cularly, that it has this meaning in most instances where it occurs in the 
New Testament, there can be no reasonable doubt. But dzwe also 
means, cum, quando, postquam, when, after, after that. So it means, 
plainly, in Acts ili. 19, although Wahl has overlooked the passage. So 
also in Herod. i. 17. Aristoph. Nub. 61. Soph. Gidip. Col. 1638. 
Homer, Il, x11. 208. Odys. 11. 3873; xxi. 22. Eurip. Phenis. 1155. 
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1464. This sense also Hoogeveen,.Zeunius, Ernesti, Schleusner, and 
Schneider, assign to it. “Ozwe is construed, more usually, with the 
future indicative, or with the subjunctive first or second aorist, in case 
these tenses are found in any verb. In the instances before us, it is 
followed by ysbonrax, in the subjunctive first aorist, middle voice. It may 
then be rendered by the past time, (as I have translated it;) just as in 
the cases where the formula drwe mAnowSf occurs, it is often rendered, 
or should be rendered, so that there was an accomplishment. The only 
difference in the latter case is, that the voice is passive; which, how- 
ever, does not affect the question about the mode of rendering the 
tense. 

This method of interpreting the verse frees us from the very great 
embarrassments, which are presented by most of the others; and the 
sentiment becomes plain and apposite. ‘‘ Jesus did indeed take on him 
our nature, and suffer in it; but his sufferings were the means of 
advancing him to supreme dignity, after he had by them procured 
salvation for the human race, izép rayroc. So long, then, as the highest 
glory was consequent upon the sufferings of Jesus, and the salvation 
of Jew and Gentile was accomplished by it, surely the death of Christ 
can never prove that he is inferior to the angels.” In this way, all the 
reasoning of the writer seems to be apposite to his purpose. 

Xdpire Ocod means, by the goodness, kindness, mercy of God. ‘Yrép 
mavroc means, all men without distinction, i. e. both Jew and Gentile. 
The same view is often given of the death of Christ. See John iii, 
14—17; iv. 42; xii. 32. 1 Johnii. 2; iv. 14. 1 Tim. ii. 3, 4. Tit. ii. 
11. 2 Pet. iii. 7. Compare Rom. iii. 29, 30; x. 11—13. In all these 
and. the like cases, the words all, and all men, evidently mean, Jew and 
Gentile. They are opposed to the Jewish idea, that the Messiah was 
connected appropriately and exclusively with the Jews, and that the 
blessings of the kingdom were appropriately, if not exclusively, theirs. 
The sacred writers mean to declare, by such expressions, that Christ died 
really and truly as well, and as much, for the Gentiles as for the Jews; 
that there is no difference at all in regard to the privileges of any one 
who may belong to his kingdom; and that all men, without exception, 
have equal and free access to it. But the considerate interpreter, who 
understands the nature of this idiom, will never think of seeking, in 
expressions of this kind, proof of the final salvation of every individual 
of the human race. Nor do they, when strictly seanned by the uwsus 

, loquendi of the New Testament, decide directly against the views of those 
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who advocate what is called a particular redemption. The question, in 
all these phrases, evidently respects the offer of salvation, the opportunity 
to acquire it through a Redeemer; not the actual application of pro- 
mises, the fulfilment of which is connected only with repentance and 
faith. But whether such an offer can be made with sincerity to those 
who are reprobates, (and whom the Saviour knows are and will be such,) 
consistently with the grounds which the advocates for particular redemp- 
tion maintain, is a question for the theologian, rather than the com- 
mentator, to discuss. 

Tevanra Savarov, taste of death, i. e. experience death, suffer it. So 
the Hebrew writers use the word DY for experience ; and classic Greek 
authors, the word yetvouac in the same sense. E.g. Ps. xxxiv. 9. Sibyll. 
Orac. I. p. 164, "Addu yevodpevog Savdrov. Eunapius de Porphyrio, 
“ Porphyry praised the spell of purity, cat dua welpag yevodpevoc, and 
first tried [tasted] tt himself.” Philo (de vita Mosis, p. 632,) 4 dudvorw 
TOY yevoapévwy OaLdrntos, the mind of those who have experienced [tasted] 
holiness. 

Ver. 10. "Expere yup abr@ ot Oy ra wavra kal Oi ob ra rayra, it became 
him, for whom all things [were made,] and by whom all things [were 
made ;] i.e. it became the supreme Lord and Creator of all things. The 
writer leaves his readers to feel and acknowledge the truth of this assertion, 
without stopping to offer proof of its correctness. The force of the 
appeal seems to lie in the tacit acknowledgment of all, that reward is 
properly consequent upon trial and approbation, and is not to be 
bestowed without them. Now, as Christ possessed a nature truly 
human, and as all men are, by the universal arrangement of a wise and 
overruling providence, subjected to trial; so it was proper or becoming 
in God, that Jesus should be subjected to trial in our nature, before he 
was advanced in it to glory. 

Tlo\dove vioie &yaydvra, k.7.. This part of the verse contains an 
involved construction of the words, in respect to their order. The 
arrangement of the sense I take to be as follows: “Ezpere yap air@ .... 
oa wadnpdrwy rerewou. Tov apxnyor Tig owrnplag airéy, dayaydvra 
modAove vivre cic Sdbav. It became him, redeoar rov dpynyov. The word 
réAerog Means full grown, of mature age, either literally, or figuratively. 
In the latter sense it is employed in 1 Cor. ii. 6; however, we speak the 
doctrines of wisdom, Ev roic redetore. So Heb. v. 14, comprehending, 
as it were, both the above senses, where it is opposed to vfruc. See 
also 1 Cor. xiv. 20. Eph. iv. 3, et alibi. TéAevog also means mature in 
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a moral sense, i. e. integer, just, free from vices, perfect. It is also, 
very naturally, used in a secondary sense, to denote a consummation or 
maturity of our nature and happiness in a better world; e. g. 1 Cor. 
xiii. 10. Hence the verb veXerdw, formed from the adjective ré\euog, is 
often used to designate, exaltation to a state of reward or happiness in 
a-future world. Among the Greeks, this verb was employed to designate 
the condition of those who, having run in the stadium, and proved to be 
victorious in the contest, were proclaimed as successful aywsal, and 
had the honours and rewards of victory bestowed upon them. (So rédoe 
is used by the Greeks for reward, i. e. consummation ; see Schleusner on 
reevow.) Such persons were rereAewwpévor. In a sense like this is rederdw 
usually employed, with reference to Jesus, throughout the epistle to the 
Hebrews. E.g. ch. v. 9, redewSelc, being advanced to a state of glory ; 
Vil. 28, revehewwpévov, id. The same sense the word has, in the verse 
under examination. In ver. 9, the writer had said, that, on account of 
the suffering of death, Jesus was ddén cal rysh ésepavwpévoy. Here he 
Says, Our tadnpdrdy redewoar, on account of sufferings to exalt to glory, 
or, to bestow the highest honours. As the writer evidently says this, in 
commenting on the preceding expression, it is plain that da raSnydrwy 
rehewoa is merely an equivalent for dud 7d madnpa tov Savdrou doén Kat 
rush ésepaywpuévoy. So Theophylact; “ redefwoug here means, ddéay fy 
eo0kdaSn.” 

Tov apxynysyv owrnplac airéy, auctor salutis, the author of salvation ; 
so it is usually interpreted. So Chrysostom, alrwec, 6 rhy owrnplay 
rexwyv. Probably the phrase, apynydv owrnpiac abréy, may mean here, 
the same as dpynydy cal cwrfoa in Acts v. 31, i.e. their Prince and 
Saviour. In Acts ili. 15, doynydy rife Cwifc is applied to Jesus; and in 
Heb. xii. 2, dpynyov rii¢ wiorewe ; which would rather favour the first 
interpretation. The sense, however, seems to be substantially expressed, 
if we render, on account of sufferings, to exalt to a state of glory their 
Prince and Saviour. Thus understood, the passage contains admirable 
matter of exhortation to the Hebrew Christians, to persevere in their 
adherence to Christianity, amid all their trials and sufferings; for Jesus 
their Prince and Saviour himself suffered, and was exalted to glory by 
his sufferings. If Jesus himself, then, exalted as he was, endured suf- 
fering, how could they expect to be exempt from it? Yet, if they per- 
severed in their adherence to him, like him they would be rereAewpévor. 

Ver. 11. “O,re yap ayitZwv Kar oi dylalouevor é& Evde wmavrec. The 
word a&yiagw seems not to have been well understood here, by most 
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commentators, and requires, in order to explain the sense in which it is 
used in our epistle, a particular investigation. ‘Ayidlw corresponds to 
the Hebrew wap WIP, which often means, to consecrate to God as an 
offering ; e. g. Lev. xxii. 2,% Dw Tp, Sept. dycdovet por; chap. 
Xxii. 3, WTP, Sept. oe. ; Exod. xiii. 2, » WIP, Sept. dyiacor 
pot, et alibi. The verb WIP also means, by a sageral association of 
ideas, to expiate, to make atonement for; e.g. Job i. 5, DWP’, he 
made atonement for them, where, however, the Sept. has éxaSapelev 
-avrove ; so Exod. xix. 10, 14, and Josh. vii. 13, according to Gesenius, 
where the Sept. has &iyvcov, iryiace, and d&yiacov. Comp. also Ezek. 
xliv. 19. The verb dy:dZw also corresponds, in the Septuagint, to the 
Hebrew 53, which is the appropriate word to designate the making of 
an atonement, to expiate ; e. g. Exod. xxix. 33, they shall eat those 
aaa D2 2 WR, with which expiation was made, Sept. éy oic¢ 

irydoSnoay év abrote ; Exod. xxix. 36, and thou shalt purify the altar, 
vy 71223, when thou makest an exptatory sacrifice upon it, Sept. év 
rh aydlew oe éx’ abrG. From the usus loquendi of the Hebrew and 
the Sept. it is plain, then, that adyaéo may mean to make expiation, 
to atone. 

Our epistle presents some plain instances of the use of dyidZw in this 
sense. Eg.ch. x. 10, according to which will iyyvacpévor éopev, we 
are atoned for, i. e. expiation is made for us. How? The writer 
immediately subjoins, dua rije rpocpopacg rod cwparog “Inood Xpuorot 
égaraé ; which necessarily refers jyyacpévoe to the propitiatory offering 
of Christ; and consequently it has the sense which I have given to it. 
So ch. xiii. 11, 12, ‘‘ For the bodies of those animals, whose blood was 
carried into the sanctuary by the high priest, as a sin-offering, were 
burned without the camp; wherefore Jesus, iva dyson the people with 
his own blood, suffered without the gate ;” where ay.aoy plainly means, 
to make expiation for, toatone for. Both of these passages compare 
well with that under consideration ; and all three predicate ay:acpdc of eF = 
the sufferings and death of Christ; for in our context, in the very next 
preceding clause, the writer has spoken of Christ as rerehewpévoy dca 
nradnparwy; and he had just declared, that “ Jesus, by the grace of 
God, had tasted of death for all men.” 

We may then render 6,7e dyrdZwy xal of agiateubved both he who makes 
etpiation for sin, and they for whom expiation is made, pi? 182 WR: 
The usus loguendi of the epistle seems not merely to justify, ‘but to 


demand, this interpretation. t 
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"RE ivdce wdvrec, i. e. have God for their common father. So most 
commentators. Some say, ‘‘ Have Adam for their father ;” others, 
« Abraham.” The context leads me to doubt whether any of these 
interpretations is correct. Ver. 14, et seq. very plainly refers to a com- 
munity of nature, and states the grounds or reason why such a commu- 
nity existed. ’E£ évdc then means, that Christ, and those for whom he 
atoned by his sufferings, were é& évde yevodc, i. €. possessed in common 
of the same nature, see ver. 14. The reasoning of the writer, when the 
words are thus understood, is altogether apposite. It seems to be this : 
“That Christ had a nature truly human, is no objection to regarding 
him as a Saviour exalted above the angels, and altogether adapted to the 
‘wants and woes of the human race. In the human nature he suffered, 
and was advanced to glory; in it he made atonement for men; im it he 
sustains a most endearing relation to those for whom he made expia- 
tion, he sympathizes with them, ver. 17, 18, and they are united to 
him as brethren having one common nature, é& Evdg mayrec, kK. 7. A. VEF- 
11—13. 

Ai jy airiay . . . « Kkadeiv, on account of which, i. e. because he pos- 
sesses the same nature in common with them, he disdains not to call 
them his brethren. Ovx éracyiverat, Chrysostom says, is used with 
regard to a person of higher rank, who condescends to associate with 
those of a lower standing. But if Christ were merely a man, and no- 
thing more, where (we may ask with Abresch) would be either the great 
condescension, or particular kindness, manifested in calling men his 
brethren? If, however, he possessed a higher nature, if écévwoe éavrov, 
popgiy Sovrov NaBoy, Phil. ii. 7; if érawetvwoe Eavroy, Phil. ii. 8; then 
was it an act of peculiar kindness and condescension in him, to call men 
his brethren. It is this high privilege, to which men have attained, that 
the apostle is endeavouring to establish and illustrate; and all this 
affords additional reason not to think diminutively of Jesus, as pos- 
sessing a human nature. 

Having introduced the proposition, that * Christ, possessing a nature 
truly human, regards men as his brethren;” the writer appeals, as is 
usual with him, to.the Old Testament, in confirmation of this sentiment, 
and to show the Hebrews, that it is no new doctrine respecting the Mes- 
siah which he inculcates. 

Ver. 12. Aéywy, saying, i. e. since he (Christ) says : dmayyedG, ke 7. Xr. 
The passage is quoted from Ps, xxii. 22 [xxi. 22,] where, for the Hebrew 
TIBOR, the LXX. have émyhoopa; instead of which, our text employs 
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its equivalent or synonyme, &rayyeh@. Such departures from the Sep- 
tuagint are very common, in the New Testament quotations. 

That the twenty-second Psalm relates to the Messiah, the Jews them- 
selves confess, (see Dindorf in loc.;) and the history of his death seems, 
indeed, to be a kind of practical commentary upon it, I can find no- 
thing in the Psalm which forbids the application of it to the Messiah; 
although I can find enough to satisfy me that it is quite inapplicable to 
David. The general conversion of the nations to God (ver. 27—32) 
accords well with the gospel dispensation, but not with the Jewish; which 
from its very nature could not be a universal religion; for how could all 
nations, from the extremities of the earth, ever go up three times in a 
year to Jerusalem, to worship and to offer sacrifice there? And can it 
be rationally supposed, that David uttered such words as those to which 
I have just adverted, in reference merely to Judaism ? 

The whole object of the present quotation is merely to show, that 
Christ is exhibited in the Jewish Scriptures, as having recognized men 
as his brethren, adeAgove. 

"Ev péow exxrnoiag tuviow oe, among the assembly will I prazse 
thee, i.e. in or among the assembly of my brethren, of men, will I 
celebrate thy praise. In the Hebrew, the words IND and Dp na 
correspond to each other, and are equivalent, as to the subjects com- 
prised in them. The first part only of the apostle’s quotation, is 
directly to the point which he is labouring to illustrate and confirm; 
the second part, (as in many like cases,) is cited principally because 
of the intimate connexion which exists between it and the preceding 
parallelism, and because the memory of those whom he addressed 
would be assisted, by a quotation at large of the whole verse. 

Ver. 13. Kai rdduv, again the Scripture says, éyw Eoopae TreTordwe én” 
avr, I confide in him, or, I will confide in him. But whence is this 
quoted? In Ps. xviii. 3., the Hebsew has \2 ADM which the LXXx, 
render, Ax air@; in 2 Sam, xxii. 3, the same ‘Hebrew words occur, 
which they render according to the phraseology of our text, rerodwe 
Zoopar éx avr. Some critics have defended the opinion, that the 
quotatiow of the apostle is from one of these passages. But as it 
is plain, not only that the Messiah is not described or alluded to in 
these passages, but also that the Jews have never been accustomed to 
interpret them as referring to him; so there is surely no need of de- 
fending this position, if another passage as apposite as these can be 
found, which is less exceptionable in regard to its application. Critics 
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are pretty generally agreed, therefore, that Isa. viii 17, is quoted, the 
Hebrew of which is oy ‘py, the Septuagint version of which is the 
same as our quotation. This, considered in connexion with the quo- 
tation immediately following, (which is taken from Isa. viii. 18,) ren- 
ders it altogether probable, that the writer had this place of scripture, 
rather than either of the others, in his mind, when he made the two 
quotations in question. The Hebrew +) ‘JP, may be rendered, J well 
wait for him, or, I will trust in him, The latter is adopted by the 
Septuagint, and by the apostlo. 

Kal radly idod, x... has been adduced as an argument that the 
passage quoted here must be from a different part of scripture, and not 
from the same with that of the quotation immediately preceding. But 
this does not follow; for in this same epistle, ch. x. 30, a quotation 
is made from Deut. xxxii. 35, and another from Deut. xxxii. 36, with 
kat maw between them as here. In such acase, cal rédu is to be 
rendered, and further, or, and moreover. 

The argument in this case appears to be this. ‘ Men exercise trust 
or confidence in God. This is predicated of them as dependent, and 
possessing a feeble nature. The same thing is predicated of the Mes- 
siah; and consequently he possesses a nature like theirs, and there- 
fore they are his brethren ; é évdc wayrec.” See Excursus X. 

Ver. 14. Kexowvoynxe capxoce cal aipuroc, participated in flesh and 
blood, i.e. possessed a human nature, a body made up of flesh and 
blood. See 1 Cor. xv. 50. Eph. vi. 12; and comp. Matt. xvi. 17. 
Gal. i. 16. Sirach xiv. 18. The children, radia, here mentioned, are 
the same that are described in the preceding verse, viz. the disciples, 
the spiritual children of the Messiah. 

Kal airde mapamAnoiwg peréoxe rev abréy. Here peréoye is a syn- 
onyme of kexowovnke, participated in. Tapardnoiwe is equivalent to 
opoiwc, in the same manner as, as well as. The Docete exchanged Tapa~ 
mrnoiwe here for dpoiwe, and then construed Opoiwe as indicating only 
an appearance similar to flesh and blood; in opposition to whom the 
Christian fathers maintained that rapamAnolwe signified ob doxnréc &XX’ 
adnSiwc, ov payracriKwc adr byrwe. 

Tév abrév, i.e. capkde kal aiparoc. The meaning is, that Christ 
had a natural body, truly corporeal and mortal. With this he was 
endowed, in order that he might suffer death in it, and by that 


death vanguish the spiritual enemy of mankind, the great adversary 
of souls. 
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“Iva duu Savdrov . . . rdv dudBorov, that by his death he might 
subdue him who has a deadly power, that is, the devil. Karapyéw is 
scarcely used by Greek writers, and, when it is employed, it has the 
sense of delaying, rendering inactive, hindering, i. q. éurodiZew, which 
is used to explain it, by the Scholiast on Eurip. Phceniss. 760. In 
this sense, it is often used in the Apocrypha. In the New Testament, 
the use of the word is not unfrequent; but with some latitude of 
signification, as may be seen by the lexicons. Here it means, to 
render inefficacious, or, to subdue, viz. Satan, the spiritual enemy of 
man, who has a deadly power; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 24—26. 2 Tim. i. 10. 
I understand rdv 70 kpdrog rod Savarov éxovra, in this plain and simple 
manner; which renders all the speculations, about the power of the 
devil to mflict the sentence of natural death upon men, unnecessary ; 
and equally so, all the efforts to show what the Rabbins have taught 
about Sammael, the angel of death, Ny TN. That a deadly 
power, i. e. a power of leading men to sin, and consequently of bring- 
ing them under sentence of spiritual death, is ascribed to Satan in the 
New Testament, is sufficiently plain: see John xvi. 11; xii. 31; xiv. 
30. Eph. ii. 2; vi. 12. Col. ii. 15. 2 Cor. iv. 4; et alibi. In 1 John 
ili. 8, is a passage altogether of the same tenour as ours. To render 
null the deadly power of Satan, is to prevent the effects of it as bring- 
ing men to incur the sentence of spiritual death, i. e. to redeem them 
from the effects of such a sentence, or to redeem them from the curse 
of the law, Gal. iii. 13; comp. Rom. v. 9. seq. 1 Thess. i. 10. Even 
the temporal consequences of death are removed by Christ, 1 Cor. xv. 
26. 45. 52, seq. Thus interpreted, we have a plain sense of the pas- 
sage, and one analogous to numerous other parts of the Scriptures. 

Ver. 15. Kat amraddaén rovrovc . . . dovdsiac, and free those [from 
condemnation,] who, during their whole lives, though fear of con- 
demnation, had been exposed to a state of bondage. ”Amaddaén means 
primarily, ¢o remove, to depel, to depart. But here, (as sometimes in 
classic authors,) it means, to free, to liberate. So Theophylact, édev- 
Onpdoa. 1t may be questionable, whether it is connected with Sdvaroc 
understood, or with Sovdeia. Either way of construing it would make 
good sense, and be apposite to the design of the writer. I have pre- 
ferred to connect it with Sdavaroc, because of the sentiment, in the pre- 
ceding verse, which respects the Sdavaroy inflicted by Satan, 1. e. the 
condemning sentence of the law incurred in consequence of sin, Com- 
mitted through the wiles or temptation ot Satan. 
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6(y Savarov, I understand as referring to the fear of that condem- 
nation or punishment, to which sin exposes men; not to the fear of 
natural death; an evil from which no precaution can deliver us, and 
which Christians as well as others must suffer, notwithstanding the 
death of Christ. But the death of Christ has freed them from suffer- 
ing that condemnation or punishment which they feared, in a future 
life. This seems to be the obvious meaning of the writer; although it 
has been generally overlooked. 

Ava wavrdg Tov Cijy, 1. q. Out waone rife Zwijc, the infinitive mode beng 
here used, as it often is in the Greek classics, as a mere noun. But it is 
not the usage of the older Greek writers, to put the infinitive nominascens 
after an adjective, as here, We may, therefore, understand xpdvov as 
implied after tavrog The later Greek, however, affords examples like 
ours; €. g. TO ddudkpiroy Cijv, TO adnduvoy Civ, é« Tov mpoKepévov City, 
Ignat. Ep. ad. Trall. 

"Evoxot joay covdsiac, had been subjected, obnoxious, exposed] to ser- 
vitude, i.e, subject to a depressed and miserable condition, like that of 
slaves under a tyrannical master. ”Eyoyoe comes from évéxopat, ad- 
stringor, and so means, adstrictus, alligatus. It usually governs the 
dative, as Matt. v. 21, 22, bis; and thus in classic writers. But it also 
governs the genitive, as here; e. g. Matt. xxvi. 66. Mark iil, 29; xiv. 


_64. 1 Cor. xi. 27. James iit. 10. Aovdeiag means, the servile and 


depressed condition of those who are exercised with the fear of death, 
i.e. of future misery. It is the death of Christ which delivers them from 
the condemnation, the anticipation or fear of which had often, during 
their lives, depressed them, or made them unhappy. Comp. John viii. 
32, 35, where, however, the dovdeia referred to is the servitude of sin. 
Here it is the condition, into which the fear of future condemnation casts 
Christians. 

The deliverance spoken of, is accomplished by anticipation here, Rom. 
vil. 14, 17; but fully and finally, in another world, where the pious are 
admitted to a state of confirmed happiness. Ara ravroe rov Ziv tvoxoe 
jicay Sovdeiac, does not necessarily imply, that the whole time of life had 
been actually occupied with a state of fear and depression, dovdelac; but 
that during the whole of it, those who are delivered had been, more or 
less, exposed to agitation by fears of this nature. From the object of 
such fears Christ delivers, or will deliver, them; and this is the simple 
sentiment of the text. 

Ver. 16. Ov yap Shmov ayyéwy émrapPaverar, besides, he did not 
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extend aid at all to the angels ; another reason why he took on him a 
nature that was human. He came to the aid of man; he became like 
him, so as the yore intimately to sympathize with him, and to help him. 
Anrov, profecto, omnimodo, certe, strengthens the affirmation, i. e. gives 
intensity to it. "ExuapBdverac, lit. to grasp, or, to take hold of with 
the hand. Hence, figuratively, (1.) To assert one’s right toa thing; to 
lay hold of it as one’s own; and (2.) To aid, help, succaur, to take hold 
of when falling, or in danger. In the Septuagint, it answers to the 
Hebrew pit, 138; WBA. The Christian fathers have applied it to the 
assumption of an angelic nature, which they suppose the writer here 
denies. But the uwsus loguendi is against this; and the context also. 
For the apostle had just asserted above, that Jesus took on him a wature 
human ; and it would be mere repetition of the same sentiment here, if 
we construe ver. 16 as meaning thus: ‘‘ He did not assume the angelic 
nature, but that of the seed of Abraham.” But if the argument be, that 
** Jesus assumed the human nature, because he was fo aid men and not 
angels,” then the sixteenth verse contains a reason why the Saviour did 
and should take on him the nature of man; viz. that it was altogether 
accordant with the great object of his mission. 

Lrépparoc "APoaup, progeny of Abraham. In such a sense, profane 
as well as sacred writers use oréoua. Is it the natural or spiritual seed 
of Abraham, which is here meant? Either will make good sense, and 
agree with the object of the writer. Believers are the children of 
Abraham, Gal. iii. 7; and Gentiles as well as Jews, Rom. iv. 12—18; 
ix. 7,8; iii. 29, 30. So, the assertion that Christ died, tzép ruvréc, 
(ver. 9,) does not disagree with the assertion that he helped the seed of 
Abraham, who are both Jews and Gentiles. But, although this inter- 
pretation may be sufficiently justified to render it worthy of acceptation, 
I am inclined to believe, that it does not give the original sense of the 
writer. He is addressing Jews. He says, ‘‘ Christ had a human nature ; 
this it behoved him to possess, for he came to help the seed of Abraham, 
i.e. those who, being descended from Abraham, possessed a nature that 
was human.” His assertion extends merely to such as he was address- 
ing. But surely this would not imply a denial that he helped any 
others, who were possessed of the same nature. So far is it from this, 
that it implies the contrary; for the amount of the assertion is, ‘“‘ He 
came to help those who possessed a nature such as that which he had 


assumed.” 
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Ver. 17. “OSev, an illative particle, whence, i.e. because he was to 
help the seed of Abraham. “Ogere...... dpmowSiiva, he must needs be 
made like unto his brethren, i.e. to men, ver. 10—12. Kara rdvra, 
i. e. in all things requisite to constitute a nature truly human. The 
meaning is, that he should be wanting in none of the innocent infirmi- 
ties, and in none of the sympathies, of man’s nature. To deduce more 
than this from the expression now in question, would be to do what the 
writer plainly never designed should be done. 

But why? “Iva &\ehpwr yévnrac cal misd¢ apxtepevc, that he might be 
a compassionate and faithful high priest. ’EXehpwr, merciful, sympa- 
thizing with those who are in distress. As those are best adapted to do 
this, who have themselves been sufferers; so Jesus took on him our 
nature, in order that he might suffer in it. IIusd¢ is either faithful, or, 
worthy of trust or confidence. In the former sense I take it here. Jesus 
assumed our nature, that he might qualify himself in a peculiar manner 
to exercise compassion toward us; and that he might, discharge with 
fidelity the duty laid upon him as our high-priest. A priest to offer 
sacrifice for us, must be homogeneous with us. Such a priest was Jesus, 
faithful in discharging the duties of his office. What were those duties ? 
They were ra mpo¢ tov Osov, things which had respect to God, i. e. 
services of a religious nature. The phrase misdc...... 7a mpdc roy Ocdy, 
is elliptical. In full, it would be thus: xara 7a wpdypara ra moog TOV 
Ozdy, faithful as to things, &c. 

But what things were these? ‘INdoxeoSar rae dpapriac rot Kaov. The 
common expression is, éikdoacSar wept rwd¢; as in Lev. iv. 20. 26. 
31.35; or, é&iXdoack rept ric Gpapriac rwvdc, Lev. v. 13; iv. 35. But 
eLitkdoactan cyuapriac also occurs, Dan. ix. 24. 1 Sam. iii. 14. Sirach 
xxvill. 5. ‘“INdoxopar means, to render propitious, to appease. But 
this sense it can have directly only when the person appeased is 
expressed, or understood, after the verb. Hence iddoxerSat apapriucg 
raust mean the same as DNDN DD, to make appeasement for sin, to 
cover sin, to make atonement for it. The Septuagint sometimes translate 
TDD by ‘Adoxopar. Christ, then, as high-priest, was faithful to perform 
the peculiar duty of that office, which was, on the great day of atone- 
ment, to make a propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the people. How 
he did this, is shewn in the sequel of the epistle. Here, only so much is 
asserted, as was requisite to enforce the considerations which the writer 
had immediately in view. 
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Ver. 18. "Ey § yap, for since, i. q. dre yap, Hebrew WN, because 
that, inasmuch as. [lérovSev abrocg mepacdeic, he himself suffered 
when exercised with trials. Tetpagw means to try, to put to the proof, 
in order to ascertain the disposition purpose, capacity, &c. of any onc. 
This trial may be, (1.) For a good purpose; by subjecting one to any 
evils or dangers, as God tried (710) Abraham, Gen. xxii. 1; or, by 
placing him in circumstances either prosperous or adverse, that are of a 
peculiar nature, as God did Israel, Exod. xvi. 4. Judg. ii. 22. Trial 
may be, (2.) For an evil purpose; as the Pharisees éreipacay "Inooir, 
by proposing to him ensnaring and subtile questions, Matt. xix. 3, seq. ; 
xxii. 18, 35, et sepe; or, by laying before any one inducements to sin, 
as Satan does before the minds of men, 1 Cor. vii. 5. 1 Thess, ili. 5; 
comp. Jamesi. 13,14. In both of these senses, Christ was tried. “ It 
pleased the Lord to bruise him, and to put him to grief,” Isa. liii. 10 ; 
and, ‘‘ It became him, for whom and by whom are all things, to advance 
to glory our Prince and Saviour,” da tadnudrwy, Heb. ii. 10. The 
same Saviour was solicited by Satan to sin, Matt. iv. 1, 3. Marki. 13. 
Luke iv. 2. Understood in either way, then, the Saviour was tempted 
in like manner as we are, (kara ravra, ka duordrnra, Heb. iv. 15,) 
though without sin. That he did not yield to any excitement to sin, 
was owing to the strength of his virtue and holiness, not to the weakness 
of the temptation in itself considered. Temptation, in the second sense, 
is that which is presented to the mind as an inducement to sin, and does 
not relate to the actual state of the mind or person to which it is pre- 
sented. Men tempt God; they tempt Christ; and so did Satan; but 
there never was any disposition in Christ to yield to it. 

There are two or three cases, however, in which the word zewpdZw 
seems to denote yielding to sin, i. e. having the effect of wetwpacpde pro- 
duced upon one; e. g. Gal. vi. 1, perhaps James i. 14; comp. azei- 
pacroc, not induced to sin, in James i. 13. But this is an wnusual sense 
of the word wewpcgw and altogether inapplicable to the Saviour, who 
was ‘separate from sinners,” Heb. vii. 26. Christ then, reipacSelc, 
being proved, both by sufferings and by solicitations to sin, dévarat roi¢ 
mevpazouévore BonSijoar, is fitted in a peculiar manner to succour those 
who undergo either kind of trial. He is not only possessed of a mer- 
ciful regard for them, (ver. 17,) but he has direct and immediate sym- 
pathy with them, the result of his own personal feeling and experience, 
Wonderful condescension of redeeming love! Here lies the great mys- 
tery of godliness, God made manifest in the flesh. And while Jesus 
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sits on the throne of the universe, Lord over all, the Christian is reminded, 
that he does this in his nature, as his brother, ver. 11. In the person of 
Jesus, man is exalted above the angels; yea, he himself is to attain a 
rank superigr to theirs; for while Jesus passed them by, (ver. 16,) he 
laid down his life for us, in order to exalt us above them, 1 Cor. vi. 3. 
Deeper and deeper still becomes the mystery. The debt of gratitude 
appears boundless, when viewed in this light ; the baseness of our ingra- 
titude and disobedience as boundless too; and all that we can do is to 
lie down in the dust, overwhelmed with a sense of them, exclaiming at 
the same time with the prophet, ‘‘ Who is like unto thee? A God for- 


7? 


giving iniquity, and passing by the offences of thine heritage ! 


Next to the consideration, that the “‘law was diarayeie dv dyyédwy,” the grounds 
of its pre-eminence in the estimation of the Jews were, the exalted character of Moses, 
and the dignity and offices of the high-priest, who was the instrument of reconciling 
the people to God, when they had lost his favour by sinning. In respect to both these 
points, the apostle undertakes to show that the gospel has a preference, because that 
Jesus is superior. If he be compared with Moses as mow, dadorodoc, curator edis 
sacré@, (oikov, ver. 2, 3;) he will be found to excel him. If he be compared with 
the high priest, his superiority, in every respect, is equally visible, The first compa- 
rison is made in ch. ili. 2—6, and the warning against defection from the gospel that 
immediately follows it, is continued through ch. ili. 7—19, toiv.13. The writer then 
proceeds with the comparison of Christ as high priest, and extends it through the 
remainder of the doctrinal part of the epistle. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1. “OSev, whence, 1. q. dua rovro, by which Chrysostom expresses 
the sense of it. It refers to place, in common usage; but it is also 
illative, particularly in our epistle. 

The manner in which the writer makes his transition here, from one 
topic to another, is deserving of notice. He had just been showing 
how and why Christ was a “ merciful and faithful high priest, and able 
to succour all who are tempted.” He now adds, dSey, i. e. allowing 
these things to be true, it follows, that we are under peculiar obli- 
gation to contemplate and well examine the Saviour’s character, 
before we venture to reject him. But in making this suggestion, the 
writer at the same moment introduces new topics for discussion, viz. 
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the comparison of Christ with Moses, and with the high-priest under 
the Jewish dispensation. The transition is almost insensible, as it 
is actually introduced under the form of a deduction from the preceding 
discussion. 

"Adegol, as applied by Christians to each other, means, one of the 
same farth or profession, with the adjunct idea of possessing a friendly, 
brotherly feeling, Acts ix, 30; xi. 29. 1 Cor. v. 11, al. “Aytoe, con- 
secrated, devoted, i. e. to Christ, set apart as Christians. So I under- 
stand this appellation. Holy, in the sense of possessing internal 
purity, the apostle did not mean to affirm that all were, whom he ad-. 
dressed; for surely, when the ancient prophets called the whole 
Jewish nation DWI) (dye), or WIT DY (rade dywoc), they did not 
mean to assert that every individual among them was spiritually sanc- 
tified. But to remind his brethren, (brethren in a double sense here, 
as they were also the writer’s kindred according to the flesh), that they 
had been consecrated to Christ, and set apart as his disciples, was 
altogether adapted to prepare them for the exhortation to fidelity 
which ensues. In a like sense, the ancient prophets called the whole 
body of the Jewish nation holy, WITP. 

Knhoewe éxovpaviov péroxor, lit. partakers of the heavenly invitation. 
Kyjace is the invitation given on the part of God and Christ to men, 
to come and partake of the blessings proffered by the Christian 
religion. It does not appear, however, to designate the offers of the 
gospel, generally considered, and in reference to all men without dis- 
crimination; for it is applied in the New Testament only to those 
who by profession are Christians. Kdjoce, then, is the proffer of bless- 
ings to such; the invitation given to all the professed friends of the 
Christian religion, to accept the favours which the Redeemer is ready 
to bestow, in case of their obedience. The epithet érovpayiov may 
mean, in this case, that the blessings proffered are of a celestial nature. 
So Wahl and others, who compare the phrase with rife divw krhoewe, 
Phil. iii. 14. Thus interpreted, the implication of the passage would 
be, that the proffered blessings of the gospel were érovpdva, in dis- 
tinction from those offered under the law, i.e. they are of a higher, 
more spiritual, more sublime nature. But ézovpaviov may also mean, 
that the cAjjore was given from heaven, i. e. by one from heaven, viz. 
Christ; comp. ch. xii. 25, and ii. 3. Understood in either way, it is 
apposite to the purpose of the writer, and well adapted to urge upon 
his readers their obligation to adhere to the Christian religion. 
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Karavojcare, observe well, consider attentively, perpendite, ad 
animum revocate ; and this, in order that they might not be tempted. 
to swerve from their fidelity to Christ, out of excessive regard to the 
Mosaic institutes ; for Christ, as the writer proceeds to show, was in all 
respects superior to Moses. 

Tov &xdorohov . . . hpwv, the apostle and high priest of our reli- 
gion. The appellation amécrohoy, (which is a drag Aeyopevoy as 
applied to Christ,) has given rise to much philological and critical dis- 
cussion. The word itself may convey two ideas, nearly related, but 
not identical. (1.) ’Aréorodoc is equivalent to 6 GuresaApevoc 3 as 
Thomas Magister explains it, quoting Demosthenes as employing it 
in this manner. It means, then, any messenger, any person commis- 
sioned or sent to perform duties of any kind for another, and par- 
ticularly to make known his will, desire, or command; in which sense 
it is commonly employed by the New Testament writers. (2.) The 
Jews applied the term rout, (from mow mittere), to the minister of 
the synagogue, i. e. the person who presided over it, and directed all 
its officers and affairs, the curator of all its concerns, edituus, negotit, 
edis sacre curator. See Buxtorf Lex. Chald. verbum mows, and 
Vitringa de Vet. Synag. Lib. III. p. i.c.2. In either of these senses 
it may be understood, in the passage under consideration. Inter- 
preted agreeably to the first sense of amésodoc, the meaning would be, 
that Christ is the messenger of God to men, in order to communicate 
his will, and to accomplish the business to be done for the establish- 
ment of the new dispensation. But the particular reason why he is 
called a&zdsoNoc here, lies, probably, in the comparison which the writer 
is about to make of Jesus, the head of the new dispensation, with 
Moses the head of the old. When Moses received a divine commission 
to become the leader and head of the Israelites, God says to him, 
pan, I have sent thee; which idea is frequently repeated, Exod. 
iii. 10. 12. 14, 15. Moses then was mut, amésoXoc, in respect to this 
important business. Jesus, in like manner, was sent on an errand of 
the like kind, but of still greater importance. He was sent by the 
Father for this purpose, John iii. 34; v. 36, 37; vi. 29; x. 36, al. 
Now, as the writer was just about to make a comparison between Christ 
and Moses, it was very natural that he should call Christ &résonoy, i. e. 
one sent or commissioned of God, because Moses was thus sent; as the 
passages above cited prove. 


We might acquiesce in this explanation, as most interpreters have done, 
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were it not that one still better may be found, in the supposition that 
ardorodog is here employed in the second or Jewish sense, explained 
above. The apostle proceeds immediately to speak of Moses and of 
Christ as presiding over, and administering the affairs of, the oixoc, com- 
mitted respectively to them (ver. 2—4;) i.e. each was a WANT mow, 
Gyyehoe éxxAnoiac, curator, edis sacre, amdcrodoc in the Jewish sense. 
This certainly gives a meaning more apposite to the context, and, 
indeed, a sense which, in connexion with it, seems to be a necessary one. 
The general idea of being sent of God, or divinely commissioned, is 
retained ; inasmuch as Moses was thus sent and commissioned, and with 
him the comparison is made. The meaning then is, that if the curator 
adis sacre et nove be compared with the curator edis sacre et antique, 
the result will be such as the sequel discloses. 

Kal dpxiepéa, high priest. Two reasons may be given for this appel- 
lation: the one, that in Ps. cx. 4, the Messiah is so named; the other, 
that the writer means to compare him, in the sequel, as making atone- 
ment for men by the propitiatory sacrifice which he offered, with the high 
priest of the Jews who made expiation for the people. The latter I 
regard as the principal reason of the appellation here. 

Tic dpodoyiac tpay, of our profession, or confession ; 1. e. the apostle 
and high priest whom we have confessed or acknowledged as ours. This 
they had done, when they became Christians. ‘Oyodoyiag is used here 
as an adjective or participle; and the phrase is equivalent to drécrodov 
Hoy kai apxrepéa Spodroyobpevoy, i. e. the apostle and high priest rife 
morewc hay (as Chrysostom paraphrases it,) in whom we have believed, 
or whom we have acknowledged as ours. Comp. 2 Cor. ix. 13, rj 
drorayh Thi¢ Opodoylac budy, your professed subjection; Heb. x. 23; 
‘vy. 14. 

Others take dpodoylac in the sense of covenant, NA, which the word 
sometimes has in profane writers; see Schleus. Lex. in verbum. This 
sense of the word would not be inapposite here, inasmuch as it would 
convey the idea of an engagement or covenant made with Christ, by 
those whom the apostle is addressing. But as this use of the word is 
not found in the New Testament, it would hardly be proper to admit 
it here. 

The writer now proceeds to show the reason why the Hebrews ought 
attentively to regard Jesus, in respect to the two great points of com- 
parison which he had hinted at, by applying to him the epithets améoro- 
Nog and dpxiepeve. 
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Ver. 2. Muordy, faithful, i. e. he fully and truly performed the duties 
of his station. See ch. ii. 17, where, in like manner, he is called muoroe 
dpytepede. Others interpret miordc, entrusted with, or, worthy of trust; 
a sense, indeed, which the word sometimes has; but it is not.so apposite 
here. To roujoayre atrov, to him who constituted or appointed him, 
viz. axdorodov ; to him who sent him, John x. 36; to him who made 
him mou, curator edis sacre. So érotnoe, Mark ii. 14. 

To olkyp avrov, his house, i. e. family, meaning the Jewish nation, or, 
his worshipping people. Otxo, evidently does not mean temple here, 
for that was not built in the time of Moses; nor does it mean tabernacle, 
for over that Aaron presided, and not Moses. It means, then, the sp7- 
ritual house committed to Moses, i. e. the Jewish nation who were to be 
guided, regulated, and instructed, in spiritual things, by the revelations 
which he gave them. So Chrysostom, who substitutes \ady as an expla- 
nation of oikov. So in English, we use house for family, and church 
(oixocg Seot) for the worshippers in it. It is, moreover, only in this way, 
that a comparison can be made between Moses and Christ ; as the latter 
was not the minister of any literal house, but curator edis Dei sacre 
et spiritualis. Comp. 1 Tim. ili. 15. 1 Pet. ii. 5. otxoc mvevparecdc. 
Eph. ii. 20—22. Heb. iii. 6. 

The sentiment of ver. 2, is, that with regard to fidelity in discharging 
the duties of his office, as head of the new dispensation, Christ yields 
not in any respect to Moses, who (as the Scripture testifies, Num. xii. 7,) 
was faithful in respect to all his duties toward the people of God, that 
were committed to his care, In this respect there is no inferiority. In 
another respect, however, Christ may justly claim great superiority over 
Moses, as the writer now goes on to show. 

Ver. 3. Adénc, honour, dignity, regard ; governed in the genitive by 
yiiwra, "Heiwrat, 2s worthy, deserves, is counted worthy. ’Aki&w also 
means, not unfrequently, to obtain, to acquire; e.g. of karatwSéyrec 
Tij¢ Tov mvevparoc xapttoc, those who have obtained the grace of the 
Spirit, Chrysostom, I. p. 730. Tie éxvyvdcewe rod byroe pe) Karakov- 
pevoc, not having obtained a knowledge of what is real, Basil I. p- 515. 
In a similar way, it is also used in the classics; as rp Heylorwy abot- 
pevoc, having obtained the greatest honours, Lys. Orat. p. 101. ed. 
Taylor. But still, this is not the usual sense of the word; nor does it 
so well fit the passage under consideration, as the other and usual mean- 
ing, although many commentators have preferred it. Adéy rapa Mwiiofy, 
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glory in comparison with Moses, as in Hebrew means isa: See on 
ch. i. 4, 9, where rapa is employed in the same way. 

KaS’ door may signify, in proportion as, as much as, and may have 
relation here to wAe“ovoc in the first member of the verse. The usual 
Greek method of expression in such cases is récw....do, &c. But I 
prefer the sense given in the version, because the nature of the proposi- 
tion seems to require it. So Schulz, Eng. Version, alii. 

IIKelova rep, kt. A. he who builds a house, has more honour than the 
house ; i. e. the difference between the honour due to Moses and that due 
to Christ, is as great as between the honour due to the founder of a house 
[family] and that which should be paid to the family which he founds ; 
or, between the honour due to the architect that framed a building, and 
that due to the building itself. It is difficult to say in which of these 
senses the writer meant that the words should be taken. Either fits his 
purpose. Either is designed to show that Christ, at the same time that 
he is the head of the new spiritual house, is also the founder of it; while 
Moses, who was at the head of the ancient spiritual house, was himself 
only one of the household. As a steward or overseer of a house, while 
he is curator of all in the house, is still but a servant; so Moses, as is 
asserted in ver. 5, was but a servant; while Christ, who was curator, 
was also son, and therefore ‘‘ heir and lord of all.”” The point of com- 
parison between Moses and Christ, in which the latter appears to have a 
decided preference, is not the being at the head of God’s house or 
family, (for such an office Moses sustained ;) but it consists in this, viz. 
that while Moses was curator, he was also Sepazwy; but while Christ 
was curator, he was at the same time vidc, and karaoxkevdorne olkov. 

KaracxevaZw means, to furnish, to fit up, to make ready, i.e. for use ; 
also, to construct, prepare, build, condere, exstruere. In some cases it 
seems to combine the idea of constructing and furnishing, both of which 
indeed are included under the general idea of preparing or making ae 
for use; e. g. Heb. ix. 2—6. The LXX. sometimes used this word, 
order to translate e. g. MWY, 1 in Prov. xxiii. 5. 2 Chron. xxxil. 5; some- 
times they employed it as corresponding to NTA, asin Isa xl. 28; xlui. 7. 
So the book of Wisdom ix. 2, “ By thy iedeen karaokevacac Tov dySpw- 
mov, thou hast created [formed] man.” In our text, caraoxevacac avrov, 
scil. oixov, is equivalent to the Latin, condere domum. But as otxog here 
means, family, household, so karacxevdoac must be taken in a sense that 
will correspond to this, viz. that of establishing, instituting, founding ; 
which is evidently the meaning of the phrase. 

Y 
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Others render the last clanse of the verse thus: inasmuch as he who 
founded the household hath greater honour from the house, under- 
standing ri otxov to be the honour which the house renders, and thus 
making o%xov dependent on rupzv instead of wAefova. Storr translates the 
whole verse thus: For Christ hath a preference above Moses, the 
greater, in proportion as this house is more highly estimated by its 
founder. But these methods of rendering, (to say nothing of the impro- 
bable and forced construction which they give to the language of the 
verse,) would constrain us to lose sight of the apodosis, which the latter 
part of the verse evidently contains. ‘‘ Christ,’’ says the apostle, “ has 
more glory than Moses.” How? or, how much more? The answer is: 
** As much more as is due to the founder of a family, [or, to the architect 
of a building,] above that which is to be paid to the family itself, [or, to 
the edifice which is reared.”] In other words, Christ is to be honoured 
as the head and founder of the oixoc which has been erected; Moses, 
only as the head; for he himself was still a part of the oixoe itself, ae 
Separwy, ver. 5. Interpreted in any other way, the whole force of the 
comparison secms to vanish. In this way it is (to say the least) intel- 
ligible, if not quite simple. If the reader wishes to see the endless dis- 
crepancies among critics about this and the following verse, he may con- 
sult Wolfii Cure Philol., or Dindorf’s edition of Ernesti in Ep. ad 
Hebreos. 

Ver. 4. This verse has been a kind of offendiculum criticorum in past 
ages, and has never yet, in any commentary which I have seen, been 
satisfactorily illustrated. The difficulty lies, not in the simple sentiment 
of the verse by itself considered, (for there is none in this respect ;) nor 
in the words, which in themselves are not obscure; but in discovering 
and explaining the connexion in which this verse stands with the context, 
and how it modifies or affects it. If the verse be entirely omitted, and 
the third verse be immediately connected with the fifth, there seems to be 
nothing wanting, nothing omitted that is at all requisite to finish the 
comparison which the writer is making. Nay, on account of the dif- 
ficulty which adheres to the fourth verse, the mind is greatly relieved by 
the omission of it; and little is then presented, which raises doubts or 
scruples about the object of the writer. There is no evidence, however, 
that the verse in question is a mere gloss; at least, none from manu- 
scripts or versions that is of any value. We must receive it, then, as a 
part of the text, the integrity of which (however difficult the passage 
may be) cannot be made to depend on our ability to explain it 
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Wade yap otxoc ...> Sede, I translate thus: every house must have 
some builder, or, is built by some one; and he who Sormed all things is 
God. But what are the all things (ra mdvra) which are formed or 
built? The universe? Or all oikoe, all dispensations, viz. both the 
Jewish and Christian? The context seems to demand the latter mean- 
ing. The former has common usage in its favour. Is it appropriate to 
construe it agreeably to this usage? It is directly to the writer’s pur- 
pose, if he can show, that every dispensation must of necessity have 
some founder, and that this founder was Christ. But how is this shown 2 
To say that God, simply considered, was the author of all things, would 
not be to show that Christ was the founder of the Jewish and Christian 
otxot. Indeed, I can see no possible connexion of this proposition with 
the object which the writer has in view. Nor can I see how Christ is 
shown by him to be a founder at all, unless I understand him to assert 
this to be the fact, because Christ is divine, or is @edc. The argument 
would then stand thus: ‘“ God is the author of all things, (and, by con- 
sequence, of the Jewish and Christian o’co: ) Christ is God; of course he 
must be regarded as the original author or founder of these dispensa- 
tions.” The fact itself that Christ is @edc, the writer surely could not 
hesitate to assert, after what he has said, ch. i. 8—12. John i. 1, 
asserts the same thing; as Paul also does, in Rom. ix. 5, and in other 
places. I must regard the expression here, as predicated on what the 
writer had said in ch. i. respecting the Son. The amount, then, of the 
reasoning seems to be: ‘‘ Consider that Christ, as Ord¢ and the former 
of all things, must be the author too of the Jewish and Christian dis- 
pensations ; which shows that a glory belongs to him, not only in his 
mediatorial office, and as being at the head of the new dispensation, but 
also as the founder both of this and the Jewish dispensation, in his 
divine character; while Moses is to be honoured only as the head of the 
Jewish dispensation, in the quality of a commissioned superintendent, 
but not as author and founder.” 

All other methods of constructing this passage fail of making it con- 
tribute to the writer’s purpose; and this is, with me, an insuperable 
objection against them. To make Oedc, in ver. 4, refer simply to God 
the Father, is, at least, making the apostle say something very different 
from what contributes to his purpose, if it be not at variance with it. 
I propose this exegesis, however, only as being that which, after repeated 
investigations, I have felt myself constrained to adopt by the reasoning 
in the context, and the design of the writer; not as one so indubitably 
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clear as to admit of no specious objection. The whole passage 1s so 
obscure, that no one can reasonably expect, as yet, a very convincing 
interpretation of it. If probability can be attained, it is as much as can 
be fairly demanded, at present. 

Ver. 5. Ev ddy7@ olky avrot, in all his house; not émt rdv oixoy avrod, 
over his house, as it is expressed in the following verse, where the writer 
speaks of Christ. I think the writer means here to make a distinction, 
by these different modes of expression, between the relation of Moses to 
the house in which he was Separwy, and that of Christ to the house over 
which he was as vidc. The former was év ry olxw, in the house, i. e. he 
himself belonged to the family of God, was simply a member of it in the 
capacity of Separwy; while the latter was éxl roy olxoy, over the house, 
i. e. lord of the house, founder and proprietor of it. 

Abrov, HIS, i. e. God’s house, both in ver. 2, and here. God’s 
household means, those who profess to be his worshippers, to belong 
to him. In both cases, airov might refer to Christ, were it not that 
in Numb. xii. 7, (from which the passage is quoted) the language is, 
my house, JX; and it is God who says this. The sense, however, 
would not be materially changed, by referring airov to Christ. The 
scope of the sentence does not depend on this; for whether you say 
oixog abrov is the family of God, or of Christ, the same persons are 
designated by the word oikoc, in both cases. 

Ocpazwy, according to general usage, differs from dovAoc and oikérye, 
being a more honourable appellation. E. g. the correlate of dovAog 
and oikérne is Seordrnc; but Separwy is related to rarip, xbpwoc, OF 
Baowevc. In English, we should call the former a servant, or a slave ; 
the latter, an assistant, an usher, a helper, &c. The Heb. Ty, 
however, means servants of every, or any rank. But mm Tly, a. 
vant of Jehovah, is always an appellation of honour. In the East, 
courtiers of the highest rank pride themselves in the appellation of 
king’s servants. The word Segarwy is very happily applied by the 
LXX., and after them in the present case by our author, to Moses ; 
who was a servant of Jehovah, in a highly honourable sense. Comp. 
Josh. i, 1,2. After all, the Sepdrwy is inferior to the Tarip OY Kvpto¢ 
of a family. Moses, therefore, was inferior to Christ, who was KUptog 
olkou Seow. 

Eic papripuy rév AadrnSnoopévwr, for testimony to those things 
which were to be declared, i. e. to make disclosures to the Israelites 
of those things which were to be revealed, under the ancient dispen- 
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sation, or during the Mosaic period. The meaning is, that Moses was 
a Separwy of God, for delivering to the people the ancient cracles. 
Mapriptov may signify either instruction, or declaration, publication ; 
just as paprupéw signifies, in the New Testament, both docere, instituere, 
and declarare, notum facere ; as may be seen in the lexicons. Aadyn- 
Synoopévwr may also mean, either things to be announced, published, 
or, things to be inculcated, taught. The sense will not be materially 
altered by either method of translation. The meaning will still be, 
simply, that Moses was to be the instrument of delivering to the 
people divine communications, or, he was to teach them in matters of 
religion. 

Ver. 6. Xpuordg O€ . . . éoperv tpeic, but Christ as a Son, over his 
house, whose house we are, i, e. to whose family we belong, we who 
have made a Christian profession; meaning himself, and those whom 
he addressed. This is as much as to say, ‘“‘ We now belong not to the 
house over which Moses was placed; but to that which Christ governs 
or administers.” Aivrov, his, i. e. God’s, our English translators have 
rendered as if written atrod, sc. éavtov, his own; so Beza, Vogel, 
Erasmus, Heinrichs, and others. But Stephens, Mill, Bengel, Wetstein, 
Griesbach, Knapp, and Tittmann read atrov, as I have translated. 

The writer adds, however, that we really belong to the house which 
Christ governs, édyrep rijy wappnoiay . . . Kardoxwper, provided we 
hold fast unto the end our confidence and joyful hope. WUappnoia 
means originally, the liberty of speaking boldly, without fear or re- 
straint, and comes etymologically from rapa and pio. The secondary 
sense is boldness, confidence. Kavynpa primarily means, gloriatio, the 
act of glorying, or, that in which we glory or joy; secondarily, it 
means, joy, glory, &c. I take the phrase_as a Hendiadys. *EAzidoc 
is the subject, and xavynua qualifies it; as is often th¢ case with 
similar constructions, in many parts of the sacred writings; e. g. 
1 Tim. vi. 17. Philem. 6. Rom. vi. 4. Col, ii. 5. 2 Cor. iv. 7. Gal. ii. 
14; where the genitive (as in the instance before us,) is the prin- 
cipal noun, and the other noun joined with it (whatever case it may 
be in,) serves only in the office of an adjective. More usually, indeed, 
the noun in the genitive serves the office of an adjective, both in 
Hebrew and in Hebrew Greek. But the above cases show, that the 
noun which precedes the genitive, not unfrequently serves the same 
end; and such too is the case in Hebrew, as may be seen in Heb. 
Gram. § 161. &. 
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The confidence and joyful hope here mentioned, is that which the 
Christian religion inspires. This must be held GeGBaiay, firm, steadfast. 
BeGaiay here agrees, in respect to grammatical construction, with 
nappyoiay, the remoter noun in the preceding phrase, (as is frequer tly 
the fact in such cases,) but it is related to the whole phrase, in regard 
to its meaning. Lic rédove, to the end, i.e. of life; in other words, ‘‘ We 
must persevere, to the last, in maintaining our Christian profession; we 
must never abandon the confident and joyful hope which it inspires, if 
we mean to be considered as belonging to the family of Christ.” 

Ver. 7. Aw, wherefore, i.e. because Christ is superior to Moses, and 
has higher claims upon us, hearken, Christian brethren, to the admo- 
nitions which I give you, in the words with which the Israelites of old 
were warned. 

KaSve Aéyer 76 rvedpa 76 &ywoy, i. e. as the divine word, given by the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, saith : compare Acts i. 16; xxviii. 25. This 
is one of the various ways of appealing to the scripture, which was usual 
in the time of the apostles; and which is still practised by our churches. 
It involves the idea, that the Holy Scriptures are given by divine inspira- 
tion—are Sedmvevarot. 

Zijpepov, to-day, now, at present, like the Hebrew DJ, to which it 
corresponds. ’Eay rij¢ pwvitc avrov aKxovonre, when or whilst ye hear his 
voice. *Eay, when, like the Hebrew DN, to which it corresponds: com- 
pare John vi. 62; xii. 32; xiii. 20; xiv. 3. So Sept. for ON, Prov. 
iii, 24. Isa. xxiv. 13, et alibi. Tice gwvie abrod, i.e. his warning 
voice, his admonition. 

Ver. 8. M)) oxyptynre rac kapdiac bpov. To harden the heart, is to 
make it insensible. In this case, to harden the heart, is to remain insen- 
sible to divine admonition, to neglect it, to act in a contumacious manner. 
The form oxdnpbyw is of the later Greek. The classical writers used 
oxAnoovy, and this in a physical sense only, not in a moral one. 

Ilapaztcpacue corresponds here to the Hebrew M2, strife, con- 
tention. It is not a classic word; but it is employed by the Septuagint. 
The meaning of it is exacerbation, provocation, embittering, from mkpaivw, 
to be bitter, to embitter. It is here applied to designate the act of the 
Israelites, who provoked the displeasure of God; in particular, to their 
unbelief and murmuring at Massah or Meribah, Exod. xvii. 7, and after- 
wards at other places. 

Kara riv jpépay rot rewpacpod éy TH Eptipm, when they tempted [God] 
tn the desert. Kari riyv ipépay, Hebrew DD (for DID) as in the day 
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that, when. Tewpacpov, of temptation, i.e. their unbelief and murmur- 
ing put the patience of God to a trial, (speaking after the manner of 
men.) Iepadw means, to soleeit to do evil, but also, to prove, to assay. 
When the scriptures speak of men as tempting God, the meaning is, 
that men do-that which puts the divine patience, forbearance, goodness, 
&c. toa trial, i.e. make it difficult, as it were, to preserve a strict 
regard to these. Dindorf is mistaken, when he asserts, on this passage, 
that reipagw is never used by the Greek writers in the sense of enticing 
to sin; for repay (1. q. wedge) yuvaixa is a very common phrase, in 
the best Greek writers. 

Ver. 9. Ov, when, adverb, i. q. Oxov, as CEcumenius remarks. Oi 
warépec buoy, i. e. the ancient Israelites. ’Eefoacuy pe... eoxipacay 
pe, tried and proved me, i. e. put me to a thorough trial; the repetition 
of a synonymous word merely denoting intensity. 

Kat cidov, although they saw. So «cat in John iil. 32; xiv. 32; 
xvii. 25. Rev. iii. 1, et al. In the same manner the Hebrew 1, Gen. 
xviii. 27. Mal. ii. 14, et al. Teooapéxovra éry is joined (in the Hebrew) 
with the following verse, forty years was I grieved, &c. . But this 
depends on the punctuation system of the Masorites, which the apostle 
has not followed. In regard to the sense, it matters not with which 
verb itis joined. If they tempted God forty years, he was grieved 
by their conduct during the same time; and if he was grieved by them 
for that time, it was because they tempted him. 

Ver. 10. Aid, wherefore, i. e. because they tempted me, &c. This 
word is not in the Hebrew nor Septuagint. The writer has added 
it to the quotation, in order to render the sense of it more impressive 
or explicit. 

TpocwySica, I was indignant, offended at. The word is Hellen- 
istic. The Greeks use déySéw and 6y%iZw. According to etymology, 
it consists of rodc, to, against, upon, and bySn, bank, shore. It is 
applied primarily to a ship infringing upon the shore, or, as we say, 
running aground. It answers to the Hebrew OjP, DND Pip, &c. 

Th yeveg éxeivy, the men of that age, or, as we say in English, the 
generation then upon the stage. 

’Acl wAavGrrat rH Kapdia, the corresponding Heb. is, Dit 23) Wr Oy 
a people of erring heart are they, the word det having nothing in 
the original which corresponds to it. Still, the sense of the Hebrew 
is tantamount to what the apostle (with the Septuagint) has expressed 
in the Greek. To err in heart may mean, either to err in judgment, 
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or in disposition, intention; for the Hebrew 32), a7 and after it the 
Greek xapdia, means, either, animus, judicium, or, mens, cogitatio, 
desiderium. 1 understand xapdia here, as used according to the 
Hebrew idiom (in which it is often pleonastic, at least it seems so to 
us,) so that the phrase imports simply, They always err, i. e. they are 
continually departing from the right way. 

Airol o€ obk Eyvwoay rig ddodc pov, neither (d€ ovk means, neither 
have they approved my doings. Twwoxcw (like the Hebrew yy 
Ps. i. 6; xxxvi.11,) means, to approve, to like, to be pleased with, 
Matt. vii. 23. John x. 14, 15. 27. 2 Tim. ii. 19. ‘Odd¢ corresponds to 
the Hebrew JJ, which means, counsel, design, purpose, also operation, 
manner of conducting or acting towards any one. In this last sense 
I take the word to be employed here. The meaning is, the Israelites 
had been discontented with the manner in which God had dealt with 
them in the wilderness; they disapproved of his manner of treating 
them. See, for an illustration of this, Deut. viii. 2—5; iv. 32—37; 
and particularly xxix. 2—4. 

Ver. 11. ‘Qc, so that, a conjunction; see Wahl on oe, II. 2. ’Ev 
Th Opyn pov, in my indignation, viz. that which their unbelief and con- 
tumacy had excited. Compare zapam«oa7ug in ver. 8, which means 
the provocation given by the Israelites. 

Ei cisedevoovra, they shall not enter. i oorrows its negative mean- 
ing from the Hebrew DN, to which it corresponds. The Hebrews used 
DN, in the latter clause of an oath which ran thus: God do so to me, 
iF (ON) J do thus, &c. See the full form in 1 Sam. iii. 17, 2 Sam. 
iii. 35. 2 Kings vi. 31. The former part of this oath was sometimes 
omitted, and DN had then the force of a strong negative; see 2 Sam. 
xi. 11. 1 Sam. xiv. 45, alibi; vide Ges. Heb. Lex. under ON, No. 6. 
So in Ps xcv. 11, PNA DN contains a strong negative ; which the Sep- 
tuagint (and our author fey them) have rendered é eicedeboovrar. 

The passage exhibits God as speaking after the manner of men, and as 
affected, like them, with feelings of indignation. The idea conveyed by 
such expressions plainly is, that God, as a measure of justice to the. 
Israelites for their wickedness, gave solemn assurance that they should 
not enter into his rest. 

Eic riv kararavoty pov, Hebrew, MI, my rest, means, such rest 
as I enjoy, or such as I have prepared or provided. See more on the 
subject of this rest in the commentary on Chap. IV. 


t wv 
Ver. 12. Mamore Eorae sw . amoriac, lest there be in any of you an 
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evil and unbelieving heart. ’Amoriac, of unbelief, is here used as an 
adjective to qualify xapdéa, according to an idiom very common both in 
the Old and New Testament. 

"Ev 79 arroornvac ard God Lévrvc, in apostatizing from the living God ; 
or rather, so that he may apostatize, §c. ’Aroorfvac is to revolt, to apos- 
tatize, to make defection from. Ocov Lévroc, living God, either in oppo- 
sition to idols, which had no life, as in Acts xiv. 15, 1 Thess. i. 9. 1 Tim. 
iv, 10; or, ving may mean immortal, eternal, as probably it does in 
Heb. ix. 14; x. 31; xii. 22. 1 Pet. i. 23, and often in the Old Testa- 
ment. Thus perennial water is called Zéy, John iv. 11; vii. 38. So 
the commentators and lexicographers. Perhaps, after all, Zéy in such 
cases may mean, the author, or giver of life : compare John vi. 51, 57; 
ch. vii. 38. 

The sense of the passage taken together is, “‘ Beware, brethren, of an 
unbetieving and evil heart, such as the Israelites possessed, lest, like 
them, you apostatize from the living God,” i. e. lest you apostatize from 
the religion of Christ, which he has required you to receive and to main- 
tain, and thus perish like ancient Israel who revolted from God. 

Ver. 13. ’ANAG rapakaXeire Eavtove, but admonish one another, ‘Eavroi, 
in the New Testament and in the classics, is often used as the equivalent 
of adAfAor; and so I understand it here. 

Ka’ éxdorny hpépay, every day, i. e. constantly, habitually, "Axpe¢ 0b 
TO onpepoy Kadeirat, either [Karpov | ov, K. T.A., OF ov may be the adverb of 
time, as in ver. 9. Kadgirat, like the Heb. NDP NIP} ts. See Wahl’s 
Lexicon, and Gesenius. The meaning is, daily, while you have oppor- 
tunity, admonish one another. In 70 ofpepoy, the article is joined, (as it 
often is,) with an adverb which expresses the sense of a noun; con- 
structio ad sensum. 

“Iva pop oxAnpvy Sh ree... « dyeapriac, so that no one may be hard- 
ened by sinful delusion. ’Amarn rij¢ dpaptiag means, the sinful delu- 
sion which false teachers or Judaizing zealots might occasion ; or, that 
delusion into which they might be led, by their oppressive condition 
arising from persecution, or by any allurements of a worldly nature; so 
that they would become insensible to the warnings which they had 
received, and might abandon their Christian profession. This would be 
a delusion indeed, and be highly sinful. Mutual daily admonition, the 
apostle intimates, would tend to prevent this evil. 

Ver. 14, Méroyou yap rot Xpiorod yeydvupev, we are, or we shall be, 
partukers of the blessings which Christ bestows. That Xprordg is some- 
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times put for the Christian religion, and sometimes for the blessings which 
are proffered by it, may be seen in the lexicons. ; 

"Edyrep tiv apxiv. .. . Karaoywoper, if we hold fast, unto the end, 
our former confidence. Try apxny ric tbroardcews, 1. q. THY TOWTNY wioT”Y, 
1 Tim. v. 12. The sentiment is, Continue, to the end of life, to exercise 
confidence in Christ, and you shall obtain the reward which he has pro- 
mised ; see péxpe rédove, in ver. 6, above. 

Ver. 15. ’Ey r@ AéyoeSau in respect to what is said, or, in regard to 
the declaration, viz. the declaration which follows, or the quotation of 
what had before been cited. "Ev 7 héyeoSar is equivalent to éy ro héyery, 
ch. vill. 13, or to kara 76 Aeydpusvov. The design of this expression is, 
merely to remind the reader of what had just been cited from the Old 
Testament, a part only of which is now repeated, and the rest is left to 
be supplied by the reader’s recollection. 

Xijpepov gay, K. tr. X. now, while (see cay, ver. 7,) you hear his 
voice, &c. 

Ver. 16. Tivec yap akovoavrec maperixpavay ; so, with-Greisbach, 
Knapp, Tittmann, and others, I prefer to accent and punctuate this 
clause. The common editions have twee, (accented on the ultimate,) 
and meaning some, instead of rivec, the interrogative, meaning who? 
They also omit the interrogation point after raperixoaway. According 
to this last mode of exhibiting the text, it must be rendered, (as in our 
English version,) For some, when they had heard, did provoke: howbeit, 
not all that came out of Egypt by Moses; which is altogether inappo- 
site to the design of the apostle. The true rendering I take to be, Who 
now were they, that when they heard did provoke [the Lord ?] Or, 
Who, let me ask, (see on yap, Wahl, no. 1, b. 6.) were they, &c. The 
design of this and the following questions is, to lead the minds of the 
readers to consider the specific sin, viz. unbelief, which occasioned 
the ruin of the ancient Israelites, and which would involve their posterity 
in the like condemnation. 

"ANN ob Tavrec....Mwiicéwe, rather, were they not all who came out 
of Egypt by Moses? ’Adda, rather, or, nay. The same form occurs in 
Luke xvii, 8: “* Who of you, having a servant ploughing, or tending 
sheep, will say to him when he returns from the field, Come and sit down 
immediately at the table? Will he not rather Say, or, nay, will he nat 
say, to him, (adN odxi Epi abrp,) prepare my supper?” &c. The force 
of &\da, in our text, it is not difficult to perceive. The writer first asks, 
“Who now were those, that when they had heard divine warnings still 
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provoked the Lord?” He then, as though the question in this form were 
almost superfluous, immediately adds, ‘‘ Might I not rather ask, or, 
nay, might I not ask, Did not all who came out of Egypt do this?” He 
means to intimate by this, that the number who embrace error cannot 
sanction it; nor can unanimity in unbelief render it any more excusable. 
Consequently, that the great body of the Jews rejected the Messiah at 
the time then present, and urged the Christian converts to do the same, 
would be no excuse for apostasy. Tldyzec is not to be taken in the strict 
metaphysical or mathematical sense here, any more than in multitudes 
of other places; e.g. “‘ All Judea went out to John to be baptized, con- 
fessing their sins,” Matt. iii. 5, 6; ‘‘ad/ men came to Jesus to be baptized 
of him,” John iii. 26; and so often. Of the adults, only Caleb and 
Joshua among the Israelites are excepted, as not having taken part in 
the murmurings against the Lord, Numb. xiv. 30. Of course, there 
could be no scruples in the apostle’s mind about applying the word 
mayrec in this case, just as it is applied in a multitude of others, viz. to 
designate great multitudes, or the great majority. 

Ata Mwicewc, by Moses, means under his guidance, by his instru- 
mentality. 

Ver. 17. Tiovdé....érn, and with whom was he indignant for forty 
years? Above, in the quotation, ver. 10, forty years is connected with 
eldoy rx Zoya prov. But the sense of the whole passage is not materially 
changed, by the manner of expression in ver. 17. It is true, that the 
Israelites saw the works of the Lord for forty years, and that he expressed 
his indignation against them during that time, until the generation who 
had rebelled were destroyed. 

Oixl rote dpaprioact; was it not with those who had sinned? 
Ernesti and Dindorf labour to show, that duaprayw means the same 
here as arecSéw. Doubtless, it includes the sin of unbelief; but it is 
of itself more generic than dzecSéw, and includes various sins of the 
Israelites, such as rebellion, murmurings, &c. the consequence of 
unbelief, 

Ta cru, lit. members, such as arms, legs. It is here put, however, 
by synecdoche, for the whole body, and corresponds to the Hebrew ovnI5; 
corpses, in Numb. xiv. 29, 32; to which passages the apostle here refers. 
“Exeoe in Greek, and the corresponding Hebrew 2D) are both used to 
designate the prostrate condition of dead bodies, or the falling down 
dead. The whole phrase may be thus paraphrased, ‘‘ Who perished in 
the desert.” 
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Ver. 18. Tia d& dpoce....Kararavow abrov; to whom did he swear, 
(see Numb. xiv. 23. 28—-30. Deut. i: 34, 35,) that they should not 
enter into his rest, except to those who disbelieved ? 

In Numb. iv. 23. 28—30, is an account of an vath, on the part of 
Jehovah, that the rebellious Israelites should not enter into the land, 
which he had sworn to their fathers should be given to them, i. e. in case 
they were obedient. In Deut. i. 34, 35, there is another mention of a 
like oath, viz. that they should not enter into the goodly land, pledged 
by oath to their fathers. But in neither case is the word rest employed. 
The reasoning of the apostle, however, in the chapter before us, would 
lead us to suppose, that the manner in which the unbelieving Jews were 
declared, in the above passages, to be excluded from the goodly land, and 
the reasons stated for that exclusion, necessarily implied exclusion from 
the heavenly Canaan also, or, from the rest of God. 

Ver. 19. Kat Bdéropev....0i axisiay, we see, then, that they could 
not enter in, because of unbelief. Kat, then, in the apodosis of a sen- 
tence, or in a connected series of reasoning, as here. See Wahl on 
kal, 11. 2; and compare Gesen. Heb. Lex. on }, No. 5. 


The writer having thus appealed, for the sake of warning, to the example and con- 
sequences of unbelief among the Israelites of old in the wilderness, proceeds now 
further to confirm the application of what he had been saying to those whom he 
addressed, and to remove objections which might be raised against this application. 
Two objections, he seems to apprehend, might probably be raised against the use 
which he had made of the citation from the Old Testament: the one, that the rest there 
spoken of meant only, a rest in the land of Canaan, or, the quiet possession of the 
promised earthly inheritance; the other, that the ancient Israelites were excluded from 
the promised rest, on account of murmuring and rebellion, crimes not charged upon 
those whom the apostle addressed. The writer has deemed it expedient, and it was 
proper, that both of these objections to the use which he had made of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures should be removed, before he proceeded further with his main design. 

In chap. iv. 1, he brings forward the assertion, that the promise of entering into the 
rest of God still remains, addressed to the Hebrew Christians, as it was to the Israelites 
of old. In ver. 2, he proceeds to repeat the idea, (for the sake of deeply impressing 
it,) that blessings are announced to us (to Christians) in like manner as to the ancient 
Hebrews ; and he now adds, that they failed to obtain the proffered blessings through 
unbelief. These declarations involve two propositions; the first, that the blessings in 
question must be of a spiritual nature; the second, that unbelief is the great cause 
of that sin which excludes from the enjoyment of them. The last of these propositions 
he does not formally labour to establish, as he does the other: because the evidence 
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of it is involved in the quotation which he had made in ch. ii. 7—113 for it is 
there affirmed, that after all which the Israelites had seen of the works of God for 
forty years in the desert, they still tempted and provoked him, i. e. they gave no 
credit to all the testimonies which he had set before them of his fidelity toward his 
promises, and of his love and pity for them; nor did they believe his commina- 
tions against the disobedient. Consequently, they were excluded, by this unbelief, 
from his rest. 

But what is the rest in question? Is it quiet possession of the land of Canaan ? 
No, says the apostle. Believers now enter into the rest (ver. 3,) i. e. the same 
kind of rest as was anciently proffered. Moreover, God calls it rardravoly pov, 
MY rest, i. e. (adds he) such rest as God enjoyed, after he had completed the cre- 
ation: of the world ; consequently spiritual, heavenly rest. This is plain, (as he goes 
on to show in ver. 4,) from what the Scripture says, Gen. ii. 2, concerning the rest 
of God. Again, it is involved in the very form of expression, in Ps. xev. 11, viz. 
MY rest, ver. 5. 

“‘ Now,” continues he, (ver. 6,) “as some must enter into the rest in question,” 
(for surely God would not provide and proffer a rest altogether in vain; “and since 
they, to whom it was offered, lost it through unbelief—[it follows that believers only 
can attain to it.”] But this last idea, the author has not expressed. He has left the 
reader to supply it; as he may do without any difficulty, from what the writer had 
already said in ver. 2,3. The illustration and confirmation of this truth, is plainly 
one of the objects which the writer has in view (as was stated above:) and while ver. 
3—5 show that the rest spoken of is of a heavenly nature ; the object of ver. 6. is, 
to intimate that unbelief was the sin which excluded from it. 

But lest there might be some doubt about the nature of the rest to which the 
ancient Scriptures refer, the writer resumes the argument respecting the nature of it, 
and adduces other considerations, to show that it must be spiritual and heavenly. 

“ Moreover,” says he, (ver. 7,) “‘ David himself, (who lived nearly five centuries 
after the land of promise had been occupied by the Israelites)—David speaks of a 
definite time, then present, in which he warns his cotemporaries against losing the 
rest which God had promised to the believing and obedient; (a rest of the same 
nature as that from which the Israelites of old had been excluded, as may be seen 
in Ps. xev.)” ‘ Now,” (adds he,) ‘If Joshua, who gave Israel possession of the 
land of Canaan, had given them the rest to which the scripture refers when it speaks 
of God’s rest, then the Psalmist could not have spoken, so many centuries afterwards, 
of a rest that was still proffered to Israel, and from which the unbelieving would be 
excluded, ver, 9.” ‘Hence,’ he concludes, ‘it is evident, since the rest which is 
spoken of is not of a temporal nature, but of a spiritual enduring nature, that there 
remains a rest for the people of God, i. e. believers.” 

That the main object of the writer, in chap. iv. 1—9, is to prove the spiritual 
and abiding nature of the proffered rest, i$ stated so explicitly in ver. 10, that there 
can be no reasonable doubt left in respect to his intention; “For,” says he, “ he 
who enters inio his [God’s] rest, rests from his own labours, as God did from his.” 
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That is, he who attains to the rest proffered to Israel in the time of David, and te 
the more ancient Israelites in the wilderness, attains to a rest like that of God 
(described in Gen. ii. 2;) i.e. he will rest from the toils, and trials, and sorrows 
of a probationary state, and enjoy a happiness heavenly and divine ina better world 
above. 

The writer then proceeds, in his usual manner, to close the topic by adding 
exhortations diligently to seek the rest in question, and awful warnings against incur- 
ring, by unbelief, the righteous indignation of that holy and omnipotent Judge, unto 
whom their account must be rendered, ver. 11—13. 

In regard to the views of our author, relative to the subject of the rest which 
is proffered in the Old Testament to all who are believing and obedient, they, © 
doubtless, differ very much from many commentators and critics of the present day, 
who are distinguished for their literary attainments. But it will not follow from 
this, that they are erroneous. Certain it is, that all the writers of the New Testament — 
had similar views, respecting the spiritual nature of some of the promises contained 
in the Jewish Scriptures. I cannot, therefore, regard the passage which we have 
just considered, asa mere accommodation (a somewhat forced one too) of promises 
and threatenings addressed to Israel of old, that had respect only to the land of 
Canaan ; nor as a mere fanciful application of things ancient, to the Ilebrews whom 
our author is addressing. I cannot help believing, at all events, that he regarded 
the rest spoken of in Ps. xcev. 11, and Gen. ii. 2, as spiritual and heavenly rest. 
Consequently, an appeal to the examples contained in the Old Testament, is more 
to the point, and more forcible, when thus understood, than it would be in any other 
mode of explaining the views and design of the writer. 

As to the mode of reasoning, in order to establish the positions which the writer 
has in view, it is quite different, indeed, from that to which we now resort, who have 
the whole of the New Testament in our hands, in which “life and immortality are 
brought [so fully] to light.” We need to take but very little pains, in order to prove 
that promises of rest in a future world, promises respecting a spiritual and heavenly 
country, are made to Christians. But we must remember, while we are labouring 
to understand the reasoning of Paul in the chapter before us, that the Hebrews whom 
he addressed had no New Testament; for some of it was not yet written, and none 
of it had acquired a general circulation among the Christian churches. This is the 
reason why Paul, in all his epistles, whenever he has occasion to quote scripture, 
uniformly quotes the Old Testament only. How could he appeal to the New Tes- 
tament, which was, when he wrote our epistle, only in a forming state, and was not 
completed until after his death? Indeed, it was not embodied in its present form, 
and generally circulated among the Christian churches, until nearly a century after the 
death of Paul. 

This may suffice to show why Paul appeals to the Old Testament, and not to the 
New, when he designs to establish any thing from the sacred oracles. 


‘Every one, 
moreover, who believes with Paul that the « 


sist gospel has brought life and immortality 
to light,” will of course suppose it to be more difficult, to establish promises of rest 
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wa future world from the Old Testament than from the New. Hence, he may bs 
less forcibly struck with the argument of Paul, in Heb. iv. to prove a promise of 
future happiness to believers, than he will with many an argument which his own 
mind will supply from the New Testament. And with good reason, The New Tes- 
tament does afford arguments far more explicit and convincing than the Old; and of 
course more powerful arguments than those which Paul deduces, in our chapter, from 
the Old. But this is no fault in the writer of our epistle. It is merely a result of the 
circumstances in which he, and those whom he addressed, were placed. He had 
asserted, in writing to them, that a promise of the same nature was proffered to Chris- 
tians, as was proffered to the ancient Israelites, ch. iv. 1,2. The consequence he 
deduces from this is, that as unbelief with respect to this promise occasioned their ruin, 
so the like unbelief would now produce the like consequences. Nothing could be 
better adapted to his purpose, when writing to the Hebrews, than to produce an 
example of the consequences of unbelief, that was taken from their own progenitors, 
and recorded in their own Scriptures, which they acknowledged as the word of God. 
To the New Testament he could not appeal, for it was not then in their hands. To 
the Old Testament Scriptures, then, he chooses (and for the best of reasons) to make 
the appeal, in establishing the assertion he had made, that a promise of entering into 
the rest of God was still left; that the proffered blessing was announced to Christians in 
the same manner as to God’s ancient people, ch. iv. 1, 2; and that it would be con- 
ferred only on those who remained firm in their belief. 

The whole argument is, indeed, in some sense, argumentum ad hominem. It is 
appropriate to the time, to the circumstances in which the apostle wrote, and to the 
people whom he addressed. But who can, with any propriety, make it a matter of 
accusation against the writer, that he consulted the good of those whom he addressed, 
by arguing with them in a manner that was most appropriate to their condition? 
Did not their Saviour constantly do the same? And ought we not to follow his 
example? 

It is indeed true, that the views of the apostle, in respect to what is revealed in the 
Old Testament with regard to a future state, were plainly very different from those of 
many commentators and critics, who represent the Jews, God’s chosen people, and 
favoured with the light of revelation, as more profoundly ignorant of the doctrine of 
immortality, and of future rewards and punishments, than any of their heathen neigh- 
bours ; a thing as improbable in itself, as it is contrary to the reasoning of the apostle, 
on which I have been commenting. Nor is it at all necessary to maintain, with most 
of the recent commentators, that Paul adlegorizes the rest of Canaan here, in.such a 
way as to accommodate himself to the spirit of the age in which he lived, and the taste 
of the Jews who were his cotemporaries. So far am I from embracing this view of 
the subject, that I am quite persuaded, he has designedly undertaken to show, that the 
interpretation his cotemporaries put upon the passage. which respects exclusion from 
the rest of God, was an erroneous one. Plainly he labours to show, that rest an the 
land of Canaan could NOT possibly have been meant by.the Psalmist. Where then 
is the allegorizing of the apostle here, of which so much has been said? Who can 
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say confidently, against the reasoning and the decision of Paul, that the rest of which 
David spake, was not spiritual? I content myself, whatever others may do, with the 
exegesis of the apostle; and do fully believe that he is in the right. 

If he is correct in his views, then it follows, that the future punishment of the un- 
believing Israelites is clearly intimated, by the exclusion from spiritual, or heavenly 
rest which is threatened. This is a necessary inference from the reasoning and con- 
> clusions of the apostle. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1. SwBnSéper, let us beware, lit. let us be afraid of. As fear, 
however, in its literal sense, is not applicable in this case, the exact 
shade of meaning is, caveamus, let us beware. 

Karaderropévnce érayyediac, a promise being still left. Karadeirw, 
according to both sacred and classic usage, may mean, to forsake, 
desert, neglect ; e. g. in Acts vi. 2. 2 Pet. ii, 15, et al. In this sense 
many critics have understood it, in the passage now in question. The 
sense then would be, ‘‘ Let us beware, lest by neglect of the promise 
made to us,” &c. But I much prefer the other sense of the word, i. e. 
to leave behind, and (passively) to be left behind, to remain, to be still 
extant; e. g. in Acts xxiv. 27. Luke xx. 31. Mark xii. 19, al. and espe- 
cially comp. ver. 9, below. The meaning then is, that the promise, 
which was implicitly made to believers among the ancient people of God, 
is still in being, and is made to us, i. e. to Christians. This the next 
verse so directly asserts, as to render the interpretation just given nearly 
certain. 

’Erayyediac declaration, annunciation, promise, i. e. annunciation 
of the reward offered to the believing, or faithful. 

Mhrore . . . « Ooxy tic & tpiy vorepnxévac, lest . . . . any one of 
you may fail of obtaining it. By sacred and classical usage, doxéw is 
frequently joined with other verbs, without making any essential addition 
to the sense of them; i.e. it is said to be used pleonastically ; by which, 
however, can be meant only, that it is incapable of being precisely ren- 
dered into our own language, and apparently adds nothing to the sense 
ofa phrase. But this is not exactly true of cocéw. In many cases, it is 
plainly designed to soften the expression to which it is attached; e. g. 
1 Cor. vii. 40, Paul says, doc 6€ kdyd mvetpa Ocod éxev, I seem to 
myself to possess the Spirit of God ; a modest way of asserting the fact, 
instead of speaking categorically. In a similar way doxéw is employed, 
in 1 Car. xiv. 37; x. 12, 6 doxéy Eordvar, he who seems to himself to 
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stand; ch. iii. 18; iv. 9. In a few cases, it is difficult to distinguish 
what addition is made to the phrase, by the use of doxéw: e. g. Luke 
XXll. 24, ric abrdy Soxet eivar pelwy, i. q. tle ein. So Luke viii. 18, 
6 doxet Exew is expressed, in Luke xix. 25, by 6 éyee. 1 Cor. xi. 16, ei 
dé rie Coxet giddveccog eivar. There can scarcely be a doubt, however, 
that in all cases, the Greeks designed to give some colouring to a sen- 
tence, by employing it. It would often seem to be something near to 
our may, might, can, could, &c. when used to soften forms of expres- 
sion that might have been categorical. So Theophylact understood it, 
in our phrase. The words Ooxei ri¢ tseonxévar, he thus explains: rov- 
Tést, unrwc Usepnay, lest he may come short—and fail to enter into the 
promised rest. The writer uses a mild and gentle address, not say- 
mg py Ysepjon, but pu) doch bseonxévar. Theophylact in loc.” This, 
I apprehend, is hitting the exact force of the phrase here; an imper- 
fect view of which is given in the lexicons. 

*EE bey, in some manuscripts and fathers, fuéy; which would better 
accord with the usual xoivywoic of the writer; e.g. ch.i.1; ii. 1,3; 
ni. 1.6.19. al. But it is not an unusual thing ‘for Paul to change or 
intermingle different persons, in the same passage; e. g. Rom. xiv. 13, 
Heb. x. 24, 25. 

‘Yorepéw lit. means, to come afterwards, to come late. In the 
secondary sense it means, to fail, to come short of ; as he must fail of 
obtaining a thing, who comes too late for it. If the exhortation here 
be regarded as having a special reference to the time (ohpepov) when 
the offers of rest are made, pijrore . . . torepneévac may be rendered 
happily, as in Wahl, lest . . . ye come too late, i. e. after ohpepor. 
_ But I prefer the more simple method ; lest . . . ye fail of obtaining 
the promised blessing. 

Ver. 2. Kal yao éopev sbayyedtopévor, for to us also are blessings 
announced, or, we are evangelized, i. e. the promise of blessings is 
declared or made known to us, as well as to them. Eivayyedifw is 
used classically in the same sense, i. e. to announce joyful tidings, to 
proclaim proffered good. The proffered blessing, implied in the text, 
is the rest of which the writer had been speaking, and of which he con- 
tinues to speak. 

"AN ovk OpEANTEY 6 Adyoe rijc akoe, the promise or declaration which 
they heard, [or which was proclaimed,| was of no benefit to them. 
‘O Adyoe Tijg akoyc may be equivalent to 6 dxovaelc Adyoc. i. e. the 
word heard by them; or it may be like the Hebrew Mpvaw 727 
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word of annunciation or report, i. e. word announced or reported. 
The sense is not materially changed, whichever of these interpretations 
is adopted. 

Lvykexpapévoc . . . axovoaor, not being joimed with faith in them: 
that heard it, or, not being united to faith, i. e. faith not accom- 
panying it, or associating with it. Zvykexpapévoc is explained, by many 
commentators, as being tropically employed here; and the metaphor, 
they allege, is taken from food, which, when digested, unites with the 
corporeal system, and becomes aliment to it. So here, the word, if 
duly received, would have incorporated itself, so to speak, with the 
internal, spiritual man; but as it was not received, it did not so in- 
corporate itself. But this is not so simple and easy a mode of explana- 
tion, as that given in the above translation. 

Many manuscripts and editions read ovykexpapévovg and some ovy- 
«exepaopévouc ; which some critics and interpreters prefer. But it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to make any tolerable sense of these read- 
ings. The common one is much preferable. 

Toic axoveac. —equivalent here to the genitive rév dxovodvrwy. The 
meaning is, that the Aéyoc was not associated with the faith of those 
who heard it, The Hebrews usually designate possession, by the 
dative with 5; e. g. the Song of songs, ale) WR which is Solo- 
mon’s. So, frequently, in Greek; e. g. oi nario his father, Pind. 
Olymp. i. 91. Nether do thy children [oot réxva] see the light, 
Eurip. Pheeniss. 1563. Men are one xrnparwy roig Oeoic, of the pos- 
sessions of the gods, Plato, Phed. See Matt. Gr. Gram. § 392. g. 1. 
et seq. In all such cases, there is an ellipsis of a pronoun relating to 
the object possessed, and of the verb of existence, which governs the 
dative when it signifies possession or property; e. g. xrnudrwy [é és] 
rotc Qeoic. 

The sense of the whole verse is simply this; ‘a promise of rest is 
made to Christians now, as well as to God’s ancient people. But 
they received no advantage from it, because of unbelief;” the implica- 
tion is goPnPédpev, (as he had just said,) pu} rec doxf, «. rs A, that is, guard 
well, then, against unbelief. 

Ver. 3. Eisepydueda yap . . . mseboavrec, but we who believe do 
enter into the rest, viz. God’s rest. Tap, but; for plainly cicepyousba 
yap is put in distinction from the preceding aN’ ok wopednoe, to which 
the writer subjoins, but (yap) we who do belive, are projited by x, 
&c. It may also be rendered, nearly to the same purpose, séil/, or, 
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yet (yap,) we who do believe, §c. provided the preceding &\N’ be traris- 
lated, although. The sentiment of the two clauses is either this; “‘ Be 
it that the unbelievers reaped no advantage from the rest proffered to 
them, yet we who are believers do enter into that rest ;” which the writer 
then proceeds to prove: or it may be stated in another form, thus, “* An 
offer of rest is made to us, as well as to them; but (4AX’) unbelief 
excluded them from that rest; we, then (yap,) who believe shall be 
admitted to it.” That is, if our character be the opposite of theirs, then 
will our lot be the opposite also. 

Eicepyoueba in the present tense, appears to have created difficulty in 
the minds of some critics, who have changed it into eiceAevodue0a (future 
tense.) But how needless this change is, every one conversant with the 
idiom of the bible may easily judge; in which the present tense is very 
often used as a universal tense, embracing time past, present, and future. 
In Hebrew, it is very common to use the present participle, for the same 
purposes as the Latins use their future in rus. 

Kadw&ec cipnxer, x. 7. A. that is, a solemn asseveration that unbelievers 
should not enter into his rest, implies, of course, that beléevers should 
enter into it. See on ch. iii. 11. 

Kairos rév Epywy .. . . yevnSévrwy, namely [rest from] the works 
that were done after the world was founded. Kaira is a particle, the 
meaning of which has been much controverted here. There is no doubt, 
that it sometimes has the meaning of although, which our English version 
has here given to it. But I am unable to make any sense of the pas- 
sage, under consideration, if xaérou be thus translated. Nor does xairo 
seem originally to mean, although. Its principal signification is, e¢ 
quidem, et sane. So Xenophon (Cyrop. III.,) kaéros, etre éxetvoug pév 
goepwrépove moriooper, k. 7. A. and truly, if we shall make them some- 
what more timid, &c. Thucyd. IV. 60, cairor, yy@vae xp, K- r- A. and 
truly, we ought to know. Aristoph. Plut. 1179, caéroe rére, bre eiyor 
ovdév, and indeed then, when they possessed nothing. ‘* Adhibetur,” 


’ 


says Hoogeveen, ‘‘ cum sequitur aliquid nova attentione dignum ;” and 
again, ‘‘ Quartus usus est, s¢ dictum exemplo confirmatur,” (Hoogev. 
Doctrina Part. Greec. ed Schiitz. vocab. xaivor;) which is the very case 
in question. For here the writer gives the example of God’s rest after 
the creation, in order to explain what is the meaning of My rest. I have 
given the sense, by rendering xa‘ror, namely, which is equivalent in many 
cases to et quidem et sane. So Devarius (de Partic. Ling. Grec.) 
explains katro: ; and after him Carpzoff, (Comm. in loc. nostrum.) The 
#2 
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latter says, ‘‘ Devarius evicit, eam (kairo) simpliciter ad exponendam 
aliquam sententiam poni.”” The sense will be substantially the same, if 
kairo. be rendered, and truly, and indeed ; but the other mode of trans- 
lating is more explicit, and makes the connexion more facile. 

Tév %oywy [rest from] the works. That cararavow is to be under- 
stood, before ¢pywy is clear from ver. 4 and 10, where the same sentiment 
is repeated. The ellipsis may be either [cardravow] roy Epywy, or, 
[cardmavowy ad] rév tpywy; more probably the latter, for azo is sup- 
plied after the verb careravoe, both in ver. 4 and 10. ’Aro, however, is 
not absolutely necessary here, as nothing is more common than the geni- 
tive case, without any preposition, to mean in respect to, in regard to; 
e.g. éyytrara atr@ eipe yévouc, I am very nearly allied to him, IN 
REGARD TO descent ; dale appévwv raldwy, childless IN REGARD TO 
males ; see Buttman’s Gram. § 119. 6.1. Matthie, § 315. 

’Ard caraPorijc kdapou yevnbévrwy, done, i. e. completed or performed, 

when the world was founded. ’Amo xaraBodjc, at or after the founda- 
tion, i. e. beginning ; in a sense, like amo apyijc, at first, in Matt. xix. 
4; and in Luke xii'. 25, ag’ ot means when. Josephus uses caraZory 
for beginning ; e. g. Lib. 11. 17, Bell. Jud. he says, ‘‘ This was caraZovy 
mohépov, the beginning of the war,” viz. with the Romans. 

By rendering awd, after, I follow the more usual sense of the word. 
The nature of the image I take to be this. The foundation (xara(ori) 
of a building is merely its commencement, a state or condition prepara- 
tory to the completion of the superstructure. So here, the xaraor) 
founding of the earth, was the act described in Gen. i.1. The comple- 
tion of the building (so to speak) followed, during the work of the six 
days which succeeded. These were the tpywy yeveSévrwy which our 
author mentions here, and these were the works from which God rested, 
after they were completed. That ard, joined with nouns Ces 
time, may mean after, since, every lexicon will show. 

Ver. 4. The writer now proceeds to cite a passage of scripture, in 
order to show that God did enjoy such a rest as he had spoken of. 
Eionce yap, for [the scripture] says, or, [the Holy Ghost] says; the 
usual mode of appealing to the Old Testament. 

Tlod in a certain piace or passage. Chapter and verse are no where 
cited in the New Testament; and very rarely is any particular book 
named, unless, indeed, it bears the same name as its author. An appeal to 
Scripture, by merely saying zov, shows that the writer must have sup- 
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posed his readers to be familiar with the contents of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. The passage cited may be found in Gen. ii. 2. 

Karéravoey 6 Qedc. The rest here spoken of, is of course to be con- 
sidered as described dySpwxoraSéc, i. e. in accommodation to the capa- 
cities of men. It surely does not imply, that God was wearied by his 
work of creation; but that he simply ceased from it, and enjoyed a holy 
and delightful quiet, in the pleasing contemplation of the works which 
had been accomplished. Compare Gen. i. 4. 10. 18. 25. 31. 

Ver. 5. Such, then, was the rest of God, of which the scripture 
speaks. To such rest, the apostle says, the writer of the ninety-fifth 
Psalm refers. Kai év rotrw radu, again in this passage also, viz. in the 
passage which he had already quoted from Ps. xcv. 11, i. e. the passage 
which he is now going to mention, the Scripture represents God as say- 
ing, MY rest, i. e. such rest as I have, or, suchas I enjoy. In other 
words, both Gen. ii. 2, and Ps. xcv. 11, speak of a holy, spiritual rest, 
since they speak of a rest which God himself enjoys. 

Ver. 6. ’Erel ovy amodeimerae .... Oi areiSecay, since then it remains, 
that some must enter into that [rest], and [since] they to whom the pro- 
mise was formerly announced, did not enter in, because of unbelief ; [it 
follows that believers only can enter in], compare ver. 3; or, [it follows, 
that a rest remains for believers], compare ver. 9. 

This seems to be a continuation of the subject in ver. 3. There the 
writer says, ‘‘ Believers enter into the rest of God.” How is this 
proved? “‘ Because he has sworn, that unbelievers shall not enter into 
it ;” which necessarily implies that believers shall enter into it. Then, 
after delaying a moment, in order to show what the nature of the rest in 
question is, viz. that it is God’s rest, i. e. such rest as God enjoyed after 
the work of creation was completed, (ver. 3—5,) the author resumes the 
consideration of the proposition advanced in the first part of ver. 3, and 
avers, that, as some must enter God’s rest, (for God could not be sup- 
posed to have provided one in vain ;) and as unbelievers cannot enter 
in ; so it is necessarily implied, that believers, and they only, will enjoy 
the rest in question. See the illustration of the reasoning prefixed to 
ch. iv. in the preceding pages. 

Others construe the verse in this manner: “Since, then, some must 
enter into his rest, and unbelievers of former days did not enter in; _ 
therefore he defines again (ray) a particular day,” &c. constructing 
ver. 6 and 7 as one connected sentence. But this makes the sentence 
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very nich involved, and obscures the design of the writer. His object 
certainly is, to show that the rest proffered in ancient times, in the 
ninety-fifth Psalm, still remains for the people of God; see ver. 9, 10. 
But how can this be proved by merely showing that David speaks of. a 
definite time, when he wrote the ninety-fifth Psalm, in which the offer of 
rest was then made? On the other hand, I understand it to be the par- 
ticular object of the writer, in ver. 7, seq. to exhibit further proof, that 
the proffered rest is of a spiritual nature, and therefore not to be limited 
by assigning to it a merely temporal sense. See the preceding illustra- 
tion, referred to above. 

Ver. 7. ddcy riva dpiZer Hpépay .... Kapodiac bpay, again he specifies 
a particular day, TO-DAY, when speaking by David, so long a time 
afterwards ; as itis said, ‘‘ To-day, whilst ye hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts.” See above, on ch. ili. 7, 8, particularly ver. 18. 
The reasoning stands thus : ‘‘ In David’s time, nearly five hundred years 
after-unbelievers in the wilderness were threatened with exclusion from | 
he promised inheritance, the Psalmist makes use of the commination 
which has been quoted, in order to deter those whom he addressed, from 
hardening their hearts as the ancient Israelites did, and so losing the rest 
as they did, which God had proffered to the obedient and believing.” 
This rest, then, could not be merely the land of Canaan, (as the Jews 
of Paul’s time understood it to be,) for this both believers and unbe- 
lievers, living in the time of the Psalmist, already enjoyed. Consequently, 
the rest spoken of by the Psalmist was of a spiritual nature, pertaining 
only to believers. All this is plainly implied in— 

Ver. 8. Ei yap abrove "Inoode .... iypépac, now, if Joshua had given 
them rest, i. e. the rest of God, of which the Scripture speaks, then he 
[David] would not have spoken of another time, viz. when rest was to 
be given, or to be obtained. That is, “If the rest of God be only the 
rest of Israel in Canaan, or the quiet possession of the promised land, 
then the Psalmist could not have spoken of it as still proffered, in his 
time, after it had been in fact given to Israel by Joshua, nearly five cen- 
turies before. The other time, here spoken of, is the same which is 
designated by the word ofpepoy in the quotation ; which implies a time 
different from that, and subsequent to that, in which the Israelites 
obtained the rest of Canaan. 

That “Incove means Joshua here, there can be no doubt; for the 
object of the writer is to prove, that Jesus does bestow the rest spoken 
of, viz. that which the "Ijcotc here named did not bestow. Karémavee, 
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caused to rest, exactly as the Hiphil conj. in Hebrew is used; e. g. 
MIT (from 43)in Deut xii. 10, in the same sense as caréravoe here. 

Ver. 9.” Apa d&rodetrerat . . . Tov Ocoi, consequently, there remain- 
eth a rest for the people of God, i.e. for believers see ver. 3. Here 
the object of the preceding argument is plainly developed; so plainly, 
that we are not left at liberty to doubt concerning it. Here is fully 
expressed, what is plainly implied in ver. 6, although in an elliptical 
manner, as has been already noticed. Such a manner is not unfre- 
quent with Paul. Compare Rom. v. 12 with vy. 18, 19. See Intr 
§ 22. 3. 

ZaPBariopoc, (Heb. Naw, Wnaw rest, sabbatism,) holy, religious, 
spirttual rest. XaBParicudc is a mere Hebrew word with a Greek 
ending; and it is here employed as equivalent to cardravorc, but with 
special reference to the Hebrew expression NU (from DAW) in Gen. 
ii. 2, which there describes the rest of God. The Hebrew Tay is a 
kind of intensive noun, formed from FW, and means, sabbath ay way 
of eminence. XaGarcopdc, which stands for NAW, seems to be a 
word coined by the writer purposely for the occasion, and is very ap- 
propriate to his design. 

That believers do enter into the rest of God, i. e. a rest like his, is 
further shewn by— 

Ver. 10. ’O yap eiceAOwy . . . 6 Oedc, he who enters into his [God’s] 
rest, he will also cease from his own labours, as God did from his. 
As God ceased from his work on the seventh day, and enjoyed holy 
delight in the contemplation’ of what he had done, (see on ver. 4. 
above,) so the believer, in a future world, will cease from all his toils 
and sufferings here, and look back with holy delight on the struggles 
through which he has past and the labours which he has performed, 
for the sake of the Christian cause. Or, as God enjoys a most pure 
and perfect rest or happiness in heaven; so the believer will enjoy a 
similar happiness there. 

There surely is no more difficulty in calling that rest, which is pro- 
mised to believers, the rest of God, than there is in saying, that man 
‘<‘ was formed in his image ;” that Christians ‘(are made partakers of 
the divine nature ;” or that ‘‘we shall be like him, when we shall 
see him as he is.” The rest of God, is rest like that which God 
enjoys. And it deserves to be noticed, that the writer, in order to 
illustrate the nature of this rest, has chosen the description of it, as 
following the work of creation, in order to make a comparison between 
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it and that rest which believers will have, when all their toils and 
sufferings are ended. This was well adapted to take hold of the minds 
of those to whom he was writing, and who were exposed to many hard- 
ships and trials. 

Having now shown that there is a promise of spiritual rest to be- 
lievers, implied in what the Jewish Scriptures say, the apostle repeats 
the caution, which lay so near his heart, against unbelief in the Saviour, 
and the consequences of it. 

Ver. 11. Srovddowper ody . . . arerSeiac, let us earnestly endea- 
vour then, to enter into that rest, [the rest of God,] lest any one 
should perish, in like munner, through unbelief. "Ev rp avrg vrovety- 
part, after the same example, after the like manner, viz. as they 
(the Israelites) perished. [écy is often used in this way, in an intran- 
sitive sense. "AmeSeiag I take to be the genitive (as grammarians say) 
of means, instrument, &c. 

The awful nature of the commination, that unbelievers should not 
enter into the rest of God, the writer now describes, in order to leave 
a deep impression on the minds of his readers, and to guard them more 
effectually against unbelief and apostacy. 

Ver. 12. Zév yap . . . évepyijc, for the declaration of God has an 
active and mighty power, or, is enduring and powerful, i. e. has an 
efficiency that never ceases. The meaning according to the latter inter- 
pretation is, that the commination, uttered in ancient days, against 
unbelievers, (and which had been repeated above by the writer) has 
abated nothing from its force or efficacy, down to the present time; 
it still lives; unbelievers are still subject to its power. In defence of 
this interpretation, it might be said that Zé is applied here to the 
divine word, i. e. commination, in a manner like that in which it is 
applied to God in the phrase 7 ON , Oede Hy, often used in the Scrip- 
tures, which designates him as eternal, immortal, never dying, endowed 
with unfailing life, in opposition to idols destitute of a living principle, 
and made of perishable materials. It is evident, too, that the sense 
of perpetual or perennial, may be considered as appropriate to the 
passage before us. 

But others interpret Zéy as meaning dctivé, a sense which is common 
to this word, and to the Hebrew ‘77. I understand both terms as con- 
veying the idea of active and mighty energy; which is altogether appro- 
priate to the writer’s purpose, whose object it is to persuade his hearers, 
that the commination uttered against the unbelievers of former days, and 
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which is still in force, has a dreadful power, at which they ought to 
shudder. 

Kat ropwrepoc . . . . duoropov, and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
i. e. it has a more effective power to inflict wounds, than a sword with 
two edges. The efficacy of divine commination is often compared to a 
sharp sword. E. g. the Son of man is represented by John, as having, 
when he appeared to him in vision, a sharp two-edged sword issuing from 
Ais mouth, i. e. his words cut as it were like a sharp sword, or his 
reproof, commination, wounded deeply, Rev. i. 16; ii. 12, 16; xix. 
15, 21. Compare also Isa. xlix. 2; xi. 4, in which last passage the 
expression is, with the rod of his mouth, and in the parallel orixoc, with 
the breath of his lips, [with his words] shall he slay the wicked. Lan- 
guage then of reproof, of severe threats or commination, or of condem- 
nation, is by the sacred writers called the sword or rod of the mouth. 
So in our verse, the divine commination is represented as terribly effica- 
cious, by resorting to the same species of imagery in order to make a 
comparison. 

Kal dtixvoipevocg . . . . wvevparoc. The writer continues the descrip- 
tion of the efficacy of the divine threatening, by carrying on still further 
the description of the effects produced by a sharp sword upon the 
natural body. Piercing even so as to separate life and spirit. Wuxi, 
when used as here, in distinction from zyedua, means the animal soul or 
principle of animal life in man; as wvedpa in such a case means, the 
rational or intellectual soul, the zmmaterial principle withm man. See 
1 Thess. v. 23, where o@pa is added, in order to designate the merely 
physical or corporeal part of the human system. In the phrase under 
consideration, piercing soas to divide [or separate] life and spirit, 
plainly means inflicting a wound so deep as shall prove deadly; for that 
which separates the soul from the system endowed with animal life, is of 
course deadly. We may paraphrase both expressions thus; a sharp 
sword that inflicts deadly wounds. 

‘Appa re cat puedov, [piercing so as to divide] joints and marrow, 
i. é. so as to divide the joints or limbs from the body, (which was often 
done in the severer kinds of punishment;) and so as to pierce through 
the very bone to the marrow, or to separate the marrow from the bone, 
by perforating it; a tremendous image of the sharpness of the sword and 
the effects it produces. The sense is, that the divine commination is of 
most deadiy punitive efficacy. 

Kal kpirusdg . «+ kapdiac, he also judges [takes cognizance of] the 
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deseres and purposes of the heart, i. e. Oede xperuxde Eort. That xperexdc, 
aptus ad judicandum, here applies to God, and not to \éyoe, seems evi- 
dent. That there is a transition to Oedc is quite evident from ver. 13, 
where éviruov abrov, dpSadpoig avrov, and mpd¢ dy, one cannot well 
doubt, are to be applied to God. There is, then, a transition somewhere 
to ede; and the nature of the case shows, that the appropriate place 
for it is at kal kperexoc. In the preceding part of the verse, Adyoc Ocov, 
divine commination, is represented (very forcibly and properly) as punz- 
tive. This idea is consummated by the phrase which ends with pvedey 5 
and as @ed¢ comes in as the subject of discourse, in the sequel, (at least 
in ver. 13,) I see no place so apposite for its introduction, as at cat xpe- 
tixoc. Indeed, there can be no other; for, unless it comes in here, we 
must carry Adyoce Oecd, as the subject, through the whole paragraph ; 
which does not seem to me to be the design of the writer. 

God is here represented as one who scans the whole of man’s internal 
character, and sits in judgment upon it. Consequently, as the writer 
intimates, no secret act or purposes of unbelief, or defeetion from the 
Christian cause, will remain unnoticed or unpunished. ’EySipnoue and 
évvoa are nearly allied in meaning. They are both employed here, 
merely for the purpose of designating universality, i. e. the whole of 
men’s internal thoughts and purposes. 

Ver. 13. Kat ok tort .... abrov, yea, nothing is concealed from the 
view of him [i. e.of God.] Kriow means any created thing ; literally, 
act of creation, but it follows the Hebrew TN”) 2. Ov xriove means, 
no thing, b> NO = ovdey, OF me 2a ND. 

Tlavra .... rerpaxnropéva, but all things are naked and exposed to 
the view of him, to whom we are accountable. Tpaynr$iZw is best ex- 
plained here, in the sense which the Greek classical writers attach to it. 
It means, (1.) To lay bare and bend back the neck, so as to expose the 
throat, in order to its being cut open or dissevered. Hence, (2.) To 
expose, to lay open ; which is the idea of the word in the phrase before 
us ; as it is given in the translation above. ’O¢Sadpoic, eyes, i. e. sight, 
view, cognizance ; for it is often used in this way. 

TIpog dy ftv 6 Aédyoe, literally, with whom, [before whom, in whose 


power, or, at whose disposal,] 7s our account. The sense of account, 


Adyoe often has. The common way of rendering déyoe here, is, concern, 
dealing, business. This sense the word will bear; but it is less in con- 
formity with the usus loguendi, and less apposite to the design of the 
writer. Chrysostom understands it as I have translated it. And so the 
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preceding clause requires it to be rendered ; for this speaks of God, (or 
Néyoe, if you please) as kpurixdc, i. e, aptus ad judicandum ; the clause, 
now under consideration, represents men as actually accountable to him 
who is the omniscient Judge. 





View of the Contents of HEB. iv. 14.—x. 18. 


The writer now proceeds to the consideration of a subject, at which he had merely 
hinted in ch. ili. 1,; where he calls Christ the dpyepéa of the Christian religion. 
As daéorodog (ayn mow,) prefectus domo Dei, he had already compared him with 
Moses, ch. iii 2—6; and then built upon the result of this comparison, the very 
solemn and affectionate warning against unbelief which follows, ch. iii. 7—19. For 
the encouragement of the Hebrew Christians, he had also taken occasion, (after having 
spoken of unbelievers as excluded from the rest of God,) to Tepresent the promises 
still held out to believers, of enjoying that rest. Such was the case, under the ancient 
dispensation, and such, he argues, is still the case; ‘there remains a oaBBariopocg 
for the people of God.” He then, as we have seen, concludes the subject, as usual 
with an exhortation; in which he calls on them not to fail of this rest, ch. iv. 11; nor 
to incur the awful penalty attached to unbelief, ch. iv. 11—13. 

Having thus completed the comparison of Christ as déceroXog with Moses, and 
drawn from the result of it those practical deductions at which our epistie everywhere 
aims; the writer now proceeds to compare Christ, as dpytepcdc, with the Levitical 
order of priesthood ; which comparison, with its various subordinate parts, and the 
occasional warnings and comminations that now and then are intermixed, extends to 
ch. x, 18.; which is the end of what may be called the doctrinal part of our epistle, 

The mind of the writer plainly appears to have been more intensely engaged with 
comparing Christ’s priesthood to that of Aaron and the Levites, than with any other 
subject in his epistle. The comparison, for example, of Christ with the angels, in 
ch. i. is short; the comparison of him with Moses, in ch. iii. still shorter. But the 
comparison of the Aaronical priesthood, as to dignity, duties, offices, and utility, 
with that of Christ, and of their functions with his, makes up, in fact, the body 
of our epistle, It is natural to inquire, why this should be so; and the obvious 
answer seems to be, “ Because the writer regarded this part of the Saviour’s office 
and work, as being, in a comparative sense, by far the most important. As a priest 
he made atonement for sin by the sacrifice of himself; in regard to which, no angel, 
no prophet, no teacher, no Aaronical priest, could bear a comparison with — The 
most prominent part of all his character, as a Saviour of sinners, is, that he is “ the 
‘Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world.” 
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Nothing could be more inappropriate, than the division of chapters made, in some 
cases, in our epistle. Ch. iii. most plainly ought to be united with ch. iv. 1—13 5 
thus comprising all that properly belongs to one and the same subject. Ch. iv. 
ought to begin at ch. iv. 14, and to terminate with the end of ch. v. where there is a 
transition from doctrine to exhortation. 

In regard to the course and method of argument, pursued through this leading 
portion of our epistle, (viz. from ch. iv. 14, to ch. x. 18,) in which a comparison 
between the Aaronical priesthood and that of Christ is made, and where all that is 
connected with the office, and person, and duty of priests is also drawn into the 
comparison ; I have been able to find no satisfactory elucidation of it, in any com- 
mentator or critic whom I have perused. After attentive study of this whole passage, 
often repeated, it seems to me that the method of the writer is eapable of being intel- 
ligibly stated; and I shall now venture upon the experiment. 

The apostle introduces the topic, (to which he had adverted in ch. iii, 1, by calling 
Christ the doytepia rip¢ dpodroyiag nuwy,) by calling Jesus doxtepia péyay, and 
exhorting the Hebrews to hold fast the profession (60A0yiac) which they had made, 
ch. iv. 14. He again hints, very briefly, an encouragement to persevere, although. 
subjected to trials and afflictions, because of the sympathy that the Saviour would 
feel for them, as having possessed a nature like theirs, exposed to trial and suffering, 
ch. iv. 15,16. But as he had already dwelt at large on this topic (ch. ii. 16—18,) 
he merely adverts to it here, and passes on to suggest the points of comparison between 
the Levitical priesthood and that of Christ. 

(1.) Every priest is appointed in behalf of men, in order that he may superintend 
and direct the concerns which men have with God, and may present their oblations 
and sacrifices before him, ch. v. 1. 

(2.) Every priest, being himself “compassed with infirmity,” is prepared by his 
own experience to sympathize with others in like condition; and because of his own 
sins and imperfections, it becomes his duty to offer expiatory sacrifices for himself 
as well as for them, ch. v. 2, 3. 

(3.) No priest appoints himself to the sacred office ; his appointment is by divine 
direction, ch. v. 4. 

In making a comparison of Christ, as high-priest, with the Aaronical priests, in 
regard to the points here stated, the apostle inverts the order in which they are 
brought forward, and shows : 

(1.) That Christ was constituted high priest by Divine appointment. This he 
proves in ver. 5, 6, by quotations from the second Psalm, and also from Ps. ex. 4. 

(2.) He then passes to the second topic of comparison, viz. the infirmity of the 
nature which Christ, our great high priest, possessed; and which qualified him, in a 
peculiar manner, to sympathize with the infirmities of his people. He represents 
Christ as having, during his incarnate state, uttered vehement supplications on account 
of his trials and distresses, and as experiencing, like other men, deliverance from 
them, ch. v. 7. Even though he was clothed with the dignity of the Son of God, he 
acquired a practical knowledge of what it is to obey in the midst of sufferings, 
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ch. v. 8. Thus was he fitted perpiowaSeiv roic dyvoover; and having thus obeyed 
and suffered, in consequence thereof, he was exalted to glory (reXewwOsic,) where, as 
kingly high priest, after the order of Melchisedek, he is an all-sufficient Saviour to 
those who believe and obey him, ch. v. 9, 10. 

As one of the proofs that Christ was exalted to be an all-sufficient Saviour, the 
writer has again, ver. 10, produced the passage, which asserts him to be a priest for 
ever, after the order of Melchisedek, i. e. a kingly priest, whose office is not of limited 
extent, or temporary duration. But having thus introduced a topic attended with dif 
ficulty, and demanding an enlightened knowledge of the Scriptures and of the nature of 
Christianity, in order to be rightly and fully comprehended, the apostle stops short in 
the prosecution of his subject, in order to admonish those whom he was addressing, 
with regard to the little progress which they had made, in such knowledge as would 
render them adequate fully to comprehend the discussion concerning the topic in 
question, in which he was about to engage. His reproof for their comparative igno- 
rance, he pursues through ch. v. 11—14. In ch. vi. 1—8, he warns them against the 
awful danger which would result from stopping short or turning back in their course, 
in order that he might thus excite them to more diligence and exertion, respecting reli- 
gious improvement. Notwithstanding the seeming severity of his remarks in regard to 
his topic, he assures them that he has an affectionate confidence in their good estate, 
ch. vi. 9; and this, because God will have regard to the benevolent character which 
they had before exhibited, ch. vi, 10. He then exhorts them to press forward in their 
Christian course, ch, vi. 11; and assures them, that the promise and oath of God are 
pledged, that believers who persevere shall attain to salvation, ch. vi. 13—19. 

After this digression, (if that may be called digression which is so directly con- 
cerned with the main object of the writer,) he proceeds to descant upon the topic or 
Christ’s priesthood, as instituted by God, and compared with that of Melchisedek, 
which had been brought to view by the text of scripture cited in ch. v. 6, 10. 

In order to do this so as to make a strong impression, he begins by giving an 
account of the dignity of Melchisedek. He was king of Salem, and priest of the most 
high God ; his superiority was acknowledged by Abraham, when he paid him a tithe 
of the spoils which he had taken, ch, vil. 1, 2. The same Melchisedek was not 
descended from priests, (and therefore his office did not fall to him by the mere right of 
succession, but was the special appointment of God;) he has no genealogy assigned 
him in the sacred writings, nor any limited term mentioned in which his priesthood 
began or expired; like Christ’s priesthood, his is unlimited, ch. vii. 3. Abraham 
himself, exalted as this patriarch was, acknowledged the superiority of Melchisedek ; 
and the Levitical priests, descended from him, did, as it were, acknowledge the same by 
their progenitor who paid this homage, and to whom they must be counted inferior, _ 
ch. vii. 4—7.- Besides, the Levitical priests, who receive tithes, hold their office only 
for a limited duration ; while Melchisedek is a priest for an unlimited time, ch. vii. 8. 
Indeed, (if one may venture so to express himself,) the Levites themselves paid tithes 
to Melchisedek, through Abraham their progenitor, ch. vii. 9, 10. 

Thus much for the superiority of Melchisedek over the Levitical priests. The con- 
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clusion, in this case, is left to be supplied by the reader’s mind, after the manner in 
which Paul often writes. The reasoning is thus: ‘ Christ is a priest, after tne order of 
Melchisedek; Melchisedek is superior to the Aaronical priests; consequently, Christ, 
as a priest, is superior to them.” 

The writer next proceeds to another topic of great importance, and which very natu- 
rally connected itself with the consideration of Christ’s priesthood, as compared with 
that of Melchisedek. If, says, he, the Levitical priesthood was adequate for all the 
purposes of atonement, and for the purification of the consciences of sinners, then, what 
necessity that the appomtment of another priest should be made, as is predicted in 
Ps. cx. 4, Heb. vii. 11. Now, another order of priesthood necessarily demands a 
change of former institutions, ch. vii. 12; and that another order is necessary, follows 
from the fact, that Christ (the priest after the new order) was to spring from the tribe 
of Judah, ch. vii. 13. Still more evident must it be, that the order would be different, 
because the new priestly office is to be perpetual, ch. vii. 15—17. Consequently, the 
old order of things gives place to a new and better one, ch. vii. 18, 19. 

Besides, the new priest is appointed by the solemnity of an oath, while the 
Aaronical priests were not, ch.vil.20,21;consequently, we must suppose the new order 
of things to be superior, ch, vii. 22. This superiority appears specially in the fact, that 
the priesthood of Christ is perpetual, while that of the Levites was constantly changing 
by succession, ch. vii. 23, 24. Christ, therefore, is an adequate and never-fuiling 
helper, to all who come unto God through him, ch. vii. 25. 

It is thus that the apostle illustrates, enlarges, and confirms his views, respecting the 
subject introduced in ch. v. 6, 10, by a quotation from Ps. cx. 4, respecting the priest- 
hood of Christ. The amount of the argument is, that by the oath of God, Christ was 
appointed to his priesthood, while the Aaronical priests were appointed without such a 
solemnity ; that the priesthood itself, being of the order of Melchisedek, i. e. not by 
descent, not limited, not temporary, and of higher dignity than that of Aaron, Christ 
must be regarded as altogether superior to the order of Jewish priests. The inference 
of course is, that the Hebrews ought not to forsake him who was a superior priest, in 
order to attach themselves to those who were inferior ones. 

Having thus completed what he had to say, respecting the comparison of Christ and 
Melchisedek as priests, (all of which is employed to the advantage of the cause which 
he is advocating) the writer resumes the topic which he had begun in ch. v. 7, 8, viz. 
that of Christ’s sympathy with those ‘* who are compassed with infirmity.” He had 
already suggested there, that Christ possessed all the common sympathies and inno- 
cent infirmities of our nature, in common with other priests. But not to leave it 
uncertain, whether in all respects Jesus was “ compassed with such infirmities” as the 
Jewish priests, he now proceeds to point out one important difference, viz. that the 
high priest of the new dispensation is altogether superior to the priests of the old, in 
regard to the moral purity and perfection of his character. He is holy, and altogether 
sinless, ch. vil. 26; and therefore needs not, like them, to offer any sacrifice on his own 
account, ver. 27; for he has no such infirmity as renders this at all necessary, since he 
is priest in a state of perfection and glorious exaltation, ver, 28. 
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Having thus shown the superiority of Christ over the Levitical priests, in respect to 
the second particular, viz. the qualifications for sympathizing with erring men, the 
writer next proceeds to the most important topic of all, viz. the office of Christ, as a 
priest, in directing the concerns of men with God, and in presenting a propitiatory 
sacrifice for them. 

He begins by averring, that the principal thing, (ce¢ddator,) in respect to the mat- 
ters which he is discussing, is the priesthood of Christ in the heavenly sanctuary, ch. 
viii. 1, 2. He then re-introduces the topic, which he had before stated in ch. v. 1 
Taking for granted the truth of the sentiment there stated, he now draws the inference 
from it, that Christ (being a priest) must also have an offering to present, ch. viii. 1—3. 
But if Christ were on earth, he could not bea priest ; for priests, whose office it is to 
perform duty in the earthly sanctuary, are already constituted by divine appointment, 
ver. 4; and these perform their office in a temple that is merely a copy or resemblance 
of the heavenly one, ver. 5. Christ’s ministry is as much superior to theirs, as the new 
covenant is to the old one, ver. 6; and the Scripture itself predicts, that the old cove- 
nant should be abolished, and the new one introduced in its stead, ver. 7—13. Of 
course, the new covenant must be superior ; and Christ, who ministers in the heavenly 
temple, must be superior to those who serve merely in the earthly one. 

Next, the writer proceeds to consider the manner and design of the sacerdotal service, 
and the ends which could be accomplished by it. 

The earthly temple consisted of various apartments, and contained a variety of 
utensils, ch. ix. 1—5. The priests performed daily service in the outer temple, ver. 6 ; 
while the high priest entered the inner one (where God dwelt) only once in each 
year, when he presented the blood of the great atoning sacrifice, ver. 7. A permission 
to enter only so seldom into the inner sanctuary, showed that free access to God, at all 
times and places, was not yet disclosed, while the first dispensation lasted, ver. 8. In- 
deed, these rites, with all their appurtenances, were merely a symbol of what was to” 
be effected under the gospel, ver. 9, 10. 

Christ, on the other hand, the heavenly high priest, entered the eternal sanctuary 
with his own blood, procuring everlasting redemption for sinners, ver. 11, 12. The 
blood of bulls and goats, presented by the Jewish high priest, effected nothing more 
than ceremonial, external purification, ver. 13; while the blood of Christ purifies the 
conscience, and renders the worshipper truly acceptable to God, ver. 14. 

Such is the efficacy of the propitiatory sacrifice made by the death of Christ, that it 
extends back to the sins of former ages ; so that all who are called of God to partake 
of the blessings of the gospel, attain, through his death, to a heavenly inheritance, 
ver, 18. 

The mention of Christ’s death here, in connexion with the assurance effected by it 
of a heavenly inheritance for believers, affords occasion to the writer to compare the 
new duaShen ratified by the death of Christ, with the dua94«ae which are ratified by 
the death of testators. The Greek word CvaSi«n not only answers to ma, but also 
means such an arrangement as is made by a man’s last will or testameng, and is 
employed, not unfrequently, in this latter sense. Hence, our author, after avserting 
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(ver. 15) that Christ’s death made sure an inheritance to believers, falls very naturally 
upon comparing the draSHKn thus ratified by the death of Jesus, with the dcaS#xat ratified 
by the death of their respective testators. Such, says he, is the custom among men, in 
regard to testaments, that the death of the testators must supervene, in order to give 
them ful] effect and confirmation, ver. 16,17. Even the first dae, (mn 3,) although 
it could not be so appropriately called a testament, was sanctioned in a manner not 
unlike that in which the new d:aSen is sanctioned ; for blood (the emblem of death) 
was applied to almost every thing which pertained to the ancient covenant or dcadHen, 
in order either to ratify, or to consecrate it, ver. 18—22. Now, since this was so 
extensively done in regard to things here, which are mere resemblances or types of 
heavenly things, these heavenly things themselves, being of a nature so much more 
exalted, must be consecrated by a corresponding sacrifice, of a higher nature than any 
offered in the earthly temple, ver. 23. For it is in the heavenly temple that Christ 
discharges the functions of his priestly office, ver. 24; yet not, like the Jewish priests, 
repeating expiatory offerings frequently but once for all performing this sacred rite, 
ver. 25,26. As men die but once, and Christ in his human nature, and by dying in 
it, made an expiatory offering, so he could make this but once; therefore, when he 
shall make his second appearance, it will not be to repeat his sin-offering, but for the 
deliverance of all who wait for his coming, ver. 27, 28. 

Having thus compared various particulars, which have respect to the priesthood of 
the descendants of Aaron, to those which relate to the priesthood of Jesus; the writer 
comes, last of all, to treat more fully of the inefficacy of the Jewish sacrifices, and of the 
perfect and everlasting efficacy of that propitiatory offering which was made by the 
high priest of the heavenly sanctuary. He had, indeed, already hinted at this, several 
times, in the preceding parts of his epistle, e. g. ch. vii. 11, 19; ch. viii. 7, 13; ch. 
ix, 8—10; ch. ix. 13, 14; but as it was the most important topic of all, and the most 
difficult to be urged on the minds of Jews, he reserved it until the last, in order that he 
might give it a more ample discussion. 

He begins by declaring, that the rites of the law were designed to be typical, and 
that the yearly sacrifices which were offered under it, never could quiet and purify the 
consciences of men, ch. x. 1; otherwise, the offerings need not have been continually 
repeated, ver. 2. The remembrance of sin is constantly renewed by them, ver. 3. Indeed, 
it is plainly impossible that the blood of bulls and goats should take away sin, i. e. 
remove the penalty of it, or lessen its power, ver. 4. In accordance with this senti- 
ment, the Scripture (Ps. xl.) represents the Saviour, when entering upon his work, as 
saying, that sacrifices and offerings are of no value in the sight of God, ver. 5, 6. 
The Messiah represents himself as doing what God requires, viz. what God requires 
in order that he may exercise his clemency, ver. 7. Of course (so our author reasons) 
sacrifices and offerings are rejected, in respect to making real propitiation, while the 
“obedience of Christ unto death” is accepted instead of them, ver. 8, 9. This sacri- 
fice is truly efficacious for moral purposes, ver. 10. The Jewish priests repeated con- 
tinually their sacrifices ; but the offering of Christ, once made, is of everlasting efficacy, 
ver. 11, 12. Having once made this, he may expect the cause, on account of which 
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it was made, victorious, ver, 13; for one offering, once made by Jesus, is all-sufficient ; 
its effects are never to cease, ver. 14. To such an efficacy of Christ’s offering, the 
Holy Spirit has testified in the Scriptures, by declaring, that under the new covenant 
sin should be forgiven, and iniquity no more remembered, ver. 15—17. Consequently, 
offering for sin needs not to be repeated, after pardon is actually obtained, ver, 
18. 

With this consideration, the author closes the comparison of Jesus, as a priest; with 
the Jewish priests under the Levitical dispensation. This comparison in all its parts, 
however, occupies the greater portion of his epistle, viz. from ch, iv. 14, to ch. x. 18. 
He then proceeds to exhortations, warnings, and various arguments drawn from differ- 
ent sources, in order to urge upon his Hebrew brethren the importance of persevering 
in the Christian faith. 

The writer of our epistle has sometimes been charged with being discursive, and 
with having very little connexion in the series of his reasoning. If the charge of 
discursiveness means, that he often stops short in his course of argument, in order to 
warn those whom he was addressing, against danger, and to expostulate with them, 
this is certainly trae in a remarkable degree. But this is the ultimate and highest 
end, which the writer himself had in view. If he has practised digression, it is digres- 
sion exceedingly to his purpose, and altogether consonant with the unconstrained nature 
of epistolary address. 

In respect to an alleged want of connexion in the author’s reasoning, the analysis 
already presented is the best answer which I can give to this charge. The method of 
reasoning seems, indeed, to have been too commonly overlooked, or to have been 
only partially discerned, in the commentaries to which I have had access; but I 
cannot help thinking that there is a connexion, which can be clearly and satisfactorily 
traced, throughout the whole. If I have succeeded in attempting to trace it, then 
the student will be aided in forming his views, with respect to the relation that 
one part of our epistle bears to another, in that portion of it which has now been 
analysed. 

1f the question be asked, why the apostle should resort to comparisons of this 
nature, in order to illustrate the office of Christ, or, rather, the virtue and efficacy of 
his mediation and redemption; the answer plainly is, A regard to the condition and 
feelings of those whom he addressed, led him to do so. The Jews of that day 
regarded the office of high priest as the most honourable of all offices then sustained. 
The authority and dignity of this office were very great, in earlier times, under the 
Jewish kings. But after the captivity, the offices of king and high priest were 
frequently united in the same person. This, of course, would tend to elevate the 
esteem in which the Jews held the rank of high priest, When the Romans reduced 
Judea to a tributary province, the civil power was transferred to the procurator sent 
there by them; but the ecclesiastical power still remained in the hands of the high 
priest, who was supreme judge of the land, and president of the Sanhedrim. The 
high priest, was, moreover, the only person who’ could enter the most holy place, on 
the great day of national expiation, and make atonement for the people. On all 
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these accounts, the Jews cherished the greatest degree of reverence for this office. 
They looked upon it as their glory, and expected from the functions of it, pardon 
for sin, and acceptance with God. How difficult it was to wean them from these 
views, even those of them who had embraced Christianity, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and almost all the apostolic epistles, abundantly testify. But this must necessarily 
be done, however difficult, if Christianity was to be fully admitted and practised by 
them. 

There can be no doubt, that the unbelieving Jews would urge with all their power, 
upon the new converts to Christianity, the views and feelings which the latter had 
once possessed in common with them, with regard to this subject. It entered into 
the very essence of Judaism, that such views and feelings should be cherished; and 
this was a trait which distinguished the Jews, in a peculiar manner, from other 
nations. The apostle, in addressing the Hebrew Christians, had to contend with such 
arguments as the adversaries of Christianity among the Jews would bring, in order to 
shake the constancy of the new converts. The splendour and the supposed impor- 
tance of the Jewish high-priesthood, however, was, after all, a thing which Jewish 
Christians must be brought to renounce. How could they, educated as they had 
been, do this? To satisfy their minds on this subject, the apostle presents a com- 
parison of this office in all its various respects, with the office of high priest, as sus~ 
tained by Christ; and he shows that, instead of giving up any thing, by embracing 
the new religion, they would only exchange a high priest who was imperfect, who 
offered sacrifices that effected a purification only external, and of mere temporary 
efficacy, who officiated in a temple made with hands—all the mere type or symbol of 
something that was of a spiritual and more exalted nature—all this they would ex- 
ehange, by embracing and adhering to the Christian religion, for a high priest without 
sin, whose sacrifice ‘purged the conscience from dead works,” and had an “ ever. 
lasting efficacy ;” which was offered too in a temple not made with hands, of which 
the Jewish temple, with all its splendour and solemn pomp, was only a mere image. 
Could any thing, now, be better adapted to fortify the minds of those to whom he 
wrote, in their Christian profession, and to wean them from their old prejudices? 
And is it not allowable, that an apostle should reason in a manner best adapted to 
the condition and feelings of those whom he addresses ? 

Iam aware that much has been said by recent commentators, on arguing kar’ 
a&v3pwror, or in a way of accommodation, in our epistle; and that all the com. 
parisons made in it, between things and persons, under the law and under the gospel, 
have been ranked with this class of reasoning or argument. For those who do not 
acknowledge the divine origin of the Jewish religion, nor that any of its rites, sacrifices 
or persons, were symbolical of anything belonging to Christianity, such a mode of 
explanation may be necessary. But for those who believe, with the writer of our 
epistle, that the Jewish religion was of God, and that the ancient Scriptures have 
revealed a Messiah; very little, if any, of arguing merely in the way of accommodation, 
in our epistle, needs to be admitted. Does not the one hundred-and-tenth Psalm 
call Christ a high priest? And did not the Jews of Paul’s day admit (as well as 
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Paul himself) that this Psalm had respect to the Messiah ? Undoubtedly they did. 
Where then is the accommodation of the writer to the mere prejudices of those whom he 
addressed, when it is evident that both he and they entertained an opinion in common, 
with regard to the exegesis of the one hundred-and-tenth Psalm? Of course, both 
admitted that Christ was to be a high priest. But how? Why? Not of the ordinary 
kind ; for he did not descend from Aaron. Not to make an expiation which should 
merely pertain to external purification; but to make an expiation which should purge 
“* the conscience from dead works,” and which should procure the pardon of sin with 
God, and “ bring in everlasting redemption for his people.” 

It is not, then, merely to satisfy the Jew, that he need relinquish nothing of his regard 
for the excellence and importance of the office of high priest, by embracing Chris- 
tianity, and that he has exchanged a less splendid office of priest under Judaism, for 
a more splendid one under Christianity, that Paul dwells so long on the virtues and 
dignity of Christ’s office as high priest. No doubt, he had this object in his eye, as I 
have already stated, when he entered upon the consideration of this topic. But why 
does he dwell on it so much longer than he does on the comparison of Christ with 
Moses? Not because the Jews exalted the high priest above Moses, for this surely 
they did not. It was because Christ, in the office of high priest, performed that pecu- 
liar duty, which, of all others, made him what he was, the SAVIOUR of sinners, the 
REDEEMER of lost men; because, as priest, he offered an expiatory sacrifice, 
which takes away the sins of the world, and makes him the propitiation for their 
offences. I am entirely unable to explain the copiousness of our epistle on this point, 
if this be not the reason of it. And if this be admitted, then there is reason enough 
why the apostle should dwell so long upon it. 

I know of no part of the Scriptures which explains the nature and object of the 
Jewish ritual in a manner so spiritual, so satisfactory, so clear, so worthily of God, and 
so profitably to us, as ch. v—x. of the epistle to the Hebrews. As a key to the Old 
Testament, these chapters deserve the most attentive and thorough study of all who 
wish to understand the Bible. As a statement and vindication of the great work of 
Christ, and the atonement which he made by his blood for sin, they stand in the very 
first rank of all the scripture writings. As adapted to the wants and condition of those 
whom the apostle addressed, they are a consummate specimen of skilful argument, and 
of powerful persuasion and remonstrance. 


Ver. 14. "Exovrec ooy dpxrepéa péyay ; moreover, since we have a great 
High-priest. So the words, literally construed, seem to mean. But it 
is doubtful whether this translation conveys the exact shade of meaning 
which should be attached to the original. In the apostle’s day, apyrepede 
no longer designated merely one man, the single head of the whole 
priesthood, but it was applied also to his deputy (22 ;) to those who 
had quitted the office of the high-priesthood (exauctorati;) and also to 
the priests, at the head of each of the twenty-four classes of the priest- 
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hood. The word apyzepeve, of itself, then, without any adjunct, did not 
in the time of Paul, designate the high-priest by way of eminence, who 
was the only person that could enter the most holy place, and make 
atonement for sin. Hence the apostle says, not simply apxtepeve, but 
dpxtepede péyac; which designates a specific individual. This corre- 
sponds exactly to the idea conveyed by the Hebrew 173 wD, which was 
applied only to him who was actually Pontifex Maximus. 

AednruSdra rove ovpavove, passed through the heavens. Wahl and 
others, passed into the heavens ; interpreting SteAndvOdra as equivalent 
to eicepxdsusevoy, entered into. But they seem to me plainly to have 
mistaken the force of the writer’s expression here. According to the 
Hebrew idiom, God dwells above the visible firmament, DYDW, ovpaver. 
Through this Jesus passed, when he ascended to take his “ seat at the 
right hand of the majesty on high,” ch. 1. 3. There is a plain allusion, 
too, to the high-priest of the Jews, who, once in a year, went into the 
most holy place, passing through the veil, which screened the residence 
of divine majesty from the view of men, ch. ix. 7, 8. So, our great 
high-priest has passed through the heavens, into the immediate presence 
of God, into the “ holy of holies” in the upper world. This explana- 
tion, which Bengel and Owen defend, I must think to be the right one ; 
although Ernesti ventures to call it stulta animadversio. 

*Inoobr roy vidy rou Seov is added, to show whom he means by dpytepéa. 
Kparépev rijc dporoyiag let us firmly hold [tenaciously adhere to] the 
religion which we have professed, viz. Christianity. Kparéw takes either 
the accusative or genitive after it. 

To encourage them to follow this advice, the writer-sets before them 
the assistance which they may expect, in their efforts so to do. 

Ver. 15. Ob yap... . doeveiace hay, for we have not a high priest 
who is incapable of sympathizing with our weaknesses. The form of 
the expression is negative ; a mode of expression frequently employed by 
the sacred writers. When the negative form is thus employed, it is of 
the same meaning as an affirmative assertion would be, i.e. it is the same 
in this case, as if the author had said, ‘‘ We have a high priest, who will 
sympathize with our weaknesses.” So, ‘‘ John confessed, and denied 
not, but confessed,” &c. John i. 20. In most cases, however, there is 
some intensity of colouring designed to be given, when this negative 
form of expression is chosen, in preference to simple affirmation. 

Tléreipacpévoy, see on ch. ii. 18. Kara révra, in all respects ; not to 
be metaphysically or mathematically taken, The meaning is, that he, 
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like us, was subjected to trial by suffering on account of the truth; 
he, like us, was solicited to sin, e. g. when Satan tempted him, and often 
when the Scribes and Pharisees tempted him. 

Ka duovdrnra, scil. judy, i. e. who was tempted like us ; rapardnolwe 
npoy, says Theophylact; dyuotwe fyiv, Origen. This surely does not 
imply, that temptations had, in all respects, the same influence upon him 
as upon us; but only, that he was exposed to be attacked by them, in 
like manner as we are. He possessed a nature truly human, ch. ii. 14.17; 
he was, therefore, susceptible of being excited by the power of tempta- 
tions, although he never yielded to them. So the writer : 

Xwpic dpapriac, without sin; i.e. although assailed by temptations 
of every kind, he never yielded, in any case, to their influence. He 
remained sinless. But why is this here asserted? Principally, I appre- 
hend, to guard against any mistake, in respect to what the writer had 
just said. To show the Hebrews, that.they might depend on the sym- 
pathy and compassion of their high priest, (compare ch. 11. 17, 18,) to 
help them, in all the trials and difficulties to which an unshaken adhe- 
rence to Christianity would subject them, he declares that Jesus was 
himself subject to the like trials, in all respects. But when he had so 
said, as if fearing they might draw the conclusion, that in in some cases, 
at least, he was (like others) overcome by them, the author immediately 
adds, xwptc duapriac. It maybe, that the expression implies an exhorta- 
tion thus, viz. ‘‘ Jesus when tried did not sin; Christian brethren, follow 
his example.” I prefer, however, the former explanation. 

Ver. 16. Let us, then, approach the throne of grace, mera rappyoiae, 
with freedom of speech; i.e. since we have such a sympathizing, com- 
passionate high priest, to offer our supplication to God, and to help us, 
let us go to God with confidence that we shall receive the aid that we 
need. ‘ Ask, and ye shall receive.” Tg Spdvy rife yaperog has reference 
to the mercy-seat, in the temple, on which God is represented as sitting 
enthroned. There he heard the supplications of his people, presented 
by the high priest; there he accepted their oblations; and from thence 
he dispensed to them the blessings which they needed. Christians may 
now approach the mercy-seat in heaven, by their high priest, and may 
come, pera rappnolac, with confidence. 

“Iva héBwpev eeov, that we may obtain mercy, i.e. that compassion 
may be exercised towards Christians, in their afflictions and _ trials. 
Kal yapuw eVPWpLEY .. +. PonSear, and find favour in respect to timely 
assistance. Xdpw does not differ much here, from cov, except that it 
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is a word of a more generic nature. The sentiment is, be helped oppor- 
tunely ; i. e. now, when we are persecuted and sorely pressed by trials, 
we may obtain that aid which such seasons require. This is exactly the 
idea conveyed by evcapor BofnSearv, auxilium opportunum. Literally 
the Greek runs thus, And find grace, with respect to opportune 


assistance. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1. "EE avSpérwy apBardpevoc, selected, taken from men. So 
haBeity, in Acts xv. 14. In a similar sense, mp2 is often used in 
Hebrew; and AapBarw, not unfrequently, in the classics. The meaning 
is, that priests, appointed according to the usages of the Levitical law, are 
appointed to have the oversight of the religious concerns of the people, 
specially to make their oblations and sacrifices. 

‘Yrep avIporwv KcaSicarar ra mpdc Tov Osdv, ts constituted for the 
benefit of men, in relation to their concerns with God. KaSisara is 
often employed to designate an appointment to office of any kind; e. g. 
Matt. xxiv. 45. Luke xii. 14, et al. So, also, it is used by heathen 
writers. ‘Yrép, for the benefit of, for the sake of, on account of; a 
frequent use of the word. Ta mpd rov Oedy, for cara ra, x. 7. X. there 
being an ellipsis of the preposition, which is very common in such cases. 
The idea is, ‘In respect to their religious concerns ; in regard to business 
which they have to transact with God ;” particularly, 

“Iva mpoopepn. . . . dpapriy, that he may offer [to God] both oblateons 
and sacrifices for sin. Aépa I take here to mean, the various kinds 
of thank-offerings, &c. that were to be presented to God, agreeably to 
the ritual established by Moses; and Sveiac, the various sin and tres- 
pass offerings, that were made with slain beasts. To the act of slaying 
Svoiae refers, as it is derived from Siw, to Rill. In all these, and the 
like concerns, the high priest was to act the part of an internuntius, a 
mediator, between God and men; i.e. he was to aid men in regard to 
their ol or Ba concerns. It should be remarked, however, 
that d6pa sometimes includes the idea of sacrifices, e. g. ch. viii. 4, com- 
pare ch. viii. 3. Yet, where both ddpa and Susia are employed, they 
are not to be regarded as synonymes. Both are employed to designate 
the universality of the idea intended, i.e, (in this case) offerings of 
every kind. 
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Ver, 2. Merproradeiy duvapevoc, one who can exercise gentleness or mo- 
deration. This classic or philosophic use of the word perpioraSeiy may be 
briefly explained. The Stoics maintained that a man should be araSijc, 
i. e. not subject to passions, such as anger, fear, hope, joy, &c. The 
Platonists, on the other hand, averred, that a wise man should be 
perpworadic, moderate in his affections, and not aradjc. The leading 
sense, then, of the word perpioradety, is to be moderate in our feelings or 
passions. In our text, the connexion shows us, that this moderation 
or gentleness was to be exercised by the high priest, rove &yvoover cat 
mAavwpévorc, toward those who were ignorant and erring. In other 
words, he was to be lenient towards offenders, to treat them with gentle- 
ness and moderation, with kindness, and not with severity, The com- 
parison of Christ as a priest, in respect to this point, is presented in 
ch. v. 7—9, and ch. vii. 26—28. 

’Ayvooition kal mAavwpévorg Some have construed as a Hendiadys, and 
rendered the phrase thus: those who ignorantly offend, or, who offend 
through ignorance. But surely the indulgence of the high priest on 
earth was not limited merely to this class of offenders, much less is the 
clemency of our great high priest in the heavens so limited. ’Ayvoéw is 
repeatedly used by the LXX. as a translation of the Hebrew 72, IW, DWN, 
which signify, to err, to commit sin, to render one’s self guilty. So Sirac. 
ch. v.18, in agreat or little thing, pu ayvoet, sin not. So Polyb. V. 11.5, 
modepetv Toic ayvonoac, to make war on those who have been faulty. 
But if any should think it preferable, in our verse, to retain the common 
sense of zgnorance, then plainly it must be construed of voluntary 
criminal ignorance; and, in such a case, zhavwpévorg designates those 
who commit offences in consequence of such ignorance. But I prefer 
~ the other rendering, which makes dyvoover kai tAavwpévorc to be an accu- 
mulation of descriptive words, in order to designate offenders of various 
kinds. This comports better too with fact, either in relation to the office 
of the Levitical priest in the earthly sanctuary, or to that of Jesus in the 
heavenly one. 

"Ereixal ... aoSévecay, since he himself is compassed with infirmity, 
i. e. he is himself an offender, or, he is exposed by his weaknesses to 
commit the like sins with those whose offerings he is called to present 
to God. Ilepixerrar, in the passive, is construed with an accusative 
after it. ’AoSéveca means here, moral infirmity, or weakness, not 
natural frailty of the phystcal system. The meaning is, that the high 
priest, ‘‘ haud ignarus mali, miseris succurrere discit.” 


Pe 
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Ver. 3. Kat dua ravrny .. . dpapriay, and on this account, [viz. 
because he is himself a sinner,] he must present sin-offerings, as well 
for himself as for the people.  Upoopepeiv, 1. e. pdcgopay vel Oveiar, 
Hebrew ny Tyr. IIpocpépw is the common word employed to 
denote the presentation of an offering, gift, or sacrifice to God, and cor- . 
responds to the Hebrew my, or rather, myn in Hiphil. See the 
superiority of Christ represented, in respect to the poimt here suggested, 
in ch. vii. 26—28. 

Ver. 4. Kalotvx éavrp . . . "Aapwy, moreover, no one can assume the 
honour [of the high priesthood] to himself, but he is appointed by God, 
even as Aaron was. Kandobpevoc, 1. e. det kadovpevog eivar. 

Ver. 5. Otrw cai. . . dpyuepéa, accordingly, Christ did not claim 
for himself the honour of being high priest, or, Christ did not exalt 
himself to the honour of being high priest. Aotéalew, to exalt, to 
claim honour for, John viii. 54. Rom. xi. 13. ’ 

"AAN’ 6 Aadfoac .. . yeyévynxa ce, but he who said to him, Thou 
art my son, this day have I begotten thee, éddtacey adroyv, exalted 
him.] So the ellipsis must be supplied. The meaning is, exalted him 
to the office of high priest ; i. e. the Father bestowed this honour upon 
the Son, see on ch. i..5; or, in other words, he was divinely appointed. 

Ver. 6. Kadibc kai év érépy Neyer, so also he declares in another pas- 
sage [of scripture.] The declaration is, that the Father constituted 
the Son a priest; for the writer had affirmed, in ver. 4, that a priest 
must be divinely constituted. The quotation is from Ps. cx. 4; a 
Psalm which, as I have before remarked, not only the apostle and most 
Christian commentators, but even the Jewish rabbies in general, agree, 
has relation to the Messiah. 

Zod lepeve . . . Medyuoedex, thou art a priest for ever, after the 
order of Melchisedek. ‘lepeve designates here a priest generically con- 
sidered. The Psalmist, and after him the apostle, does not say, apye- 
epevc, because the sequel shows that the personage referred to must be 
of the highest order of priests, viz. of the same order with that of Mel- 
chisedek. 

Kara 7H ray, Hebrew IAT by, Ler nF by, for 9 is paragogic 
here. This Hebrew phrase commonly means, on account of; for the 
sake of ; but such a meaning would be wholly inapposite in Ps. ex. 4. 
The sense of it, as there employed, plainly is similar to that of IT 
in Deut. xv. 9; xix. 4. 1 Kings ix. 15, viz. manner, order, arrange-_ 


ment, kind. .So the classic sense of réii¢ is, order, arrangement, place, 
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office, rank. The simple meaning is, ‘Thou art a priest, of an order or 
rank like that of Melchisedek.” 

When in ver. 10, the writer repeats the quotation here made, he uses 
apxtepetc instead of iepedc, the word employed in his first quotation. 
The object of the quotation in ver. 6, is simply to prove, that the office 
of high priest was conferred on Christ by Divine appointment; comp. 
ver. 4. and 6. The particulars of the comparison, in respect to the 
priesthood of Christ and Melchisedek, are not immediately brought into 
view, but suspended until the writer has introduced other considerations 
relative to Christ as a priest, ch. v. 7—9. and given vent to his feelings 
of concern for those whom-he was addressing, by suggesting various 
considerations, adapted to reprove, ch. v. 11—14; to warn, ch. vi. 
1—9; as well as to excite and animate them, ch. vi. 10—20. 

In regard to xara roy aidyva, it is to be taken in a qualified sense 
here, as often elsewhere, e. g. compare Luke i. 33, with 1 Cor. xv. 
24—28. The priesthood of Christ will doubtless continue no longer 
than his mediatorial reign; for when his reign as mediator ceases, his 
whole work both as mediator and as priest will have been accomplished. 

In respect to the application of Ps. cx. to the Messiah, see Matt. 
xxii. 41—45. certain it is, from this passage, that Jesus considered 
and treated this Psalm as applying to himself. 

The three following verses I take to be a comment on ch. v. 2; or, 
to express my meaning more fully, a comparison of Christ, as a priest, 
which the Jewish priests, who being themselves compassed with infirmity, 
were taught by experience perpoT@aveiy Toic dyvoover Kal rhavwpeévore. 
It is, however, only the infirmities of one exposed to suffering, that are 


brought to view here. These Christ possessed in full, so that he could, 


like other priests, sympathize with those who are tempted, and tried by 
suffering. None of his disciples are tried more severely than he was. 
The writer, however, does not complete this topic here. He breaks 
off, in order to pursue the course of thought to which the introduction 
of Melchisedek’s priesthood led him, and for the sake of inserting prac- 
tical warning, reproof, and exhortation, ch. v. 11.—vil.55; and in ch, 
vil. 26, he resumes the consideration of the topic thus interrupted, and 
shows, that- as to sinful infirmities, Christ was not to be compared 
with the Jewish priests; for he had none of them. Thus, while, 
like other priests, he was fitted to exercise compassion on those who 
are suffering and are tempted, he was altogether superior to them in 
the moral perfection of his own character. He needed no sin-offering 


f 
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for himself, (compare ch. v.4;) but was high priest in a state, where 


he was éic roy aidva reTeNetwpévor, ch. vit 26— 28. 


1€ idea Ner. 7. “Oc év raic hpépace rig capKdc abrov, who, during the time of 
X/- be 7) his incarnation. ‘Hpépat, like the Hebrew DD, means, time, season. 


Lo $77 


Tic capxog I understand, as designating the condition of the Locos 
incarnate, or éy oapxi; compare John i. 1.14, 1 Tim. ui. 16. The 
whole expression designates the period of the Saviour’s humiliation, 
when “ he was tempted in all points as we are,” ch. iv, 15. 

Aehoetc kal ixernoiac . . . mpooevéyxac, offered up prayers and sup- 
plications. These two words are often joined, by profane writers; e. g. 
ixernplac moda Kat dejoerg wovovpevor, Isoc. de Pace. Xwole d& ixern- 
piac cai defjoewc, Philo de Cherub. p. 116. So also Lucian and Plu- 
tarch. Some critics have referred defjoere to prayers proceeding from a 
sense of need ; and ixernpiac to submissive intercession. But although, 
in some cases, the words may be thus employed, they are generally 
used as synonymous, or nearly so. The conjunction of both these 
synonymes denotes intensive supplication or intercession; a mode of 
expressing intensity, which is very frequent in the sacred writings. 

Ilpo¢ tov Suvdpevoy obfew abroy ex Savarov, i. e. to the sovereign 
Lord of life and death, the ‘‘ God in whose hands our breath is, and 
whose are all our ways :” a periphrasis, in this case, which means, God 
who is possessed of supreme power, or, the sovereign Lord of life and 
death. 

Mera xpavyiic ioxyupdc cal daxpiwy, voce altd et lacrymis, with loud 
cries, and with tears or weeping. See Luke xxii. 41—44. Matt. xxvi. 
38, 39; xxvil. 46. Mark xv. 34—36. Compare Luke xii. 50. John 
xil. 27, 28. Kpavyijc isxvpaic denotes the intensity of the voice, as 
raised high by agonizing supplication, Luke xxii. 44. The evangelists 
do not mention the weeping of the Saviour; but who can doubt that 
he did weep, when he prayed in such an agony, that he sweat as it were 
drops of blood? Luke xxii. 14. 

Kal eicaxovaSele aro rie evhafeiac, and was heard in respect to that 
which he feared, or was delivered from that which he feared. The 
classic sense of eid Bera is, fear, dread ; and this is the sense in which 
it is commonly employed in the Septuagint. But as the Hebrew words 
my and N"” mean, reverence and to revere, as well as fear, and to 
fear, or to dread, so the Greek evAaPera, evaBrjc, eviaBéw, are some- 
times employed to designate the idea of reverence, and consequently 
(like m7} ANY) of piety, devotion, religion. But the usual classic 
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sense of the word is to be preferred, in our verse, viz. fear, or object of 
dread, like the Hebrew NV19, Eicaxobw and éraxoiw are frequently 
employed, in the Septuagint, in order to translate the Hebrew verb My; 
and IY very often means, to answer a prayer or request. To answer 
a request for deliverance, is to deliver or save from. This sense the verb 
my sometimes has; e. g. Ps. xxii. 22, from the horns of the wild bull 
my, deliver me, Ge pecneere Se has ‘Brwin save me i) 
not Biter: So Ps. cxvill, 5 etal. We may Sia leaxovedete, then, 

was delivered. Still, this is not absolutely necessary, inasmuch as he 
was heard in respect to the object of fear, gives the same sense, viz. 
from that which he dreaded Christ was delivered, or, his entreaties were 
listened to in respect to that which he dreaded. ’A7d, like the Hebrew 
V>, 1D, is sometimes employed in the sense of, quod attinet ad, so that it 
accords with the general meaning of wept; e. g. in Acts xvii. 2. See 
Schleusner Lex. a0, No. 18, Gesen. Heb. Lex. J No. 4. If eicaxovo- 
Setc be translated (as the Hebrew may in some cases should be ren- 
dered,) was delivered, then the usual sense of axd is perfectly appro- 
priate; and, on this account, I have thought such a translation to be 
preferable, and made it accordingly. See Excursus XI. 

Ver. 8. Kaizep dy vidg «4+. traxony, although a Son, yet did he learn 
obedience by suffering; i. e. although he was God’s only and well- 
beloved Son, a personage of such exalted dignity, yet was he put to the 
trial of obedience in the midst of sufferings; or, he was subjected to 
learn experimentally, what it is to obey in the midst of sufferings. So 
I interpret this somewhat difficult and much agitated verse. I cannot 
suppose the object of the writer to be, an assertion that Christ did not 
understand the nature of obedience or recognize the duty of it, before 
he suffered ; but that it pleased God to exalt him to glory, in the way 
of obedience rendered by suffering as well as by action. Such is the 
sentiment in ch. ii. 10. Of such an obedience our epistle speaks, in 
ch. x. 7, quoted from Ps. xl. 8, 9; and such is that mentioned in Phil. 
il. 8, obedience unto death, even the death of the cross, which, in the 
sequel, is asserted to be the special ground of Christ’s exaltation to the 
throne of the universe. To mention such an obedience here, is altoge- 
ther apposite to the apostle’s design ; which was, fully to impress on the 
Hebrews the sympathizing and compassionate nature of the Saviour, and 
his fitness to succour those who were under sufferings and trials; com- 
pare 11. 17, 18; iv. 15, 16. The same is implied in ch. v. 1, 2. 
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Ver. 9. Kai redewSelc .... aiwviov, then, when exalted to glory, he 
became the author of eternal salvation [he procured salvation] for all 
those who obey him. For rehew Sele, see on ch. ii. 10, where is the same 
sentiment as here; and where Christ, who is here said to be airtoc owrn- 
piac, is called roy apxnyor rig cwrnpiac, which has the same meaning. 
As to ch. ii. 10, the whole of the preceding context there, is occupied 
with showing the exaltation or kingly dignity of Christ ; and to this state 
of exaltation redew Sete undoubtedly refers here. There is also conveyed, 
by ver. 9, an intimation that Christ’s very sufferings stand in an intimate 
and necessary connexion with his exaltation to the kingly office, so that 
he is a kingly priest, as Melchisedek also was. There is evidently no 
necessity, however, of including ver. 7—9 in parenthesis, as many com~- 
mentators have done; nor of regarding them as an interruption of the 
apostle’s discourse. The fact is, as we have seen in the illustration 
above, that a new topic or head is introduced by them, which is broken 
off in the manner of Paul, in ch. v. 11, and resumed in ch. vii. 26. 

Ver. 10. Lpooayopevdely ... . MedyiZedéx, being called by God, [as I 
was saying,]| a high priest, after the order of Melchisedek. Wpocayopevw 
means, to name, to salute by calling a name, to greet. The meaning is, 
that Christ is greeted, or saluted, by the name or appellation, apyepeve, 
17D. In the Septuagint, Ps. cix. 4, [cx. 4,] and above, in ver. 6, it 
is iepevce. But the Hebrew Ww means either apytepeve, Or tepede; see 
Lev. iv. 16, et al.; so that the apostle might render the original, in 
Ps. cx. 4, by either Greek word, as he has done. 

Having thus introduced the subject of Christ’s exaltation as priest, the 
nature of the comparison introduced, viz. the comparison of Christ’s 
priesthood with that of Melchisedek, occasions the writer to stop short, 
in order to comment on this, and also to give utterance, in the first 
place, to his emotions of concern for those whom he addressed. The 
difficulty and obscurity of the subject which he is about to discuss, are, 
in his view, occasioned principally by the low state of religious knowledge 
in those whom he addresses. This he tells them very plainly, in order 
to reprove them for the little progress they had made in Christian know- 
ledge, as-well as to guard them against objecting to what he is about 
to advance. 

Ver. 11. Hept ob rodvde iptv 6 XOyor «10. AEyew”, respecting whom we 
have much to say. So Lysias in Panoe. wodve ay ein poe Abyoe SupyeiaSar. 
Dionys. Harlicar. I. 23. rept dy todve dy ein Aéyoc, 


Kai dvoepuhvevroc, and difficult of explanation, from dve and Eppnvedo 
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Critics frequently couple the word déyew, which follows, with duceppij- 
vevroc; but the example above, from Lysias, shows that it should be 
associated with the former clause of the verse. The grammatical con- 
struction, or arrangement, I take to be this: epi ov [7d] Aéyew, rodve 
hyity, [ein] 6 Néyoc; the infinitive Agye being used as a noun in the 
nominative, or as the subject of the sentence, according to a common 
usage. 

*Erel vwSpol yeydvare raic dxoaic, since ye are dull of apprehension, 
or, slow in understanding. Taic dkoaic, lit. in hearing. But dkotw, to 
hear, means often to perceive, to understand, like the Hebrew yw. 

The reason why they are so dull in respect to understanding religious 
subjects, is next suggested by the writer; doubtless with the design 
of reproving those whom he addresses, for their neglect to make a 
suitable progress in Christian knowledge. 

Ver. 12. Kat yap dgetdovrec. ... xpdvov, for when ye ought to be even 
capable of teaching, as it respects the length of time, viz. since ye made 
a profession of the Christian religion. The writer, doubtless, does not 
mean to say, that the whole church whom he addressed should actually 
be teachers; but that they ought to have made advances enough in the 
knowledge of spiritual subjects, to be able to teach in them; or, in other 
words, ought to have made very considerable acquisitions in religious 
knowledge, considering the length of time that had elapsed since they 
professed to be Christians, Aa, after, so before words signifying time ; 
e.g. Matt. xxvi. 61. Mark xiv. 58; ii. 1. Acts xxiv. 17. Gal. ii. 1. 

Hdd xpeiay exere . . . . rot Ocod, ye have need that one should 
again teach you the very rudiments of divine doctrine. rovxeia, ele- 
ments or rudiments of any science. rovyeia rite apxiic, the rudiments of 
the beginning, is the same as Horace’s elementa prima, Serm. I. The 
idea is expressed by the phrase, very rudiments or first elements, ele- 
menta prima. Tév doylwy rov Osov, I should refer particularly to those 
parts of the Old Testament, which have a respect to the Christian 
religion, and especially to the Messiah, were it not that in ch. vi. 1—3, 
the writer has shown that he means the rudiments of Christzan doctrine 
in its appropriate sense. Aoyiwy Ocot then must mean here, doctrines or 
communications of God, viz. which God has revealed under the gospel, 
j. e. divine doctrine, or doctrines of divine original. 

This feeble, imperfect, spiritual condition, the writer now describes 
by a very appropriate figure, taken from the aliment and condition of 
young children. 
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Kat yeyovare xpelay . . . . rpopiic, and ye have become [like] those 
who need milk, and not solid nourishment ; literally, ye have become 
those who need, &c. But the particle of similitude is, in such cases, 
very often omitted in the Old Testament and in the New. The meaning 
is, “ Ye have in spiritual things become as children are in regard to 
food, i. e. unable to bear or to digest any thing but .the most light 
and simple nourishment; ye cannot understand or bear the higher and 
more difficult doctrines, ye cannot properly apprehend them when they 
are proposed to you.” Tpop}, nourishment, any kind of food, not meat 
only. 

Ver. 13. Tae yup 6 peréxwy . . . . vhrwoc yap éort, now, every one 
who partakes of milk, is unskilled in the doctrine of salvation, for he is 
a child, "Amewpoc, inexpers, ineptus ad aliquam rem, that is, one who 
has not that skill or experience in regard to any thing, which is requisite 
to a due apprehension and consideration of it. The sentiment is, ‘* As 
he, who must be fed with milk, is yet a child; so ye, who can bear only 
the lighter kinds of spiritual nourishment, are yet vfmoe in religion.” 
Adyou dtxaootyne, doctrine of salvation, i. e. the gospel, or the Christian 
religion, The Hebrew PTX and MTS are often equivalent to DEWId, 
statute, ordinance, rule of life. It is evident, here, that dahethins 
means, what the Christian religion sanctions or ordains. See Schleusner 
on decacootvn, No. 9. Or, dikatooivn may be here rendered, grace, 
favour, i. e. the gospel which reveals grace, favour, pardon. 

Ver. 14. Tedeiwy dé gore  arepex rpogn, but solid food is for those of 
mature age. Tedelwy, adult, grown up, having attained completion in a 
physical respect. See on ch. ii. 10; v. 9. 

Téy ut riv th . .. . kaxod, who possess organs of sense, exercised 
by practice, for distinguishiug between good and evil. The metaphor 
here, as in the preceding verse, is of a mixed nature; the latter clause 
being appropriate to moral rédewr. The meaning is, that solid food, 
which is an image of the more difficult part of gospel doctrines, is appro- 
priate to full-grown men, i. e. to Christians who have come to a maturer 
state, and who by experience in matters of religion, and frequent reflec- 
tion upon them, have made advances so as to be able to distinguish 
what is right and what is wrong respecting them. "AvoSnripia here. 
means the internal senses of Christians, their moral powers or faculties 
of distinguishing and judging; although the term itself, in its Literal 
acceptation, designates the external organs of sense. Atdkproww Kadod 

, kal Kaxod is borrowed from the Hebrew yy) ww YI. See Gen. ii. 17; 
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Weut. i. 39; and compare Isa. vii. 15,16; Jonahiv. 11. It is applied, 
by the Hebrews, to designate a more mature and advanced state of 
knowledge in respect to any thing, and not simply to the mere perceiv- 
ing of a difference between the moral nature of good and evil. So in 
the verse before us; we cannot suppose the writer to mean, that the 
Hebrews were not yet réAews in such a sense as to be able to discern 
the difference between good and evil, simply considered. He evidently 
means, that they were in such a state, as not readily to discern what 
was true or false, in respect to the more difficult doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion; they were not as yet capable of rightly understanding 
and estimating them. From this state, it was their duty speedily to 
extricate themselves ; as the writer proceeds to exhort them to do. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1. Acd adévrec «+++ pepmpeda, wherefore, leaving the first rudi- 
ments of Christian doctrine, let us proceed to a more advanced state 
[of knowledge.] Avo I interpret here in the usual sense. I understand 
the reasoning of the apostle thus: ‘‘ Wherefore, i. e. since rédewr only 
are capable of orepex rpodi), solid food, viz. of receiving, digesting, and 
duly appropriating the higher and more difficult doctrines of Christi- 
anity, and since ye are yet but v#mor, although ye ought to be advanced 
in Christian knowledge, if regard be had to the long time that ye have 
professed the Christian religion, ch. v. 12—14; 0.6, therefore, it 
becomes you to quit this state of immaturity, this »nmdérnra, and 
advance to 4 maturer state, to a reNewrynra.” The reasoning is plain, 
when thus understood, and the connexion palpable. The word agévrec 
is capable of the signification given to it by this method of interpreta- 
tion. "Adginpe signifies, among other things, relinguo, abeo, discedo, 
relinquo post me, §c. and is frequently applied to quitting a thing, for 
the sake of going to some different place, or of engaging in a different 
employment; e. g. Matt. iv. 20, 223 v. 243 xvii: 12; xix. 27; John 
x. 12, The meaning here, I take to be this, “‘ Quitting the mere initial 
stage of pupillage, advance forward to a maturer state of instruction 
and knowledge ;” or, ‘“* Make such advances, that it shall be unneces- 
sary to repeat elementary instruction in the principles of Christianity,” 
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Others (and most commentators) understand a@évrec here in the sense 
of omitting, and apply it to the apostle in the following way: ‘‘ Omit- 
ting now to insist on the first elements of Christian doctrine, let me 
proceed to the consideration of the more difficult principles of religion, 
not discussing, at present, the subject of repentance, baptism, &c. ; 
which I will do, (i. e. I will discuss the higher principles,) if God per- 
mit ;”” or, (as some interpret this last clause,) ‘“‘ Which [first rudiments] 
I shall discuss by and by, Deo volente ;” referring cat rovro Toth ooper 
to the discussion of the doctrines just mentioned. 

But a difficulty in admitting this interpretation, lies in the context 
which follows. According to the method of interpretation just proposed, 
the reasoning would be thus: ‘‘ Omitting now all discussion respecting 
the first rudiments of Christian doctrine, I will proceed to disclose the 
more abstruse principles of the same; for zt ts zmpossible (advvarov 
yap) that apostates should be again renewed to repentance.” Is there 
any coherence in such reasoning? If there be, it is, at least, very dif- 
ficult to see it. But does the other method proposed, relieve the diffi- 
culty? Let us see. It stands thus: ‘‘ Christian brethren, who ought 
by this time to be qualified, by your knowledge of religion, to become 
teachers of it, quit the state of ignorance in which you are. Let it not 
be necessary any more to teach you the first rudiments of Christian doc- 
trine. Such progress we must make, Deo volente. Stationary we can- 
not remain; we must either advance or recede. But guard well, I 
beseech you, against receding ; advvaroy yap, &c. ver. 4—8.” 

Two things, at least, must be admitted. The one, that the apostle 
taxes them with negligence in regard to an enlarged acquaintance with 
religious doctrine; the other, that he cautions them against the awful 
consequences of apostacy. Now, does it not follow, that he considers 
the state of comparative ignorance in which they were, as exposing them 
in a peculiar manner to apostatize ; and consequently, that he connects 
the danger of apostacy with reproof in regard to religious ignorance, so 
as to rouse them to more effort, in order to acquire a better acquaintance 
with the grounds and principles of Christianity? And is not all this 
founded in the nature of things, as they have always existed? Are not 
the ignorant most easily led away by impostors and heretical teachers ? 
The men who have prohibited the use of the Scriptures by the people at 
large, and who labour to suppress the diffusion of general knowledge, 
in order that the mass of the people may be kept in ignorance, and so 
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be moulded by them at their will, have well understood the principle to 
which I have alluded. 

The caution of the apostle, then, I consider as amounting to this : 
“ Guard well against ignorance of Christian doctrines, for lapse is easy 
to the ignorant, and recovery exceedingly difficult, or impossible.” I 
cannot, therefore, follow the usual method of expounding either the 
verse before us, or the subsequent context. 

Pepweda, the middle voice of ¢épw, of signifies to go, to come, to 
travel, to move in any manner, or in any direction. Here gepopeSa 
means, to advance, to go forward. 

My) radu Sepéduoy karaBadrdépevor peravolac, not again laying the 
foundation with respect to repentance ; not again commencing, (as we 
once have done,) with the first elements of Christian doctrine, e. g. the 
subject of repentance, &c. Meravoiacg here means the subject or doc- 
trine of perdvowa, see ver. 2. The genitive Barricpov diayic, desig- 
nates, in this case, the relation signified by in respect to; which is a 
very common use of the genitive; see Buttmann’s Grammar, § 119.6. 1. 
It is plain, that the writer does not here speak of repentance as an acé, 
but as a doctrine or subject of consideration ; and so of the other sub- 
jects mentioned in the sequel. That repentance was inculcated as an 
initzal doctrine and duty of Christianity, may be seen by consulting the 
following passages, Matt. iv. 17. Mark i. 15. Acts ii. 38. xvii. 30, and 
others of the same kind. 

"Aro vexpov toywr, from deadly works, i. e. in respect to works which 
cause death, misery, or condemnation. Compare ch. ix. 14, and rov 
Savdrov in ch. ii. 14. Or vexpde may be interpreted as meaning sinful, 
vicious: as in Eph. v.14. Rom. vi. 13; ch. xi. 15. Rev. iii. 1. It 
is not important which of these senses is adopted. The one implies 
the other. 

Kal ricrewe éxt Ocdv, faith in God, or, in respect to him. That this 
is an elementary principle of Christianity, is evident from the nature of 
the thing, as well as from Mark xi. 22. John xiv. 1. Heb. xi. 6, and 
many other passages of the New Testament. Here, however, by faith 
in God, is to be understood, faith in the declarations which God has 
made to men respecting his Son, the Saviour of the world. Compare 
Acts xvi. 31. f 

Ver. 2. Bamriopéy didayfic, the doctrine of baptisms. Here the word 
didaxijc is supplied by the writer; and I regard it as implied pave the 
preceding peravolac and wiorewc. Some interpreters, however, point the 
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text thus, Barrispadr, didaxijc, 1. e. of baptisms, of [elementary] instruc- 
tion; which is too improbable to need discussion. The only difficulty 
lies in the plural word Barricpév; since we know of only one Christian 
baptism. Hence, Schleusner, and many other critics, refer Bamriopdc 
only to the ceremonial washings of the Jews, in all the cases where it 
occurs; and they suppose that Gamricya is the only appropriate term, 
with which the rite of Christian baptism is designated. But what has 
the apostle to do here with Jewish ceremonial rites, as the first elements 
of Christian doctrine? | Plainly nothing; so that this exegesis cannot 
be admitted. 

Another and better explanation is, that Barriopéy does not differ, in 
any important respect, from Barricpot. So, in John i, 13, stands the 
plural aivarwy; in 1 Cor, vii. 2, rag ropveiac; in 2 Cor. vii. 3, capdtace ; 
all instead of the singular, in each case. See many like cases, in Glass. 
Philol. Sac. I. p. 62, seq. So the plural number of verbs is often 
employed when the subject is indefinite, and of the singular number ; 
e.g. Mark v. 35; compare Luke viii. 49. Compare also Heb. ix. 17, 
émt vexpoic. Storr supposes arriopéy to be used here in a kind of dis- 
tributive sense, as the Hebrew plural often is; so that the sentiment is, 
“the doctrine that every believer must be baptized.” But however this 
may be, it is clear that no stress can be laid upon the use of the plural, 
as there are so many examples where it means no more than the singular 
would do. Moreover, the Syriac version has the singular here. In regard 
to the doctrine of baptism being an elementary doctrine, there can be 
no difficulty. The rite itself was an inétiatory one, for all who pro- 
fessed to be Christians. 

"Emécewe re xe~pev imposition of hands. It is a very palpable mis- 
take, into which many Christians fall, who are not well acquainted with 
the rites of the primitive church, to suppose that imposition of hands 
was practised only in the case of ordaining persons to the holy ministry. 
It was common for the apostles to bestow extraordinary gifts upon con- 
verts to Christianity, immediately after their baptism, by the imposition 
of hands. See Acts ii. 38, AfwbeoOe ry dwpsay rod ayiov wVvEUMATOS 5 
compare. Acts vill. 14—19; xix. 1—6. Hence, éxiséoewe year is 
reckoned as one of the things, the knowledge of which was communicated 
at an early stage of the Christian profession. 

Avaoracewe te vexpdv, of the resurrection of the dead. Storr, and 
others, understand this here only of the resurrection of the pious. But 
I apprehend the sense is general; as in John y. 28, 29. Compare Matt. 
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xxii. 31; Acts iv. 2. A general resurrection of the bodies of men, is a 
doctrine which, if not left undecided by the Old Testament, is at least 
left in obscurity. The Jews, of the apostle’s time, were divided in their 
opinion respecting it. Hence, it was insisted on with great earnestness 
by Christian preachers, as belonging to the peculiar and elementary 
doctrines of Christianity. It was connected, by them, with the account 
which every man is to render of himself to God; and such an accounta- 
bility is a fundamental doctrine of the Christian religion. 

Kai xplparoe aiwviov, and of a judgment, the consequences of which 
are eternal. In such a sense is \broware said to be aiwyia, in ch. ix. 12; 
and dvadhen to be aiwvia in ch. xiii. 20. Both the resurrection and the 
judgment, in this case, pertain to the righteous and to the wicked. It is 
the general doctrine of a resurrection, and of responsibility and reward 
at the tribunal of God, which the writer means to describe. These 
doctrines were among those that were first preached, when men were to 
be instructed in the elements of Christianity. Sée Acts xvii. 31; x. 42. 
Rom. ii. 16. Matt. xxv. 31, seq. In regard to the eternal consequences 
of judgment, see Matt. xxv. 46. John v. 29. Dan. xii. 2. 2 Thess. i. 9. 
Matt. xviii. 8. Mark ix. 45. 48. 

Ver. 3. Kalrotro....6Oedc, and this will we do, if God permit ; 
i. e. we will advance in Christian knowledge, go on, él redecdrynra, should 
God be pleased to spare our lives, and afford us continued opportunity 
of so doing. The frequency with which the writer of this epistle uses the 
first person plural (koiywowe) is worthy of remark. It gives a more 
delicate cast to his reproofs, and to his comminations. 

Ver. 4. ’Adbvaroy yap, for it ts impossible, i.e. we will go forward in 
the attainment of what belongs to Christians, and not recede; for it is 
impossible, viz. that those who recede and apostatize, should be recovered 
from their lapse; as the seque! avers. But does ddtvaroy here imply 
absolute impossibility, or only great difficulty’ The latter, Storr and 
many other critics reply. To vindicate this sentiment, they appeal to 
Mark x. 25. 27, and to the parallel passages in the other evangelists. But 
this appeal is not satisfactory. In Matt. xix. 23, seq.; Mark x. 23, seq.; 
and Luke xviii. 24, seq., (all relating to the same occurrence,) Jesus is 
represented as saying, “‘ rc Suvoxddwe, shall a rich man enter into the 
kingdom of God!” He then adds, “It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the king~ 
dom of God!” His disciples are astonished at this, and ask, “ How is 
it possible that any one [any rich man] can be saved?” rle dpa duvarat 
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owSivac; Jesus replies, “‘ With men this is advvaror; but with God all 
things are dtvara.” Surely he does not mean merely, that this is very 
difficult with men, but, that it is beyond theér power to accomplish it. 

The other examples of the use of this word in the New Testament, are 
not at all adapted to favour the exegesis of Storr; e. g. Acts xiv. 8. 
Rom. viii. 3; xy. 1, where the word, however, is figuratively employed. 
But, if the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews is to be compared with 
himself, then is it quite certain, that ddtvaroy will not bear the qualified 
sense which Storr puts upon it. Compare Heb. vi. 18: x. 43 x165 
all clear cases of absolute impossibility, not of mere relative difficulty. 
These are all the instances in which the word is found in the New 
Testament. Nor will a resort to classic usage any better defend the 
interpretation of Storr. 

Besides, if it could be shown, that such a qualified sense were agree- 
able to the usus loguendi in some cases, and therefore possible, a com- 
parison with Heb. x. 26—31, would destroy all appearance of probability 
that such a sense is to be admitted here. If there ‘“‘ remains no more 
sacrifice for sin,” (Heb. x. 26,) for those who have apostatized, then is 
there no hope of salvation for them; as is clear from Heb. x. 28—31. 
Moreover, to say merely, that it is very difficult to recover the lapsed 
Christians of whom the apostle is going to speak, would be at variance 
with the imagery employed to describe them, and the fate that awaits 
them, in ver. 7,8. For all these reasons, such an explanation of 
advvaroy cannot be admitted. 

Tove arat gwrioSévrac, those who have been once enlightened, i. e. 
instructed in the principles of Christianity. So gw7iZw, in John i. 9, 
Eph, iii. 9. Heb. x. 32. In all the other passages of the New Tes- 
tament where this word occurs, it is employed in the sense of shining 
upon, throwing light upon, disclosing. It does not, in itself considered, 
imply saving illumination, but illumination or instruction simply, as to 
the principles of the Christian religion. 

Tevoapévove re rijc Swpeag éxovpartov, and have tasted of the heavenly 
gift.  Tevoapévove, tasted, does not mean, extremis labiis leviter 
degustare, merely to sip, or simply to apply for once to the palate, so 
as just to perceive the taste of a thing; but it means, the full enjoy- 
ment, perception, or experience of a thing. When the Greek writers 
wish to communicate the former idea, they add xeideow dxporc to the 
phrase; e. g. ‘‘ They are witnesses, of pu) yetheow axpore yevodperoe 
Tis pidocodiag GMa . . Estadévrec, who have not only tasted with 
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the extreme part of the lips [sipped] philosophy, but . . . feasted 
upon it, Philo. Lib. I. de Monarchia, p. 816. So Chrysostom, axpore 
toic yel\eoww yevoarSar, Hom. on Johan. v. 19. But when a full 
experience or perception of any thing is meant, yebopar is used simply ; 
€. g. ou yevodpevor rie ageric, Philo de Abraham. Oper. I. p. 14. So 
Tov aSavarov yrwcews yevoarsat, Clem. Rom. I. 38. 

In the New Testament, Savdrov yeverSa is, to experience death; e. g. 
Matt. xvi. 28. Mark ix. 1. Luke ix. 27. John viii. 52. Heb. ii. 9. 
Compare also Luke xiv. 24. 1 Pet. ii. 3. So Herod. VI. 5, yeteoSat 
édevdepiac, to experience [to enjoy] freedom. Pindar. Nem. Od. V. 
596, révwy yeveoIa, to undergo toils. Soph. Trach. 1108, &ddwy re 
poxSwrv pupiwy éyevodpny, I have suffered a thousand other evils. So 
the Hebrew DY Prov. xxxi. 18. Ps. xxxiv. 9. 

But what is the heavenly gift, which they have enjoyed, or the bene- 
fits of which they have experienced? Some have explained it as being 
Christ himself, by comparing it with John iv. 10. But it is doubtful 
whether dwpeay here means Christ. It is more probable, that it means 
beneficium, i. e. the kindness or favour which God bestowed, in vouch- 
safing an opportunity to the Samaritan woman, to converse with the 
Saviour. 

‘Others have represented dwoeay as being the extraordinary gift of 
the Holy Spirit to Christians, in the primitive age of Christianity; and 
they have compared the phrase here with rvedpa &ywov in Acts viii. 19, 
which means the special gifts of the Spirit, and which in ch. viii. 20, is 
called ry dwpedy rod Oeod. But the objection to this is, that the sequel 
of our text contains a repetition of the same idea, once at least, if not 
twice. 

For these reasons, I prefer the interpretation which makes dwpetc 
érovpavioy the same here as KAjoewe érovparvioy in ch. ill. 1, i. e. the 
proffered blessings or privileges of the gospel. The sense is then plain 
and facile: (1.) They had been instructed in the elementary doctrines 
of Christianity, gwriedévrac. (2.) They had enjoyed the privileges or 
benefits of living under a Christian dispensation, 1. e. the means of 
grace which the gospel afforded ; and this is truly dwped érovpavidc. I 
much prefer this mode of interpretation to any of the others. 

Kat peroxoue yernSévrac rvevparoc aylov, and have been made partakers 
of the Holy Spirit. Iunderstand this of the extraordinary gifts and 
influences of the Spirit, which the primitive Christians enjoyed, and whick 
were often bestowed by the imposition of the apostles’ hands. See 
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above, on émSécewe re xet—pdy, in ver 2. TevnSévrac is a more unusual 
word, in such a connexion as the present, than yevouévovc ; but still, 
there are sufficient examples to show, that occasional custom sanctions 
the use of it in such cases as the present. 

Ver 5. Kal caddy yevoapévove Oot pia, and have tasted the good 
word of God, i.e. enjoyed the consolations administered, or the hopes 
excited, by the divine promises which the gospel proffers. Tevoapévove 
(as above) experienced, known by experience. Above, it is construed 
with the genitive after it; here with the accusative; both according to 
Greek usage, although the former method predominates. 

Kandy . . . . Ocod pijpa, the divine promise, i.e. of good. So ba} a} VI 
means, in Jer. xxix. 10; xxxiii, 14; also in Joshua xxi. 45; xxiii. 14, 15, 
in which last verse it is opposed to YI TIT, promise of evil, commina- 
tion. Kadov pijpa means, the word which respects good, i.e. the pro- 
mise of blessings or favours. So Paul calls the gospel, érayyediay Ocov 
év Xptorg, 2Cor.i. 20. I prefer this simple method of explanation to 
all others. The gradation, moreover, of the discourse is more percepti- 
ble, than if fia be here construed as indicating merely siayyédor, 
which would make the whole clause to signify nearly, if not exactly, the 
same as drat gwrioSévrac. 

Avydperc re péddovroc aiwvoc, and the miracles of the gospel dispensa- 
tion. The sense here given to duvdpere is frequently in the New Testa- 
ment; see Matt. vil. 22; xi. 20, 21,23; xii. 58. Mark vi. 5, Luke x. 13. 
Acts ii. 22, al. I apprehend that the writer refers here to those extra- 
ordinary, miraculous occurrences, which took place in confirmation of 
Christianity; viz. such as are adverted to in ch, i. 4, The phrase, 
duvdperce péddovro¢e aidyoc, differs from the preceding perdyove . .. . 
mvebparoe aylov, in this respect, viz. that the latter relates to the special 
gifts and influences of the Spirit, bestowed in general upon the primitive 
disciples; while the former refers particularly to miracles of the highest 
order, which afforded peculiar proof that Christianity was a divine 
religion, and which are appealed to as such in ch. ii. 4. In regard to 
pédAovToc aidyoc, See ON oikoupévny péddoveay, in ch. ii. 5, 

Thus interpreted, there is a regular gradation in the whole passage. 
(1.) They had been taught the principles or doctrines of Christianity. 
(2.) They had enjoyed the privileges or means of grace, which the new 
religion afforded. (3.) They had experienced, in general, various 
gifts and graces bestowed by the Spirit. (4.) They had cherished the 
hopes which the promises of the gospel inspire, (5.* They had witnessed, 
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(aud perhaps he means to say, that some of them had experienced,) those 
special miraculous powers, by which the gospel was fully shown to be a 
religion from God; compare ch, ii. 4. Thus they had the fullest evidence, 
internal and external, of the divine origin and nature of the Christian 
religion. Consequently, if they apostatized from it, there remained no 
hope of their recovery. 

Ver. 6. Kai rapareodyrac, and have fallen away, have made defection 
Jrom, viz. from the gospel, or from all the experience and evidence 
before mentioned ; raparizrw governing the genitive. The connexion 
stands thus, ’Adivaroy yup rove axal gwrieSévrac . . . . yevoapévove re 

kat yernSévrac.... Kal yevoapévouc....kal mapareodyrac. In 
compound verbs, rapa is often taken to denote deterioration; e. g. 
napagpwyety, desipere; rapadoyilecSar, male ratiocinari; rapapuSpizey, 
déformare; so tapaninreww, deficere ab. The falling away or defection, 
which is here meant, is a renunciation of Christianity, and a return to 
Judaism. This implies, of course, a return to a state of active enmity 
and hostility to the Christian religion. 

Tldduy dvacawifey cic perdvovay, again to be renewed by repentance. 
Tlddw belongs to avaxaiviley, not only by common usage in respect to 
the position of the adverb when placed immediately before the verb 
which it qualifies, but the sense here requires it. The writer does not 
mean to say, ‘“ Those who have a second time fallen away; but, that 
those who fall away cannot be again, or a second time, brought to repent- 
ance. Drusius, Cappell, Abresch, and others, take dvaxawiZew here in 
the passive sense, as equivalent to avacawiZeoSac; and construe it, in 
connexion with what precedes, in this manner ; ‘ It is impossible for those 
who have been once instructed, &c. to be renewed to repentance.” The 
simple grammatical construction of dvaxawiZev, as it now stands in the 
active voice, is thus; ‘ It is impossible again to renew by repentance 
those who have been once instructed,” &c. If the latter method of con- 
strueing the sentence be adopted, who is the subject of the verb dvaxa- 
view? i. e. who is the agent that is to produce this renovation? Is it 
God, i. e. the Holy Spirit, or Paul, or others? Brettschneider (Lex.) 
understatids the word in an active sense, and supposes that Christian 
teachers are the agents to. whom the writer refers. Storr renders it inde- 
finitely, ‘‘ Man kann unméglich wieder bessern,” one cannot possibly 
produce another amendment. But, instead of saying one cannot, in this 
case, I should prefer understanding avaxawiZew in an impersonal sense, 
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and rendering it in English by our passive verb: since many verbs used 
impersonally convey a passive sense. See Heb. Gram. § 190. 2. note 1, 2. 

There is still another construction which may be made of the passage, 
and which is a very common Greek one; viz. ma\uv dvaxacvizery rove &xat 
gwriaSévracg .... Kal taparecdyrac, ddbvaroy, to renew, or, the renewal 
of, persons once instructed . «. . and who have apostatized, is impossible. 
In this case, the infinitive dvaxaviZevy is used as a noun, and makes the 
subject of the proposition. This would afford the same sense as that 
which was last suggested above. 

Eic perdvouay, by repentance ; so Chrysostom, Erasmus, and others. 
Eic, with the accusative, often signifies the instrument or means. If it 
be construed otherwise, (as in the version which I have made,) the sense 
will be “ To renew them, so that they will repent.” See Excursus XII. 

’Avaoravpovrtag Eavroic Tov vidy Tov Qeod, since they have crucified for 
themselves the Son of God. Chrysostom construes avacravpovvrag as 
meaning wddwv oravpovyrac; and so our English translators, and many 
others. But this is not conformable to common Greek usage. "Avda, in 
composition, merely augments the ihtensity of a verb, if, indeed, it pro- 
duces any effect upon its signification; for oftentimes it does not, e. g. 
avalnrety, avaxpivew, avaSewpeiy, dvatAnpdew, &c. That the word in 
question is to be figuratively taken, is plain from the nature of the case. 
Actual physical crucifixion is out of the question. It means, then, to 

_ treat with the greatest ignominy and contempt. 

But what does éavroig mean? It is susceptible of two interpretations. 
(1.) As dativus incommodi, i. e. to their own hurt, shame, &c. So Storr. 
See Winer’s New. Test. Gram. § 24.2.6. (2.) It may be constructed 
as Hebrew pronouns in the dative frequently are, viz. as pleonastic ; e. g. 
7277, go for thyself, i.e. go; 19 Dd, he has fled for himself, i. e. he 
has fled; Heb. Gram. § 210. 3. I incline to the latter mode of expla- 
nation. Perhaps the shade of idea is, ‘‘ Crucifying, so far as they are 
concerned,” or, ‘‘ Themselves being concerned in the transaction of - 
crucifying.” 

Kat rapadetyparilovrac, and exposed him to public shame ; compare 
Matt. i. 19. By renouncing their adherence to Christianity, they would 
openly declare their belief that Christ was only an impostor, and, of 
course, that he suffered justly as a malefactor. By returning again to 
Judaism, they would approve of what the Jews had done; and thus they 
would, as it were, crucify Christ, and expose him to be treated by unbe- 
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levers with scorn and contumely. Every one knows, that an apostate 
from a good cause gives new occasion, by the act of apostacy, for the 
enemies of that cause to utter all the malignity of their hearts against it. 
In this sense, apostates expose the Saviour to public infamy, when they 
renounce all regard for him, and join with those who view him as an 
impostor and a malefactor. 

The two participles, dvasavpotvrac .... Kat mapaderypariloyrac, I 
regard, as grammatically connected with the preceding ones thus: rove 
drag gwrioSévrac .... cal TUApATETOVTAC »... AvasavpovryTac .... Kae 
mapaderypariZoyvrac ; the two latter words being in apposition with the 
preceding participles, and added for the sake of giving intensity to the 
whole description. On this account, ca! is omitted before avasavpovrrac. 

Ver. 7. Tj yap .... verdov, now the earth, which drinketh in the rain 
that frequently comes upon it. 4 is used for land cultivated or uncul- 
tevated. Here it designates the former, as is evident from the sequel of 
the sentence. The image of the earth being thirsty, and drinking in 
the showers, is common in many languages. 

Kal rixrovoa Pordyny, and produceth fruits. Tikrovoa is often 
applied, by classical writers, to the production of fruits. Bordyny, like 
the Hebrew AWY, means, any hind of grain, any produce of vegetation, 
which is fitted for the service of man. But this use is Hebraistic. By 
classic usage, (Boradyn means, herbage, or vegetation, not including 
bread-corn. 

"Evderov éxeivore Oi duc yewpyetrar, useful to those on account of whom 
tt is cultivated. ”EvSeroy means, in its primary sense, well situated, 
well located ; e. g. it is applied to a convenient harbour for ships, &c. 
Useful, appropriate, &c. are secondary meanings, which the word 
frequently has. Ai ode, on account of whom. That this is the usual 
signification of dv with the accusative, all will acknowledge; and as the 
sense demands no departure here from the usual construction, it is better 
to retain it, than to translate by whom. 

MeradapBdvee ebdoyiac ard Tov Oeod, literally, recetveth blessings from 
God. But what is the meaning of this? Is it, that the earth is, when 
thus fruitfal, contemplated with satisfaction or complacency by its 
Creator? Or, does it mean, “The earth which thus produces useful 
fruits, is rendered still more fruitful by Divine beneficence?” The latter 
seems better to accord with the Hebrew idiom. E.g. when Jacob 
approaches Isaac, clad. in Esau’s perfumed garments, Isaac says, The 
odour of mu son, is like the odour of a field which God has blessed, 
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i.e. of a fruitful field, with blossoming herbage. So, on the contrary 
the curse of the earth, in Gen. iii. 17, is explained in ver. 18, by adding, 
‘< Thorns and thistles shall it bring forth unto thee.” In Mark xi. 14, 
our Saviour says of the barren fig-tree, “‘ Let no one ever henceforth eat 
any fruit of thee ;” to which Peter afterwards alluding, says, “‘ Lo! the 
fiz-tree which thou didst curse,” Mark xi. 21. In 2 Cor. ix. 6, Paul 
says, ‘‘ He who soweth, én’ etAoylare, bountifully, shall reap, én’ ebdoyiace, 
bountifully.” Agreeably to this idiom, the phrase in question might be 
explained, is rendered still more ‘fertile, or productive, by God. But, 
although most commentators of note have adopted such an interpre- 
tation, I hesitate to receive it; and this, because the metaphor thus 
explained does not seem well adapted to the object for which it is used. 
The image of the fruitful earth is designed to signify, ‘“‘ Christians who 
bring forth fruits under divine cultivation,” Supposing, then, that such 
Christians are here designated, (as plainly is the case,) does the writer 
mean merely to say, in addition, that they will be rendered still more 
fruitful in good works? Or does he mean to say, that when they thrive 
under the cultivation which they enjoy, they will obtain divine approba- 
tion and complacency? I incline to the latter interpretation, as tending 
more directly to exhibit the object which the apostle has in view. 

Moreover, the antithesis, in ver. 8, presents the image of displeasure, 
of punishment. Consequently, the image of complacency, of reward, is 
presented in ver. 7. I should, then, rather interpret the phrase, receiveth 
blessings from God, as referring to the complacency or approbation with 
which God regards the fruitful earth. The sense is similar to that in 
which he is said, in Gen. i., to have regarded all the works of his hands, 
and considered them as good. The increased fruitfulness of the earth 
would, indeed, be the consequence of the divine blessing; and may, by 
metonymy, be taken for the blessing itself. But the other method of 
exegesis seems more simple. I might say, perhaps, that it is rendered 
almost certain by ver. 8, where the earth, which brings forth thorns and 
thistles, is considered merely as xardpac éyyde, nigh to a curse, i.e. in 
danger of one. Yet, if commentators have rightly construed, evdoylac, 
in ver. 7, as meaning fruitfulness, then xarépa, in ver, 8, must mean 
barrenness. But the land is already barren, which produces only thorns 
and briars; consequently it is not merely nigh to barrenness as a curse to 
come. As then the antithesis of evAoylac (viz. karaépa) does not mean 
barrenness, so evhoyiac does not mean fruitfulness. 


Ver. 8. "Expépovoa dé [sc. h yi] .... éyydc, but the earth, which 
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dringeth forth thorns and briars, is useless, and near to utter rejection, 
which will end in burning. Karépa, exsecratio, maledictio, extrema 
atque dirissima devotio. Such barren ground, producing nothing but 
thorns and briars, is not only useless to the owners, but is given up or 
devoted by them to be overrun with fire, and to have all its worthless 
productions consumed. The explanation of this phrase in our lexicons, 
and in most of the commentaries, seems to me plainly incongruous, as I 
have just hinted above. Is not the earth which produces nothing but 
thorns and briars, already barren? How then can this earth be merely 
Kardpac éyyve, 1. e. (as they explain it) only near to barrenness? The 
method of interpretation above proposed, avoids this incongruity, and 
adopts a more easy and natural explanation. Such earth is (1.) Use- 
less, dddkyoc, deserving reprobation. (2.) An object of execration, or 
nigh to be given up to the flames, which at last will consume all its 
worthless productions; i. e. when the owner of such barren ground has 
made the experiment long enough to see what its qualities are, (édox(- 
page,) and finds it to be barren, then he considers it as add«uyuoc, proved 
to be worthless after trial, to be condemned, and determines speedily 
to abandon it (xardpac éyyvc,) and to subject it to the ames. *He ro 
rédoc ele xatew, which [«ardpa] will end in [will be accomplished or 
completed by] burning. ic xatow is a Hebraism, corresponding to the 
use of the infinitive nominascens, with the prefix oP Heb. Gram. sec. 
200. 3. So Isa. xliv. 15, WWD) +++ FW), LXX. ta Ff .o0e ele Kai- 
ow: and it shall be burned. This mode of interpretation represents the 
execration of barren land, («arépa,) as ending in kcatorc ; which agrees 
with fact. 

Others refer fic to y#, i. e. the end of which land is burning. But I 
prefer the grammatical antecedent, xardpa. 

Thus construed, the whole affords a very striking image of the condition 
of the Hebrews. <“‘ You,” the writer says, “ are enjoying abundant 
means of spiritual improvement. If you act in a manner worthy of 
such privileges, God will approve and bless. But if you disobey the 
gospel, and become wholly unfruitful in respect to Christian graces, then 
you are exposed to final rejection and endless punishment. The doom 
of all apostates is near, and the sequel will be tremendous.” 

But lest what he had now said might wear the appearance of too much 
severity, and seem to imply a great degree of distrust, or want of confi- 
dence, in respect to those whom he addressed, the writer proceeds to 
show what is the real state of his feelings towards them, and that he 
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has, out of affection for them, and solicitude for their highest welfare, 
so plairly and fully set before them the danger to which they were 
exposed. 

Ver. 9. Iemeiopeba &€ . . . Aadodper, but we confidently hope for 
better things respecting you, beloved, even those connected with sal- 
vation, although we thus speak. Kpeirrova [i. e. mpaypara] I under- 
stand as referring to what had just been said, in which the conduct and 
the doom of apostates had been represented. TereiopeOa xpeirrova 
then means, “I confidently hope that you will neither imitate the con- 
duct, nor undergo the doom, of apostates, whose end is cic xatouv.” 

"Ex6peva awrnpiac, literally, near to, conjoined with, salvation. The 
form of expression appears as if it were designed to correspond with 
the preceding cardpag éyydc; i.e. as apostates are kardpac éyyvec, SO 
those who persevere in maintaining the true religion are éyopevoe owrn- 
piac; i.e. their salvation is at hand, their time of deliverance from 
trials, and their season of reward is certain, and will not be long pro- 
tracted. To refer cwrnpiag here merely to the temporal safety of be- 
lieving Hebrews, seems to me very foreign to the object of the writer; 
although some critics of note have done this. 

Ver. 10. Ob yap a&uwoc 6 Cede, for God is not unkind, or, God is 
kind. The apposite of ddrkoc, is dusatoc, which, among other meanings, 
not unfrequently bears that of kind, benevolent, indulgent, merciful ; 
see Matt. i. 19. John xvii. 25. 1 John i, 9. So in Hebrew, p*T¥ 
and Mp often mean, hind, kindness, merciful, mercy, &c. “Aducoe 
therefore, may mean unkind, unmerciful, &c.; and this sense of the 
word is most appropriate to the passage. 

Tov Epyou buoy, wal rij¢ ayarnc. Many codices, and most editions, 
read rod épyou UpOV Kat TOU KorOV Tig &yarnc. But Griesbach, Knapp, 
and Tittmann, omit rod kdrov; which, however, is defended and re- 
ceived by many critics of good reputation. "Epyov and xdmoc are not 
unfrequently joined by the sacred writers ; e.g. 1 Thess. i. 3. Rev ii. 2. 
xiv. 13, But the weight of authority appears to be against the genuine- 
ness of xéov here. 

Instead of putting a comma after tp~oy, we may point the phrase 
thus, rod épyou tpéy Kal rie dydamyc: regarding rijc dyaane as sustain- 
ing the place of an adjective in respect to ipyov. Such constructions 
are very common in the sacred writings, i. e. Hendiadys. The transla- 
tion would then be, your benevolent labour ; or (if this be more agree- 
able) your labour and benevolence, which ye have exhibited. But, on 
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the whole, I rather prefer making Zpyoy refer to the efforts which the 
Hebrew Christians had made, and ayarn to the state of mind toward 
God which they had cherished. I have translated accordingly. 

Eic 70 dvoya avrod, toward him, i. e. toward God, or toward Christ. 
So dvoua is often used for person; e.g. Matt. vi. 9. John xvii. 26. 
Acts x. 43. John xx. 31. Actsiv.10. So Dw name in Hebrew, Exod. 
xxill. 21. 1 Kings viii. 29; iii. 2. Ps. xx. 1, et. al. seepe. 

Avaxovisavres . . . dvaxovodyrec, having performed kind offices to 
Christians, and in still performing them.  Acaxovéw signifies, not 
merely to supply the wants of others by pecuniary aid, and by alms, 
but also to assist them in any way by offices of humanity and kindness. 
In this enlarged sense, it seems natural to understand it here. ‘Aytote, 
Christians, i. e. those who were consecrated to God, or to Christ ; 
compare ch. il. 1, 

Ver. 11. Ti abriy évdcixyvaSar omovdjy . . . rédove, may exhibit 
the same diligence, for the sake of a full assurance of hope even to 
the end, i.e. the end of life, or the end of their probationary state ; 
compare ch. ill, 6, Zovdijv, strenuous endeavour, diligent exertion, 
sedulity. The meaning is, ‘‘I wish you to continue active and benevo- 
lent efforts, such as you have already made, even to the end of your 
Christian course, so as to acquire, or to preserve, the full assurance of 
Christian hope. TAnpogopia and rdnpopopéw are New Testament and 
ecclesiastical words, not employed by the classics. II\npopopia is a 
full burden or lading. If applied to a fruit tree, it would designate 
the fulness or large burden of the fruit; applied to the lading of a 
vessel, it would denote the fulness of the cargo. Phavorinus explains 
aAnpoddpnoov by tAjpwooy: and, in like manner, wAnpogopiay here does 
not appear to differ from zAjpwpa or tAfpwow. The meaning of the 
writer is, ‘‘ I desire that your diligence in good works should be per- 
severed in, so that you may continue to cherish a full or confident hope, 
viz. of salvation even to the end of life.” In this way, they would be 
most effectually guarded against apostacy ; for he who, on true grounds, 
cherishes the hope, which the Christian religion encourages, of future 
glory and reward, will hardly be tempted to abandon his religion, and 
exchange it for another. 

Ver. 12. “Iva pj vwSpot yévnoSe, that ye may not be remiss, viz. in 
the discharge of your Christian duties. Nw9poi, tardi, segnes, is ap- 
plied either to body or mind, to external actions or internal concep- 


tions. 
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Mupnrai b¢ rev dua miorewe . . . émayyediac, but imitators of those, 
who through faith and patient expectation have entered on the posses- 
sion of promised blessings, i. e. who, after continued belief (aisewc) 
in the existence of those blessings, and patient waiting (paxpoOupiac) 
until the time of trial is finished for the possession of them, have at 
last realized the object of all their faith and patient expectation. Tléarve 
means here,’ belief in the reality of proffered future blessedness, (see 
Heb. xi. 1, 2, seq.;) and paxpoOvpia the patient waiting for it, amid all 
the troubles and trials of life. Some make a Hendiadys of the two 
words riécrewe and paxpoOupiac, and render them patient farth. se 
prefer the other method of explanation, as communicating a fuller 
meaning of the apostle’s words. 

KXnpovopotyrwy rac érdyyedldc. Kdnpovopéw, to acquere, to obtain 
possession of, sce on ch.i. 4, ’Emayyedtac in the plural, in order to 
indicate promises of various kinds, both in respect to temporal and 
spiritual good, the proffered blessings which the ancient worthies did 
at last enjoy. 

How directly it was to the writer’s purpose, to exhort the Hebrews 
to persevering faith, and patient waiting for future blessings proffered 
by the Christian religion, is too evident to need any illustration. Such 
a course would be directly opposite to that abandonment of faith and 
discouragement of mind, which led directly to apostacy. 

Ver. 13. Td yap ’AGpaip . .. Osdc, when, for example God had 
made a promise to Abraham. Tap, introduced in such a connexion, 
i. e. between the proposal of a doctrine or encouragement, and the rela- 
tion of a fact which is to illustrate it, may well be explained by the 
phrase, for example; as it conveys’ the same idea in Greek, which 
these words do in English. 

*Evel car’ obdevoc . . . Eavrov, seeing he could swear by no greater, 
he sware by himself. Fiye, could, poterat. Compare Mark xiv. 8. 
Luke vil. 42; xii. 4; xiv. 14; John xiv. 30; Lucian, Dial. Mort. 
21. 2, “ Concerning all these things, eimeivy ay tyoyn, I could speak.” 
Elian. Var. Hist. I. 25, “I honour thee éznre cal drwe éxw, in whatever — 
way, and whenever J can.” 

Kar’ ovdevoc. The genitive, with cara before it, usually follows the 
verb Gpvupe, when the object is designated by which a person swears. 
So HEsop. Fab. 68, % pev ode Guvve kara rije ’"Agoodirnc, swore by 
Venus. The accusative with kava, or the dative with éy, may also be 
used. : 
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"Opoce xa’ eavrov, Hebrew ‘YAU 42, Gen, xxii. 16. The formula 
of an oath of this kind, is found in Num. xiv. 21, J8 1. So in Num. 
xiv. 28, mim ON) "28 7; and in Deut. xxxii. 40, diy) *5N) , 
I live for ever. 

Ver. 14, Aéywy i py . . « mAnPvv oe, saying, I will greatly bless 
thee, and exceedingly multiply thee, i.e. I will give thee a numerous 
offspring. In Gen. xxii. 17, which is quoted here, instead of simply 
ahnOvv6 oe, the Hebrewruns thus, may) wy DS WAI, Iwill greatly 
multiply thy seed; but in Gen. xvii. 2, it is Tid ska 7k TAIN 
I will multiply thee. The apostle appears to unite both expressions, in 
the quotation before us. The obvious idea of both passages is, “ I will 
give thee a very numerous posterity.” 

Mi, certo, profecto, i. q. dvrwe. Ebdoyov evroyijow . . « wANSVYWY 
mAnOvve. Such a re-duplication is very common in Hebrew, where, for 
the most part, it denotes zntensity, Heb. Gram .§ 199. 2. The fre- 
quency of it, in the Hellenistic writers, is Hebraism; but the formula 
itself is not without many examples in the Greek writers. E. g. Lucian. 
Dial. Menel. sub fine, iddy cidov. . Xen. Cyrop. V. weifwy erence. VIII. 
trakovwy injxovoa. Polyb. erydpevoc fvéaro rote Oeoic. Herod. IV. 23, 
Karagevywe Karagevyn. Diod. Sic. tom. I. p. 717, cararéppac Erepe. 
That intensity is designed in our text, is clear from consulting the con- 
text in Gen, xxii. and xvii. 

T1\nOvvH is found in what is usually called the second future cir- 
cumplex. But verbs in ), p, v, p, have no other future; see Buttmann, 
Gram. § 86. 8. 

Ver. 15. Kai otrw praxpobupioac . . . . émayyediac, and so having 
patiently waited, he obtained the promised blessing. Kal ovrw, may be 
construed as equivalent to cal rére, vel cat Erevra, and then, and after- 
wards. So ovrw in Acts vii. 8; xx. 11. Rom. xi. 26. Thess. iv. 17. 
Rev. xi. 5. Schneider (Lex.,) ovrw, folglich, sonach. Schleusner 
(Lex.,) otrw, sic tandem tum demum, deinceps etiam. But I rather pre- 
fer the sense of so here, which means, in accordance with the promises 
just recited: ’Enérvye rij¢ érayyediac, the noun being in the genitive ; 
for émirvyxavw governs either the genitive or. accusative; see Matt. Gr. 
Gram. § 363. 5. 

But what was the promised blessing which he obtained? The same, 
I reply, which the preceding context designates, viz. the blessing of a 
posterity, which should become numerous. When Abraham was called 
by God out of Haran, and the promise of a numerous posterity made to 
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him, he was seventy-five years old, Gen. xii. 1—4. Twenty-four years 
elapsed after this, while he was a sojurner in a strange land without any 
fixed place of abode, before the manner in which this promise would be 
fulfilled was revealed to him, Gen. xvii. 1—16. It was only when he 
was an hundred years old, that the promised blessing of a son, from 
whom should spring a great nation, was obtained, Gen. xxi. 1—5. The 
preternatural birth of such a son, was deemed by Abraham a sufficient 
pledge, on the part of God, that all which he had promised respecting 
him would be fulfilled, Gen. xxii. 15—18. Heb. xi. 8—12, 17—19. 
Rom. iv. 17—22. Other blessings, besides that of a numerous posterity, 
were connected with the birth of Isaac and the faith of Abraham, Gen. 
xxii. latter part of ver. 17, with ver. 18. These blessings Abraham 
did not obtain, indeed, by actual possession ; but by antictpation, confi- 
dent hope, and unwavering faith in the promises of God; compare 
John viii. 56, In our text, however, the apostle refers to the promised 
blessing of a son, which, after long waiting, Araham obtained. 

Ver. 16. ”"AvSpwror per yap... duvbover, now men swear by one 
who is superior, i. e. men appeal to God, when taking an oath, as a wit- 
ness of their sincerity, and as an avenger of falsehood. and perjury. 

Kal waone airoic . . . 6 dpxoc, and the oath for confirmation makes 
an end of all dispute among them; i. e. an oath, that contesting parties 
will abide by terms of amity and concord agreed upon, puts an end to 
the disputes which had existed, the parties relying upon an engagement 
of a nature so solemn. An oath, then, is the highest pledge of fidelity 
which men can give. Adrolc is the dative after avriAoyiac, viz. avroyla¢g 
[i gore] adrole. 

Such is the custom of men, when avridoyia, contradiction, question, 
calling in question, dispute, is to be quieted. God has condescended 
to act in a similar way, for our encouragement, and to confirm our belief 
in his promises. 

Ver. 17.’Ev § meptoodrepov .. +. Tie émayyedlac, on account of which, 
(i. e. because an oath removes all dispute or doubt,) God, desirous of 
showing those to whom the promises are made. ’Ey 9, on account of 
this, see Wahl on év, No. 5. Tepuoadrepor, abundantly, modo, eximio, 
insigniter. "Envceiéa, to demonstrate, to exhibit so as to prove. KAn- 
povépore, i. e. Christians ; compare ch. iv. 1, 3, and 9. 

To dperaderor ric Bovdte abrod, the immutability of his purpose, or, 
of his decree ; for the will of God is the decree of God. 

"Epeoirevoey dpxy, interposed by an oath. Meovrebw means, according 
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to classical usage, to act the part of a mediator, to be an internuntius. 
conciliator, between two parties. But here, this sense is impossible. 
God is not a mediator between himself and the heirs of the promise. 
The sense of interposing, then, becomes a necessary one. So the Vul- 
gate, enterposurt gusyurandum. He made a pecirny (so to speak) by an 
oath, interposed between himself and the heirs of promise ; i. e. he 
made an oath the means of removing all doubt or question, on their 
part, whether he would faithfully perform what he had promised. 

Ver. 18. “Iva dca v0 rpayparwy .... Gedy, so that by two immutable 
things, in regard to which it is impossible that God should prove fatith- 
less ; i. e. sce men’s doubts are removed by appeal to an oath, God, in 
condescension to their weakness, has also made confirmation of his pro- 
mises by an oath, so that there might be no possible ground of doubt. 
But what are the two immutable things? His -promise and his oath, 
answer almost all the commentators and critics. But there is room to 
doubt the correctness of this interpretation. The apostle in the preced- 
ing context has mentioned two oaths of God, which have respect to the 
salvation of believers. The one is in the context immediately preceding, 
ver. 13; which, in Gen xxii. 15—18, stands connected with the promise 
of a blessing to all nations, (ver. 18,) through the seed of Abraham, 
i. e. through the Messiah. The other is implied in Heb. iii. 11 ; where 
the oath that unbelievers shall be excluded from the rest of God, implies, 
of course, an assurance of the same nature, that believers shall be ad- 
mitted to it; compare ch. iv. 5,6. Perhaps, however, the second oath 
is that by which the Messiah is constituted a High-priest, after the order 
of Melchisedek, Ps. cx. 4; and which had been twice adverted to by 
the writer, in the preceding part of his epistle, ch. v. 6, 10. This would 
best agree with the sequel, in ch. vi. 20, where the writer recurs to the 
order of Christ’s high-priesthood, and thus shows that it was at that 
time in his mind. Here, then, are the two immutable things, in which 
believers may confide ; viz. First, The oath that Abraham should have 
a Son, (the Messiah,) in whom all nations should be blessed, Gen. 
xxii. 18. Secondly, The oath that this Son should be High-priest for 
ever, after the order of Melchisedek, Ps. cx. 4. These two oaths it is 
impossible God should disregard ; and the salvation of believers, there- 
fore, is adequately and surely provided for. 

In this opinion, I find that Storr, for substance, agrees. 

On the other hand, to represent the promise and the oath to confirm 
the same, as the two tmmutalve things, seems to be inapposite ; for the 
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writer here states, that what is sworn to, even among men, must be 
regarded as fixed or established. The more surely, what God has once 
solemnly declared can never be annulled. The two things, then, which 
are immutable, are the two different oaths, viz. that in Gen, xxii. l5—18, 
and that in Ps. cx. 4; to which the writer had repeatedly adverted. 

"Ioxupay mapaxdynow .. . édmicoc, we, who have sought a refuge, 
might have strong persuasion to hold fast the hope which is set before 
us. That is, God has made adequate provision for the salvation of all 
who prove faithful to the cause of Christ; and he has secured it by 
oaths, made at different times, and on diverse occasions. The certainty, 
then, of obtaining the reward promised to fidelity, constitutes a pow- 
erful motive to persevere, for all those who have sought a refuge from 
the power and penalty of sin, in the religion of Jesus. [apa«Anovww, 
in the sense of comfort, consolation, is common in the New Testament; 
but, according to the classical use of the word, it means, excitement, 
exhortation, persuasion, &c. This latter use of the word is common 
also to the New Testament writers; and in this sense I understand it, 
in the verse before us. Consolation is not so appropriate to the writer’s 
object here, as excitement, (Anregung, Schneider.) persuasion. 

’Ioxupay means powerful, i. e. having great force, proffering strong 
motives. 

Oi carapuydvrec, we, who seek a refuge. Karagetyw means, to flee 
toward, to flee to, to flee under, viz. a place of refuge, an asylum; 
which latter is generally designated after the verb. But here, oi xaragv- 
yovrec seems to be employed as a periphrasis, in order to designate 
Christians who are seeking a refuge from sin and sorrow. In like man- 
ner, owZoptvove is employed in Acts ii. 47. 

Kparijoa, fo hold fast, to take firm hold of, to grasp with tenacity, 
Hebrews Pi}. "Edmicoc, hope, here means the objects of hope, i. e. 
the objects of Christian hope, for which Christians hope, or which they 
expect; just as érayyeNia, above, means, the objects promised, the 
things promised ; and so, often, in respect to many other words of a 
similar nature. Tpoxeévne, proposed, set forth, is a word which was 
employed in respect to the d9Xov or prize of victory, in the Grecian 
games. ‘This was said mooxeiaSat, to be proposed or set before the com- 
petitors. So, in our text, the object of hope, viz. future happiness 
_and glory, deliverance from sin and sorrow, is set before all Chris- 
tians, who are caraguydurec, seeking a refuge from their guilt and 
miseries. And the repeated oath of God assures them, that such a 
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refuge is to be found, and also affords a powerful excitement to 
seek it. : 

Ver. 19. “Hy &e dyxvpay . . . BeBaiay, which we have as an anchor 
of the soul unfailing and jirmly fixed; i. e. which hope we are in 
possession of, éxouey, and it will prove to us, in our troubles and dis- 
tresses, what an anchor of sound materials and firmly fixed will be to 
a ship in a tempest; 1. e. it will keep us from ‘‘ making shipwreck of 
the faith.” Many commentators refer jjy to tapdkAnow ; but it seems 
to me quite contrary to the manifest object of the passage. Hope is 
often represented under the emblem of an anchor, among the heathen 
writers. ’Aogady means, that which will not fail, i. e. like an anchor 
of good materials, which will not give way. BeGaiay means firmly 
Jixed, i. e. having a tenacious hold, which cannot be slipped. 

Kail eisepyouévny . . . Kararerdoparoc, and which enters into that 
within the veil, i. e. which hope enters into the inner sanctuary, the 
sanctum sanctorum, where God dwells. Others refer cicepyouévny, to 
dyxvpav. The meaning, as I explain the passage, is, that the objects 
of hope are in heaven, where God dwells. The apartment within the 
veil of the temple at Jerusalem, was that in which the ark of the cove- 
nant was placed, and also the cherubim that shadowed the mercy-seat. 
There the glory of God appeared. This inner sanctuary was an emblem 
of heaven; see Heb. ix. 1—11.23; x. 1. The phrase éowrepov rou 
karareraoparoc, here designates an image of heaven. 

The sentiment of the writer, then, is as follows: ‘‘ Hold fast the 
objects of your Christian hope. These will keep you steady in adher- 
ence to your holy religion, and preserve you, like an anchor, from 
making shipwreck of the faith. These objects of hope are heavenly in 
their nature, 4 éAic .... eloepxopérn tic rd Eowrepoy Tov KaraTwErdoparoc. 
Consequently, these objects are immutable, and so dogankig cai BéGBauor, 
like a good anchor.” 

“Orov mpddpopoc ..-+ “Inootc, whither Jesus our precursor has gone, 
on our account. Upddpopoc ..-. eiojASev, I take to mean simply, that 
Jesus has first led the way into the heavenly sanctuary. So Aschylus, 
Her. ad Theb. v. 217, rpddpopog HALE, 1. q. tooHASe. Theodoret makes 
an appropriate remark on this passage. ‘‘ The writer designs to increase 
their confidence by calling Jesus mpéddpopoc ; for if he is their precursor, 
and has gone thither on their account, then ought Christians to follow 
after him, so as to attain the end of their course, Theod. in loc.” 

The expression in the latter part of ver. 19, eicepyopévn cic ro eowrepow 
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rov karumeradoparoc, seems to have been purposely chosen as a periphra- 
sis of the heavenly sanctuary, in order to direct the minds of the 
Hebrews to the priesthood of Christ; of which the writer now proceeds 
to treat, after having suspended the consideration of it from ch. v. 11, 
to ch. vi. 19, in order to introduce matter of warning and encourage- 
ment. It was lawful for the high priest only to enter, through the veil, 
into the inner sanctuary. So Jesus, as high-priest of the new dispen- 
sation, entered the eternal sanctuary above, making expiation of per- 
petual efficacy for sinners, Heb. ix. 11, 12, 22—26. 


Having just reproved them for the little progress which they had made in Christian 
knowledge, ch. v. 11.—ch. vi. 3; warned them against the dreadful consequences of 
abandoning the Christian religion, ch. vi. 4—8: and encouraged them to hold fast 
their faith and hope even to the end, as they had the example of Abraham, and the 
oath of ‘God to assure them of an adequate reward, ch. vi. 9—19; the writer now 
returns to make the comparison of Christ as high-priest, with Melchisedek; whose 
name, in connexion with that of Christ, had been already more than once introduced, 
ch. v.6, and 10. This subject he pursues to the end of ch. vii. 25; where he resumes 
the topic broken off at ch. v. 10, and completes what he had to say concerning it, 
ch, vii. 26—28. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1. Otroc yap 6 Medyiledéx, now this Melchisedek, i. e. the Melchi- 
sedek whom I have already named. | 
Baowkeve Dad). Nearly all the Greek and Latin fathers held this 
place to be the same as Jerusalem. So Ps. Ixxvi. 2, [3.] “In Salem 
is his tabernacle.” Compare Gen. xiv. 18. The ZaXelu, mentioned in 
John iii. 23, was probably a different place from that which our text 
names; if, indeed, SaAjp is meant by our author to designate a place at 
all. Is it not rather an appellative? See the writer’s own interpre- 
tation, ver. 2. ‘ 
‘Iepedve trod Qeot tov wibiorov, Hebrew Wey ON? 173, Gen. xiv. 18. 
It was common, among the ancients, for a king to be priest also ; thus 
uniting the two highest honours among men, in his own person. The 
Jewish kings did not do thus, so long as the race of David was upon the 
throne ; because the priesthood was confined to the tribe of Levi. But 
the Maccabees did it; Joseph. Antiq. XIII. 19, compare Mace. in the 
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Apocrypha. Among foreign nations, this was very common. In refer- 
ence to this double honour, Peter calls Christians BaciNewy iepdrevpa, 
1 Pet. ii. 9; and John, in Rev. i. 6, says, that Christ has made for his 
followers a Baoweiay, and constituted them iepetc 7p Oeg. 

How highly the Jews of the apostle’s day estimated the honour of 
priesthood, may be seen from Philo; who says, ‘‘ The law of kingly 
office applies to priests cic ceuvdrnra Kai riyujy, in regard to dignity 
and honour, de Legat. ad Caium, p. 832.” In the same book, he 
represents the Jewish people as regarding ‘the high priesthood to be 
as much above the kingly office, as God is more exalted than men.” 
All this serves to show, that the apostle, by exhibiting and proving the 
priesthood of Christ, not only pointed out the way in which pardon of 
sin had been effected, but also contributed much towards causing the 
Messiah to be honoured, in the view of the Hebrews. 

In calling Melchisedek a priest of the most high God, the scrip- 
ture designs to exhibit him as a true priest of the true God, maker and 
lord of heaven and earth, Gen. xiv. 19, 22. 

‘O cuvavrijcag . . . evdoyhoag airy, who met Abraham returning 
from tke slaughter of the [confederate] kings, and blessed him; see 
Gen, xiv. 17—20. 

Ver. 2. *Qi cat dexarny . . . "ABoaap, to whom also Abraham gave 
a tenth part of all, viz. a tenth aro révrwy rév axpoSuiwy, of all 
the spoils (see ver. 4,) which he had taken from the confederate kings 
whom he had discomfited, Gen. xiv. 14—16. 20. Aexarny agrees with 
poipay understood. 

TIpGrov pév Eppevevdpevoc, Baowsve duaoobync, by interpretation, 
[his name] means, first, righteous king. Baowdeve dtkacoodyng resem- 
bles the formulas, God of mercy, God of glory, §c. instead of merciful 
God, glorious God, &c. which are common indeed in all languages, 
but more especially in the Hebrew. In fact, the sense put upon Bao- 
Aeve dukatocvyne, in the translation, is the only one that can be put upon. 
it; for what is a king of righteousness, in any other sense? The 
phrase, king of a nation or people, or of living beings, we understand ; 
but what a king of an abstract existence is, which belongs solely to 
mental conception, it would be difficult to understand. ; 

"Emera 6& kat Baoidede . . . eiphync, and then he isa king of Salem, 
which means, king of peace. 

Ver, 3. ’Ardrwp, auhrwp, having neither father nor mother, i. e. re- 
corded in the sacred genealogies ; or, perhaps, whose father and mother 
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were not of kingly rank. These words were applied literally, by the 
Greeks, to some of their gods; then figuratively, to those who were 
orphans, and to those whose parents were obscure and of low origin. 
Thus Livy, IV. 3, nullo patre natus,” respecting a person of ignoble 
descent. So Horace, Serm. I. 6. 10, ‘“ nullis majoribus natos.” Philo 
calls Sarah, dufhropa, probably, because her mother is not mentioned 
in the sacred records. And in sucha sense, the apostle appears to 
call Melchisedek, ardrwp and ayfrwp. The explanation of these terms 
is,to be found, (as one will easily believe,) in the word ayeveaddynrog, 
without any genealogy, viz. of whose genealogy no mention is made in 
scripture. 

The Arabians say of a man, who has by his own efforts procured 
an exalted place of honour, and who is descended from ignoble 
parents, al LJ U, he has no father, i.e. he is not named from his 
father, or derives not his titles and honours from his father. Michaélis 
prefers the explanation which this idiom would afford, in respect to the 
passage under examination. But the other seems preferable, on account 
of the explanation which the writer himself has made, by adding, ayeve- 
adéynroc. See Schleusner and Wahl, on adzrdrup and aphrwp. 

Mire dpyiy . . . txwv, having neither beginning of days, nor end 
of life, i.e. either, ‘‘ Whose time of birth or death is not related ;” or 
rather, ‘‘ Who, as a high priest, has no limited time assigned for the 
commencement and expiration of his office :” for so the Levitical clause 
leads us to interpret this expression. The Levitical priests were limited 
in their service; see Numb. iv. 3. 23. 35. 43. 47. (compare Numb. viii. 
24, 25.) Zwijc, according to the latter mode of interpretation, refers 
to the life of Melchisedek as priest, i. e. the time of his priesthood. 
Zw is often equivalent in sense to Kawpdc Zwijc, the season or time 
which one lives. The meaning of the writer then is, that Melchisedek’s 
priesthood was limited to no definite time, i.e. he was sacerdos per- 
petuus, a priest without limitation of office. So the Latins say, Dicta- 
tor perpetuus, &c. 

’"Agwpowwpévoc d8 «4... Sunvexéc, being like to the Son of God, remain- 
eth a priest perpetually. The sacred writer, in Ps. cx. 4, says of the 
Messiah, that he is Diy? 71D, Septuagint, tepeve eic tov aidva, i. q. 
ic 70 Sunvexéc; and then adds, “ after the order of Melchisedek.” 
First, then, Christ is asserted by the Psalmist to be a perpetual-priest ; 
and next, to confirm or explain this assertion, it is added, that he is so, 
according to the order of Melchisedek. The implication is, of course, 
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that Melchisedek is perpetual priest; for this is a special poit of the 
comparison. The apostle means to say, in our text, that inasmuch’‘as 
Melchisedek is understood to have a perpetual priesthood, and since the 
priesthood of the Son of God is affirmed, in the hundred-and-tenth 
Psalm, to be like his; so it follows, of course, that the priesthood of 
Christ is understood to be perpetual, or that Melchisedek, in regard to 
his priesthood, was like to, or could be compared with, the Son of God. 

In respect to the object of this assertion, I apprehend nothing more 
is intended, than that the priesthood of Christ and Melchisedek was not, - 
like that of the sons of Aaron, limited to any definite period. In the 
absolute sense, eic ro Sunvexec clearly is not to be understood. Melchise- 
dek’s priesthood terminated with his life ; so Christ’s priestly and kingly 
office both will cease, when the work of redemption i's fully accomplished, 
1 Cor. xv. 24—28. But in neither case is there any statute, which 
limits the specific time of accession to office, and of egress from it. Of 
course, the order of Christ’s priesthood, and that of Melchisedek, dif- 
fered greatly in this respect from that of the sons of Aaron, and was, 
as the writer goes on to declare, greatly superior to it. Dictator per- 
petuus among the Romans, for example, was surely a higher, or at least, 
2 more honorable office, than that of ordinary dictator ! 

Our English version of adwpyowpévoc, made like to, does not seem to 
give the true sense of the passage. The apostle is not labouring to show 
that Melchisedek, in respect to his priesthood, was made like to Christ ; 
but vice versa. He is seeking to illustrate and establish the perpetuity 
of Christ’s priesthood, by comparing it with the well-known priesthood 
of Melchisedek. Hence, to say that Melchisedek was made like to the 
Son of God, is a torepoy modrepov ; for Ps. xc. 4, compares the Son of 
God as priest, to Melchisedek. This, too, is the order of nature and 
propriety ; for the priesthood of Melchisedek preceded that of Christ ; 
it was something with which the Hebrews were already acquainted, inas- 
much as their Scriptures had repeatedly spoken of it. Of course, the 
apostle, in aiming to illustrate and establish the priesthood of Christ, 
(a priesthood that was recent, and not well understood by the Hebrews,) 
would very naturally pursue the method of comparison offered to his 
view in Ps. Cx. 4, i. e. a comparison of Christ’s priesthood to that of 
Melchisedck. ’Adwpowpévog means then, not made like to, but like to, 
possibly, likened to, i. e. being compared to. 

The whole passage, from 6 cvvayrijcag in ver. 1, to TO vig rod Qeod, in 
ver 3, is plainly a parenthetic explanation, (a very common occurrence 
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in the writings of Paul,) thrown in for the sake of suggesting to the 
reader’s mind some considerations respecting the character and dignity 
of Melchisedek, which would be very very useful, in regard to a right 
understanding of the comparison that was to be made out in the sequel. ~ 
Obroc yp 6 MedyiZedex, &c. in ver, 1, is the immediate nominative to 
peévet iepevdo ele ro Sunvexéc, in ver. 3. The construction of the whole 
sentence is thus; ‘‘ This Melchisedek, king of Salem, priest . . . (who 
met Abraham ... and blessed him... whose name means, first, 
righteous king, and secondly, peaceful king ... of a descent no 
where recorded, having a priestly office not limited, and being in respect 
to his priesthood like to the Son of God,) is a perpetual priest.” If it 
be objected, that the participles épyevevduevoc, Exwy and apwpowpévog 
have not, like cvvayrfjoac, the article before them, and therefore cannot 
be arranged in such a construction; the answer is, that nouns, parti- 
ciples, and adjectives, put in apposition, either take or omit the article, 
at the pleasure of the writer. EE, g. 6 Medytoedex—Gaourete . . 
iepevc, in apposition. Then 6 ovvayrioag ... svdoyhoacg . . . Eppe~ 
VEVOPEVOS + « « aratwp, aunrwp &yeveadoynrog . . « Exwy 2 6 + &hwpow= 
pévoc—all in apposition with 6 ovvayrioac; a mode of using adjectives 
and participles by no means unusual. See Gersdorf, Beitrage, &c. 
Th. V. Ueber die Stellung der Adjectiven, &c. In the translation, I 
have, for the sake of perspicuity, broken up the involved construction of 
the original, and made several simple sentences. See Excursus XIII. 

Ver. 4. Oewpeire dé . . . marpidpyne, consider now how great a per- 
sonage this must be, to whom the patriarch Abraham gave a tithe of 
the spoils. Oé€wpeire, see, percerve, consider. ndixoc, of what exalted 
rank. ‘AkpoS.viwy, in its literal sense, means, summitas acervi frumenti, 
the top part of a heap of grain. It was usual to offer the primitie 
or first fruits to God. But as offerings were made to their gods, by 
the Greeks, from spoils taken in war, dkpoSima came at last to signify 
in the Greek language, any kind of spoils, trom which an offering for 
the gods was taken. The Latins called such offerings, manubie. The 
word dxpoSwiwy has the general sense of spoils here, and evidently 
refers to the spoils which Abraham had taken from the confederate 
kins, Gen. xiv. 16. 

The object of the apostle, in mentioning the circumstance here ad- 
verted to, plainly is, to exalt the dignity of Melchisedek. The high reve- 
rence which the Jews had for Abraham is well known. If now it could 
be shown to the Hebrews, that Melchisedek was superior to Abraham, 
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then the superiority of Christ, who is like to Melchisedek, is also 
shown. Moreover, since the patriarch or head of a nation was reck- 
oned in the East as excelling in dignity all his descendants; so, if 
Melchisedek’s dignity exceeded that of Abraham; it would follow, 
that it exceeded that of all his descendants—among whom were the 
Levitical priests. It is for the sake of establishing this last point, that 
the comparison of Melchisedek with Abraham is introduced in ver. 4; 
as the sequel plainly shows. This being established, it would follow, 
that Christ’s priesthood, (which was like that of Melchisedek,) was 
superior to the Aaronical priesthood ; which is the point that the writer 
designs to illustrate and establish. 

Ver. 5. Kai ot pév , . . AapPdvovrec, moreover, the sons of Levi, 
who obtain the office of the priesthood, 1. e. who are constituted priests. 
All the sons of Levi were not properly priests ; but only the descend- 
ants of Aaron. Hence, the writer adds, riv teparetay Aap Bavorrec. It 
was true, indeed, that the whole tribe of Levi had a right to tithes; 
Numb. xviii. 283—30; Deut. xiv. 22. 27—29. But it is not material 
to the writer’s object here, to mention this. He is concerned merely 
with the priests; who, as descendants of Levi, were of course entitled 
to tithes. If he could show that the priests, the most honoured part 
of the Levites, who were legally entitled to receive tithes from the other 
descendants of Abraham, were still inferior to Melchisedek ; then would 
he show that the priesthood of Christ was of an order superior to theirs. 
The payment of tithes is an acknowledgment of superiority, in regard to 
the rank of the person who receives them. If Abraham, then, paid tithes 
to Melchisedek, he acknowledged him as superior in respect to rank. 

"Evrodjy Exovaww 222+ vopov, have, by the fiw, a commission to tithe 
the people. See the passages of the law just referred to. ’Evrohjy, 
direction, mandate, a precept that gives liberty or confers a right to do 
any thing. 

Tovr’ gore... 'AGoaap, that is, their own brethren, although descend- 
ants from Abraham. ’E&ehnd\vSérag Ek Tic dopvoc, a Hebraistic mode 
of expression ; e. g. Gen. xxxv. 11, kings IN¥ oi viale ; Gen. xlvi. 26, 
joy NAY, Ex. i. 5, et al. The Greeks used yevvacSau iad ruvoc, in 
such cases. The meaning of the passage is, the priests of the tribe of 
Levi, although descended in common with the other tribes from Abra- 
ham, yet have been elevated to a rank above them, and receive the 
tribute of acknowledged elevation, in the tithes which are paid them by 
the others. 
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But why should the elevation of the priests above their brethren be 
introduced here? I answer, in order to show that the most honored 
part of the sons of Levi, the most honored tribe, were of a rank inferior 
to Melchisedek ; consequently, their priesthood was of an order inferior 
to that of Christ. 

Ver. 6, ‘O dé py} yeveadoyoupevoc 2£ abroyv, but he whose descent is not 
reckoned from them; a periphrasis, by which Melchisedek is described, 
and, at the same time, additional intimation is given, that he was of an 
order of priests different from that of the Levites. 

Acdexdrwxe 2... evddynxe, tithed [received tithes from] Abraham, 
and blessed him to whom the promises were made. Acdexdrwxe is a 
Hellenistic word, being found only in the Septuagint and New Testa- 
ment. The meaning is, that Melchisedek received from Abraham a tenth 
of the spoils; which was the same ratio with the tithes received by the 
Levitical priesthood. Kai roy éxovra Tug érayyediag evhoynke, a peri- 
phrasis designating Abraham, to whom God had made promises of great 
blessings : compare Heb. vi. 12—15. 

Ver. 7. Xwple dé wdong «2... evroyeitar, and beyond all controversy, 
the inferior was blessed by the superior. ’Avriroyiac, gainsaying, dis- 
pute, doubt, compare ch. vi. 16. ”EXarroy here means merely inferi- 
ority in point of rank, office, or station; not inferiority in regard to 
moral or religious character, which it is not the writer’s object to bring 
into view, as it is not to his present purpose. Melchisedek was both 
king and priest: Abraham was neither; at least he is not called by 
either appellation. He was, indeed, an Emir, i.e. the head of a com- 
pany of migratory shepherds, (Nomades,) and had a large number of 
dependants ; as may be s€en in Gen. xiv. 14. Abraham is also called 
N21), prophet, Gen. xx. 7; but he is not called 7D, although he 
repeatedly offered sacrifices ; nor do the Scriptures call him Tn, 
king. ie 

Kpeirrovog is the antithesis or correlate of Zdarroy, and therefore 
means superior. Both adjectives are of the neuter gender, as is mani- 
fest from édarroy ; but this gender in adjectives is employed to denote 
abstract quality, i. e. it is used in the same way as abstract nouns; 
which are very frequently employed, by the sacred writers, instead of 
concrete ones. E. g. Christ is the way, the truth, and life, i. e. he is 
the guide, the instructor, and the author of life, to men. So here, the 
literal rendering would be, inferiority is blessed by superiority, i. e. the 
inferior person is blessed by the superior one. 
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‘The apostle takes this as a position which will be granted by the 
Hebrews, from the simple consideration, that Abraham, by paying tithes 
to Melchisedek, of course acknowledged his own inferior rank. 

Ver. 8. Kal dde pév . . . AapPdvovot, here, also, men receive tithes 
who die; but there, one of whom tt is testified that he lives. A very 
difficult verse, about which there has been no small controversy. The 
literal sense of the words would make nothing for the writer’s purpose. 
Of the natural life of men he is not speaking ; but of the duration of the 
priestly office. *Qde means, in respect to the Levites ; éxei, in regard to 
Melchisedek. *Qde and éxei may also be literally rendered, in this place, 
and, in that place ; which gives the meaning just proposed. But what 
is dmoSvioxovrec? Is it the natural death of the body? But, in this 
respect, the Levites differed not from the king of Salem; both were 
mortals. In another world, too, they live as well as he, i. e. both are 
immortal also. Z, therefore, cannot refer simply to living in another 
world. Nor is there any ground for supposing the apostle means to 
assert, that Melchisedek’s high priesthood continues in heaven; as some 
have imagined. There is no intimation in Scripture of any such thing, 
in regard to any one but Jesus. I must therefore understand aroSvie- 
kovrec as being used figuratively here, in order to denote the brief and 
mutable condition of the Levitical priesthood. The figurative use of 
Svhoxw and droSrhoxw, in the New Testament, is very common ; although 
no instance occurs, perhaps, where it has the same shade of meaning 
which it appears to have here. Schleusner, however, gives to Syjoxw, in 
1 Tim. v. 6, the same sense, viz. gui officio suo non fungitur. But in 
the verse before us, he construes aroSvijcxovrec as meaning, mortales, and 
gq as applying to Christ, not to Melchisedek ; most plainly against the 
context that follows. 

The word er seems to me, plainly, not to mean here, either natural 
life, or future immortality, but an enduring, unlimited time of priest- 
hood; and to designate the same idea as pévet iepede €lc 70 OunveKéc, IN 
ver. 3. A sense like this, viz. that of duration, perennitas, the word Jaw 
often has. If this be correct, then its correlate, dtodvhoxoyrec must of 
course have the sense of short-lived, or deceasing, viz. as to office, or the 
priesthood. In this way, and in this only, can I make out any tolerable 
sense of the passage, consistently with the context. Nothing can be 
plainer, than that the object of the writer is to show the perpetuity of 
Melchisedek’s priesthood, and not that of his natural life ; and by con- 
sequence, he would also make out the perpetuity of Christ’s priesthood. 
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To construe aroSvhoxovrec, then, as referring to physical mortality, and 
an as having respect to physical or natural life, is to quit the subject 
under the consideration of the writer, and resort to one which is alto-_ 
gether inapposite to his purpose. That Jaw and wi, moreover, often 
denote perpetuity, perennitas, the reader may readily see by consulting 
Wahl’s Lex. Zaw, No. 2, 8, and Zu), Nol, y. The word aroSvijoxorrec, 
then, by the force of antithesis, denotes, the reverse of this; and peren- 
nity, here, is not ascribed to natural life, but to the priesthood. 

Ver. 9. Kal, we émoc cimety . . . Oedexarwrat, yea, even Levi, who 
received tithes, was (if I may be allowed the expression) himself tithed, 
through Abraham, ‘Qe éxoe eimeivy is very common, in the best Greek 
writers. It is a peiAcypa, softening down, of an expression, which a 
writer supposes his readers may deem to be too strong, or which may 
have the appearance of excess or severity. It amounts to an indirect 
apology, for employing an unusual or unexpected assertion or phrase. 
It is very happily introduced here; as the subject itself is one which 
the writer did not intend to urge as capable of being scanned with 
metaphysical exactness, but only as bearing a popular mode of expla- 
nation. 

Kal, verily truly, imo, vero, profecto; See Wahl, Lex. cai, 2. b. B. 
Brettschneider, Lex. xat. 5, 6. 

Ver. 10. "Ere yap év rh doptce . . . Medxuoedex, for he was then in the 
loins of his father, when Melchisedek met him. “Ere etiam, nunc, even 
now, already, or, etiam tunc, even then, then. The meaning of the 
writer is, that at the time then present, viz. when Melchisedek met 
Abraham, Levi was év ry do@ti warpdc. Our English version, “ He 
was yet in the loins of his father, gives a sense quite different from that 
of the writer; for the meaning of this must be, “ he was yet to be 
begotten,” i.e. he was not yet born. But the apostle designs to say, 
and it is appropriate to his object to say, that even then, when Melchi- 
sedek met Abraham, Levi already (in a certain sense) existed, and, 
through Abraham, paid tithes to the king of Salem, i. e. acknowledged 
inferiority compared with him. This is the very point which the writer 
1s labouring to illustrate. See Excursus XIV. 

Ver. 11. Ei pev ody redeiwore «eo... Hv, further, if perfection were 
[attainable] by the Levitical priesthood Mev ody, or, pevovv, moreover; 
further. Mev ovy are often used as a continuative particle, merely indi- 
cating that the writer is advancing to another topic or paragraph. Ody 
is illative, in a general way; but when joined with pev, it should not, 
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usually, be separately translated. That a new topic is begun here, will 
be plain to every considerate reader. 

TeXeiworg, a word very variously understood and translated. Some 
render it, accomplishment, viz. of the design of the priesthood ; others, 
sanctification ; others, consummate happiness; others, moral rectitude 
or perfection. It is best explained by a reference to corresponding pas- 
sages in the sequel. In ch. ix. 9, it is said, that ‘the Levitical sacrifices 
could not reAe@oar the person who offered them 3’ 
ch. ix. 14) appears plainly to mean, “ to take away the burden of guilt, 
and to render pure or holy the minds of the worshippers.” Again, in ch. 
x. 1, it is affirmed of the sacrifices, that ‘‘ they could not reAevdoar those 
who approached the altar,” i. e. those who offered them; and by com- 
paring ch. x. 2—4 with this, it is plain the writer means to say, that 
“the sacrifices could not bestow peace of conscience—could not take 
away the burden of sin from the mind of the worshipper ; but they left 
him filled with apprehensions, that the penalty of the divine law might 
still be executed upon him.” Here, then, is plainly the reXetworc, which 
the Levitical priesthood could not effect. It could neither purify the 
mind or soul of the worshipper, nor free him from the burden of his sins, 
or from the apprehension that they might be punished. Christ did both; 
and this is the reXetworc here spoken of, which he accomplished, and 
which the law could not accomplish. Chap. x. 3. 14. is very direct to 
this purpose. The writer, then, has explained redelworc, by the sequel 
of his epistle; and in a manner altogether accordant with the object of 


? 


which (if we compare 


his reasoning here. 

‘O Aade yap en’ adrij vevopoSérnro, (for the people received the law in 
connexion with this.) This circumstance is evidently to be placed in a 
parenthesis. Nevopodérnro, were subjected to the law, were put under 
the law. Such a construction in the passive voice is peculiar ; compare 
Rom. iii. 4. Ew abrf, on this condition, connected with this, or, under 
these circumstances ; compare Wahl on ézi II. 4,b. The meaning is, 
‘that the Levitical priesthood and the Mosaic law are closely and insepa- 
rably linked together, so that if one is changed, the other must of neces- 
sity be; as the writer proceeds to show in the sequel. 

Tic Ere xpeta «1... AEyeoSar, what need was there, any more, that 
another priest should arise after the order of Melchisedek, and not be 
called after the order of Aaron? That is, ‘‘ if the Levitical priesthood, 
and the law connected with it, accomplished all, in respect to purification 
from sin, and the giving of quiet to the conscience, which was needed 
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then why should the Psalmist speak of a priest, who was of an order 
different from that of Aaron, and who was yet to arise?” This would 
be unnecessary, if the priesthood of Aaron were adequate to the great 
purposes of salvation. “Ere any more, any longer. 

Ver. 12. MerareSepérvyg yap «+. yiverar, but in case the priesthood 
ws changed, there must needs be also a change of the law. MerariSnue 
means, to transfer, to translate. This sense corresponds sufficiently 
well with the intention of the writer, whose design is to show, that the 
priesthood of the ancient dispensation had been transferred to Christ, 
although on conditions very different from those formerly attached to it; 
and that Christ not only was a priest in fact, but that his priesthood, 
coming in the place of the other ancient priesthood, superseded it. 
Nopvov here means, the Jewish dispensation, the Mosaic law. The 
change spoken of in respect to this, has reference to the fact, that all 
its ritual observances and its priesthood, (which were inseparably con- 
nected,) must be laid aside together, under the new dispensation. As 
Christ’s priesthood differed from that of the Levites, so must the law, by 
which it is regulated, differ from that which regulated the Aaronical 
priesthood. 

This conclusion is in itself so obvious, that the writer does not deem 
it necessary to produce any formal arguments here to establish it. He 
proceeds to show, that the priesthood itself is changed, by adducing 
facts and declarations recorded in the Old Testament. (1.) Christ 
sprang from the tribe of Judah, ver. 13, 14. (2.) He was to be a priest 
of the order of Melchisedek, ver. 15—17. Consequently, the law, which 
was necessarily connected with the Levitical priesthood, must also be 
changed. 

Ver. 13. "Ed dv yap «+++ Svovacrnpiv, now he, concerning whom 
these things are said, belonged to a different tribe, none of whom served 
at the ultar. Tap here connects the illustration or proof with the pro- 
position in ver. 12. It may, however, be translated but, with nearly the 
same effect. The reasoning, then, would stand thus: ‘ If the priest- 
hood be changed, the law must also be changed ; but the priesthood is 
changed, [i. e. Christ, who is appointed to the priesthood, sprung from 
the tribe of Judah ;] therefore, the law is laid aside :” compare ver. 18. 
and seq. 

Mposéoxnxs. Mpocéxw means, to give heed, to apply the mind to, row 
vovv being understood ; also, to give one’s care to, to serve. 


Ver. 14, IIpddndov yap ...... édddnoe, for it is quite manifest that 
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our Lord sprang from Judah, in respect to which tribe, Moses said 
nothing concerning the priesthood, i. e. he gave the priest’s office to the 
sons of Levi, Numb. xviii. 6, and not to the tribe of Judah. The reader 
is left to supply, at the end of the verse, the conclusion of the syllogism, 
(which Paul very frequently omits,) viz. perariSerae obv H tepwobyn, con- 
sequently the priesthood is changed; i. e. since Christ is high-priest, 
who was of the tribe of Judah, it follows, of course, that there must be 
a change in the priesthood; for none but Levites, under the ancient 
dispensation, could be priests. 

Ver. 15. Kat repoodrepov ért «2... erepoc, and still more evident is 
wt, [viz. that the priesthood must be changed] if another priest has 
arisen, like to Melchisedek. Between dfdov, rpddndov, and xarddndor, 
there is no important difference of signification. The two latter seem 
naturally to render the word somewhat more intensive. ’Aviorarat, is 
risen up, viz. the high-priest in question, has already arisen or made 
his appearance, ts already extant. 

Kad’ époudrnra, according to the likeness, in the similitude, i. e. like, 
resembling : in a sense like that of cara raév, in ch. v. 6.10; vi. 20; 

vil. 11, Hebrew, ‘S27 by, Ps. cx. 4. Compare dg¢wpowpévoc in 
ch. vii. 3. 

Ver. 16. "Oc ob kara vopov ....++ axatadtrov, who was not made [a 
priest] by an ordinance of temporary obligation, but by an authority 
of endless duration ; i. e. he was not made a priest under the Mosaic 
law, which was to be set aside, ver. 12. 18, seq. ; but by the oath of God, 
which is immutable ; compare ver. 20—24, and 28. 

Dapxecijc, fleshly; hence, secondarily, frail, infirm, short-lived, 
temporary, quicquid caducum. So the Hebrew WA, Gen. vi. 3. 
Ps. lvi. 5; Ixxviii. 39. Job x. 4. Isa. xxxi. 3; compare also do3evéc and 
avwgenréc, in ver. 18. ’Evrodjj¢ means here, the precept or command 
respecting the appointment of priests, contained in the vépoc, i. e. 
Mosaic law. ’Evrodjjc¢ capkexijg is, then, preceptum caducum, a tempo- 
rary command, an obligation of a temporary, perishable nature. So 
ver. 12 and 18 require us to interpret the passage. 

Abvapu, authority, authoritative appointment. So Acts iv. 7, év woig 
duvdpec; by what authority? see also | Cor. v. 4. Zwijc, perennitas, 
perpetuity ; see on ver. 8, above. "Axarahtrov, quod destrui nequit, 
indissoluble, hence immutable, imperishable, perpetual. As it is the 
antithesis of capxuijc, the meaning of capkijo must be that which is 
given above. 
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That this interpretation of the whole verse is well grounded, follows — 
plainly from the succeeding verse, (ver. 17,) which is adduced simply to 
prove the perpetuity of Christ’s priesthood. 

Ver. 17. Maprupet yap, viz. ) ypapn, or TO mvevua ro &ywov. The 
nominative, in such cases, would of course be supplied by the readers 
of the epistle. In the writings of the Mishnical doctors, the usual mode 
of appeal to the Scriptures is, TORI, i. e. quod dicitur, or, héyerac yap, 
paprupetrar. The writer makes the appeal to Scripture, in this case, to 
confirm and enforce what he had just asseried. 

The conclusion is now left for the reader to supply. In ver. 11, the 
writer had said, that the Levitical priesthood, and the system of law 
under which the people of Israel had been placed, were connected 
together. In ver. 12, he intimates that the connexion was so intimate, 
that whatever affected one would affect the other; and, consequently, 
that if the priesthood be changed, the law itself must be. ‘‘ But the 
priesthood is changed,” is the next proposition which he establishes, 
ver. 13—17. It follows, therefore, (and this is the conclusion which the 
reader is now to supply,) that the law is also changed. 

The writer proceeds to give another reason why the ancient law must 
be repealed, or rather be superseded. One reason just given above 
is, that the priesthood is changed, which demands a corresponding 
change of the law. Another reason now to be given, is the inefficacy 
of the whole legal institution, in respect to spiritual pardon and sanctifi- 
cation. 

Ver. 18. ’AS€rnote pév yap... . dvwdeec. There is, moreover, a set- 
ting aside of the preceding law, because it was inefficient and unavailing. 
Mev yap, continuative, (as often,) further, also, moreover, besides ; the 
transition being made to another argument, and péy yap showing that 
the subject is continued, and something more added to it. 'ASéryate, 
rejection, setting aside, abrogation; a stronger word than dvah\ay7). 
Hooayotone, literally, preceding, i.e. going before the Christian dis- 
pensation, i.q. the ancient law. ‘AoSeveg cal dvwgedXec are words of 
nearly the same import here. AoSevec is said of that which has not 
power to accomplish any particular end proposed; and avweéc is said 
of that which proves to be neither useful nor availing, for the purpose 
to which it has been applied. The meaning here is, that the ancient 
law, with all its ritual, had proved to be altogether incompetent to effect 
the re\eiworv mentioned in ver. 11, i.e. the purification of the sinner, 
and that peace of conscience which is inspired by the well-grounded 
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hope of pardon for sin: compare ver. 19; and ch. ix. 9, 14; ch. x, 
1—4, The two words doSevég and dvwoehéc increase the intensity 
of the affirmation. The epithet capsxijc, in ver. 16, is of a similar 
nature. 


Ver. 19. Ovdév yap éreheiweev 6 vopoc, for the law perfected nothing. 
Ovdey, neuter gender, is used here for ovdéva, masculine, i. e. no one ; 
just as ro ZAarrov, in ver. 2, means the superior person, i.e. Mel- 
chisedek. Td ray and wayvra are repeatedly used, by John, for rac 
and rdyrec, and so of other adjectives. ‘EreAséwoe means, did not 
effect a rerelwoic, did not purify and pacify the consciences and 
minds of sinners. We have no one English word, which corresponds 
at all with the force of the Greek original; and we must therefore con- 
tent ourselves, either with a kind of literal rendering of it, or witha 
periphrasis, leaving the explanation for notes. 

"Execcaywy) d€ .... 79 O«@, but the introduction of a better hope. 
[does]. ’EreAeiwoe is implied after édridoc, by the laws of grammar. 
The introduction of a better hope does perfect men, i.e. it inspires 
them with well-grounded hope of pardon, and “ purifies their con- 
sciences from dead works, so that they may serve the living God.” 
ch. ix. 14. ’Exevcaywy}, superinduction, is said of one thing which is 
introduced in the place of another; e. g. in this case, of the gospel, 
which was superinduced upon the Mosaic law. EArle xpeirrwy means 
a better source or ground of hope, viz, the gospel was a better ground 
of hope to the sinner than the law, Ac fic, by which, by means of which, 
through which, i.e. in the way disclosed by the gospel, éyyifopev T® 
OeG, we draw nigh to God, we have access to God. Under the ancient 
law, the high priest only entered the holy of holies, to procure pardon 
for the people. Under the gospel, the way is opened by Jesus, for all 
penitent sinners to ‘‘ come boldly to the throne of grace,” ch. iv. 16, 
in order to obtain the blessings which they need. "EyyéZw is frequently 
construed with the dative, in Hellenistic Greek; see Winer’s Gram, 
§ 24. 4. Septuagint, Gen. xxvii. 21 ; Exod. xix. 22. 

Ver. 20. Kai ca9’ cov 0d xwple dpxwpoctac, further, since not with- 
out an oath, supply iepede yéyover "Incove from the latter part of the 
following’ phrase, which is the antithesis of this. Ka’ coy, in this 
case refers to car& rocotroy in ver. 22; and the intervening phrases are 
added by the writer, only by way of explanation and comparison. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to give the exact features of the original 
here, in any copy. The argement of the writer stands thus: ‘ The 
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gospel is a better source of hope; for, as much (xa% doov) as the 
appointment of a priest, by an oath, exceeds, in solemnity and impor- 
tance, an arrangement to take the office merely by descent, so much 
(xara roootroy, ver. 22) does the new covenant, of which Jesus is the 
sponsor, exceed the old.” ‘Opxwpoota does not differ in meaning from 
dpxoc, unless it be, that the former applies rather to the act of taking an 
oath, being derived from épxo¢g and: éurupe. 

Ver. 21. Oi pév . . . yeyovdrec, for they, i.e, the Levites became 
priests without an oath. Méy yap often means, indeed, in fact, verily ; 
but here péy is only the sign of protaszs. The Levites were priests in 
consequence of being the descendants of Aaron; Jesus became a priest 
only by special appointment, sanctioned by an oath, as follows. 

‘O d& pera dpxwpooiac . . . MedxZedex, but he [Jesus, became a 
priest] with an oath, by him who said to him, ‘‘ The Lord hath sworn, 
and will not repent; Thou art a priest for ever, of the order of 
Melchisedeh,” Ps. cx. 4. MerapednSjoera signifies, to regret, to alter 
one’s mind or purpose through regret ; and simply, to change or alter 
one’s purpose. 

Ver. 22. Kara rocovroy . . . "Inoove, Jesus is the surety of a cove- 
nant so much the better. On kara roootroy, see above.  Arabhcy 
(JA) means, covenant, promise, disposition, arrangement, testament ; 
consequently, when applied to the ancient Jewish law, or to Chris- 
tianity, it means, dispensation, economy. Kpeirrovog means, better than 
the ancient d:a9jxn; i.e. the hope inspired by the new éiaSfxy is as 
much better than the ancient éa9j«q could inspire, as the new d.a- 
Sixn is superior to the old. “Eyyvoc, sponsor, pledge, surety. Many 

critics have supposed, that this word is chosen here, on account of its 

likeness to éyyiZouey in the nineteenth verse; so that it constitutes a 
kind of rapovopacia with it. However this may be, the word is alto- 
gether appropriate to the writer’s purpose. He had spoken of a better 
hope, in ver. 19. It was natural to ask, What is the ground, or secu- 
rity, that this hope would be realized? This is answered by the assu- 
rance, that Jesus is @yyvog for the dispensation which supports it. 

The writer now proceeds to add another reason why the Levitical 
priesthood must be considered as far inferior to that of Jesus. As men 
in a frail and dying state are constituted priests, under the Levitical law, 
the consequence is, that the priesthood is liable to continual change, and 
must necessarily pass from the hands of one to another, in a short time. 
Not so, in the case of Christ ; who, being exalted above the heavens, and 
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constituted high priest in the temple not made with hands, hath an 
immutable priesthood ; subject to no succession. 

Ver. 23. Kai ot pév wAsiover . .. . rapapévery, again, those priests, viz. 
descendants of Aaron, are many, since by reason of death they cannot 
be permanent. T)giovee refers to numbers consituted by repeated suc- 
cession ; not to the number of priests existing at any one time. Oavdrg 
is put in the dative, as signifying the means. The writer, doubtless, 
intends, that the comparison here shall be referred to the high priest’s 
office in particular; for he is all along considering Jesus as dpxtepede. 
The number of priests, in general, is stated by Josephus to have been 
fifteen hundred. Contra Apion. I. 22. 

Ver. 24. ‘O 82, due 7d pévery.... ieowodyny, but he, because he con- 
tinues [a priest] for ever, has a priesthood without succession. That 
pévewy here refers to priesthood, and not to simple duration of life, seems 
to me quite clear, from comparing ver. 3, (ad finem,) 17, and 21. The 
very object of the writer is, to show the difference between the order of 
Christ’s priesthood and that of the Levites. To say that Christ lives for 
ever, in the world above, is to say no more than what is equally true 
of the sons of Aaron, who surely are immortal beings. But to say that 
he continues a perpetual priest, and that his office is therefore subject 
to no transfer and succession like theirs, is saying what is altogether 
adapted to the writer’s purpose, and perfectly accords with the assertions 
in the verses to which a reference has just been made. The reasoning 
stands thus: Jehovah has, by an oath, constituted the Messiah tepéa 
ic rov alava; and because he is thus constituted perpetual 
priest, his priesthood has not, like that of Aaron, any succession in 
office. 

’"ArapéBaroy is altogether an appropriate word here, and more signifi- 
cant than aiévoy or dré\evroy would be. The writer had just said, 
“ The Levitical priesthood admits or demands many (wielovec) priests in 
succession, because death is’ continually removing them from office.” 
On the contrary, Christ being appointed to a perpetual priesthood, his 
office is here declared to be &rapéBarne, i.e. it demands or admits no 
transition to another, no successor in his. place. TlapaBaivw means, to 
pass over, to pass on ; and, when spoken of an office, it signifies, to pass 
into the hands of another person. ’Arapéaroc is, therefore, incapable 
of transition ; which is the very shade of meaning that the writer’s argu- 
ment demands. So Theophylact and CEcumenius: damapéBarov, adia- 


doyev, without succession. 
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Ver. 25. "OSev wal colew.... G8g, hence, also, he is able always to 
save those who draw nigh to God through him, i.e. approach the 
throne of grace (ch. iv. 16) in his name, or on his account, trusting in 
him as their priest and intercessor. “OSev, whence, i. e. because he is a 
perpetual priest. wey, to save, means here, to deliver from con- 
demnation and punishment. This the high priest did, in regard to God’s 
external government over the Jews, when he went into the most holy 
place, and made expiation for the sins of the people. Christ, as a priest 
in the heavenly world, is able to do this; and to do it, ei¢ ro wavreXéc, 
unceastrgly, always, so long as there are any who need pardon, and 
who can obtain it. 

Ildvrore Zev, ever living, i.e. always abiding or continuing a priest ; 
compare ver. 3. 8.17. 21.24. Zdw, to live, to endure, to be perennial ; 
as frequently before. The mere continual existence of Christ is not at 
all the question here, but the perpetuity of his priesthood; so that Zéy 
plainly refers to his ever living or continuing as a priest, in which capa- 
city évrvyxavew brép joy, as follows. 

Eic 10 évrvyxavéw trép abr&y, to intercede for them, or rather to 
interpose in their behalf. The proper meaning of évrvyydvw is, to go 
to any one, to approach him, to meet him, for the sake of accusing, 
defending, convicting, or delivering any person, or of transacting any 
business which has respect to him. Here, it is plainly in the sense of 
aiding, defending, or delivering ; as the preceding owZew clearly indi- 
cates. It means here, also, to do something, or to interpose, in such a 
way as is appropriate to the priest’s office. But to intercede, in the 
sense of making supplication, is not appropriate to any part of the 
priests’ office under the Levitical law; at least, not to any which 
the Scriptures have presented to our view. The reader will search in 
vain for any direction to the priests, under the Jewish economy, to 
perform such a duty as priests; and all the testimony we have to show 
us that the priests did make intercession, is what Philo says of their 
duties, Legat. ad Caium. II. 77, p. 591, (edit. Mangey ;) see on ver. 27. 
Even the passage in Luke i. 9, 10, seems to indicate nothing that solves 
the question. We must, therefore, understand éyruvyydveiy here, in a 
more general sense, and refer it to any atid which Christ as high priest 
extends to those who approach God, confiding in him, ch. iv. 16. He 
is able, cwZew abrovc, because he is a perpetual priest, évruyydveu bméo 
avrav, i.e. to interpose in their behalf, to procure for them such aid as 
‘they may need. So the priests, under the Levitical dispensation, were 
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the internuntii between God and the people, and procured blessings for 
them, not only by presenting the offerings which they brought, but by 
inquiring of the Lord for them, or consulting his holy oracle. I acquiesce, 
therefore, in the general idea of évrvyxaveuw here, viz. interposing in our 
behalf, assisting ; and I believe, that all attempts to draw from the 
word any thing more than this, is substituting imagination for well- 
grounded reasoning. 





The writer, having now commented on the priesthood of Christ as compared with 
that of Melchisedek, and having also made some deductions from the nature of Christ’s 
priestly office as thus exhibited, which are much to his purpose, resumes the subject 
which he had dropped at ch. v. 10, and which he had first proposed in ch. v. 2,3. In 
ch. v. 7—9, he had shown the similarity between Christ and the Jewish priests, in 
regard to the power of sympathizing with the suffering, inasmuch as both he and they . 
were sufferers themselves. But he did not intend that the doSévea of the Jewish 
priests should be predicated of Jesus in all respects. To guard against this, our author 
again introduces the topic here, and shows how far superior the priest of the new 
covenant is, in a moral respect, to the priests of the old. 


Ver. 26. Towitroe yup hpiv Experev apxuepeve, moreover, such a high 
priest was needful for us. Tpérw signifies, ordinarily, that which is 
becoming, proper, fit. But here éxpeme seems plainly to be equivalent to 
ro avaycatoy; as in Matt. iii. 15. So Luther, sollten wir haben, we 
must have. So Ernesti, Calovius. 

“Oowe, holy, not merely WATP here, but PJ¥, VOM, DIA; for moral, 
internal holiness or purity of nature is intended. "Axaxoc, harmless, 
qui malum non fecit, whose external conduct towards others corresponds 
with internal, dovdrne. 

’Aputavroc, undefiled, has reference to the ceremonial purity which was 
peculiarly required of the Jewish high priests. *Aylavrog has here, how- 
ever, a moral sense, and expresses, simmarily and with intensity, the 
ideas conveyed by dowoc and dxaxoc. Keywptopévog ard ray apaprwdor, 
separated from sinners, i. e. removed from all that could contaminate or 
render impure; diverse from sinners; unlike to them. It is nearly 
synonymous in its meaning with dpiavroc, and is added (as is usual ia 
such cases with the sacred writers) for the sake of intensity. 

"Yiorepog THY ovtpaviv yevdpuevoc, exalted above the heavens, i. e. 
seated at the right hand of the majesty on high, ch. i. 3. Compare Phil. 
ii. 9. Colos. i. 18. Heb. ii. 9; viii. 1. Rev. v.12. Matt. xxv. 31. 
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By these assertions, the writer designs to show his Hebrew readers, 
that Christ was, in all personal respects. exalted above the Jewish high 
priests. They were ‘‘ compassed with infirmities,” but he was spotless ; 
if they were ceremonially undefiled, he was morally so; if they were 
placed in an exalted station, he was infinitely above them, being like 
Melchisedek, king as well as priest, inasmuch as he was raised to the 
throne of God above the heavens, ch. i. 3. To finish the comparison, 
he goes on to say, that, in consequence of his perfect purity, he needed 
no expiatory offering for himself, as the Jewish high priest did. 

Ver. 27. “Oc ovk tyer .... aod, who has not, like the high priests, any 
daily necessity of offering sacrifices, first for his own sins, and then for 
those of the people. Many doubts have been raised by critics, about the 
meaning of xaS’ jpépay here, because they have supposed that the high 
priest officiated in person, only on the great day of atonement. But 
that these doubs are without any good ground, may be seen by consult- 
ing Lev, vi. 19—22. Numb. xxviii. 3,4. Philo, who was contemporary 
with the apostles, says, dpytepeve, Kara rove véuove, évyic O& cat Suaiac 
rehdv kaY Exasny hpépay, the high priest, agreeably to the laws, makes 
daily supplications and sacrifices, see on ver. 25. It happens m this 
case, as in all others of a like nature which occur in our epistle, that the 
deep and accurate knowledge of the writer, in respect to every thing 
which concerned the Jewish dispensation, becomes apparent, just in 
proportion to our knowledge of the usages which really existed under 
that dispensation. 

Totro yap .... avevéykas, for this he did, once for all, when he offered 
up himself. ’Avagipw is like the Heb. MYT. Tpoogépw is also 
used in a similar sense. 

"Egaraé, literally for once, einmal ; but, according to usage, it denies 
a repetition of the act or thing to which it relates, and so means once 
for all. 

Ver. 28. ‘O véduoc yap.... doévecav, now the law constitutes men 
high priests, who have infirmity. Tap may here mean truly, indeed ; 
but the connexion is better kept up by the version which I have 
given it. ° 

"Exovrac aoSéveiay, here means, those who have infirmity of a moral 
nature, i. e. who commit sin, who are sinners; so also in ver. 2. 

‘O Abyoc FE dpxwpoclac . . . Terehewwpévov, but the word of the oath, 
which was subsequent to the law, [constitutes as high priest] the Son, 
who is for ever exalted to glory. ‘O d6yoe ric opxwpoaiac is the same as 
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Spxoc, Or opkwpoola in ver. 20. The writer refers to Ps. cx. 4. The 
word of the oath, i. q. the oath that was uttered. 

Yiov sic rov aidva rereewwpévov. On redevdw, see ch. il. 10, reAeewoar. 
I regard the expression as designed kere to convey, for substance, the 
idea of a state of the highest perfection and exaltation, which forbids the 
supposition that he can have such aoSévecay as the Jewish priests. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver. 1. Kepadaoy 0€ éxl roic Aeyupévorc, the most important thing, 
however, in regard to what we are now treating of, is. That cepadaoy 
has such a meaning as is here assigned to it, is beyond any reasonable 
doubt. So Suidas, referring to this passage, says, Kepddauov, éxet, 70 
péyworov. So Theophylact, on this verse, tva eirw rd péyoroy Kal cuven- 
tixwrepov, that I may say the greatest thing and the most comprehensive. 
So Theodoret understood kepadaoy; for he says, riv peyiorny ryupp 
Terevraiay Karéhure, he reserved the greatest honour until the last. Sa 
Philo, rd cepadauoy ray avdpGy roy wodepuoray, the head of the warriors. 
So the classic authors also, as may be seen in Schneider, and in any 
good Greek Lexicon; to which may be added, many of the most dis- 
tinguished among late critics on our epistle, such as Zachariz, Michaélis, 
Heinrichs, Storr, Dindorf, Schulz, Iaspis, and others. The context, 
also, renders it quite plain, that such must be the meaning, and that 
kepadavoy does not here mean, sum, or summary, in the sense of recapz- 
tulation or contents: for what follows is no recapitulation of what pre- 
cedes, but a new topic, exhibiting a different attitude or view of Christ’s 
priesthood. In the preceding chapter, the apostle has treated of the 
superiority of Christ’s priesthood, in respect to duration and succession. 
He has shown, also, that Christ was made priest by the solemnity of an 
oath, while the Levites were not introduced to their office by such a 
solemnity. The priesthood of the latter was liable to continual inter- 
ruption and vicissitude, from the frail and dying state of those who were 
invested with the office of priest; while the perpetuity of Christ’s priestly 
office was never exposed to interruption from causes of this nature. 
Finally, the Jewish priests were themselves not only peccable, but 
peccant men, and needed to offer sacrifices on their own account, as well 
as for the sake of others; while Christ was holy, and perfectly free from 
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all sin and exalted to a glorious state in which he was placed for ever 
beyond the reach of it, so that his sacrifice would endure solely to the 
benefit of sinful men. ‘ 

Thus much the writer has already said, respecting the nature of the 
office conferred on Christ, and his qualifications to discharge the duties 
of it. He now comes, in ch. viii.—x., to the consideration of the duties 
themselves, viz. the nature of the sacrifice which Jesus offers; the place 
where it is offered ;_ the efficacy which it has, to atone for sin; and the 
difference, in regard to all these points, between the sacrifice offered 
by Christ, and that which was presented by the Jewish priests. This 
topic, then, differs from those which were discussed in ch. vil. Kepa- 
Aawyv, therefore, does not mean recapitulation here, although there can 
be no doubt that the word itself is capable of conveying such a sense, 
if the nature of the case demanded it. | 

Moreover, from the circumstances just presented, it is evident that 
what follows is the Kegadawor, principal thing, which belongs to the 
topic of the writer. The dignity of an office, and the particular quali- 
fications of the person who is to be invested with it, are things which 
in their own nature are subordinate to the great end which is to be 
‘accomplished by the office itself. They are only subordinate means 
of bringing about the end of the office; while this end or design 
itself, must, from its own nature, be regarded as the principal thing, 
Kepadavoy. 

"Em roic Neyopevorc, in respect to, &c. That éri often has this sense, 
may be seen in the lexicons. Aeyopévore, present participle passive, 
means, the subjects now spoken upon or discussed. Towidroy apyceped. 
such a priest, viz. as had been described in the preceding chapter ; see 
ch. vii. 26. 

“Oc éxdSioer éy dekh, x. r. X., see on ch. i. 3. ult. It is quite possible, 
that the writer, in using ékaSioe here, may intend tacitly to introduce a 
comparison between Christ as a priest, performing the duties of his 
office, seated on a throne of majesty, and the high priest of the Jews, 
who, in the discharge of all the duties of his function, stood before the 
Lord. But I do not think the point clear enough to be insisted on. 
Thus much is clear, viz. that the writer means to show the very great 
‘difference between Christ and the Jewish high priest, by adverting to 
the fact, that the one is seated on the throne of God in the heavens, 
while the other only ministers on earth, in a temple reared by the hands 
of men, This last idea he proceeds more fully to develop in— 
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Ver, 2. Tév dyiwy derovpyic, a minister of the sanctuary, i. e. of 
the adytum, sanctum sanctorum wap in other words, the high 
priest of the temple above, having access to wp, the holy, or most 
holy place. ‘Ayiwy may also mean, of holy things, i.e. dylwy a&dySe- 
vay, of the truly sacred or holy things in heaven. But I prefer the 
former sense; as the comparison thus becomes more direct with the 
Jewish high priest. Aerovpyoc means, a public minister, qui publicis 
offictis preest, vel. munera publica prestat. Says Ulpian, the Scho- — 
liast upon Demosth. contra Septin., Netrov, éxadovy of wadaol rd dnpd- 
cwv, what was public, the ancients called deirov. The ending -ovpydc¢ 
comes from the verb épyewv, opero, officio fungor. 

Kat rije oxnvig tie a\nSuijc, the true tabernacle, means, that which 
is spiritual, immutable, and eternal in the heavens; and which there- 
fore is called true or real, in distinction from the earthly tabernacle 
that was made by the hands of men, and was of materials earthly 
and.perishable. The tabernacle in heaven is the substance; that on 
earth, the image or type. Hence the former is, by way of distinction, 
properly named aAnSuvfe, i. e. real, or that which truly and* perma- 
nently exists. 

What is intimated by this appellation, is now more fully expressed. 
“Hy énnéevy 6 Kupwc, cal ov« avSpwroc, which the Lord constructed or 
reared, and not man; i. e. the true or heavenly tabernacle is not 
material, was not formed by human architects, but reared by the im- 
mediate power of God. Whether the writer means here to speak of an 
actual heavenly structure, having physical form and location, is a ques- 
tion which will be brought up by ver. 5, below. 

Ver. 3. lag yap apxtepedc ...... Kadiorarar, now every high priest 
is appointed to present oblations and sacrifices ; i.e. it enters into the 
very nature of such an office, that duties of this kind must be performed 
by him who sustains it ; see the original proposition of this subject, in 
ch. v. 1. Adépa, oblations or gifts that were without blood; such as 
the first-fruits of grain, vegetables, &c. Ovaiac, anemals slain for 
sacrifice. Both were presented to God by the priest, who acted as the 
internuniius between Jehovah and the offerer. 

“OSev avaykaiov ...... mpocevéyen, whence, tt is necessary that this 
{high priest] also have some offering to present ; i. e. if Christ be high 
priest, and if such an office is necessarily connected with the duty of 
presenting some offering, then Christ, of course, must present one 
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What the oblation made by Christ is, he tells us more fully in ch. ix. 
11—14. 25. 26. 

Ver. 4. The apostle proceeds to show the reason, why Christ is a 
priest in the tabernacle above, and not in that on earth. Ei pév yap 
HV seceee Owpa, but if he were on earth, then he could not be a priest, 
because there are priests appointed by law, who present oblations 
according to the law. The argument is thus: ‘The Scripture calls 
Christ, tepeve cig rov aidva; but this he could not be on earth, inas- 
much as there are already tepeic there, by divine appointment ; conse- 
quently, he is tepevc in the temple above, and must present his offering 
there. Apa means here oblations of every kind, comprehending the 
same things as d@pa re al Svolac in ver. 3. 

Ver. 5. Oirivec trodetypart ...... éovpaviwy, the same who perform 
service in [that tabernacle which is] a mere copy of the heavenly [sanc- 
tuary.] Compare ver. 2, and ch. ix. 24. ‘Yddstypa means, image, 
effigy, copy, resemblance, imitation ; all designating the idea, that the 
earthly temple stands related to the heavenly one, only as a painting or 
picture’ of any thing does to the object itself. The heavenly oxnvi is 
adnSuvocg ;_ the earthly one, oxcapa. 

Za, shadow, slight and imperfect image, sketch; distinct from 
eikOv, a prcture completed, an accurate resemblance. It is also the cor- 
relate antithesis of cdma, body ; see Col. ii. 17. Xkua I have construed 
as qualifying trodséypart, and rendered both words, mere copy, i. e. I 
have construed them as a Hendiadys. The meaning is, that it is only a 
resemblance, i. e. the earthly tabernacle is but a shadow, a mere imper- 
fect effigy, of the heavenly one. Consequently, the office of priest in 
the latter, is far more elevated than the like office in the former. 

Toy éxovpaviuy, i. e. dyiwy, sanctuary. So in ver. 2, ayiwy etrovp- 
yoo, 1. €. dyiwy [rérwy] Aerouvpydc, a minister of the holy of holies, 
or, of the most holy place. 

KaShe yonudriora ...... dper, for Moses, when about to build the 
tabernacle, was divinely admonished ; ‘‘ See now,” said he, “‘ that thou 
make ali things according to the pattern showed thee in the mount.” 

Xpnparile means, to give oracular responses, or, to make communica- 
tions to men in any supernatural way. It is spoken, actively, of God, 
and not of men. So Phavorinus, ypypariZew, Aéyerar él Oewr' 7d de 
duareyerSa, Ext advSpHrwv. In the passive voice (as here) it means, fo 
receive divine responses or communications, of any kind. 
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_ 'Encredely, to complete, finish, perform, do, make. noi, viz. God 
saith, in Exod. xxv. 40: compare Exod. xxv, 9; xxvi. 303; xxvii. 8. 
Numb. viii. 4, 1 Chron. xxviii. 11.19, Acts vii. 44. The Hebrew word, 
to which rirov here corresponds, is VIAN, model, sketch, delineation, 
form, Tbroc means, model or form here; as it often does. "Opec refers 
to Mount Sinai; for it was during the theophany there, that commu- 
nications were made to Moses on the subject of building the tabernacle ; 
see Exod. xxiv. 18: compare ch. xxv. 9. 40; xxxi. 18; xxxii.1. See 
Excursus XV. 

Ver. 6. Nuvi 0& duapopwrépac rérevye Aetrovpyiac, but now has he 
obtained a service of a more excellent nature; i.e. since he is not a 
priest in the earthly temple, but in the heavenly one, he has an office 
[rdw] diapopwrépa, [so much] more exalted, viz. than that of the Levi- 
tical priests. 

“Oow cal. . . pecirnc, as much more, as the covenant, of which he 
ts the mediator, is superior [to the ancient one,] being sanctioned with 
better promises. dc» must be understood in the clause preceding this, 
viz. xéo@ evadopwrépac, in order to make out the comparison which its 
correlate dow implies, in the latter. NevopoSérnrat, is sanctioned, i. e. is 
promulgated and established with all the solemnity and stability of a 
law. The better promises follow, viz. in ver. 8—13. The imperfection 
of the first covenant, and the perfection of the second, is disclosed 
further, in ch. ix. 9—14; x. 1—22; xiii. 9—14. From these passages 
it appears, that the first covenant promised only external purification, 
and the civil or ecclesiastical pardon of an offender who complied with 
the rites which it enjoined; but under the new covenant, real pardon of 
sin by God is to be obtained, with purification and peace of conscience, 
the hope of eternal life, and union at last with the assembly of the 
redeemed in a better world. 

The sentiment of the apostle, then, in our verse, stands thus: “ The 
office with which Christ is invested as a priest, or his priestly function, 
is as much superior to that of the Levitical priests, as the covenant 
under which he holds his office excels, in the blessings which it pro- 
mises, the covenant introduced by Moses.” 

Ver. 7. Ei yap } rpwrn . . . réaoc, moreover, if that first [covenant] 
had been faultless, then no place for the second would have been 
sought. ‘H mprn, sc. deaShxn, means here, the Jewish dispensation or 
economy. "Apeprroc, without ,ault, free from defect. The meaning is, 
not that the Mosaic economy had positive faults, viz. such things as were 
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palpably wrong or erroneous; but that it did not contain in itself all the 
provision necessary for pardon of sin, and the rendering of the con- 
science peaceful and pure; which the gospel does effect. See on ch. 
vii. 19, and compare ch. ix. 9—14. 23.24; x. 1—3.10—14. The law, 
then, was not réAeoc, i. e. dueumroc; nor was it designed to be any 
thing more than a dispensation preparatory to the gospel. 

*EZnreiro réroc, no room had been sought, or, no provision had been 
made, for a second, i. e. for a new covenant, or, the gospel dispensation. 

Ver. 8. Mepddpevoc yap abroic déyer, but, finding fault [with the first 
covenant,] he says to them, i. e. the Jews, The passage is capable of 
another construction, viz. finding fault with them, i.e. the Jews; in 
which way .a majority of the commentators, with Chrysostom, have 
understood it, Méudouar can undoubtedly govern airotc in the dative ; 
but still I prefer the other construction. The apostle says, “‘ The former 
covenant was not dpepmroc.” He goes on to prove this: but how? by 
quoting a passage from Jer. xxxi. 31—34. But what does this passage 
contain? Méuderar, says the apostle, i. q. peppdperoc zart, i. e. it 
affirms that the law is not dueurroc; for these two words are plainly 
connected as antztheses, by the writer. If so, then peuddpevoc applies 
to d:aSfxn, and not to avroic; and so I understand it. If the ellipsis be 
supplied, it will read, peuddpuevoc abri sc. duaSixn. In such a case, 
avrotc is governed by dé yer. 

In addition to the argument thus drawn from the writer’s purpose, I 
would also suggest, that the whole of Jer. xxxi., which precedes the 
passage quoted, is made up of consolation and promise, instead of 
reproof or finding fault. The imputation of defect, then, must be such 
an imputation, in this case, as is implied in the passage quoted. But in 
this, the declaration that a new covenant should supersede the old one, 
implies, of course, that the old one had failed to accomplish all the 
objects to be desired, i. e. it was defective. 

The apostle evidently understands the passage quoted, as originally 
having respect to the gospel dispensation ; nor can I perceive any good 
reason why it should not be so understood. There is the same objec- 
tion, that any prophecy whatever should be understood as having regard 
to this dispensation, as there would be to this being so understood ; 
consequently, there is sufficient reason why this should be understood 
as the apostle has explained it, unless we reject altogether the idea, 
that any truly prophetic declarations of such a nature can and do 
exist. 
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“Lou jypépae ....-. xauny, behold the days are coming, sath the 
Lord, when I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel and 
with the house of Judah. ’Idov corresponds to the Hebrew May, and 
is used to excite the particular attention of the persons who are addressee 
to any thing or subject. It is Hebraism, and not of classic usage ; at 
_ least not in any measure so fcequently employed in the classics, as by 
the writers of the New Testament. ‘Idov is accented on the ultimate, 
to mark it as an adverd, and to distinguish it from idov 2. aor, imp. of 
the verb cidw. 

“Hyépac epyovrae is equivalent to the Hebrew O'N2 DY», which is 
used indefinitely for any fature period, whether near or remote The 
simple meaning of the expression is, ‘ At some future period I will 
make,” &c. 

"Eat roy oikoy agen Kat émt rov oixoy *lovca, i. q. in Hebrew 
NW mmm MA, i. e. house, family, tribe, or nation of Judah 
and. Ticacl. The meaning is, with all the twelve tribes, i. e. the whole 
of the Hebrew nation. ”Emt ror oikoy, i. q. ext rp oixw, see Wahl’s 
_ Lexicon on ézi, No. 8.a. In the Septuagint, the passage reads, kai 
Siadhoopar 7H oixw "lopajd Kal r@ oixw "Iobda CuaShxny cay. 

AtaSixnv is commonly employed by the LXX., in order to translate 
i¥ga. The general idea of dsaSijxn is, disposition or arrangement of 
any kind, or in regard to any matter; from the verb cuariSnpu, to dis- 
pose of, to arrange. Hence, it is sometimes employed by classic writers, 
in the sense of fadus, compact, or covenant between two parties; but 
not so in the New Testament. Like the Hebrew MA, (to which, 
according to the usus loguendi of the New Testament, it generally cor- 
responds,) it often means law, precept; even particular precept, as in 
Acts vii. 8, the precept of circumcision ; in Rom. ix. 4, ai duadijcar, the 
tables of the law, i. e. the ten commandments ; compare Deut. iv. 13, 
where 1A is explained by DTT NY, the ten commandments ; 
compare also Deut. ix.9. 11. So “Heb; ix. 4, tBurdy tiie Cradijxne, the 
ark which contained the duaShxny, i. e. the two tables of the ten com- 
mandments, (i. q. TT" ma TN, Numb. x, 33;) and afterward, in 
the same verse, at Beads riic duaShene, the [stone] tablets containing 
the ten commandments. The general idea of law, precept, statute, is 
very commonly annexed to 2 in Hebrew, where the Septuagint 
renders it by duaShkn; e. g. Exod. xix. 5, et al. seepe. Both in classic 
authors, and in the New Testament, it has also the meaning of last will, 
testament; e.g. Gal. iii. 15. Heb. ix. 16, 17. 
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“Most frequently of all, is NA in the Old Testament, and ccadhen 
in the New, employed to designate a promise, compact, or agreement 
on the part of God with his people, that, on condition of doing thus 
and so, blessings of such and such a nature shall be bestowed upon 
them. It comes, in this way, very commonly to designate the whole 
Jewish economy, (as we call it,) with its conditions and promises; and 
by the writers of the New Testament it is employed, in a similar way, to 
designate the new economy or dispensation of Christ, with all its con- 
ditions and promised blessings. Thus, 4 mada or zowrn dcadhkn 
means, the Jewish dispensation ; and cau cajun means, the Chris- 
tian dispensation. The idea often annexed by readers to the word cove- 
nant, viz. mutual compact, and a quid pro quo in respect to each of the 
parties, is not the scriptural one. The meaning altogether predominant 
is an arrangement on the part of God in respect to men, in consequence 
of which certain blessings are secured to them by his promise, on con- 
dition that they comply with the demands which he makes, i. e. obey his 
precepts. Acadvjxn, then, embraces both precept and promise ; and may 
be used for either, or for both at the same time, pro re natd; and it 
often is so used in the Old Testament, and also in the New. 

In our text, dcaSheny cawiy means, a new arrangement or disposition 
made by Christ, i. e. one which has, in some respects, new conditions — 
and new promises. 

Ver.9. Ov cara riy dcaSnxny, x. rd. This clause is explanatory of 
the word cauvj}v in the preceding verse. The meaning is, ‘‘ The covenant 
which I will make, at a future period, with the Jewish nation, (i. e. the 
dispensation under which I will place them,) shall be different from that 
which I made, when I brought them out of Egypt.” 

"Ey fj hpéog ériaBopévov pov Tie xewpoc abrwy, Heb. ona PIT Da, 
Xewpdc, in the genitive, is governed by the force of éri in composition 
with AaBopuévov; so ériapPdvew tiie xetpdc, to take by the hand, to 
lead, &c. ’Ekayayeiv, to bring or lead out, sic ro being understood 
before the infinitive here. Both words together mean, assisted or helped 
to come out. ‘This clause is added by the writer, in order to show 
plainly, that he means the duaS#xnv, which was made when Moses led 
the Israelites out of Egypt, through the wilderness, toward Canaan. 

“Ore adroit obk évépevay év rh CvaShen pov, because they did not keep 
my covenant. The Hebrew is, 727 DS YT M377, WR, because 
they violated my covenant, i. e. failed to perform the condiiods on which 
I promised to bestow blessings upon them. The Greek od« évépecray is 
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a version ad sensum, but not ad literam. Mévw or éupévw means, 
among other things, to persevere, to be constant, to continue Jjirm, or 
stedfast in any thing. The Greek expression, od« évéueway is softer 
than VSI; and as ove éueway conveys, for substance, the same idea 
as DiI, we may well suppose it was preferred to a stronger expression 
by the writer of our epistle, while he was addressing himself to his Jew- 
ish brethren. “Ore od« évéyecvay assigns a reason why a new covenant 
was to be made, viz. because the old one is broken, and because it has 
not been kept on the part of the Jews, and will not be kept, therefore a 
new one, on different conditions and with better promises, shall be made. 
K¢yo jpedyoa abroy, Hebrew DI inpya 923N}, (English Version) 
although I was an husband to them ; Gesenius, ‘aeough I was their 
Lord; both according to a sense of bya, which is a usual one. But 
that the Septuagint have given a correct version here, and the apostle 
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properly adopted it in our text, is very probable. The Arabic y Jy 
(2 292), means, to loath, to reject with loathing ; see Castell Lex. on 
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Jz. In this sense, it is probable, 2 Ya i is used in Jer. xxxi. 32, and, 
as some think, in Jer. iii. 14. So Abul Walid, Joseph Kimchi, and. 
Rabbi Tanchum, understood the word in ch. xxxi. 32; and in like 
manner many modern critics. The Greek *uédnoa means, to neglect, 
to disregard, to treat with neglect, and is, (like ob évéueway) a 
softer expression than the corresponding Hebrew one, while it conveys 
for substance the same idea. The Septuagint, in their rendering of 
pal nya appear to have preserved an ancient meaning of the word 
bya, the correctness of which the Arabic is a pledge for, at the present 
time. 

The disregarding, or treating with neglect (ijédeoa,) here spoken 
of, has reference to the various punishments inflicted upon Israel for 
their wickedness, instead of the blessings which they would have re- 
ceived, had they been obedient. 

Ver. 10. “Orc airn 4 dvadinn . . . Ktptoc, but this ts the covenant 
which I will make with the house of Israel, after those days, saith 
the Lord. “Ort but, so the Hebrew %3D, Ps. xliv. 23; cxxx. 4. Job 
xiv. 16, al. The Lexicons are imperfect in regard to this word, Ot 
Iopand, house of Israel in this verse means, the Jews in general, the 
Israelitish nation, for so the whole nation is often named, in the Old 
Testament and in the New. 

Adovg vomoug pov ele THY Ovdvoray avroy, I will put my laws upon their 
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mind, Hebrew Dap. For didovg, the Septuagint has ddove dwaw, 
meaning, I suppose, deeply infix. This sense of déSwpe comes from the 
Hebrew 3; see Wahl on didwpr, No. 8.  Ardove, like the present 
participle in Hebrew, is used for the future dew. To place or put 
laws upon their minds, of course means to inscribe or engrave them, 
as it were, i. e. deeply to infix them. Kal ért xcapdiag airay Exvypdw 
avrove, and I will enyrave them upon their hearts, or, inscribe them 
upon their hearts ; an expression parallel to the preceding, and of the 
same import. The meaning of both is, I will give them a lasting spirit 
of obedience to my laws, so that they will no more violate them as they 
have done; i. e. the new covenant shall be distinguished from the old, 
by a higher and more permanent spirit of obedience in those who live 
under it. 

Kal goopat diroic - . . Aadv, and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people; i.e. I will grant them peculiar protection and 
blessings, and they shall be peculiarly obedient and devoted to me. 
Compare Rev. xxi. 3, 4.7. Zech. vill. 8. For the meaning of the 
Hebrew idiom, eic Oedy and cic adv, see on Heb. i. 5. 

Ver. 11. Kal ob pu) duddbovow .... Kipov, no one shall teach his own 
fellow-citizen, nor any one his brother, saying, Know the Lord. For 
rov woXéirny, Various manuscripts and editions have roy zAnolov. The 
original Hebrew is, WN Ty 719)" RD) YR DN ORV T DR which, 
interpreted agreeably to a well-known Hebrew idiom, means simply, 
one shall not teach another ; for WN and Y as well as WN and YIN 
simply denote each other, or one another, when thus coupled together. 
Tov rodirny, in our text, corresponds to the Hebrew 7%; and this 
word the Septuagint almost always render by maies “This is the 
ground, probably, why the reading wAnoioy has been preferred by Ben- 
gel, Carpzoff, and some other critics. But zoXérny is in the best manu- 
scripts; and Wetstein, Griesbach, Matthiee, Rosenmiiller, Knapp, Hein- 
richs, Tittmann, and others, prefer it. The Septuagint, moreover, ren- 
der Y") by wodirnc, in Prov. xi. 9; xxiv. 28. Whether, however 7)e- 
gioy.or rohirny be adopted, the sense is not changed. The meaning 
of the whole phrase, is simply what the Hebrew idiom allows it to 
signify, viz. “‘ One shall have no need to teach another.” The repe- 
tition of the sentiment, by roy mohirny abrod and roy adedgov abrod, 
belongs merely to the poetic parallelism of the original Hebrew, which 
expresses the same thought in two different ways, as is constantly com 
by the Bponymons parallelisms of the Old Testament, 
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“Ore wavreg . . . peyarov alvay, yor all shall know me, from tie 
leust to the greatest, i.e. all of whatever rank or condition, high or 
low, rich or poor—all classes of people, shail have a knowledge of God. 
Mcxpot and peyddov here refer to condition, rather than age. 

The writer does not mean that religious instruction will be altogether 
superseded, when the happy period arrives of which he speaks; but 
that, inasmuch as the laws of God will be infixed upon the hearts of 
his people, and engraven upon their minds, none will be ignorant, as 
in former times, of his true character and the requirements of his law. 
The words are not to be urged to a literal explanation. The meaning 
of the whole plainly is, that the knowledge of true religion, or of God, 
should become universal, under the new covenant, so that no one might 
be found, who could properly be addressed as knowing nothing of the 
true God. The implication, moreover, contained in this, is, that under 
the old covenant many had been thus ignorant; a fact highly credible, 
considering the frequent lapses of the Jews into a state of idolatry. 

Ver. 12. “Ore thewe Ecopar ... Ere, for I will be merciful in respect to 
their iniquities, and their sins and their transgressions will I remember 
no more. “IXewe, propitious, mild, clement, governs the dative raic 
aducatc, and (like n>oN to which it corresponds) designates the idea of 
readzness to pardon, or, to deal mildly with offenders. 

Tév avopiey abroy is not in the Hebrew, nor in the common Septuagint, 
nor Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic. The Hebrew has only onNen?. 
to which réy dpapriy abrév answers, in our text. It is difficult, or rather 
impossible, now to determine whether réyv avouiey abréy was originally 
inserted by the writer of our epistle, or crept in afterwards from some 
edition of the Septuagint which contained it. But whether it be 
admitted or excluded, it makes no difference in the sentiment of the 
passage ; the first clause of which is the first member of a poetic parallel- 
ism, to which the second clause corresponds, echoing the same senti- 
ment. “INewe evar rate dduccatc means, to be forgiving, ready to pardon ; 
and ob prynaPijvar rey dvopudy means, to pass sins by unpunished, to treat 
offenders as though their sins were forgotten. The expression applied to 
God, is altogether anthropopathic ; but so are most other expressions 
which speak of him as acting in relation to such subjects. 

Thus far the quotation from Jeremiah, in order to prove that a new 
covenant, better than the Mosaic one, was to be made with the people of 
God. The writer now adds, as a comment on what he had quoted. - 
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Ver. 13. "Ey r@ deve... . Tp@rny, in saying a new [covenant,]| he 
represents the first [covenant] as old. Of course, if a new one is to 
take the place of the former one, the former is considered as obsolete. 
Tlexadaiwxe, like the Hebrew Piel and Hiphil, means to represent a thing 
as old, or, as superannuated ; for in no other sense did the words just 
quoted make the former covenant old. 

Now follows the deduction of the apostle from this. Td dé radatov- 
pevov.... adariopov, now that which has become old, and is advancing 
in age, is near to dissolution. Iahacdw is more usually applied to things, 
and ynpdcxw to persons. The use of two synonymous words here, serves 
merely to strengthen the representation, and is equivalent to saying, 
‘«‘ That which is very old.” 

’Aganopod, literally, disappearing, vanishing. Applied to a law or 
dispensation, it means abolition or abrogation. The argument of the 
writer is thus: ‘‘ What is very old is near dissolution ;” but the prophet 
Jeremiah has represented the former covenant as reradawovpévny ; 
therefore it is near dissolution, or, it is about to be dissolved or 
abrogated. 


CHAPTER IX. 


For an illustration of the course of thought and reasoning in this 
chapter, see above, p. 351, seq. 

Ver. 1. Eiye pev odk” kal } mpwrn . . . Koopuxdv, moreover, the Jirst 
[covenant] also had ordinances of service and a sanctuary of a worldly 
nature. Ody, a sign of transition here, for a new subject is introduced. 
The force of cat here, is not easily described. I join it with ciye thus, 
“‘ Besides what I have said about the first covenant, let me add, that 
eixe kal, ct also had ordinances,” &c. ll three particles, pév ody 
xal, might be rendered, and besides, and further, and I may add, &c. ; 
but I prefer the manner in which I have rendered them. As to yey, it 
is the mere’ sign of protasis ; see below, on ver. 11. 

‘H rporn, i, e. duaShen, compare ch. vill. 6, 7,13; not 4 rpmrn oxnyh, 
as some critics have supposed. 

Atcampara Narpeiac Means, a service arranged, conducted, by rules 
or ordinances. <Aarpeia designates the public service of the temple ot 
tabernacle; and duampara, the rules or precepts which regulated’ it. 
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Aywy usually means sanctuary or holy place, in a general sense, and 
80 it may be taken here, viz. for the whole temple. But it may also 
be understood, as referring to that spacious apartment of the temple, 
in which the various articles of sacred furniture were placed that are 
immediately mentioned, which, however, is called by the writer, éy.a, 
in ver. 2. If it be the same as &ya, it is distinguished from aya 
iyiwy, in the third verse; which means the apartment behind the veil, 
where the ark, &c. were deposited. Koopuxdy (from kdopoc) means, 
_ pertaining to this world, of a terrestial nature, i. e. material, the 
opposite of ob xetporoinroy in ch. ix. 11, 24, and i. q. yetporotnroy ; the 
opposite also, of ‘Iepovoadhu érovpdveoc, ch. xii. 22; compare Rev. 
xxi. 2. Some critics have explained koopuxdy by formosum, illustre, 
because xéopoc sometimes signifies ornatus,elegantia. But the adjective 
which designates the meaning correspondent with these significations, 
is Koopuos, and not coopexdg. 

Ver. 2. Lxnrvy yap ... mpern, for an outer tabernacle was con- 
structed. Xxnv) evidently means here, only one apartment of the tepor 
or sacred building ; compare ver. 3, where another cxnyy is described. 
‘H wpwrn means, that which first presents itself, viz. to the worship- 
per as he enters the outer court of the building; therefore outer oxnyi) 
or apartment, the most holy place being the zmzer one. We might 
expect, according to the rules Jaid down by grammarians concerning 
the Greek article, that either oxnv) would have the article, or mpory 
would omit it. Constructions, however, of the same kind as oxy) 4 
mpwrn are frequent in the New Testament; e. g. Rom. ii. 9. dySpdov 
Tov épyazopévov; ch. ii. 14, 29vn re... ph Exovra; ch. v. 5, wvedpa- 
roc dytov Tov SoSévroc. See Rom. viii. 33, 34. 1 Cor. ii. 7. Gal. iii. 21. 
1 Thess. i. 10. 1 Tim. vi. 13. 2 Tim. i. 8, 9.14. Heb. vi. 7, &c. See 
Gersdorf’s Beitrage, p. 355, seq. It happens in this case, (as in regard 
to most of the definite rules laid down about the use of the Greek 
article,) that investigation shows the principle assumed to be by no 
means uniform, and that the Greek writers were less regular in regard 
to this matter, than the grammarians would fain have us believe. For 
the dimensions, &c. of the various oxnval, or apartments of the temple, 
see 1 Kings vi. 

"Ey jj ij re Auyxvia «2... dprwy, in which [apartment] was the sukalé- 
stick, and the table, and the show-bread. For a description of the 
candlestick, see Exod. xxv. 31—39; xxxvii. 17—24. The Hebrew 
word answering to Avyxria, is TTD. The rpdmeZa is described in 
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Exod. xxv. 23—39. The design of the table was, that the bread which 
was consecrated to the Lord might be placed upon it. T[pdSnatg rev 
dprwyv, the exhibition of the bread, viz. before Jehovah, is described 
in Exod. xxv. 30, and Ley. xxiv. 5—9. The earlier Hebrew name 
was O5i7 pm?, presence-bread. It is also called on? TY, and 
no2yan ond, fe arrangement of bread, or, the bread ‘arranged, in 
reference to the manner in which it was exhibited upon the table; see 
Ley. xxiv. 5, 6. 

The altar of incense is omitted in this catalogue of sacred utensils ; 
as it is omitted in the draft for building the tabernacle by Moses, in 
Exod. xxv. But it is mentioned in Exod. xxx. 1, and xxxvii. 25—28 ; 
xxxv. 15. So also the altar of burnt-offering is omitted, in Exod. xxv. 
although it is mentioned in Exod. xxxv. 16; xxxviii. 1; and many 
other utensils of the tabernacle also are omitted in Exod xxv. which are 
mentioned in Exod. xxxv. Our author expressly says (ch. ix. 5,) that 
he shall not attempt to mention all the particulars of the sacred 
apparatus for the temple service. 

“Hrig A€yerae a&yva, which is called &ya, 1. e. up, WIP, the 
holy place, the sanctuary ; a different apartment in the ‘epoy or wane 
enclosure, from the &y.a dyfwy mentioned in ver. 3. “Aya in our text, 
is plural ; for the singular feminine is written ayia, (with the accent on 
the penult.,) not &ya. The writer means to say that 4 oxnyiy mpdrn; 
the outer apartment, of the temple, was called aya. The plural is 
used here in order to designate one apartment in the temple, just as 
itis in @ya ayiwy (not ayia dyiwy,) ver. 3; and both are conformed 
to a usage that is common in Hebrew, which not unfrequently employs 
the plural to designate the sanctuary. E. g. Ps. Ixxiii. 17, ONT WAPI, 
i.e. &yra Ocod. Ps. Ixvill. 36, PUI, @yut cov. Ley. xxi. 23, 
WTP ID, ayia prov, &c. 

Ver. 3. Mera 38 7d devrepov kararéracpa, and behind the second veil. 
A description of this veil is given, in Exod. xxvi. 31—33; xxxvi. 35, 
36. As the inner veil is here called detrepov, the necessary implication 
is, that there was a zpdroy also, and accordingly we find it described 
in Exod. xxvi. 36, 37; and Exod. xxxvi. 37, 38. The Hebrew name 
of the inner veil (which separated the most holy place from the ayia 
or common sanctuary,) is np, as given in Exod. xxvi. 31—33, and 
in the corresponding Exod. xxxvi. "35, 36; also Lev. xvi.2. The Hebrew 
name of the outer veil, which served as a door for the tabernacle, i, e. 
which covered the entrance passage to the first ayvoy, is OID, The former 
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is called xaraméracua by the Septuagint, (as the apostle calls it in our 
text.) in Exod. xxvi. 31. 33. Lev. xvi. 2. Exod. xxxvi. 35, and alse 
by the evangelists, Matt. xxvii. 58. Mark xv. 38. The latter, both 
Kararéracpa and éxioragrpoy, in the passages connected with those just 
cited. There was a third external covering or curtain for the taber- 
nacle, (called my my, in Exod. xxvi. 1, 2. seq.,) which Dindorf 
says was a third veil; ‘but feiueke manifestly, Paul does not reckon 
to be such; nor Moses, in the passages above cited. 

LKnv} h Aeyopévyn ayia ayiwy, the apartment which ts called the holy 
of holies, i.e. the most holy place, i, q. OUWIPT WTP, a common 
form of expression in Hebrew, in order to denote intensity. In regard 
to 9 Aeyopuévn, after oxnyy without the article, see on 4 zpwrn above. 
Kareoxevacdn is understood after oxnv); see in ver. 2, where it is 
expressed. The inner sanctuary was called most holy, because there 
was the ark of the covenant, the mercy seat, &c.; and there the pre- 
sence of Jehovah, (which the Jews in later times called MIU, ) 
was peculiarly manifested, so that this was regarded as his particular 
dwelling place, My, 

Ver. 4. Xpvooty txoura Supuarhpwor, containing the golden censer. 
See Excursus XVI. 

Kal rijv xiBwrov .... xpvolw, and the ark of the covenant, covered 
onevery part with gold. KiPBwrde was a coffer or chest, made of 
wood, and covered with lamine of gold; a description of which is 
given in Exod. xxv. 1O—16; xxxvii.1—5. It is called the ark of 
the covenant, because in it were deposited the two tables of the cove- 
nant, (an, see on cuaSh«ny in ch. viii, 8. and compare Deut. iv. 13; 
ix. 9.11;) which tables are also called the two tables of testimony | 
i. e. of statutes, DW, nn? Ww Exod. xxxi. 18. Both the terms 
v2 and MY plainly - eau? fous: statutes, or precepts, in this case, 
and both refer principally to the ten commandments; see | Kings 
viii. 9, and Deut. x. 1—5. 2 Chron. v. 10; vi. 11. 

"Ey ij ordpvoc ypvom txovoa 7d pavvd, in which [ark] was a golden 
pot containing the manna. The fact to which this alludes, is described 
in Exod. xvi. 32—34; where the ordpyoc is called simply DISS: 
that is, pot, urn, vessel for safe keeping. Nothing is said, in- 
deed, of its being golden in the Hebrew; but the Septuagint render 
N33, by orapvoy xpvoovv. Of the fact that it was so, no one will be 
Siecced to doubt, who reads a description of the furniture of the 
most holy place, and finds that almost every thing within it was either 
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pure gold, or was overlaid with gold: e. g. the ark, Exod. xxv. 11; 
the mercy-seat, ch. xxv. 17; the cherubim, ch. xxv. 18; the pillars 
and hooks for the veil that separated the inner sanctuary from the 
other, ch. xxxvi. 31, 32. Who now can rationally suppose, that the 
urn containing manna, and the censer used on the great day of atone- 
ment, were not also golden? See Excursus XVII. 

Méyvva; see on this word, Rosenmiiller, on Exod. xvi. 15; where the 
various derivations of the word are considered; the various species of 
manna described; and the fact shown, that the supply of this food 
for the Israelites. in the wilderness, was understood, by the writer of 
the narration in Exodus, to be miraculous. 

Kat. paQdoc "Aapoy 4 Bracrhoaca, and the rod of Aaron which 
budded. See. Numb. xvii. I—10, and what is said respecting this rod 
and the pot of manna, in Excursus XVII. 

Kat ai mddxee ric duadhxne, the tables of the covenant, means the 
stone tablets on which the ten. commandments were inscribed, and 
which were deposited in the ark, Exod. xxxi. 88; xxxii. 16; xxxiv. 28, 
where the words of the covenant are expressly said to be the ten 
commandments ; Deut. x. 1, 2. 1 Kings vii. 9, 2 Chron. v. 10. The 
writer asserts, therefore, that the pot of manna, the rod of Aaron, and 
the two stone tablets on which the ten commandments were inscribed, 
were all laid up originally in, the cPwrdc. 

Ver. 5. ‘Yrepavw O& abrije yepouBip .... 76 ihkaorhpiov, and over it 
[the ark]: were splendid cherubim, which overshadowed. the covering 
of the ark. See the description of the cherubim in. Exod. xxv. 18—20. 
1 Kings viii, 6, 7. 1 Chron. xxviii. 18. That cherubim, were symbo- 
lical. images or representations, is. quite plain from, comparing the 
various descriptions given of them in different passages: of scripture ; 
e. g. Exod. xxv. 18—20; xxvi. 31. 1 Kings vi. 23—39. 32; and 
Ezek, i, and x. particularly ch. x. 20—22. I understand the word 
ddéne as referring to the splendour of these symbolical figures, which 
were covered with gold throughout, Exod. xxv. 18—20. 1 Kings. vi. 28. 
Some understand dééj¢ of the glory which was displayed under and 
around: them; to which they suppose a reference tobe made in Ps. 
Ixxx. 1}, [2:] 

Karaoxidéovra refers. to. the outstretched wings of the cherubim over 
the itaorhptoy, as described: in the passages above quoted, ‘IAaor#jpior 
here means, the lid or covering of the «Pwric, which was pure gold, 
Exod. xxv. 17, 21. In Hebrew it is called "153, which the LXX. 
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have rendered ikaorfpwy in Exod. xxv. 17, 21. As “DD means, te 
lover sin, i. e. to make atonement for it, so nbd may very naturally 
be rendered itaorfpuor, since it was by sprinkling blood upon this tAae- 
ther, by the high priest, that atonement was made, Lev. xvi. 14. 
‘IAaoriptoy, understood in reference to this, might be translated, the 
place or instrument of propitiation, or (with our English translators) 
mercy-seat. It was over this that the divine glory was seen, i.e. a 
supernatural, excessive brightness ; and hence God was supposed to be 
seated on it, as his throne, and from it to dispense his mercy, when 
atonement was made for the sins of the people, by sprinkling it with 
blood. Hence our appellation, mercy-seat. 

Ilept dy .... pépoc, respecting which things, it is not my present 
design to speak with particularity. “*Qy here refers to the various 
articles of sacred furniture, which he had just been mentioning. He 
means to say, that a particular description of these, and of all the 
various utensils of the sanctuary, is not what he intends to give; i.e. 
he shall content himself with merely having suggested those which were 
already named. 

Ver. 6. Totrwy dé otrw karacxevacpévwy, now these things being thus 
prepared. Karacxevdgw is also, to build or construct. But in our 
phrase it means more. It designates not only the fabrication of the 
various utensils above named, but the adaptation of them to their respect~ 
ive purposes, and the arrangement of them in the order which the rites 
of the sanctuary required. 

Eic pév riv mpwrny . . . émeredovyrec, the priests, performing the 
services, entered continually into the outer tabernacle. Wpodrny, that 
which is first approached, i. e. outer, as in ver. 2 above. Aarpelac, 
public religious services; see on ver. 1, above. Acaravroc, every 
day, without intermission, constantly and often. This the priest did, 
to make the morning and evening oblations and sacrifices; and also to 
present the private offerings of individuals. Mev is the usual sign of 
the protasis of a sentence here; to which oe, in the apodosis, ver. 7, 
corresponds. Mey, in such a case, is incapable of a translation that 
‘corresponds with its use in the original. It is easy to see, that there 
is not only a correspondence between the two parts of the sentence 
above mentioned, but also an antithesis between them. 

Ver. 7. Eic 0€ ry devrépay .... 6 apxrepere, but into the second [viz 
oxyvyy, tabernacle, apartment,| the high priest only fentered,] once on 
a year; compare Lev. xvi. 2. Aevrépay implies OKNVNY "Arai means 
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either simply once, as &ra& cai dic, once and again; or it means once 
only, once for all; which is the meaning of it here, and in several 
other passages of this epistle. Tov éavrov is the genitive of time : 
the genitive being commonly used in order to designate the time when 
or how often. On the great day of atonement, it appears that the 
high priest went thrice into the inner sanctuary, Lev. xvi. 12. 14, 15; 
to which may be added once more, in order to bring out the golden 
censer; which accords well with the Jewish tradition, viz. that the 
high priest entered the sanctuary four times, on the great day of 
expiation. 

Ov xwple aiparoc, not without blood. See Lev. xvi. 14, 15, by which 
it appears, that the blood of a young bullock, Lev. xvi. 3, and of a 
goat, was brought into the most holy place, by the high priest, on the 
great day of atonement, and there sprinkled seven times upon the 
mercy-seat and before it. 

“O mpoopeper .... ayvonuarwy, which he presented for his own sins, 
and for those of the people. See Lev. xvi. 6. 11. 14—16. Tpoagépec 
designates the act of presenting the blood before the Lord, as indi- 
cated in Lev. xvi. 14—16. That the priest was to make atonement 
for himself, as well as for the people, is expressly declared in the verses 
above referred to. ’Ayvonyarwy Wahl renders, sins of ignorance. But 
plainly it is not necessarily limited to this confined sense. It means, 
fault, error, sin, generally considered. So in Judith v. 20. Sirach 
xxill. 2; li. 19. Tobit iii. 3. 1 Macc. xiii. 39. The LXX. have some- 
times used it to express the Hebrew Maw, from MW, to err. In 
Leys iven23 13.22. 27, sins MIWA, shaun presipiianeas are men- 
tioned, and atonement is directed to be made for them, by sprinkling 
blood before the mercy-seat, Lev. iv. 6.17. But this mode of making 
atonement, and this limitation of the kind of offences for which it was 
to be made in this peculiar way, seem to have been afterwards changed, 
and limited in a different way, on the occasion of the death of the 
sons of Aaron, Lev. x. 1, 2; xvi. 1,2. It would seem, from Ley. iv., 
as if the sins 72]W2 had a special atonement made for them, in the 
inner sanctuary, without limitation as to the number of times that the 
high priest might go there. But Lev. xvi. 2, restricted this custom; so 
that atonement for sin of any kind was made, before the mercy-seat, 
only once in a year, agreeably to Exod, xxx. 10. 

Ver. 8." Totro dndotvroc . . . ddd¥, the Holy Spirit signifying by 
this, that the way to the most holy place was not yet laid open. The 
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Holy Spirit here mentioned, is that Spirit which guided the ancient 
prophets ; which taught Moses what arrangements to make for the 
service of God; and which signified, by these arrangements, what the 
apostle here affirms. Totro I construe with du understood, viz. by 
this ; so Ernesti and Dindorf, his rebus ; Storr, wodurch, whereby. 

Ti rév &yiwy dddv means, the way to the heavenly or upper sanctu 
ary. Through Jesus only, Jews and Gentiles have free access, at all 
times, to the mercy-seat of heaven: compare Eph. ii. 18. Heb. iv. 16 
This way was before obstructed by numerous ceremonial rites, and 
limited as to times and persons. Of necessity such was the case. 

"Ert tig mparTnge oKnviic éxobone ordow, while the first tabernacle had 
a standing; 1. e. so long as the Jewish dispensation lasted. Tpdrne 
oxnvitc is here used, in the general or unlimited sense, for the tabernacle 
or temple, with its services. 

Ver. 9. “Hree mapafiod} «2+. Tov éveornxdra, which [has been] a 
type down to the present time. Tapafod means, symbol, similitude, 
tmage, 1. e. symbolical representation of any thing; which is also the 
meaning of rizoc. But in the English language, type is used not for 
similitude merely, but for something, under the ancient covenant, which 
was specially designed, on the part of God, to be a symbol of some 
person or event that was to exist or take place under the new one. 
Here, the preceding verse shows that the ancient tabernacle or temple 
was designed by the Holy Spirit to be a symbol, expressive of some 
important truths that had relation to the New Testament dispensation. 
Of course, the rendering of rapaj3od} by type, is appropriate to ex- 
press the idea intended to be conveyed by the writer. Eig rov éveornxdra 
down to the present time ; cic, ad, usque ad: see Wahl on éic, 2. a. 

Kad’ dy dépa ...+ Aarpevorvra, in which both oblations and sacri- 
fices are presented, that cannot fully accomplish what is needed for 
the worshipper, in respect to his conscience. Ka’ dv, in which, during 
which, viz. time ; see Wahl on cara, No. 2. Adpa re cal Svoiac means, 
offerings of every kind, which were presented to God. For rededoar, 
see on reXetworc, ch. vii. 11. The meaning is, “To render the mind of 
the worshipper secure of pardon for sin, and to produce that quiet 
which was connected with a well-grounded persuasion of this, and that 
moral purification which must accompany it.” We haye no one word 
to express all this in English. I have come as near to it as I am able 
to do, in the version which I have given. 

The whole verse shows very plainly, that our epistle was written while 
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the temple rites were still practised ; consequently, before A. D. 70. 
But by the phrase, roy Kalpoy Toy évyeoTnKora, the writer particularly 
alludes to the age then present, in which the new or Christian dispen- 
sation had begun. The whole sentence is as much as to say, “ The 
Jewish ritual, from the commencement of it down to the present 
moment, has never been, and still is not, any thmg more than a type 
of the Christian dispensation, which has already commenced. All its 
oblations and sacrifices were ineffectual, as to removing the penalty due 
to sin in the sight of heaven, or procuring real peace of conscience. 

Ver. 10. Mévov éxt Bpwpace . . . émuxeipeva, the ordinances of an 
external nature had respect only to meats, and drinks, and divers 
ablutions, enjoined until the time of reformation. A passage very 
difficult in respect to its grammatical construction. Many writers have 
referred ducanpara to the dépa cat Svoiac, mentioned in the preceding 
verse; and then have found difficulty enough, (as well they might,) 
in accounting for it, how oblautions and sacrifices could consist in meats, 
and drinks, and various ablutions. To me it seems quite evident, 
that ver. 10 is designed to signify something additional to that which 
is mentioned in ver, 9; although the construction is asyndic, i. e. cai 
is omitted before pdvov. “Ent Bowpace.... Barriopoic, 1 understand 
as a clause qualifying duampara, i. e, itstands in the place of an 
adjective designating wherein the diwcarmpara consisted; while capxoc 
supplies the place of another adjective, denoting to what the duaamwpara 
had relation, viz. to the flesh or external part of man. Meats and 
drinks have respect to that which was clean and unclean, under the 
Jewish dispensation ; and not (as some critics interpret the words) to 
the meats and drinks offered to the Lord. Most evidently, Barriapoitc 
refers to the ceremonial ablutions of the Jews, which had respect to 
external purification; and Bpwpacr cai mépace seem plainly to respect 
the same kind of purity. Besides, all this agrees perfectly with the 
scope of the writer. He had denied that the penalty, due to sin in 
the sight of God, could be removed by any of the temple offerings, 
ver. 9; and in this verse he denies that the moral expiation required 
could be effected by any or all of the rites pertaining to external 
purification. Consequently, there was, according to him, nothing in 
the Jewish ritual, which could effect an atonement such as the sinner 
needed. 

Méypr Karpov duptwoewe éruxelpera, sc. oar. This clause, many 
interpreters have placed first in order in the verse, in the translations 
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which they have made; but this is unnecessary. It must be admitted, 
that the construction in this case is very difficult, and far from being 
clear. The intention of the writer seems to be the best guide; for, 
interpret as you please, the grammatical difficulties are about the same. 
I regard the whole in this simple light. Ver. 8 and 9 mention the 
tabernacle, (which of course includes the temple, for the latter was 
only a substitute of the former,) and declare that the same, with all its 
apparatus and. rites connected with it, was only a mwapa/jody, i. e. a 
symbol of something real and ultimate, under the new dispensation. 
Two particulars, or rather, two classes of things, belonging to the 
ancient ritual, now seem to strike the writer’s mind. First, the cépa 
kat Svota offered to God, ver.9; and secondly, the various meats 
and drinks, distinguished into.clean and unclean, to which men under 
the Levitical law must have respect, and the divers ablutions which they 
must practise. ‘‘The ordinances pertaining to the flesh,” says he, 
“‘ which respect only meats and diinks, and divers ablutions, are im- 
posed until the time of reformation,” i. e. they are all of a temporary 
nature, and therefore are plainly to be abolished. I regard the last 
part of this affirmation, viz. that which asserts the temporary nature, 
(and therefore madequate) nature of meats and drinks and ablutions, 
as corresponding with the po) dvvdmevac care cvveidnow redewour Tov 
Aarpevorvra of the ninth verse. Thus, both together declare the inade- 
quacy and temporary nature of the ancient ritual, and lead the mind of 
the reader to expect a new one; which the writer goes on immediately 
to propose, in ver. 11. 

Those who have referred duauwpara ercxeipeva to Cwpa Kat Sucia, have 
been greatly perplexed in adjusting the reading of the word érceiyeva ; 
for in ver. 9, we have duvdépevar (feminine) referring to Svcia. They pro- 
pose that we should either read duvdpe VdI—ETUKEL MEV EL, or else Curd peva— 
émucetueva, SO as to make them agree. But all this difficulty arises from 
connecting dcapara with that to which it does not belong; as we 
have seen above. 

Most Codices and Versions read ducapaor, instead of Sucaopara 
but the latter is preferred by Knapp and others, and admitted to be of 
equal, or nearly equal, authority by Griesbach ; and it seems to me to 
make better sense, and to afford a more easy construction , than SuK ALO PLT 

Karpod dwopSacewe plainly means, the time of the gospel dispensation, 
called xpdovwy amroxardoracewc, in Acts iii, 21. Compare Mal. iii. 1; 
me 6% Tsay ixvi. 22 3 Txv. 179 lis 16, 
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Thus much for the description of the earthly tabernacle and its sacred utensils, ioge- 
ther with an exhibition of the inefficacy of the whole in respect to meeting the wants of sin~ 
ners, and also an avowal of their temporary nature, They were intended only as the 
introduction to a new and better dispensation. Méy, in ver.11,is the sign of protasts, 
and is the correlate of 5 in ver. 10, where the apodosis begins. All that follows ver. 1, 
on to ver. 10, is only a particular description of what is mentioned in general terms 
in ver. 1, and is subjoined for the sake of illustration and impression, Ver. 10 is 
plainly the sequel to ver. 1, and nearly related to it. 

The writer now proceeds to shew, that the tabernacle in which Christ officiates, is 
od xeporoinroc not Koopuxdc, like that of the Jews. The antithesis between the old 
and new tabernacles, their services, and the respective efficacy of them, is carried on, 
by the apostle, through the remainder of chap. ix. and down to chap. x. 19. 


Ver. 11. Xpuarde oe TapayEevouevog . . « ayaServ, but Christ being 
come, the high priest of future blessings. Xptordg . . . mapayevdpevog 
is nominative to the verb eio#Ae in ver. 12. 

"Apxtepeve ty pedrdévrwy ayadéry, literally, a high priest of good 
things future, i.e. of future blessings. The meaning is, plainly, ‘‘ The 
high priest, who procures future blessings.” The principle of interpre- 
tation is the same that is adopted in such phrases as the following: viz. 
the God of peace, i. e. who procures or bestows peace; the God of: con- 
solation, i. e. who bestows consolation; the God of grace, i. e. who 
bestows grace ; dproe rijc Cwifc, i. q. dproc tiv Zwiy diwove, &c. Christ is 
here called, the high priest who procures future blessings, by way of 
comparison with the Jewish high priest, who was peairne (ch. vill. 6,) or 
évyyvoe (ch. vii. 22,) between God and the people, and was the medium 
through which blessings were procured from God. 

Ava rijg pelfovog . . . Tij¢ kricewc, through a greater and more perfect 
temple, not made with hands, that is, not of this [material] creation. 
«nvm here, as in ver. 2, most probably means, the outer apartment or_ 
court only of the heavenly temple. So we must understand it, if we 
render da through, as the best commentators and lexicographers do, in 
this case. But to give it material form and shape, would be nothing 
less than to make it xecporoinrog; although the writer of our epistle 
expressly says, “it is ob yewporoinroc.” It is unnecessary, then, to 
inquire precisely what there is, in the heavenly world, which constituted, 
materialiter, this greater and more perfect outer sanctuary, through 
which Jesus passed, when ¢iof\Sev épanat cic ra dyin, ver. 12. The 
comparison is made with the high priest of the Jews, who passed through 
ihe outer sanctuary, when he entered into the inner one, upon the great 
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day of atonement. The probability is, that the writer compared, in hie 
own mind, the visible heavens, (through which Jesus passed in his ascen- 
sion on high, (ch. iv. 14; vi. 20; viii. 1, 2,) with the veil which sepa- 
rated the outer sanctuary of the Jewish temple from the inner one; the 
clouds or sky, (which conceal the temple above fromi our view,) being 
resembled to the veil of the inner temple. Be this as it may, he expli- 
citly declares that he does not mean a material sanctuary, visible to the 
natural eye, and corresponding in this respect to that upon the earth ; 
for he says, it was ob yewporoinrog. And lest this should not be suffi- 
cient to prevent misapprehension, he adds, od raérne rife kricewe, i. e. not 
of the visible material creation, or, not (like this creation) visible and 
material ; which is plainly implied by rare. 

The version of dua by Dr. Schulz, (vermoge, by virtue of,) I am not 
able to comprehend. In what sense can it be said, that Christ, efo#ASev 
éparaé ic ra Ayia, aiwviay NiITpwowy evpapevoc, BY VIRTUE OF a greater 
and more perfect tabernacle, that was not material? which is the same 
as to say, ‘‘ He entered into the adytum of the tabernacle above, by 
virtue of the same tabernacle.” Ido not aver that this has no mean- 
ing; but I readily confess my inability to discover what the meaning is. 
It would be well for Dr. Schulz, who has appended so many interroga- 
tion and exclamation points, to extracts made by him from Storr’s 
version of our epistle, and from his notes upon it, to defend, or at least 
explain, such a version as that which gives occasion to these remarks. 

There is, indeed, another construction of dca, in this case, which, if it 
might be applied, would give a meaning that is tolerable. Ava is often 
put before the genitive of a noun which indicates the manner, or the 
circumstances, in which any thing exists, or takes place, or is effected ; 
as all the lexicons will show. In 2 Cor. v. 10, the apostle says, ‘“‘ We 
must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, in order that every 
one may receive, 7& Out owparoc, [according to] the things done IN the 
body.” But, strictly considered, ova does not signify place here; for 
dua o@paroc means, in a corporeal condition. Now, if we render the 
phrase in Heb. ix. 11, thus, im a greater and more perfect temple, we 
make d.a’indicate the place where simply. To render it thus, I find no 
sufficient authority; for d.a is used only to denote the place through 
which, or by which one passes. See Wahl, oa I. 1. a. And besides, 
the circumstunces which attended Christ’s going into the most holy 
place, are noted in ver. 12; so that it is hardly to be expected that they 
are to be found here. There, && is used in a way that is not at all 
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uncommon; e.g. ‘‘ Christ entered the eternal sanctuary, od 6i alaros 
rodywr Kai pdcxwy, but de rod idiov aiparoc.” I cannot see, therefore, 
how Oca petZovoc kat redeorépae oxnrfjc can be construed in the way of 
indicating the circumstances in which, or the means by which, Christ 
entered the eternal sanctuary. Of course, deé, in. the case under con- 
sideration, must, after all, be construed through ;* and be understood as 
having reference to the passage through the zp@rn oxnr?, in order to 
enter the devrépa oxnr?). 

Ver. 12. Ovde di aiparoc.... ra dysa, not with the blood of goats and 
of bullocks, but with his own blood, he entered once for all into the 
sanctuary. The Jewish high priest, on the great day of atonement, 
carried with him into the inner sanctuary, first, the blood of a bullock, 
and sprinkled it upon the mercy-seat, Lev. xvi. 14; then the blood of a 
goat, which he also sprinkled upon the mercy-seat, Lev. xvi. 15. Christ 
did not carry with him the blood of bullocks and goats, into the heavenly 
sanctuary, in order to make atonement; but he presented his own blooa 
there, in order to make expiation. But this is not to be understood 
literally; for as the sanctuary itself was ob ratrne rife krisewe, or ov 
Xetporroinroc, So the Saviour’s blood, which was shed upon Calvary, was 
not literally taken and carried by him into the heavenly temple. All 
that is material, is only a figure or emblem of that which is spiritual or 
heavenly. That dua before aiparog means with, cum, 2, is quite clear, 
from the nature of the case, and from comparison with Lev. xvi. 14) 15s 
2 Cor. ii. 4. Rom. ii. 27; xiv. 20; viii. 25. Heb. xii. 1. Aé is adversa- 
tive, but, when it follows a negative particle, as ovd. is here. "Edaraé 
means here, once for all, once only. 

Aiwviay Nirpwowy cbpdpevoc, obtaining eternal redemption. Eipapevoc 
is not an Attic form of the first aor. middle. It seems to be an 
Alexandrine form, made after the analogy of the 2 aor. efpa; see 
Winer’s Gram. § 9. d. Etpioxcw often means, to obtain or acquire any 
thing. Here, the act of entering the eternal sanctuary and presenting 
his own blood, is considered as the means by which the eternal redemp- 
tion of sinners is obtained or accomplished. Adrpwore, in the New 
Testament, means, liberation or redemption; i.e. liberation from the 
penalty due to sin, or redemption from the bondage and penalty of 
sin. Itis called aiwviay, because the redemption obtained is eternal 
in its consequences, or because it is liberation from a penalty which - 
is eternal, and introduction to a state of endless happiness. The 
Airpwore effected by Christ, needs no repetition; when once made, 
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the consequences are eternal ; as we may see in ch.ix 24—28; x. 1,2 

11—14. 

Ver, 13. Ei yap 70 aiva .... Kexowwpévove, for if the blood of 
bulls and of goats, and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean. 
The blood of bulls and of goats, as employed for the purpose of puri- 
fication or expiation, is described in Lev. xvi. 14,15. It was also 
shed, on other occasions, as a sin-offering, Lev. i. 2—5.10.11. Tatpwr 
in our verse, corresponds with pdcywy in ver. 12. Both words mean 
a bullock, or a beeve: and the Septuagint employ both Greek words 
to translate the Hebrew Wand BD. E. g. ratpoc for WW in Gen. 
xlix. 6, and for "BD in Gen. xxxil. 16 [15]; pdoyoc for Ww in Prov. 
xy. 17, and for 4D in Lev. iv. 3—5. © 

Droddc dapadewc, k.7-d. See an account of the manner in which 
these ashes were prepared, in Numb. xix. 2—9. In the last verse, the 
ashes are directed to be kept for a water of uncleanness, 17), 2? 
i. e. to be mixed with water which was to be sprinkled on the unclean, 
that they might be purified. It is also called, in the same verse, nxon, 
a sin offering, or (as our English version has it) a purification from sin, 
meaning a means of purification. So in Numb. xix. 13, 20, the per- 
son who had defiled himself, and neglected to nave the i177} "1 sprinkled 
upon him, is pronounced unclean. Storr applies payriZovea to aipa, 
as well as to oroddc. But, setting aside the difficulty of the grammati- 
cal construction as to concord, it does not appear, that the sprinkling 
of blood upon the unclean was a usual part of the Levitical rites of 
purification. The blood was sprinkled upon the mercy-seat, and on 
the horns of the altar, and poured out before the altar. Nor is there 
any need of the construction which he adopts; for the sense is unem- 
barrassed, if we follow the usual grammatical construction. ‘PayriZovca 
is indeed feminine, and ozoddg masculine. But such anomalies in 
concord are very common in Hebrew, see Gram. § 189, 5,7. Besides, 
as the latter noun here (dapddewe) is feminine, it happens, as in some 
other cases of the like nature, that the grammatical concord, as to 
gender, is regulated by the latter of two nouns in regimen. 

‘Ayidet secees Kadapdrynra, sanctifies tn respect to external purifi- 
cation. ‘Ayidfe, used if respect to external rites, denoted that the 
person rendered &ycaéépevoe was clean or purified from all ritual un- 
cleanness, i. e. that he had performed all the necessary rites of external 
purification, so that he could draw near to God, as a worshipper, in a 
regular manner, Thus much, our author ayers, was accomplished by 
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the ceremonial rites of the law. If so, then greater efficacy is to be 
attributed to the sacrifice made by Christ, as he proceeds to declare. 

Ver. 14. Tdop paddov . . . Eoywv, how much more shall the blood of 
Christ, who, in an eternal spiritual nature, offered himself without 
spot to God, purify our consciences from dead works. In ver. 11, 12. 
Christ is represented as entering the heavenly sanctuary, wth his own 
blood, in order to expiate the sins of his people, or to procure AiTpwo 
for them, i. e. deliverance from the penalty of the Divine law. It is, 
then, in the heavenly world, in the tabernacle not made with hands, 
that the offering of our great High Priest is made. There he has pre- 
sented himself, in his heavenly or glorified state, in his eternal spiritual 
condition, or possessed of an eternal spiritual nature, as the victim that 
had been slain, ch. x. 10O—12; 1.3; vil. 27. Rev. v.9. Eph. v. 2; 
and there his blood, that had been shed, is virtually offered to make 
atonement ; not literally, but spiritually, i. e. in a manner congtuous 
with the spiritual temple in which he ministers. 

Nearly to this purpose did Theophylact, long ago, explain this difficult 
passage. His words are, “ Ot dpxtepeve tec mpootveyxe tov ypuorov, 
GN’ abrog Eavroy* Kal ov bia mupdc, we ai dapdnere, GANA Over mvEevparoc 
aiwviov, Gore kal rv yap Kal THY amroditpwow dawyrize,” i. e. No 
high priest made an offering of Christ, but he of himself; and this, 
not by fire, as the heifers [were offered,] but by an eternal Spirit, so that 
he might render grace and redemption eternal. See Excursus XVIII. 

‘Eauroy zpoonveyxe. . The apostle seems to use copa, éavroy, and aipa, 
as equivalent in regard to the sacrifice which Christ offered; see and 
compare Heb. i. 3; x. 10; ix. 12.14; x. 19; ix. 26. The reason 
of these different expressions may be found in the nature of the Jewish 
ritual. When the blood of an animal was presented before God, in 
order to make atonement, the body was also consumed by fire, so that 
the whole was offered in sacrifice. See Lev. iv. 6—12, 17—21. The 
use of either the three words copa, éavrdv, aipa, as designating the 
sacrifice of Christ, implies all that would be designated by employing 
the whole of them; i.e. when his blood was shed, his body was slain, 
i. e. he humself was slain. 

“Apwpov, spotless, an evident allusion to the Jewish victims, which 
were required to be without spot or blemish. No other could be ac- 
cepted of God. So Christ, who was ‘ holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners, ch. vii. 26, was duwpoy, i.e. a perfect victim, a 
lawful or acceptable one 
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KaSapict ry cuveidnow tay ard vexpov tpyxv, shall purify our 
conscience from deadly works. KaSaguit is the Attic future for caSa- 
pioe. Xvveidnow does not mean simply the conscience as a faculty 
of the soul, bnt the mind or conscious power of men, i. e. the internal 
or moral man. Nexp@y in such cases usually means deadly, i.e. having 
a deadly, destructive, condemning power. This may be the meaning 
here; and so it is more usually taken, and so | have translated it. 
But as in ver. 13, the writer has made mention of the ashes of a 
heifer, as one of the means of effecting external purification; and 
since, in Numb. xix. 11—19, these ashes are described as particularly 
intended to cleanse those who had been polluted by the touch of dead 
bodies ; may it not be supposed, that there is an allusion in the term 
vexpov here to that fact? Dead works, in this sense, would be such 
as pollute the soul, as dead bodies did the persons of the Jews. Dead 
works, then, may mean sinful works; for it is from the pollution of 
sin that the blood of Jesus cleanses. 

Eic 76 Aarpevery Oc@ avr, so that we may serve the living God ; 
another allusion to the Jewish ritual. Before persons, under the 
ancient dispensation, could present themselves in the presence of the 
Lord acceptably, they must have been subjected to ceremonial purifi- 
cation. What this prefigured, the blood of Jesus effects. It takes 
away the sinner’s moral pollution, i. e. Christ removes the penalty to 
which he was obnoxious, and sanctifies, by the Spirit, the soul of the 
penitent sinner; and thus he may draw near to God, and offer him an 
acceptable service. He is clean, in a sense as much higher than the 
Israelite was who had purified himself only externally, as the efficacy 
‘of Jesus’ blood is greater than that of goats and bullocks. 

Ver. 15. Kai dia rotro draShnne Katvijc.. «.KAnpovopiac, on this account 
also, he is the mediator of a new covenant, in order that, his death 
having taken place for the sins [committed] under the former covenant, 
they who have been called might receive the promised blessing of the 
eternal inheritance. A passage about which much difficulty has arisen, 
and a variety of interpretations been proposed. Aca rovro, I understand 
as referring to the sentiment in ver. 14. The sentiment stands thus : 
«As Jewish sacrifices rendered the offerer externally clean; so the 
blood of Christ purifies the moral or internal man, and removes the con- 
sequences of sin. On this account, (dca rodro,) i. e. because the sacri- 
fice of Christ produces an effect such as the Jewish sacrifices did not, he 
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may be justly called the mediator of a new covenant, differing greatly 
from the old.” Compare Heb. viii. 6—8. 13; vii. 15—19. 

Atadnkns katvije peoirne, means, the author of a new covenant, or the 
internuntius, IN?9, who (so to speak) negociated such a covenant 
between God and man. See Gal. iii. 19, where Moses is called the 
peoirne of the former covenant. 

‘< But of what avail,” the Hebrews would very naturally inquire here, 
“can this new covenant be, to all those who have lived in former ages, 
under the Mosaic dispensation? You affirm that the ritual of the 
Mosaic law had no power to remove the spiritual penalty of guilt; do, 
then, the patriarchs, and prophets, and just men of past ages, still lie 
under the imputation of the sins which they committed?” By no means, 
answers the apostle. A new and better covenant than the Mosaic 
one has been instituted, under which real spiritual pardon for 
offences is obtained, which avails to them as well as to us at the 
present time. 

"Orwe, x. 7. A. so that the death of Christ having taken place, for 
redemption from the punishment due to transgressions committed under 
the ancient covenant, those who have been called might be made par- 
takers of promised eternal blessings.’ Oavarov means, the death of 
Christ. Tov rapaPdcewr is governed in the genitive by the force of a0 in 
composition with dizpwow; and it means here, the effects of trans- 
gression, i.e. punishment, penalty; just as the Hebrew DN and py 
mean, not only sim, but the penalty due to it. Oi cevdNopuicaa (like 
éxAexrot) means, those who are called, invited, viz. to an actual partici- 
pation of the heavenly inheritance. It is, of course, understood, that 
only those who are pious have such an inheritance promised to them, 
Compare khfhoewe érovpaviov péroxor, in Heb. ili. 1. Ot xexdymévor here 
refers to just men, of the times which preceded the gospel dispensation, 
or new covenant; as the antecedent member of the verse clearly shows. 
Tic aiwviov kAnpovopiac, as a genitive, depends on érayyeNiay, not on 
kexhypévor, although such a separation is somewhat unusual; see on 
ver 16, Sdvaroy....duaSepévov. ’Exayyediay is best translated here, as 
in ch. vi. 12. 15.17; ch. x. 36; ch. xi. 13, &c. promised blessings, or 
proffered good. The inheritance is called eternal, (aiwyiov,) because the 
blessings procured by a Saviour’s blood, for those who lived under 
the ancient dispensation, are of a spiritual eternal nature, see ver. 12. 
Such blessings could not be obtained by any of the rites of the old’ 
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covenant ; it is only by virtue of what is done under the new, by Jesus, 
that the ancient worthies came to the possession of them. 

The sentiment which this verse contains, respecting the efficacy of 
atoning blood in regard to the sins of preceding ages, has an exact 
parallel in Rom. iii. 25, where the blood of Christ is declared, by Paul, 
to have procured 7ijy wdpeow rv mpoyeyovérwy dpaprnudrwr, the remission 
of sins committed in preceding times; as is plain from the antithesis, 
TO viv Kapp, in the following verse. Both passages compared, form a 
striking coincidence of a peculiar sentiment, which is no where else so 
clearly and directly asserted. 

Ver. 16. “Orov yap diadhcn.... dvaSepévov, for where there is a 
testament, (i.e. where a testament becomes fully so, icxver, ts ve.id, ) 
the death of the testator must take place. The occasion of here intro- 
ducing dsaSijcn, in the new sense of testament, is stated in the summary 
prefixed to ch. iv. 14, and need not be again repeated. The whole com- 
parison of testaments (dvaSixar) among men, which ccnfer a valid title 
to an inheritance, ver. 16, 17, most evidently springs from the mention 
of Christ’s death, in the preceding verse, and of the confirmation thereby 
of the believer’s title to a heavenly inheritance. It is as much as to 
say, ‘‘ Brethren, regard it not as strange, that the death of Christ should 
have given assurance of promised blessings to believers—should have 
ratified the new dvaSi«n, of which he is the author; other diaSixcae are 
ratified by the death of their respective testators, and only in this way.” 
And then he goes on to show, that even the ancient covenant, though it 
could not be called a duaSjxn in all respects, so well as the new one, 
still was ratified in a manner not unlike the new one, viz. by blood, the 
emblem of death, ver. 18 —22. 

As the mode of illustration or comparison, in ver. 16, 17, depends 
entirely on the sense of the Greek word dcaSfxn, and is not at all sup- 
ported by any meaning of the Hebrew F")3, it must be plain, that our 
epistle was originally written in Greek, and not in Hebrew, as some of 
the ancient, and a few of the modern, critics have supposed. 

épeoHar, in the sense of intervening, happening, takeng place, (which 
must necessarily be attached to it here,) has no exact parallel, that I can 
find, either in classic or sacred usage. It is, as to such a meaning, a 
true dag Neyopuevor. i 

If the reader finds any difficulty in admitting, in ver. 15, the 
wide separation of érayyeNay and KAnpovosiac,. he will now perceive 
a separation of the same nature, in respect to Odvaroy and datepévov, 
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about the relation of which no possible doubt can be rationally enter- 
tained. 

Ver. 17. AcaOhen yap éxt vexpoic BeBala, for a testament rs valid, in 
respect to those who are dead. ’Emi is not unfrequently employed to 
denote after, viz. in respect to time; e.g. Acts xi. 19, éxt Lrepavy, 
after the time of Stephen, as Wahl renders it; and so Mark vi. 52, 
ént roic Upto, after the loaves, i. e. the miraculous feeding of several 
thousands with them. So in Phil. iii. 12, é¢’6, i. e. ex quo tempore, as 
Brettschneider renders it. But these cases are not altogether clear. In 
classic authors, however, éri rovrotc, means, postea; so ért rugr@ ro 
Aavddapidt, after Dandamis became blind, Lucian in Tox. See Vigerus, 
p- 620. Matthie, § 584. In accordance with this usage, many critics 
have translated the phrase under consideration thus: a testament ts 
valid after men are dead, or, after death. This, no doubt, gives the 
general sentiment of the passage; but, after all, the explanation of 
él vexpotc in this way, is somewhat forced; and I prefer that given in 
the translation, which conveys the same sense, and is not exposed to 
any doubts with regard to usage. 

"Enel diaSépevoc, since it is of no avail, while the testator is living. 
Mfrore is stronger than the simple negative 4); and one might well 
translate, since it ts of no avail at all. ’Ioyve, here first expressed, 
seems to be implied after dia9fxn, in ver. 16. 

The amount of the comparison in ver. 16, 17, is as before stated, that 
as dvaSfjcac among men are ratified by death, so did the death of Christ, 
(which the writer had’ just mentioned, ver. 15,) ratify the new dea Ohxn 
which he had made, and gave a valid title to the heirs who were to 
receive the inheritance. 

Ver. 18. “Obey 000’ ...0+4 eyxexciniora, whence, neither the first 
[ovabhxn] was ratified without blood. 

“Ober, whence, i. e. seeing that a cca84j«n must be ratified by the death 
of the testator, and that the new d:a04«n has been ratified by the death 
of Christ, so as to make sure the inheritance to believers, verse 15; 
therefore 4 pw7n, §c. The meaning is, that since the new testament 
(katy SvaSqxn) was, like other testaments, to be rendered valid by the 
death of the testator, therefore the rakud diadhen, PUNT M3, which 
was the prototype and emblem of the new testament, was itself con- 
firmed, and all the apparatus attached to it consecrated, by blood, the 
emblem of death, The writer does not mean to say, that dadj«xn, in 
the sense of testament, can be appropriately used to designate the 
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ancient covenant ; but he means to aver, that as the caw) duaOAxn could 
be appropriately enough called so, and as the death of Christ was to 
sanction it, therefore the ancient d.aOj«y prefigured this, by the use ot 
consecrating blood. In other words, as almost every thing attached to 
the radara dcabjen was consecrated to God, and rendered acceptable to 
him by being sprinkled with blood, and the d:a6f«n itself was ratified in 
the same way; so under the caw) dabjn, the blood of Christ only 
consecrates all things and renders them acceptable to God, and his 
death has fully ratified the d.a04«n which he made. 

The resemblance between the ancient dca8jxn and the new one, is 
plainly not entire. Moses, the peoirne of the ancient one, did not ratify 
it by his death; for his death is never represented by the Scriptures in 
such a light. But as the new d.aO4«n was, in respect to the death of its 
peoirne, to differ from the old one; so, (our author means to say,) the 
old duaShxn, which was in its nature typical or emblematical, did prefi- 
_ gure this very thing, by the use of blood ; i. e. the old covenant resem- 
bled the new testament, as much as the nature of the case permitted. 

Ilp@rn agrees with dsadi«n understood. ‘Eyxexalviora, to initiate, 
to consecrate, to dedicate, i. e. by appropriate rites, to declare a thing 
which is already completed to be now ready for its uses, and to devote 
or dedicate it to those uses. The sprinkling of blood upon the book of 
the law, and upon the people, was the rite performed by Moses, when 
he consecrated the book of the law as their statute book, and them as 
publicly and solemnly bound to observe its precepts. 

Ver. 19. AadnSelone yap radon «+++ TO dag, for when all the com- 
mandment, according to the law, had been recited by Moses to all the 
people. The wdone évrodje, to which reference is here made, are the 
statutes contained in Exod. xx.—xxiii. These Moses first recited memo- 
riter to the people, after they had been communicated to him by the 
Lord at Sinai, Exod. xxiv. 3. He then wrote them down, Exod. xxiv. 4, 
and afterwards, on occasion of solemnly renewing the covenant on the 
part of the people to obedience, he again recited them from the book of 
the law, (aa 5D Pp) Exod. xxiv. 7. Kara véuov most probably 
means here, according ie the written law, i. e. just as they were in the 
book of the law. But véuoy may refer to a command which Moses 
received to communicate to the people the laws given to him, although 
this command is only implied, but not expressed in the Scripture; in 
which case the meaning would be, that agreeably to the divine command, 
Moses read ali the law to the assembled nation. 
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Aapdy ro aipa . . . &pdvrice, taking the blood of bullocks and of 
gouts, with water and scarlet wool and hyssop, he sprinkled both the 
book and all the people. This passage has occasioned no small per- 
plexity to commentators ; inasmuch as Moses, in his history of renew- 
ing the covenant of the people, in Exod. xxiv., has said nothing of 
the blood of goats; nothing of the water and scarlet wool and hyssop ; 
nothing of sprinkling the book of the law with blood. Whence then 
did the writer obtain these circumstances? That they were not mat- 
ters of new revelation to him, seems pretty evident; for he plainly 
makes an appeal to circumstances, which he takes for granted are 
well known to the Hebrews whom he addresses, and about which, 
if he were to commit an error of statement, all his readers would be 
revolted. ; 

1. The blood of goats. In Exod. xxiv. 5, it is said that Moses sent 
young men, who offered burnt offerings (Ady) and sacrificed sacri- 
fices, peace offerings (Dw DIA) to Jehovah, even bullocks, (OD), 
Now, although goats are not mentioned here, yet it is quite probable 
that the nby on this occasion were goats; for mop is a holocaust, 
i.e. an offering entirely consumed by fire, while piabw were mostly 
eaten by the offerers. That goats were used for all kinds of sacrifices, 
as well as bullocks, is quite evident from mere inspection of the Levi- 
tical law. E. g. goats are named as an roy, Lev. i. 10; iv. 24. 28, et 
alibi. It is ate probable, then, that the holocausts or nby men- 
tioned in Exod. xxiv. 5, as offered on the occasion of renewing the 
covenant, were goats; and were of course understood by a Jewish 
reader to be such, inasmuch as the pyw only are affirmed to have 
been bullocks. j 

2. The water, scarlet wool, and hyssop. That water was used as 
well as blood, in order to sprinkle various things, is clearly implied in 
Lev. xiv. 4—7, compared with Lev. xiv. 49—52, Numb. xix. 18. 
Ps. li. 7. Ezek. xxxvi. 25. The scarlet wool, (MYSIN 12 scarlet,) 
was connected with a branch of hyssop [Dt&,) in order to make a 
convenient instrument for receiving and sprinkling the blood and water. 
It is not, indeed, expressly mentioned in Exod, xxiv.; but it is doubt- 
less implied; for this was the common instrument by which the rite 
of sprinkling was performed. So in Exod, xii. 7, direction is simply 
given to sprinkle the door-posts of the Israclites with blood; and 
afterwards, in ver. 22, it is mentioned, that this was to be done with a 
bunch of hyssop. 
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So in Lev. xiv. 4—7, the NYSin ww, i.e. govor Koxkwoy, and the 
hyssop, are mentioned as employed in the office of sprinkling; and 
again, in Lev. xiv. 49-52. The hyssop is also mentioned in Numb. 
xix. 18. Ps. li. 7. It may well be presumed, that the reason why 
the writer of our epistle, and the Hebrews of his time, supposed that 
Moses made use of the water and hyssop and scarlet wool, in the 
_lustration of the people, when the covenant was renewed, was because 
these were employed in the lustrations where sprinkling was performed, 
on other occasions. The convenience of the instrument in question, 
and the nature of the case, would very naturally lead to such an 
Opinion ; and who can doubt that it is well grounded ? 

3. The book of the law. Because nothing is said, in Exod. xxiv. 
3—8, respecting the sprinkling of the book, many commentators, e. g. 
Grotius, Bengel, Kopp, Storr, and others, construe airéd ré rd BuBdéov 
with AafSdy 70 aipa, i.e. taking the blood .... and also the book of 
the law. So far as such a construction of the particle ré itself is con- 
cerned, this might perhaps be allowed ; for ré is sometimes employed, 
when it is not preceded by cai or dé, in the clause immediately ante- 
cedént; as in Acts il. 33. To justify the method of interpretation 
now in question, Storr appeals to Heb. ix. 1, and xii. 2. But in the 
former case, ré is preceeded by cal; and the latter is a case where two 
verbs are connected. But in our verse xat follows 6.BAloy, and seems 
necessarily to connect it with wdvra roy Nady. But to say of Moses, 
AaBdy .... mavra 7oy adv, will not be contended for. Michaélis, 
Heinrichs, Dindorf,. Ernesti, and others, agree with the interpretation 
which I have given, Indeed, cai and ré seem to be as necessarily related 
here as ef and que are in Latin; and, in fact, they commonly sustain 
the same relation to each other. As to.manuscripts, only one omits 
kat after Bi3déov ; and we are obliged, therefore, by the laws of criticism, 
to retain it, whatever difficulties it may occasion to the interpreter. 

In regard to the fact itself, viz. that Moses did sprinkle the book 
with blood, no intimation of it is given in Exod. xxiv. 3—8. Yet 
nothing can be more probable, than that such was the fact. Aaron, 
and his sons, and their garments, were sprinkled with blood, when 
consecrated to the priest’s office, Exod. xxix. 19—21. The blood of 
sacrifices was sprinkled upon the altar, Exod. xxix. 16. Lev. 1. 5. 11; 
il. 2. 13; also before the veil of the sanctuary, Lev. iv. 6. 17; com- 
pare Lev. vi. 27; vii. 14; viii. 15. 19. 24. 30; ix. 12. 18. et alibi. 
Philo, (de Vita Mosis B. p. 675,) has a passage which speaks of all 
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the various apparatus of the tabernacle being anointed with holy oil, 
and the vestments of the priests being sprinkled with blood. So Jose- 
phus, also, speaks of sprinkling the garments of Aaron and his sons 
with alparoc ray reSupévwy, the blood of the slain beasts, and with 
spring water, and holy chrism. Lib. V. 6. 6. p, 334. edit. Havercamp. 
All this serves to show how common this rite of sprinkling with blood 
was in the Jewish ritual; so common, that the writer of our epistle 
seems, with those whom he addressed, to have considered it a matter 
of course, that when the people were sprinkled with blood, at the time 
of renewing their covenant to keep the precepts contained in the book 
of the law, Exod. xxiv. 8, the book itself, like all the sacred apparatus 
of the temple, was also sprinkled in like manner. Nothing could be 
more natural. The people were consecrated to observe the statutes 
of the book; and the book was consecrated, as containing that sacred 
code of laws which they were bound to obey. 

If, however, after all, one is not satisfied that Paul drew his con- 
clusions from the analogies and probabilities just stated, he may easily 
suppose that tradition among the Jews had preserved the remem- 
brance of the particulars described in our verse, on account of the 
very solemn and important nature of the transaction with which they 
are connected. It would be easy to suppose, with some commentators, 
that these particulars were suggested in a miraculous way, by the 
Holy Spirit, to the mind of the writer. But this solution of the diffi- 
culty is not a probable one; because the writer evidently touches upon 
circumstances here, which he takes it for granted his readers will at 
once recognize and admit. If so, then these things must have already 
been matters of common opinion among the Hebrews; and conse- 
quently were not now first suggested to the writer of our epistle in a 
miraculous way. At all events, there can be no serious difficulty in 
the case. The fact that Exod. xxiv. 3—8 does not mention the par- 
ticulars in question, can be no more proof that they did not take 
place, than the fact that the evangelists have not recorded the words 
of Christ, “It is more blessed to give than to receive,” would prove 
that he did not utter them. Whether Paul and the Hebrews knew 
these things by tradition, or believed from analogigal reasoning, cannot 
be important. Enough that they were facts, and were appealed to as 
such by the writer, with full confidence that they would be recognized 
by his readers. 


To illustrate the principle, de minimis non curat lex, it may be 


’ 
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remarked, that Paul says simply, AaBwy 7d aipa; Moses, that ‘“ he took 
half of the blood,” Exod. xxiv. 6. But, surely, if he did the latter, he 
did the former. Such expressions, no where either in sacred or profane 
writers, are to be tortured, in order to extract from them a metaphysical 
exactness : verba—ne resecanda ad vivum. 

In the like manner, I interpret ravra roy Aady. How, it has been 
asked, could he sprinkle three millions of people, with the blood of a 
few goats and bullocks? In such a way, I would answer, as “ all Judea 
and Jerusalem went out to John, to be baptized of him in the river 
Jordan, confessing their sins,” Matt. iii. 5, seq. Must we now under- 
stand by this, that all the infants, the non compotes mentis, mutes, the 
sick, infirm, the aged, all females, or literally a/Z males, repaired to 
John, to be baptized, and did al/ (infants and mutes with the rest) 
confess their sins to him? If not, then there is no difficulty in con- 
struing wdyra roy Aady, in the case now under consideration. Moses 
sprinkled blood on the multitude of the people, I take to be the simple 
meaning of the writer; not that all and every individual was actually 
and personally sprinkled. Some were actually sprinkled; and these, 
being of the multitude, were representatives of the whole. Nothing is 
more common than to attribute to a body of men collectively, what 
belongs, strictly considered, only to certain individuals of that body. 
Thus, what the government of this country do, the Americans are 
said to do. 

Ver. 20. Aéywv* rotro. ro aipa «+++ 6 Osdc, saying, This is the 
blood of the covenant, which God has enjoined upon you. Another 
instance, in which the letter of the Old Testament is forsaken, 
and the sense merely retained. The original in Exodus xxiv. 8, is, 
Day mim N23 WR DIDO 7a, behold, the blood of the cove- 
nant which God has made with you. But #13} means, see here, or see 
this, and is equivalent to rodro used as a demonstrative. The verb N32 
is rendered by the LXX. dé0ero; by our author, évereihdro. The reason 
of this probably is, that (92, in Exod, xxiv. 8, means statutes, laws, 
as it evidently refers to the preceding statutes, in Exod. xx.—xxiii. 
God commanded that the people should observe these; and with refer- 
ence to this injunction, our author says, évereiAaro. 

To aipa rijc duaShxne means the blood by which the covenant, or, assent 
on the part of the people to the laws proposed, or rather, their promise to 
observe them, Exod. xxiv. 7, was ratified. So common was it, among 
the Hebrews, to ratify engagements by the blood of animals slain, that 
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the usual idiom of the language is, MA 3173, to cut a covenant, i. e. to 
sanction one by cutting an animal into two pieces, and passing between 
them. See Gen. xv. 10; xxxi. 54. Jer. xxiv. 18. Ephrem Syrus testi- 
fies, that the Chaldeans had the same usage, Opp. I. p. 161; as also 
Hacourt does, in respect to the Arabians, Histoire de Madagascar, 
p- 98. 360. The meaning of such a transaction seems evidently to be, 
that the persons who make the engagements, by passing between the 
dissevered parts of the slain animal, virtually say, ‘‘ If we preserve not 
our engagement faithfully, and without violation, then let us be cut in 
pieces, like the animal between whose dissevered parts we now pass.” 
The sprinkling of blood on the people, Exod. xxiv. 8, was a solemnity 
of a similar nature. By it they were also ceremonially purified, and 
consecrated to God. 

Ver. 21. Kal rijv oxnviy .... éppavrice, the tabernacle, also, and 
all the vessels for service, he sprinkled in like manner with blood. 
Kai, although a kind of copulative here, still indicates another transaction 
different from that related in ver. 19; for when the people were sprinkled 
with blood, the tabernacle was not built, neither were the oxedn Aetrovpyiac 
yet made. The setting up and consecration of the tabernacle, with its 
vessels, is related in Exod. xl.; yet nothing is there related of sprinkling 
them with blood, but only of anointing them with holy oil, Exod. xl. 
9—11. In the like manner, the anointing only of Aaron and his sons 
is there spoken of as a rite preparatory to entering upon the duties of 
their office in the tabernacle, Exod. xl. 12—15; while nothing is said 
at all of their being sprinkled with blood. But if we compare Exod. 
xxix. 20, 21, and Lev. viii. 24. 30, we shall see that it is certain that 
Aaron and his sons were sprinkled with blood, as well as anointed with 
oil. In like manner, it is probable, that the tabernacle and its furniture 
were sprinkled with blood, although Moses has not mentioned it in 
Exod. ch. xl. Josephus says, ‘‘ Both the tabernacle and the vessels 
pertaining to it, [Moses sprinkled and purified] with oil, prepared as 
I have described, and with the blood of bulls and rams that were slain, 
one of each kind alternately, every day,” Antiq. III. 8. §6. This seems 
to indicate, that Josephus had the same view as Paul, in regard to 
purifying the tabernacle. The verbs in brackets, in the above trans- 
lation, are drawn from the preceding clause, where we find ée£pawer 
apayvioac, purifying he sprinkled. They belong to the sentence here 
translated, by implication. 

In regard to the fact itself, we may observe, that it is rendered quite 
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probable from analogy. Then, as to a knowledge of it by our author, 
nothing more is necessary, than the supposition that tradition had con- 
veyed the knowledge of this, as well as of many other facts, down to the 
time of Paul. The writer evidently appeals to facts, which were 
believed by the Hebrews in general whom he was addressing; and facts 
which, although not stated in the Old Testament, are by no means 
improbable, and which no one surely has it in his power to contradict. 

Ver. 22. Kal oyeddv év aipart . . . vduov, indeed, every thing is, 
according to the law, purified by blood. Kat, imo, vero, yea, indeed. 
Syxeddv mavra, and not zéyra absolutely and simply; for some things 
were purified by water, Lev. xvi. 26. 28. Numb. xxxi. 24. some by fire 
and water, Numb. xxxi. 22,23. But the exceptions were few, in which 
shedding of blood, or sprinkling of blood, was not required, in order to 
effect ceremonial purity. See on ver. 19. 

Kal ywele aiparecyvoiac ob yiverar ddeotc, and without shedding of 
blood there is no remission [of sins.] See Lev. iv. 2—6. 13—17. 
22—25. 27—30, and 31. 35. Under the Mosaic law, not every trans- 
gression could be atoned for; consequently, remission of the penalty 
which the law inflicted could not, in some cases, be obtained. See 
Numb. xv. 30, 31. It was only he that sinned through a degree of 
ignorance or inadvertency, who could bring his sin and trespass offering, 
Numb. xv. 27. 29; for cases of a different nature, compare Lev. iv. 2. 
13. 22.27. The MNWIT and DWN sin and trespass, were atoned for, in 
a civil and ecclesiastical point of view, by appropriate sacrifices, which 
bore the like names. But in this case, the remission was only from a 
temporal penalty or calamity. It was not possible that such sacrifices 
could atone for sin, as viewed by the righteous Governor of the world. 
Such the nature of the case seems plainly to be; and so the writer of our 
epistle has expressly declared, in ch. x. 4. God, as the king and head of 
the Jewish nation, granted remission of the penalty which the Jewish 
law inflicted in many cases, on certain conditions. But this had respect 
merely to the present world, and not to the accountability of trans- 
gressors, before the tribunal of the universe, in the world above. Even 
temporal forgiveness, however, could not be obtained ywole aiparexyvalac. 
It was thus, that these izode/yjara shadowed forth, to the ancient church, 
the necessity of atoning blood, which possessed a higher virtue than that 
of beasts, in order to remove the penalty against sin, that was threatened 
in respect to a future world. So the writer proceeds to tell us in the 
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Ver. 23. "Avaykn ovv . . . ravrac, since, then, the images of heavenly 
things must needs be purified by such [rites,] the heavenly things them- 
selves [must be purified] by better sacrifices than these. Mev is here 
the mere sign of protasis. ‘Yrodeiypara, copies, effigies, images, resem- 
lances, likenesses ; meaning the tabernacle and temple, with all their 
sacred utensils, &c. See on ch. viii. 5. Tév éy roic obpavoic means, 
the spiritual objects of the heavenly world, of which the tabernacle, with 
all its apparatus and services, was only a symbol. See on ch. viii. 5. 
Tovrote designates such things, i. e. such rites and means of purification, 
as had been described in the preceding context. KaSapileoSa: refers to 
the ceremonial purification of the temple and its sacred utensils; e. g. 
of the most holy place, Lev. xvi. 15, 16. of the altar, Lev. xvi. 18. 
Exod. xxix. 36, 37; of the tabernacle, Lev. xvi. 20. 33. This was to 
be done, because the Israelites, sinful and impure, profaned these sacred 
things by their approach, Lev. xvi. 19; xv. 31. Numb. xix. 19, 20. 
And this being done, God vouchsafed his presence in the tabernacle, and 
promised to dwell among the Israelites, Exod. xxix. 43—46. All this 
was symbolical of the heavenly sanctuary and sacrifice. God permits 
sinners to hope for pardon and approach to him, only when they are 
sprinkled with the atoning blood of Jesus; and what was done on earth 
as a symbol, has been done in the heavenly world in reality, i. e. so as 
actually to procure spiritual pardon, and restoration to the Divine favour. 

Aira 6é ra érovpdvia .... rabtrac. Aéis the sign of apodosis merely. 
It may be translated, therefore, then ; but there is no need of rendering 
it, as our language does not demand like sigfis of protasis and apodosis 
with the Greek. ’Eoupayia means the oxnyy a&dySivn, iv Exnéer 6 kiproc, 
ch. vili. 2, i. gq.  oxnvn ob xetporoinroc, ch. ix. 11, But how could the 
heavenly tabernasle, caSapllecSar, be purified? The grammatical con- 
struction of ver. 23, certainly requires us to supply this verb in the latter 
clause, since it is expressed in the former. But the word, of course, can 
be here used only in a figurative manner; for the éxovpdya are not 
empure. But as God was accessible to offenders, in his sanctuary on 
earth, only when atoning blood had been offered; so God, in his hea- 
venly sanctuary, is accessible to sinners, only through the blood of Jesus 
there offered, and there consecrating a new and living way of access to 
the throne of mercy. It is in this sense, that the writer means to apply 
kaSapiZeaSar, viz. that of rendering the sanctuary approachable by 
offenders, and affording assurance of liberty to draw near to God (ch. 
iv. 16,) rather than that of direct purification from uncleanness ; which 
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could not be predicated of the heavenly sanctuary. It is the effect of 
the purifying blood of Jesus, in regard to giving access to the heavenly 
sanctuary, which the writer means to compare with the purification of the 
tabernacle and its utensils; for the most holy place of the earthly taber- 
uacle could be properly approached by offenders, only when atonement 
was made. 

Ver. 24. That better sacrifices than those offered on earth by the 
Jewish priests, were required under the priesthood of Christ, necessarily 
results from the nature of the sanctuary in which Christ ministers. Od 
yap eic xetporolnra ayia .... dvpavdy; for Christ entered not into a sanc- 
tuary made by hands, which is only a copy of the true one, but into hea- 
ven itself. It is the entrance of Christ, as a priest, into the heavenly 
sanctuary, of which the writer is here speaking. That Christ performs 
the office of priest in the heavenly sanctuary, the writer has already 
intimated several times; see ch. ix. 9. 11; vill. 1—4.  ’Avriruma copy, 
image, effigy, form or likeness, corresponding to the original riroc, shewn 
to Moses in the mount, ch. viii. 5. ’AAnSwév means, that which is real; 
i. e. the original or heavenly sanctuary, of which the earthly one is a 
mere copy. In other words, they stand related as substance and shadow, 
or image. The reality is in heaven; the emblem or mere similtude of it, 
on earth. 

Nov pgarioSijvar . . . tpav, thenceforth to appear before God in 
our behalf. Niv means, from the point of time when he entered hea- 
ven as our high priest, onward indefinitely; and it implies, that his 
office was continued while the writer was then addressing his readers. 
*EpgarioSijvac means, among other things, to present one’s self before 
a tribunal, for the sake of accusing or defending. In the former case, 
it is followed by cara, e. g. Acts xxiv. 1; xxv. 2. 16: in the latter, it 
takes irép after it, as in our text. The usual and full grammatical con- 
struction would be sore éugancSiva. I have been able to find no 
similar usage of éugavigw, among the Greeks. 

Té rpocwry rod Ocov, the same as the Hebrew DYN 89, being 
altogether Hebraistic. The whole comparison is taken from the custom 
of the Jewish high priest, who, when he entered the most holy place, 
was said to appear before God, or to draw near to God, because 
the presence of God was manifested over the mercy seat, in the holy 
of holies, and God was represented, and was conceived of by the 
Jews, as sitting enthroned upon the mercy-seat. Now, as the high 
priest appeared before God, in the Jewish temple, and offered the blood 
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of beasts for expiation, on the great day of atonement, in behalf of 
the Jewish nation; so Christ, in the heavenly temple, enters the most 
holy place with his own blood (ver. 12,) to procure pardon (aiwviay 
AUrpwory) for us. This is what the writer means, by égupanodjva ro 
mpoowry Tov Ocod trép iypdy. 

Ver. 25. But although there is a similitude between the atoning 
office of Christ and that of the Jewish high priest, yet there is a 

great difference, in some respects, between his manner of offering 
_ expiatory sacrifice, and that of the Levitical priesthood. Ov8 ta 
modAakic . « + addorpiy, yet not that he may frequently repeat the 
offering of himself, like the high priest, who, every year, enters into 
the sanctuary with blood not his own. ‘This refers to the entrance 
of the high priest into the sanctuary, on the great day of atonement. 
"Ev aipare addorpiy, with the blood of others, i. e. with blood not his 
own; in distinction from the manner in which Christ entered the 
heavenly sanctuary, which was with his own blood, ver. 12. Two points 
of difference, then, are here suggested, between the Jewish offerings 
and that of Christ; the one, that they were often repeated, his was 
made but once; the other, that the high priest presented the blood of 
goats and bullocks, but Jesus, his own blood, 

Ver. 26. Emel tds . . . Kéopov, for then he must needs have often 
suffered since the world began. That is, since the blood of Christ is 
necessary to make atonement for sin, and to procure pardon for it 
from the righteous and spiritual Judge of men; and since the bless- 
ings procured by the death of Jesus must avail, as well to the benefit 
of the ages which preceded his coming, as to those which follow it, (see 
ver. 15, and Rom. iii. 25, 26;) it follows, that if his sacrifice had not 
been of a different nature and value from that of the Jewish priests, it 
must have been continually repeated, from the very beginning of the 
world, down to the time in which the writer was addressing his readers. 
We may of course add, that it must have continued to be repeated 
down to the end of the world, for the same reason. This passage 
serves then to show, that when Heb. ix. 15, and Rom. iii. 25, 26, are 
construed as having relation to the retrospective influence of the 
death of Christ, no doctrine foreign to the conceptions of our author is 
introduced ; for the verse under consideration is plainly built upon the 
ground of such a retrospective influence. 

Noy 6¢ dak . . . mepavépwrat, but now, at the close of the [Jewish] 
dispensation, he has, once for all, made his appearance, in order to 
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remove the punishment due to sin by the sacrifice of himself. Nov 
does not relate particularly to time here, but is a particle of opposition, 
in contradistinction to é7e). Luyredeia THY aiwywy, the close of the 
Mosaic economy or period. Aidy singular, and aidvec plural, appear 
to be sometimes used in the same sense, in the New Testament; like 
ovpavoc and oipavol, caBBarov and o4BRara, and some other nouns. For 
the meaning given to aiwy, see Wahl’s Lexicon on the word. 

"ASérnorg signifies putting away, removal, abrogation, annulling, &c. 
“Apapria I understand here, as meaning the penalty due to sin; just as 
the Hebrew PNT means sin, and the punishment, consequences, of 
sin; and }\Y means, iniquity, and the punishment, i. e. consequences, 
of iniquity. It is true, indeed, that Christ came to save men from the 
power, as well as the penalty, of sin; but most evidently his death is 
here considered, by our author, as an expiatory sacrifice, by virtue of 
which the consequences of sin, i. e. the punishment due to it, are 
removed, and the sinner treated as though he were innocent. 

Ava ric Suciac abrov: compare ch. i.33; ii, 14; vii. 27; ix. 12. 14, 

-15;3 x. 5—10. 

The whole comparison stands thus: “As the expiatory sacrifices under 
the law, which were annually offered, and therefore often repeated, pro- 
cured remission of the temporal punishment due to offences under the 
Mosaic dispensation ; so the sacrifice of Christ, and the blood which he 
presents, once for all, in the eternal or heavenly sanctuary, is effectual 
to procure spiritual pardon for all times and ages, past and to come.” 
Nothing could exhibit the great superiority of Christ’s priesthood over 
that of the Jewish, in a more striking point of light than this. The 
latter, by its offerings and atonements, procured only a remission of 
temporal punishment in the present world; the former, a remission aiw- 
viov Ko\doewe, (Matt. xxv. 46,) in the world to come. 

Ver. 27. Kai cad Goov .e...- Kpiowc, for since itis appointed unto 
men to die once only, and after this [cometh] the judgment. Ka écov 
is sometimes equivalent to caSwc, since, as, in this epistle; e. g. ch. 
vii. 20, compare ver. 22; and-here it is plainly the same as o¢ or caSwe. 
*Andxerrar, Tepositum est, it is laid up for, i. e. by Divine appointment, 
it is reserved for, or it awaits men once to die. The translation gives 
the meaning, but not with literal exactness. “Amaf is here, once for 
all, only once ; for the object of this comparison is to show that as men 
die but once, so Christ, who had a nature truly human, and was in all 
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things made like unto his brethren, (ch. ii. 17,) could die but once, (and 
not oftentimes,) in order to atone for sin. 

Mera 6€ rodro kpiorc, i. e. men, having once died, go after that to a 
state of reward or punishment, to a final state, in which no more such 
changes as death makes can be suffered. The clause in question is added 
to the former part of the verse, in order to show that dying more than 
once is impossible, inasmuch as judgment immediately follows, with 
which is connected the immutable state of men. The implication con- 
tained in this verse, viz. that a state of trial in a future world, like to 
that which is allowed to men in the present world, is not to be expected, 
seems to be plain. 

Ver. 28. Otrw kat 6 Xpuordcg .2+.+6 Gpapriac, so Christ, also, after 
having once for all offered up himself, in order to bear the sins of 
many. 'The writer had been labouring, in the preceding context, to show 
that the offering of Christ needed not, like that of the high priest, to be 
often repeated. Ver. 27 and 28, are designed to show that a repetition 
of the death of Jesus (who suffered in our nature) would have been 
inconsistent with the nature which he sustained, and contrary to all 
analogy. So the author; ‘‘ Since men die but once, so Christ died or 
was Offered up, mpocevey Sele, but once. 

TIpocevexGeic (from mpoogépw) is a participle of the first aor. passive, 
and may be rendered offered up himself, or, made an offering of him- 
self, inasmuch as the first aor. passive, frequently has a middle or 
teflexive sense, particularly when any verb lacks the first aor. of the 
middle voice, Buttmann Gram. § 123. Ipoc¢épw is a very general word 
in respect to offerings, and designates the action of the person who 
brings the sacrifice, or of the priest who presents it. As the sacrifice 
offered to God was first slain, and then presented; so the idea of an 
offering here necessarily involves the idea of the death of the victim 
offered. It is this implied idea of the death of the victim, that stands 
in comparison with the drat dzo@aveiv of all men; i.e. as they die but 
once, so Christ died but once. 

Tlo\dGy, many, i.e, all nations without distinction, Jews and Gentiles, 
for ages past, and ages to come, ver. 15.26. and Rom. iii. 25, 26. 
See the like representation, respecting the universality of the benefits 
offered through the death of Christ, in Matt. xx. 28; ch. xxvi. 28. 


Rom. v. 15. 19, compare ch. v.18. John vi. 51; ch. iii. 16. 1 John 
ii. 2, &e. 
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"Aveveykely &wapriac, to bear the sins, means, to bear the punrshment, 
i. e. to suffer the penalty, due to sin. See Excursus XIX. 

"Ek devrépou .. . . cic awrypiay, shall make his appearance, a second 
time, without a sin-offering, for the salvation of those who wait for him. 
"Ex dsvrépov has reference to drag in the preceding clause. Christ 
appeared, and died once for sin; but when he appears again, éx devrépov, 
it will not be to repeat his sufferings, i.e. to make again an expiatory 
sacrifice, but for the purposes of bestowing rewards on those who trust 
in him, and wait for his coming. 

Xwpic auapriac has been variously explained. But it is evident, that 
the expression has a direct reference to the preceding clause, i. e. either 
to mpocevexGelc, or to dveveyKeiy dpapriac. In the former case, dmapriac, 
in our clause, would mean sin-offering, like DROIT, DUN, because 
mpocevexOelc means, he made himself an offering. The meaning would 
then be, ‘‘ but when Christ again appears, he will not make himself a 
sin-offering,”’ i. e. his appearance will be ywple ayapriac. So I under- 
stand the phrase. But if we construe xwplc dpapriac, as referring to 
dveveyxety d&yeapriac, then the supplement to the phrase will be ywoie 
[rod aveveyxeivy] dpapriac. The meaning of this is, ‘‘ Without again 
suffering the penalty due to sin.” In either way, the sense amounts to 
about the same; for either method of interpretation makes the writer 
say, that Christ would no more suffer on account of the sins of men, but 
that, by dying once, he has perfectly accomplished the redemption of 
those who trust in him. 

Toic avrov amexdexopévore means, those who, renouncing the world, 
and resisting all the motives to swerve from Christian hope and faith, 
which the times presented, patiently wait for the rewards which the 
Saviour will finally bestow upon his followers. There is a tacit admo- 
nition to the Hebrews in this; for it is as much as to say, ‘“‘ Those only 
who do thus persevere, will be rewarded.” Eic¢ owrnpiay has reference 
to the future salvation or blessedness, which Christ will bestow upon his 


followers at his second coming. 


The insufficiency of the Levitical sacrifices to procure spiritual pardon for sin, 
and the sufficiency of the sacrifice which Christ had offered, was one of the most 
important and interesting of all the points which the writer of our epistle had to 
discuss, The Hebrews in general placed full confidence in the efficacy of the Levi- 
tical sacrifices to purify them from sin—at least, to remove the penalty of it, Every 
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person, who is conscious of sin, and knows that it subjects him to the penalty of the 
Divine law, must naturally feel a deeper interest in the question, Whether, and how, 
sin can be pardoned? than in any other. It was very natural for Jews who had 
been educated in the full belief of the efficacy of the sacrifices instituted by Moses, 
to cling to them as the foundation of their dearest and highest hopes, viz. the 
means of pardon, and restoration to Divine favour. It was an attachment to the 
Jewish ritual, built upon hopes of such a nature, which rendered the Mosaic religion 
so attructive to the Hebrews, and endangered their adherence to a Christian pro- 
fession. There was much, too, in the pomp and solemnity of their rites, which 
served to interest the feelings, and delight the fancy, of the worshippers. It is on 
account of the strong attachment which they cherished for their system of sacrifices 
and purifications, that our author is so urgent in showing that real pardon with 
God could not be procured by any or all of these means. The blood of Christ only 
cleanses from sin, and procures acceptance for sinners with God, as their spiritual 
judge. 


Accordingly, in ch. ix. he declares that the tabernacle, with all its sacred utensils © 


and services, was only an image or symbol (aapaod)) of what is real and spiritual 
in the heavenly world, a copy merely of the oxnz2) ob yeiporroinroc, ch. ix. 9—11, 
ora mere umdderypa THv tv odpavoic, ch. ix. 23. The Jewish sacrifices availed for 
nothing more than external purification, ch. x. 10.1353 while the blood of Christ 
purified the soul.or mind (ovveidyovy) from the uncleanness of sin, and rendered it 
capable of offering acceptable service to the living God, ch. ix. 14. After adducing 
various considerations, to show how extensively the rites of the law, which required 
the exhibition and application of blood, prefigured that atoning blood which Jesus 
offered, to make expiation for sin, and that his death, once for all, was sufficient for 
this purpose, he proceeds, in ch. x. more deeply to impress the great subject of 
atoning sacrifice by Christ upon the minds of his readers, knowing that very much 
depended on the conviction which might be attained in respect to this point. Could 
they be persuaded, that Jesus had himself offered the only sacrifice which made real 
expiation for sin; and that this, once offered, was an all-sufficient sacrifice ; then there 
could be no rational inducement for them to abandon their spiritual hopes, and return 
to their confidence in the rites of the Levitical law. 

The repetition of this subject is for the purpose of suggesting some new arguments 
in order to enforce it; as may be seen in ver. 5—18. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1. Beeayv yup tywy . . . moayparwy; moreover, the law, which 
presented only an imperfect sketch of: future blessings, and not a full 
representation of those things. xu and eixwy are related, as the Latin 
umbra and effigies are. The former is an imperfect sketch, a mere 
outline (as we say,) a slight representation or resemblance: the latter 
is a picture or image filled out or completed, and made, in all its 
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minuter parts, to resemble the original. Not that these words are 
always employed with a sedulous attention to these nice shades of sig- 
nification ; but in the case before us they are so, for they are evidently 
contrasted with each other. The meaning of the writer is, ‘‘ The law 
did not even go so far, as to exhibit a full image of future blessings, 
but only a slight adumbration. “Exwy having, containing, possessing, 
affording, or (ad sensum) exhibiting, presenting, so as to accord with 
the nature of the image which follows. 

Népoc means here, the sacrificial ritual law, of which he had be- 
fore been speaking; the old IIA, dcaSijxn, which was to be abolished. 
The whole law of Moses, that is, the moral code which it contains, is 
not the subject of consideration or assertion here. Medddyrwy a&yaSar, 
the same as in ch. ix. 11. Tév rpaypdrwr, i. e. rourav, viz. the future 
blessings just before mentioned. 

Kar’ émavriv ... rededou, by the yearly sacrifices themselves, 
which are continually offered, can never fully accomplish what is needed 
for those who approach [the altar.] By the xar’ évavrov Svoiate, the 
writer means particularly to designate those which were offered on the 
great day of national atonement; which were considered the most 
sacred and efficacious of all, inasmuch as the high priest then entered 
the inner sanctuary, and presented himself before the mercy seat. 

TIpocpépover, with a nominative not expressed, is equivalent to the pas- 

. sive voice here, as often elsewhere, agreeably to the Hebrew idiom. 

Eig 10 dmvextc, without cessation, continually, they were repeated 
each successive year. The word is peculiar to this epistle; and 
Schneider has omitted it in his Lexicon; but Elian, Appian, Diodorus 
Siculus, and Symmachus, employ it. 

Tove mpocepxopévove means, the worshippers who approach the altar, or 
the temple, or the Divine presence in the temple. The sense is for sub- 
stance the same, whichever of these be understood. For reAewaar, see 
on Heb. ix. 9, and vii. 11. The sentiment of the verse corresponds very 
exactly with that in ch. ix. 9, 10. 

Ver. 2. "Emel ovk dy éxavoarro rpoogepdpevac, for otherwise, i. e. if 
the sacrifices could have perfected those who presented them, would not . 
the offerings have ceased? To rpoodepdpevat most critics subjoin eivac 
understood, which would be equivalent to the infinitive zpocgépeoSau, 
rendering the phrase thus, ‘‘ They (i. e. the sacrifices) had ceased to be 
offered.” The sense of the phrase, thus explained, is the same that I 
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have given to it. But poogepduevae [Svowu] ératoavro seems to me 
more facile than the other construction. 

Aca 76 pndepiay .... Kexadapuévove, because the worshippers, once for 
all made clean, would have no longer been conscious of sins. Aarpevovtag 
designates those who brought the offerings or sacrifices, and on whose 
account they were presented to God, i. e. the worshippers. “Azué 
denotes here, as in the preceding chapter, once for all; the nature of 
the argument demanding this sense. For if a worshipper at one time 
obtained pardon, or was made clean only in respect to past offences, 
(and surely expiatory sacrifices were offered only with respect to the past,) 
this would not prevent the dread of punishment at a future period, when 
new offences would have been committed. To be purified once for all, 
then, was necessary, in order to quiet the apprehensions of such a wor- 
shipper. a 

KexaYappévove, purified, atoned for. As xaSapiZw means, in Hebrew S 
Greek, to make expiation for, to purify by expiatory offering, to pro- 
nounce or declare one to be pure; so xexadappévove of course means, 
those atoned for, those for whom expiation is made, those declared to be 
pure, or rendered pure, aud consequently restored to favour. 

Luveidnow means not merely, conscience, but consciousness, opinion 
judgment, sentiment, apprehension. Xvveldnow dpapriy is an appre- 
hension of the consequences of sin, or, a consciousness that one has sub- 
jected himself to them, a consciousness of guilt. ‘Apapriy may mean . 
here, (as often before,) punishment of sin, consequences of si, like the 
corresponding Hebrew NON, WY, YWE; or it may mean sin, guilt, 
transgression. The writer, however, does not mean to say, that the 
pardon of sin takes away from him, who obtains it, the consciousness 
that he has once been the subject of moral turpitude. This the blood of 
Christ itself does not effect; and in heaven, the consciousness of this 
will for ever raise high the notes of gratitude for redeeming mercy. But 
pardon may and does remove the apprehension of penalty for sin; or if 
by dyapriéy we understand sin, guilt, simply, then, to be made clean 
(xexaSappévovc) from this, so as to have no consciousness of it, is so to be 
purified, as not to contract the stain of it. 

Ver. 3. "AAN éy airaicg . . . évtavrdy, nay rather, by these [sacrifices] 
yearly remembrance of sins is made. "Aa, but rather, nay rather, 
quin, quinimo ; or, (as I have rendered it in the version,) on the contrary, 
but. Avraic agrees with Svciace implied; see in ver. 1. On the day of 
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annual atonement, the sacrifices that were offered being of an expiatory 
nature, and being designed as propitiatory offerings, they were of course 
adapted to remind the Hebrews of the desert of sin, i. e. of the punish- 
ment or penalty due to it. As they continued to be offered yearly, so 
those who brought them must be reminded, through their whole lives, 
of new desert of punishment. The writer means, however, that a yearly 
remembrance of sin in a spiritual respect, not merely in a civil or eccle- 
siastical one, was made; for in this sense, the yearly atonement pro- 
eured pardon. In the other, it did not; as he now proceeds to assert, 

Ver. 4. ’Adtvaroy yap .....~ d&papriac, tt is, indeed, impossible that 
the blood of bulls and goats should remove the penalty due to sin. 
"Agarpsiv apapriac means, to take away sin, in the sense of removing 
the penalty or consequences of sin; for this is the subject of which the 
writer is now treating. That the author has reference to the conse- 
quences of sin in a future world, or to the punishment of it which God 
inflicts as the spiritual judge of men, is evident from the whole tenor of 
his discussion. One so profoundly versed as he was in all the Jewish ritual 
law, surely was not ignorant of the fact, that civil and ecclesiastical par- 
don for offences of various kinds, was every day procured by the blood 
of bulls and goats, and this, too, agreeably to Divine appointment. 

Ver. 5. Nothing could be more directly in opposition to Jewish pre- 
judices, respecting the importance and value of the Levitical sacrifices, 
than the assertion just made. Hence the writer deems it prudent to make 
his appeal to the Scriptures, for confirmation of what he had advanced. 
This he does by quoting a passage from Ps. xl., which he applies to the 
Messiah, and to the efficacy of the sin-offering made by him. 

Avo eicepydpuevoc cic roy kdopov, éyer, wherefore, entering into the 
world, he [Christ] says; i e. because the blood of goats and bullocks 
is not efficacious in procuring pardon for sin, Christ, when entering 
into the world, is represented by the Psalmist as saying, viz. in Psalm 
xt. 7 seq. 

Ovsiay cal rpocpopay ove éédnoac, in sacrifice and oblation thou 
hast no pleasure. Ovoia means, a sacrifice of some slain beast, from 
Ovw, to kill. So the corresponding Hebrew Mat, from Mt, mactare. 
[lpocgopa is any thing offered or presented ; and here it means, ether 
oblations than those of sacrifices, such as thank-offerings, libations, &c. 
The corresponding Hebrew MIMD, gift, present, comes from the obso- 


lete root M23, to present, Arabic A the same. Ovx é0éAncac, 
Hebrew MSDN ND, is capable of being translated, thou hast not 
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required, o1, thou hast not desired, thou hast no pleasure in, or desire 
for. The latter is, doubtless, the shade of meaning here. The sentiment 
is not, that God had not at all required sacrifices and oblations, for 
this he had done: but that they were, in a comparative sense, of 
little value; they were insufficient in themselves to accomplish the 
higher purposes of his spiritual law, and therefore he had no pleasure 
in them. 

LGpa o& Kkarnpriow por, but a body hast thou prepared for me. A 
very difficult and much agitated expression. If we recur, in the first 
place, to the original Hebrew, we find the corresponding words there to 
be, ava) DSN, mene ears hast thou opened. The verb FD (from 
ime) means, peiniaril to dig, to hollow out, e. g. a well, Gen. xxvi. 255 ; 
a pit, Ps. vii. 16; or pit-fall, Ps. lvii. 7; a aaptalie or grave, Gen. 
1.5; 2 Chron. xvi. 14. The verb 7112 has also the meaning of pur- 
chasing, or procuring, e. g. water, Deut. ii. 6; particularly of procuring 
a supply of food and drink, 2 Kings, vi. 23; also of other things, e. g. 
a wife, Hosea iii. 2, where TDN has a Daghesh euphonic in the 5, 
These are all the meanings of: this word, which the Hebrew Scriptures 
present. In translating » mn”) DIN, then, we may render it either 
mine ears hast thou opened, which is icky a small deflexion from the 
literal sense, (for to dig out a pit or well, is to open one ;) or we may 
render it, ears hast thou provided for me, in which sense the LXX. seem 
plainly to have understood 4D, when they rendered it by carnpriow. 
The former sense seems to. be more analogical with the nature of the 
subject, and with the Hebrew idiom. The Hebrews speak of opening 
the ears, and uncovering them, in order to designate the idea of prompt 
obedience, of attentive listening to the commands of any one. E. g. 
Isa. 1. 4, we have yinwd UN ). VY, he excited my ear to hear; and 
in ver. 5 is an equivalent expression, UN % MND, he opened mine ear, 
which is explained in the corresponding parallelism, by yD x *D38}, 
and I was not refractory, i.e. I was obedient. So Ws el to uncover, 
to disclose the ear, means, to communicate any thing, or! reveal it to 
another; e.g. 1 Sam. xx. 2. 12, 13; ch. xxii.17. From such forms of 
expression, in Hebrew, with such a meaning, we may very naturally con- 
clude that % IyD ONN (in Ps. xl. 7,) means, thou hast opened mine 
ears, 1. e. thou hast made me obedient, or, I am entirely devoted to thy 
service. And Ps. xl. 8, 9, which exhibits the consequence of having the 
ears opened, leads us almost unavoidably to make such a conclusion, 
respecting the meaning of the phrase in question. 


&, 
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- If this view of the meaning be correct, then another interpretation, 
put upon the phrase by many critics, is not well founded. They render 
it, mine ears hast thou bored through. They suppose the expression to 
be figurative, and to be borrowed from the Hebrew usage of boring 
through, with an awl, the ear of a person who became the voluntary 
servant of another, as described in Exod. xxi. 6. Deut. xv. 17. Mine 
ears hast thou bored through would then mean, ‘I am, through life, 
thy voluntary servant,” or, “I will be perpetually obedient to thee.” 
This sense, it will be seen, agrees in general with that put upon the 
phrase by the other mode of explanation. But the source of explanation, 
here adopted, does not seem to be admissible. In Exod. xxi. 6, the 
verb bore through is Y¥1, (not TD, as in Ps, xl. 7;) and the instru- 
ment by which it is done, is named yey, an awl, a derivative of the 
verb ys). So in Deut. xv. 17, the instrument named is the same YS, 
and the action of boring through is expressed by ‘xa MAI, thou shalt 
put tt through his ear, (not ND.) That 3) and m9 fei oa very 
distinct actions, is sufficiently plain ; for to bore through any thing, and 
to dig or hollow out a pit, grave, or well, are surely very different 
actions, indicated in Hebrew by verbs as different as the English dzg 
and bore through. Moreover, in Exod. xxi. 6, and Deut. xv. 17, the 
singular tik is used, and not as here DN, both ears. 

The original, then, in Ps. xl. 7. % m3 DIN, means, mine ears hast 
thou opened, i. e. me hast thou made readily or ‘attentively obedient ; at 
least, this seems to be the meaning, if we make Isa. 1. 4, 5, our exegeti- 
cal guide. See Excursus XX. 

Ver. 6. ‘Odokavrwpara cai......ebddcnoac, in whole burnt-offerings 
and [sacrifices] for sin, thou hast no delight. “‘Odoxavrmpara means, 
such offerings as were entirely consumed upon the altar; so the corre- 
sponding Hebrew my signifies. Tlepi duapriag is an elliptical expres- 
sion, answering to the Hebrew original MINOT, and which, completed, 
would be Ovolat rept dpapriac, sin- offerings. Ob e’ddxnoac, Hebrew 
PoNw Nd , requirest not, desirest not, demandest not, hast no 
pleasure in. 

Ver. 7% Tére elroy, therefore I said, or, then I said. The first of 
these versions is approved by eminent critics. They suggest, that if 
rore (Hebrew iN) be referred to time merely, it seems very difficult to 
ascertain what is the precise meaning; for at what particular ¢¢me was 
it, that God did not delight in whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices for 
sin? It may, however, be said, that the speaker here refers to the time 
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when he s disclosing these views respecting sacrifices. Supposing this 
to be the case, rére would mean then, i. e. immediately after this senti- 
ment was declared; which would be very congruous with the context. 
If rére be rendered therefore, the meaning will be, ‘‘ because thou hadst 
no pleasure in sacrifices, therefore I said,” &c. Strictly speaking, 
nowever, rdre is not illative. I prefer the other rendering. 

"Idov iikw «22. SéAnpa cov, Lo! I come, O God, to do thy will. (In 
the volume of the book it ts written respecting me.) ’Icov fxw expresses 
the readiness of him who speaks, to obey the will of God. 

_— Ev xepadids GiBdéov is a much agitated expression. The Hebrew is 
simply “BD “232, an the roll, or volume of the book. But how does 
Kepadtor (iBrjou correspond to this? Kegadic denotes the end or extre- 
mity of any thing, as being the head or summit of it. The Hebrew TED, 
BBrtov, was a manuscript rolled upon a cylinder of light wood, at the 
extremity of which were heads or knobs, for the sake of convenience to 
those who used the manuscript. The knob or head, xegante, is here taken 
as a part, which is descriptive or emblematic of the whole. Keganic BiBréou 
means, therefore, a BBdéiov or VHD, with a cepaNic, i. e. a manuscript roll ; 
which was the form of the Jewish sacred books, and is still retained in 
all their synagogues. It coincides, then, with regard to signification; 
very exactly with the Hebrew 45D nba, of which it is a translation. 

But what volume of manuscript- -roll. is here meant? Plainly, the 
one which was already extant when the Psalmist was writing. If the 
Psalmist was David himself, (as the title of the Psalm seems to affirm,) 
the only parts of the Hebrew Scriptures then extant, and, of course, the 
only part to which he could refer, must have been the Pentateuch, and 
perhaps the book of Joshua. Beyond any reasonable doubt, then, the 
keparte BBAlou ( WD 72) was the Pentateuch. 

But what is there written, and how, respecting the personage who 
speaks in the fortieth Psalm? Rosenmiiller (on Ps. xl. 7.) translates 
the Hebrew by TAND (yéypanrar wept éuov) by prescriptum est mihi, 
and appeals to 2 Kings, xxii. 13, for confirmation of this version. He 
compares, also, Gen. ii. 16. Ezra i. 2; where mee is used after my and 
TPB, verbs of commanding or enjoining. Gesenius approves this version, 
but produces no other instances to confirm it, which are of the same 
kind. He appeals, indeed, to Esth. ix. 23, where ON i is used after an3; 
and to Hos. viii. 12. 2 Kings, xvii. 37, and Prov. xxii. 20, where 9 is 
used after the same verb, in order to confirm this interpretation. But 
the three last cases plainly denote nothing more, than that the matter 
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referred to was written for the use of another, or addressed to him. 
Such, too, is the case with the other example in Esth. ix. 23, as may be 
clearly seen by comparing Esth. ix. 20. With deference to the opinion 
of these very distinguished critics, I must still doubt, therefore, whether 
by AND means prescribere alicui. At most, there is only 2 Kings 
XXil, 13, which is apposite to establish this signification ; and even here 
the meaning in question is not necessary ; for sy ANDi may be ren- 
dered, with about equal significancy, which was written in respect to 
us, OF concerning us, i: e. for our sake, or to regulate our duties. The 
_ LXX. then, who translated my AND by yéypamrae repli éuod, translated 
it agreeably to the usual idiom of the Hebrew. The apostle, in our text, 
has evidently recognized the correctness of this version. The différence 
in meaning, between prescribed to me, and written concerning me, is a 
considerable one in this case. The first version would represent the 
speaker as saying, “‘ I come, O God, to do thy will, [i. e. my duty,] as 
I am commanded in the Scriptures to do.” The second, ‘“ I come to 
offer my. body, or myself, in place of the legal sacrifices; for, in the 
Scriptures, [i. e. in the law of Moses,] this is written concerning me.” 
Now, as to a choice of versions here, it will not be doubted, that the 
latter version accords with the reasoning and design of the apostle, or 
rather, that it is important to his purpose. The first version would not, 
indeed, contradict the design of the apostle; for he might say, it is pre- 
scribed in the Scriptures, that the Messiah should do the will of God, 
i. e. make himself an offering for sin. Compare Luke xxiv. 25—27. 46. 
Acts xvii. 2, 3. 1 Pet. i. 11, 12. But I apprehend the meaning of the 
writer to be, that the book of the law, which prescribes sacrifices that 
were merely oxiai or wapa/iodat of the great atoning sacrifice by Christ, 
did itself teach, by the use of these, that something of a higher and 
better nature was to be looked for than Levitical rites. In a word, it 
pointed to the Messiah ; or, some of the contents of the written law had 
respect to him. So Michaélis, Storr,.and others. Still, yéyparrac wept 
éj0d may have respect to declarations in the Pentateuch, of a different 
and more direct nature. That there are such, Jesus himself affirms, 
John v. 46... So Paul, Acts xxvi. 22, 23. Gal. iil. 16, seq. Construed 
in either way, the amount of the phrase under consideration is, “‘ In the 
law of Moses I am described as coming to do thy will,” i. e. to offer my 
body as a Sacrifice : compare ver. 10. 
; That the Hebrews, to whom the apostle addressed himself, would 
~ recognize such an affirmation, and feel the force of it, seems to he 
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nearly certain, from the fact, that the writer without any hesitation 
addresses it to them, in order to produce conviction in their minds with 
respect to the point which he is labouring to establish. Certain it is, 
then; that both he and the Christian Hebrews to whom he wrote be- 
lieved that the Jewish ritual had respect to the sacrifice of the Mes- 
siah, and that he was virtually revealed, in the law of Moses, as a 
suffering Saviour, making atonement for the sins of his people. Were 
this not so, then the argument in Heb. x. 5—10, would be destitute of 
any real foundation, and consequently of any force, as a proof of what 
the writer is labouring to establish. 

‘O @edc, Heb. TON O my God. If the Messiah be considered as 
uttering this before his incarnation, and as Logos, then would it be an 
embarrassing circumstance to explain it, how in his simple Divine 
nature he could speak of ‘‘ my God.” But if considered as a prophetic 
anticipation of what he would say, during his incarnation, (and so it 
clearly seems to me the writer intends it should be considered) then 
6 Oe0e, Or 6 Oedc prov, accords with the usage of the Saviour in addressing 
the Father, as disclosed in the Gospel; Matt. xxvii. 46, al. 

To Sédnpa cov. What this will is, see in ver. 10. 

Ver. 8. ’Avwrepov éywy «44 evddunoac, first, he says, Sacrifice, 
and oblation, and whole burnt-offering, and [offering] for sin, thou 
desirest not, nor hast pleasure in them.” ’Avdérepor, literally above, 
which is equivalent here, to first, or in the first place. 

“Airwec Kara Tov véuoy mpoogépovrar which are presented according 
to the law. This is a parenthetic explanation, added by the writer, in 
order to show that the same legal sacrifices, in which the Hebrews were 
in danger of placing their confidence, were those which must be super- 
seded by the death of Christ. 

Ver. 9. Tore cipncey «oe TO SéAnpa cov, and then says, “ Lo, I come 
to do thy will.” We might expect cirwy here, instead of eipnxey, for 
the regular construction of the sentence would seem to require it. 
But here is a sentence constructed in the Hebrew manner, which not 
unfrequently begins with a participle in the first clause, and then uses 
a verb in the second, when both stand in the same relation to the sequel 
of the sentence, see Heb. Gram. § 212.2. It is evident here, that avére- 
pov Néywy and rére eipnce both bear the same relation to avatpet, kK. 7. A. the 
sense of which, I may add, is rendered quite obscure by the period which 
most editors of the Greek Testament have put before it. 


"Avast . . . orhon, he abolishes the first, viz. the sacrifices, &c. 
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that he may establish the second, viz. the doing of the will of God, 
or the offering of himself as a sacrifice for sin, ver. 10. That is, “ doing 
the will of God,” or obedience to him even unto death, or the offering 
up of his body, is represented by the Psalmist as a substitute for legal 
sacrifices, and as an arrangement which would supersede them. 

It is quite plain, that dvapei, x.7.. is an inference drawn from the 
two declarations recited in the context immediately preceding; for 
mporoy certainly refers to the legal sacrifices, and dedrepoy to the obe- 
dience of the Messiah, But the construction of the sentence (for 
clearly it is in fact but one sentence) is Hebraistic, as noted above, and 
not according to the rules of classical Greek ; and it affords a notable 
example, how far the style of our author is from the easy, rhetorical, 
flowing method, of which so much has been said by late critics; and 
from that é\Anvexdrnce, which even Origen ascribes to him. 

Ver. 10. The writer proceeds to explain what is meant, in this case, 
by doing the will of God, and what is the efficacy of that obedience. 
"Ev @ OedXhpart. . . eparaé, by which will expiation is made for us, 
by the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all. ’Ev @ Oedj- 
poare means, by doing which will, i. e. by whose obedience. ‘Hyacpévor 
éopéy, expiata sumus, conciliuti sumus, purificate sumus, literally, we are 
consecrated, viz. to God, which necessarily implies, purified, atoned for ; 
see on &yittw under ch. il. 11, 

The latter part of the verse leaves no doubt, that the writer meant to 
refer the obedience in question, or the doing of the will of God, to 
<< obedience unto death,” to the voluntary sacrifice for sinners, which the 
Saviour offered upon the cross; compare Phil. ti. 8. 

The whole amount of the reasoning, in ver. 5—10, is this. ‘‘ Ritual 
sacrifices for sin are not accepted by God, as sufficient to remove the 
penalty due to the moral turpitude of sin. But the obedience of the 
Messiah unto death, the offering of his body on the cross, is sufficient, 
and fully supersedes the other sacrifices.” 

If all this be true, it follows, of course, that what the apostle had 
affirmed in ver. 3, is true, viz. that it is impossible for the blood of 
slain beasts. to remove the penal consequences of sin, when considered 
in the light of a spiritual offence, and as having respect to the tribunal 
of God. 

‘Egarag, once for all. The idea conveyed by this, is carefully re- 
peated again here, because it concerns a point, in respect to which the 
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Hebrews would be very prone to raise objections. ‘‘ You affirm,” 
they would naturally say, “that there is a resemblanee between the 
sacrifice of Christ and the annual expiatory sacrifices by the high priest: 
But there is evidently a great dissimilitude ; for the expiation made by — 
the high priest was repeated every year; while Christ suffered only 
once.” The apostle meets this difficulty, by showing, from various con- 
siderations, that being once slain as an expiatory offering, was alto- 
gether sufficient to satisfy the demagds of the case. Compare Heb. ix. 
9—14, 25—28; x. 1—3; 10—14. Indeed, Christ, from the nature of 
the case, could die but once, ch. ix. 27, 28. : 

Ver. 11. Kut waic pév tepede .e.. Suaiac, now every high priest 
stands performing daily service, and oftentimes presentin,. the same 
sacrifices. Ide iepedc, every, or any Levitical priest. “Bornxe, stands, 
denoting the attitude of those who are in waiting or attendance upon 
another, and keep the position of standing, both as a token of respect, 
and as a state prepared for ready service. It is only the perfect, plu- 
perfect, aor. second active, and aor. first passive, of the verb torn, that 
have the intransitive meaning to stand. ‘The other tenses are transitive, 
and mean, to set, place, station, &c. See Buttmann § 95, and Wahl’s 
Lexicon, on the word; and compare, for a sense of the word like that 
above) Rev. vii. 9, 11; viii. 2. ° 

Tac avrac ... Oveiac. The same daily sacrifices were repeated without 
intermission ; see Numb. xxviii. 2—6. * 

Airwwec ovdérore ... + apapriag, which can never remove the penalty 
due to sin; compare ver. 1—3, That duapriac here means penalty due 
to sin, is plain; and that it may be properly so construed, no one will 
deny, who understands the full. meaning of DN, ny, and YUE, 

Ver. 12. Odroc dé piay .... Oeov, but this [priest] having offered a 
sacrifice for sin of perpetual efficacy, sat down at the right hand of 
God. In ver. 11, we have wag iepevc, 1. e. every priest of the common 
order, every Levitical priest; the antithesis is ovroc, which refers to 
Christ, and which (if the ellipsis be supplied according to the gram- 

_matical construction of sentences) must mean ovroe¢ lepeve. 

Eic rd Sunvexée means the same thing here as drag in ch. ix. 26. 28; 
and égamaé in ch.x. 10. I connect it with Ovoiay, and not (as Carpzoff) 
with éxaSice. A sacrifice for perpetuity, is a sacrifice once for all, 
égarak, or, it is a sacrifice of perpetual efficacy, one that needs not to 
be repeated. 
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"ExaSucey éy dekit rot Ocov, see on Heb. i. 3. ’ExaSice here is opposed 
to éornxe in the preceding verse. The latter denotes the attitude of a 
servant ; the former, that of a master or lord. 

Ver. 13. To douror éxdeydusvocg .... TodwY abrov, thenceforth waiting 
until his enemies be made his footstool. Ts dourdy means, for the 
rest, viz. of the time; therefore the idea conveyed by dorrdy here is, 
afterwards, thenceforth. ’Exdeyduevoc designates the attitude of wazt- 
ing or expecting. The idea is, that the Messiah is seated on his throne, 
quietly expecting that his enemies will, in due time, be all subdued. 

Oi 2ySpoi designates all those who are opposed to the character, 
doctrines, or reign of Christ. To make them his footstool, means 
thoroughly to subjugate and humble them ; compare ch. ii. 8. 1 Cor. xv. 
27,28. See the origin of this phrase in the custom described in 
Josh. x. 24. 

Ver. 14. Mua yap mpoopopG .... rove cytalopévouc, by one offering, 
then, he has for ever perfected those for whom expiation is made. 
Mig rpoogopG, viz. the offering of his own body, ch. v. 10. Teredeiwxe, 
see on ch. ix. 9, and ch. x. 1. The meaning is, ‘“‘ He has for ever 
removed the penalty due to sin, and procured for those, who were 
exposed to it, that peace of conscience which the law could never give ; 
compare ver. ]—4. ‘Ay:aZouévove, see on ch. ii. 11; ix. 13; x. 10. 

Ver. 15. Maprupei o& fpiv......&ywv, moreover, the Holy Spirit 
also testifies [this] tous. Aé, moreover, a continuative of the discourse, 
here marking the transition to a new paragraph, in which appeal is 
made, by way of confirming what the writer had said. The Holy Spirit 
means, the Holy Spirit who speaks by the Scriptures; as the sequel 
shows, which is a quotation from the Scriptures. ‘Hyiy, to us, means, 
that the sentiment which the writer had been inculcating, the truths 
which he had declared, are confirmed by what the Holy Spirit says fo us, 
i.e. to us and to all, in the Scriptures of truth. 

Mera yap ro mpoeipnxévan, for after having first said, viz. first in order, 
or in respect to time. 

Ver. 16. Adrn f duaOhen, x... See on ch. vili. 10, where is the 
same quotation. It is worthy of note, however, that even here, where 
the same passage is appealed to, the words are not all the same. 
In ch. viii. 10, we have 7 otc ’IopajA; inch. x. 16, abrove; in the 
former, diode vopove pov cic Tyy didvoray abroéy; in the latter, édove 
vdpoug prov éml Kapdiac a’réy; in the former, éxt capdiac abroy errypaiw 
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atrede; in the latter, éxt roy Ctavowy abréy émvypdiw adrove. Non 
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refert verbum, sed res ipsa. The meaning of both is the same. De 
minimis non curat lex. 

Ver, 17. Kat rév dpaprigv, x. r. Xd. (see on ch. vill. 12,) then [he 
says] ‘‘ Their sins,” &c. Kat, then, here evidently marks the apodosis, 
or corresponding and concluding part of the sentiment, and stands as a 
kind of counterpart to zpd in pera yap 70 mpoeipnévac, ver. 15; other- 
wise the sentence is an example of the anacoluthon. Compare ch. viii. 
10—12, where the distance, at which r@y dpaprimy, x. 7. A. follows the 
first clause, justifies the translation here given to cal; a translation 
which, indeed, is frequently necessary in the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, in order to render the connexion of the sense plain. 

Ver. 18. The writer next proceeds to show for whav purpose this 
quotation is here made, i. e. to express the sentiment, that under the 
new covenant, or gospel dispensation, absolute and final pardon is to be 
obtained. “Ozov dé apeoie .... dpapriac, now where there is remission 
of these, there ts no more offering for sin. 

”Ageorc here means spiritual pardon, or remission, on the part of God, 
as judge and ruler of the world. Totrwy, i.e. rotrwy a&paprewy Ka) 
avopar, mentioned in the preceding verse. Odxér, i. e. offering is no 
more needed, is no more presented. 

This circumttance makes a great difference between the new covenant 
and the old one. Under the latter, sacrifices must be perpetually 
repeated ; and, after all, only czvzl and ecclesiastical pardon was to be 
obtained by them. Under the former, one sacrifice is sufficient, and 
avails to procure, for all nations, and all ages, spiritual pardon or 
remission of the penalty threatened to be inflicted in a future world. 
Well might the apostle call this a new covenant. 


The writer having gone through a comparison of the new dispensation with the 
old, and having shown, that whether Christ be compared with angels, who were 
the mediators of the Mosaic law, or with Moses himself, or with the high-priest of the 
Hebrews, he holds a rank far above them; having also shown, that whether the 
temple in which he ministers be compared with that at Jerusalem, or the sacrifice 
which he offers be compared with those sacrifices presented by the Jewish priests, either 
as to its exalted nature, its spiritual efficacy in respect to procuring pardon for sin, or 
the duration and extent of its effects, the Mosaic institutions are nothing more than the 
shadow, of which the Christian ones are the substance ; he now proceeds to the hortatory 
and admonitory part of his epistle. In this, various subjects are presented, which the 
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circumstances of those whom he was addressing rendered it expedient to consider. 
All that was peculiarly attractive to the Jew, in the Mosaic ritual; all that served to 
allure him away from his adherence to Christianity, and expose him particularly to the 
danger of apostacy, the apostle has brought into view, in the preceding part of our 
epistle, with a design to show, that however attractive or important these things might 
in themselves be, there was something still more so in the Christian religion, something 
of which the Jewish religion offered only a shadow or adumbration. Nothing could be 
more apposite, then, to the case in hand, than the argument of the apostle, in the pre- 
ceding part of this epistle. 

The practical application which follows, is designed to excite those whom the writer 
addresses, to constancy and perseverance in their Christian profession, to dehort them 
from apostacy, and to warn them against its tremendous consequences. With his 
warnings, however, the apostle intermingles a great deal of encouragement and promise, 
in order to excite in them an earnest desire to obtain the rewards which would be 
bestowed on all who remained faithful to the end of their course. 

He begins the hortatory part, by an appeal to the great encouragement which 
the present privileges of the Hebrew Christians afforded them, to persevere in their 
Christian profession. 


Ver. 19. "Exovrec ody, adehgol .... Inaod, since then, brethren, ye 
have free access to the sanctuary, by the blood of Jesus. Otv, then, 
therefore, or since then.  Tlapnoia, in its first acceptation, means 
boldness of speech, or, the liberty of speaking without restraint. But 
the word is also used to designate freedom from restraint generally 
considered ; which is plainly the case here. Tafpyaiav eicg rhy etoodor, 
literally, freedom in respect to entrance, i. e. free access, unrestrained 
liberty of approach. ‘Ayiwy, i.e. addySivéy, the heavenly sanctuary, 
or, the presence of God, compare ch. ix. 24. "Ev 70 alpare "Inood 
denotes, the means by which this access is procured, agreeably to what 
has been shown in ch. vii.—x. 

Ver. 20. “Hy évexaivioev....Jacav, in a new and living way, which 
he has consecrated. ‘Oddy I take to be the accusative of manner, con- 
strued with cari understood; or it may be considered as a repetition of 
eicodov, and in apposition with it. [péegaroyv means recent, and has 
reference to the way lately opened by the new covenant or gospel dis- 
pensation. The way is called new, however, not merely because of 
this, but also, because those who draw nigh to God in it, have liberty 
of access in their own persons, to the mercy-seat, and there obtain par- 
don, by means of a sacrifice altogether different from that which was 
offered for worshippers by the Jewish priests. 

Zooay, i.q. Cworowiaay, 1. €. cic Guy a&yovoar, leading to life, cone 
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ferring life or happiness. So Zaw is often used in the New Testament. 
But it may mean here, perennial, perpetual, (a frequent sense of Caw 
in the Hebrew Greek ;) and this would be altogether congruous with 
the preceding context, which insists on the perpetuity of the sacrifice 
of Christ. On the whole, I prefer the former sense. So Theophylact, 
who assigns the following reason for the epithet Zéeay, viz. dre i) spwrn 
ddd¢ Yavarnpdpoes iv, 1. e. because that any one who entered the inner 
veil of the temple was punished with death. But, here, viz. under 
the gospel, it is the way to lzfe. 

’Evexaivice, consecrated, dedicated. To consecrate a way, is to open 
it for access, to dedicate it to use. So Jesus opened the way of 
access for sinners to the eternal sanctuary, in which, if they go, they 
may obtain free access to God, and pardon for all their offences. 

Ata rot caramerdoparog . . . oapkdg abrov, through the veil, that is, 
his flesh. I translate these words literally, because I am not well 
satisfied that I understand their meaning. The opinions of all the 
commentators, it would be tedious, if not useless, to recite. The prin- 
cipal interpretation, in which the most distinguished of them unite, is, 
that, as the veil of the temple must be removed in order to enter the 
inner sanctuary, so the body of Jesus must be removed (by death,) that 
we might have liberty of access to the sanctuary above. An exegesis 
which, while the facts to which it alludes are true, still presents a com- 
parison incongruous at first view, and seemingly requires a distorted 
imagination, to recognise it with any degree of satisfaction. 

I could more easily acquiesce in the idea, that there is a kind of 
paronomasia here, in respect to the word da. The form of it may be 
thus expressed. ‘‘ As the most holy place in the earthly temple could 
be approached only through (iu) the veil, i. e. through the aperture 
which the veil covered; so the heavenly sanctuary is approached only 
through (dua implied) the flesh, or body of Jesus.” In this last case, 
dua (if employed as here supposed) would mean, by means of, because 
of, on account of, viz. by means of the body of Jesus sacrificed for 
sin, see ver. 10. The paronomasia would consist in using dé, in the 
first ease, in the sense of through with respect to place; and, in the 
last case, in the sense of through with the signification of by means of. 
Instances could easily be accumulated, where the same word is employed 
in different senses, in the same sentence. E. g. “ Let the dead (vexpovc) 
bury their dead,” (vexpovc,) Luke ix. 60; where vexpovc, in the first 
case, means morally dead; in the second, physically dead. So 
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2 Cor. v. 21, ‘* He hath made him to be a sin-offering, (dpaprlay,) who 
knew no sen,” (dpuapriay.) In like manner the apostle might say, <‘ As 
the Jews had access to the inner sanctuary of the temple, da caramerdo- 
Haroc, through the veil, so Christians have access to the heavenly sanc- 
tuary,” dia capKdc, 1. €. dua wpoopopd¢e capxde Inood, compare ver. 10. 
And, although I would not admit paronomasia, except in cases where 
there are urgent reasons for it, it seems to be more tolerable here, than 
the other method of interpretation suggested above, and is certainly in 
harmony with the principles of the usus loquendi of the sacred writers. 

But, after all, the mind still seems to feel a want of definite satisfaction, 
in regard to either of the methods of interpretation above proposed. May 
I be allowed, in a difficulty of such a nature, to propose at least for 
consideration, a third method of interpreting the expression rije¢ oapxdg 
airov? 

In John 1. 14, it is said, ‘‘ The Word became flesh, oap£; to which 
the writer adds, cal éoxhyvwoer év Hpiv. In 1 Tim. iii. 16, we have Gede 
épaveowin év capkl, Supposing the reading to be correct, (and the evi- 
dence seems to me quite in its favour, and so Dr. Knapp has judged.) 
In Rom. i. 4, a broad distinction is made between the nature of Christ 
kara oapxa and his nature cara rvetpa aywotvne; and in Rom. ix. 5, 
Christ is said to have descended from the Jewish fathers cara capka, 
while he is at the same time 6 émi rdyrwy Oedc. In Phil. ii. 6, Christ, 
who was éy poppy Os0d,—ékévwoev Eavroy, poppy dobrAov AaBdy. In all 
these, and in many more passages which might easily be added, the 
human nature or body of Christ seems to be regarded as a kind of tem- 
porary tabernacle, or veil of the Divine nature which dwelt in him. 
May not our author, in the verse under consideration, have had such an 
idea in his mind, when he wrote rod kararerdoparog, rovr art, rife capKog 
avrov? The idea would seem to be this; ‘‘ As the veil of the temple 
concealed the glory of Jehovah, in the holy of holies, from the view of 
men, so Christ’s flesh or body screened or concealed the higher nature 
from our view, (which dwelt within this veil, as God did of old within 
the veil of the temple.)” If, on this account, the apostle calls Christ’s 
flesh a vezl, then we may easily make out the sense of the verse before 
us. It would stand thus: ‘* As God dwells behind the veil, in his 
earthly temple; so God dwells behind the veil of Jesus’ body, in his 
spiritual temple, i. e. he can be approached only through the medium of 
this, or by means of this.” So the context which precedes; “ free 
aecess to the sanctuary is éy dare Inaov.” That the writer had in his 
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mind a design to compare the veil of the Jewish temple, as the medium 
between the worshipper, and the visible presence of Jehovah, to the body 
of Christ (epg avrov) as the medium of access to God, or what must 
interpose between God and him, and this specially in reference to Christ’s 
sufferings and death, seems to be, on the whole, quite clear. But which 
of the ways now proposed will best present this general idea, or whether 
any of them are sufficiently grounded, to be fully admitted, is a question 
on which the reader must be left to judge for himself. My own appre- 
hension, on the whole, is, that the occasion of calling Christ’s flesh a 
veil, or of comparing it to a veil, lies in the views stated under this last 
explanation ; while, at the same time, the actual comparison of the veil 
of the temple and of Christ’s body, is confined to the single point, that 
each is a medium of access to God. If you say, ‘‘ The comparison is, 
in most respects, without grounds of analogy, and the two things widely 
” my answer is, that there is as much congruity in it, as there 
is in the comparison between the physical death of Christ, in Rom. vi., 
and the moral death of believers to sin, to which the former is there 
compared. Indeed, between all objects of comparison, when God or 
Christ is one of these objects, there must of course be a dissimilarity that 
is exceedingly great in some repects, although there may be an analogy 
in some others. 


dissimilar ; 


In whatever light our passage is viewed, it will be conceded, that its 
language is far from being in that easy flowing style, which has been so 
often asserted of our epistle. 

Ver. 21. Kai iepéa ......Oe00, i. €. Kai tyovrec iepéa, «. 7. dr. the 
participle being implied, which was expressed at the beginning of 
ver. 19. Compare ch. iv. 14; v.10; vii. 17. 20. 263 viii. 1. ‘Tepéa 
péyay is the same as 273 WID, high priest, a Hebraism. "Ext ror 
olkoy rov God, compare iii. 1—6, It designates here the spiritual house 
of God, i. e. Christians. 

Ver. 22. Tpocepxwpeda, let us draw nigh, i.e. r@ Oe, which is 
implied. The manner of the expression is borrowed from approach to 
the most holy place in the temple, where God peculiarly dwelt. 

Mera GdnSuiic......miorewc with a true heart, in full confidence. 
’"AdnSuiie means, sincere, faithful, true, and designates sincerity of 
Christian profession, faithful attachment to Christianity, in opposition 
to an insincere or an apostatizing state of mind. T)npodopia means, a 
full measure. TA noogopia migrewc Means, unwavering, undoubting 
faith, a fulness of faith, which leaves no room for apostacy or scep- 
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ticism. How exactly this exhortation was adapted to the state of the 
/ Hebrews, it is easy to perceive. 

"Epparriopévor .... wovnpac, being purified as to our hearts jrom 
@ consciousness of evil, literally, being sprinkled as to our hearts, &c. 
The expression is borrowed from the rites of the law, agreeably to which 
very many ceremonial purifications, as we have seen, were made by the 
sprinkling of blood either upon persons or utensils, This was external. 
But when the writer says here, é/pavriopévor race Kkapdiac, he designates 
spiritual, internal purification, and shows that he is not speaking of 
any external rites. This internal purification is effected by the blood 
of Jesus, with which Christians are figuratively said to be sprinkled. 
But the construction, ésparripévoe . . . &wd ... shows that the 
participle é66av7vspévoe is to be taken in the secondary or metaphorical 
sense, i. e. purified from, cleansed from. 

Suvewhcewe wovnpac, a consciousness of evil, or, a conscience op- 
pressed with evil or sin. Perhaps both senses are included ; for both 
are characteristic of Christian sincerity and full faith, which is incom- 
patible with a consciousness of evil designs, and which frees men from 
an oppressive sense of past evil, by inspiring them with the hopes of 
pardon. 

Ver. 23. Kal dedovpévor. . . Kadapo, having also our bodies washed 
with pure water; another expression, borrowed from the frequent 
washings prescribed by the Levitical law, for the sake of external puri- 
fication. See Exod. xxix. 4; xl. 31, 32. Lev. xvi. 4; also ch. vi. 
xiv. xv. et alibi. It seems to me, that here is a plain allusion to the 
use of water in the initiatory rite of Christian baptism. This is alto- 
gether consonant with the method of our author, who is every where 
comparing Christian institutions with Jewish ones. So, in the case 
before us, he says, ‘‘ The Jews were sprinkled with blood, in order that 
they might be purified so as to have access to God; Christians are 
internally sprinkled, i. e. purified by the blood of Jesus. The Jews 
were washed with water, in order to be ceremonially purified so as to 
come before God; Christians have been washed by the purifying water - 
of baptism.” So Ananias exhorts Saul to be baptized, and wash away 
Ais sins, Acts xxi. 16. In this latter case, and in that before us, the 
phrase is borrowed from the legal rite of washing for purification. In 
Heb. x. 23, no particular stress is to be laid on the mere. external 
rite of washing the body; for the connexion shows, that the whole is 
designed te point out the spiritual qualifications of sincere Christians 

2n2 
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for access to God. But the manner of expression turns wholly upon a 
comparison with the Jewish rites. 

Karéxwpev tiv dpodoyiay .... émayyedpevoc, let us hold fast the 
hope which we profess ; for faithful is he who has promised. ‘Opodoyiay 
means, profession or confession of the Christian religion, which is here 
called édxidoc, in reference to the hopes which it occasions or imspires. 
The idea is, ‘‘ Let us firmly retain our profession of that religion which 
fills us with hope respecting future rewards and happiness.” 

Maroc yap 6 érayyehdpevoc, i. e. let us firmly adhere to our religion, 
because God, the author of those promises which it holds forth, will 
certainly perform them; he is faithful, i. e. true to his word, and alto 
gether worthy of confidence in respect to his promises. 

Ver. 24. Kal caravodpev.... toywv, let us also bear in mind one 
another, so as to excite to love and good works. Karavodpev, consider 
attentively, have a regard to, think upon, or bear in mind. The writer 
means, that it is the duty of the Hebrews to cherish a mutual spirit of 
interest or concern for each other; and this, in such a way as would be 
the means of mutually exciting each other to more distinguished benevo- 
lence and good works. The perils to which they were exposed, rendered 
such advice very timely. 

Ver. 25. Mi éyxaradeirorvrec .... magaxadotdyrec, not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together, (as the custom ofsome is, ) but admonish- 
ing [one another.] ’EyxaraXeiroyrec is in the same construction with 
karayoGpev in ver. 24, and consequently agrees with jpeic understood. 
‘Eavrwy relates to the first person plural here; as it does elsewhere, 
e. g. Rom. vili. 23. 1 Cor. xi. 31. 2 Cor.i.9; x. 12. 14. In like 
manner, wapakadovyrec requires &AfHdove to be mentally supplied after 
it; which is expressed after xaravodpev. That rapaxadéw means to 
admonish, any common lexicon will show. The whole sentence is in 
the usual manner of the writer, who very frequently employs koivwoue in 
warnings and admonitions. 

Kat rocovry paddov . . . tpépav, and this [do] so much the more, as 
ye see the day approaching. That is, be more earnest and constant, in 
mutual admonition and efforts to excite each other to Christian diligence 
and perseverance, in proportion as the time draws near, when the judg- 
ments denounced against the Jewish nation, by the Saviour, will be 
executed. ‘“Hyépay, Czy, is doubtless an elliptical expression for hpeoay 
kupiov, mm Di; a very common expression of the Hebrew writers, for 
a time of distress, of chastisement ; a time in which God executes the 
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threats which have been uttered by his prophets, Compare Psalm 

xxxvil. 13, 1 Sam. xxvi. 10. Ezek. xxi. 25; xiii. 5. Job xviii. 20; 
xxiv. ], Amosy. 18. Jer. xxx.7. Joel i. 15. Isa. fi. 12. Rev. xvi. 14, 
et alibi. Now, as Christ had foretold the destruction of the Jewish 
temple and nation, (which could not be unknown to the Hebrew Chris- 
tians,) what could be more natural than for the apostle to say—‘ Bre- 
thren, do every thing in your power to guard against apostacy. And 
this the inure, because a return to Judaism would now be very ill-timed ; 
the season is near, when the Jewish temple and state are to be des- 
troyed.”” All this is surely very apposite to the case in hand. 

But if we should suppose (with not a few of the recent commentators) 
that the writer here alludes to the day when Christ should reappear, and 
commence a visible reign on earth, (which they suppose the apostles to 
have believed in common with many individual Christians of early times,) 
then I could not perceive so much force in the apostle’s argument. It 
would run thus: “ Be very strenuous in using all means to guard against 
defection from Christianity to Judaism; and this so much the more, 
because, in a little time, Christ will commence his visible reign on earth.” 
I will not deny, that the hope of reward for perseverance in Christian 
virtue, to be bestowed under this new order of things, might be used as 
an argument to dissuade from apostacy; but plainly, the argument as 
above stated is more cogent, and more to the writer’s purpose. How it 
can be proved to any one, after he has read and well considered Paul’s 
second epistle to the Thessalonians, that this apostle believed in the 
immediate and visible advent of Christ, is more than I am able to see. 

For these reasons, I hesitate not to apply the phrase, fuépay éyyiZovear, 
to the time in which the Jewish state and temple were. to be brought to 
an end. 

Ver. 26. ‘Exovaiweg yup .... Suaia, moreover, should we voluntarily 
make defection from our religion, after recetving the knowledge of the 
truth, no more sacrifice for sin remaineth. ‘Exoveiwe, I apprehend, is 
not to be construed here with h hysical exactness, but has reference 
to the common and acknowle dged distinction in the Jewish law between 
the sins of oversight or inadvertence, (72 TDW. 5) and those of presumption. 
For the first class, see Lev, iv. 2. 13. 22. OT, Numb. xv. 27—29; for the 
second, Numb. xv. 30,31, where the presumptuous offender is described 
by the expression, 1) TI Mwy, WR, who acts with a high hand. 
That this is the kind of offence to which he apostle alludes, is evident ; 
for he distinguishes it expressly from the six of oversight or inadvertence, 
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(722%,) by saying, that it is committed after being enlightened by the 
gospel. ‘Exovolwc means then, deliberately, with forethought, with 
settled intention, and not by merely sudden and violent impulse, or by 
oversight. 

That a&papravdyrwy, in this case, refers to the sin of apostacy, is quite 
plain from the context and the nature of the case, as well as from the 
object which the writer has in view. "AdnSelac, true doctrine, 1. e. the 
gospel, Christian instruction. 

Oix ert .... Svoia, i. e. if you make defection from Christianity, and 
renounce your hope and trust in the atoning sacrifice of Christ, no other 
is provided, or can be provided, for you. No other makes real atone- 
ment for sin; this being renounced, therefore, your case is desperate. 
The sacrifice under the new covenant is never, like the Jewish offerings, 
to be repeated. Apostacy from your present religion, then, is final 
perdition. 

Ver. 27. SuBepa dé rie . . . bwevayriove, but a kind of fearful expec- 
tation of punishment, yea, of burning indignation [awaits us,] which 
will consume the adversaries. Kotioewc often means, condemnation, and 
sometimes the consequences of it, i. e. punishment, as here. ZijAog upde 
is equivalent to the Hebrew MR? WN, Zeph. i. 18, which means vehe- 
ment displeasure, severe punishment, fierce flames. Both écdoxi) and 
cij\oc are nominatives to doNelrerae understood. ’EoSiav, consume, 
devour, destroy, like the Hebrew DDN, Deut. xxxii. 22. So Homer, 
I]. xxxili. 182, ravrac wip éoSier. ‘Yrevayriove designates all who oppose 
themselves to the character, claims, and kingdom of Christ. 

Ver. 28. ’ASerhaac ric . . . aroSvhoxer, whosoever violated the law 
of Moses, suffered death without mercy, in case there were two or three 
witnesses.. The meaning is not, that every transgression of the Mosaic 
law was punishable with death, but that in all the cases which were of a 
capital nature, death without reprieve or pardon was inflicted, where suf- 





that, on the condition that, any thing is done, or happens. The mean- 
ing plainly is, ‘‘ provided two or three witnesses testify to a crime worthy 
of death.” 

Ver. 29. IIdow, doxeire . . . karararhoac, of how much sorer punish- 
ment, think ye, shall he be counted worthy, who hath trodden under 
foot the Son of God? Aoxeize implies an appeal, on the part of the 
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writer, to the conscience and judgment of his readers, who, it is taken 
for granted, will decide according to his own views in ‘respect to the 
point in question. ”AéwSjcera: is applied either to desert of reward, or 
of punishment; just as we say, in English, “ The man is worthy of 
reward,” or ‘‘ worthy of death.” 

Karararjoag signifies, to treat with contempt, to spurn at, to treat 
with contumely. Apostasy from the Christian religion implies this ; 
and the peculiar criminality of it is here argued, from the superior claims 
which Christ has, on every account, to regard and fidelity. 

Kai ro aiva .... iyo, and hath regarded the blood of the cove- 
nant, by which he hath been consecrated, as unclean. The mode of 
expression is taken from the Jewish rites. When the people of Israel 
renewed their covenant with God, Moses sprinkled them with blood, 
Heb. ix. 19, 20; Exod. xxiv. 8. This is called the blood of the cove- 
nant. So, under the new covenant, when Christians are consecrated to 
the service of Christ, and make an open profession of his religion, (as 
the people of Israel did of theirs,) they are figuratively said to be 
sprinkled or cleansed with the blood of Jesus: compare Heb. ix. 14; 
xemooee Xil.. 20. 1 Cor. xi. 25: 1 John 7. 7; 1 Pet. 1; 19. Revers, 
And as they enter into covenant with Christ at such a time, pledging 
themselves to obedience and fidelity, so the blood with which they are 
said to be sprinkled, is called the blaod of the covenant. The sense of 
the expression is plainly spiritual, but the form of it is borrowed from 
the Jewish ritual. - 

Kowov trynodpevoc, regarding it as common or unclean, i e. as blood 
not consecrated, but like any common blood; therefore, as having no 
consecrating or cleansing power, as not having set apart those, who 
were sprinkled with it, for the peculiar service of God in the gospel, 
nor laid them under peculiar obligations to be devoted to the cause of 
Christ. 


= 


‘Ev @ fytaoSn, by which he 







has been consecrated, 1. e. to Christ, 
set apart for his service; another ¢ pression, borrowed from the Jewish 
rite of consecrating things to the service of God in the temple, by 
sprinkling them with blood. See on ch. ix. 22. 

Kai ro rvetpa ric ydpirog évuBpicac, and hath done despite to the 
Spirit of grace. ’EvuBpicac designates the idea of treating with spite, 
or malignity, or contempt ; and is nearly equivalent to carararhoag 
above. Ilvevpa rife xapiroc means, either the gracious Spirit, or the 
Spirit who bestows grace, i. e. religious spiritual favours and gifts. 
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Compare 1 Cor xii. 4—11. But many commentators interpret wvevpa 
rig xcperog as meaning simply grace, or gospel blessings. But this 
does not accord with the idiora of our epistle; comp. ch. vi. 4, where 
apostates are described as having been perdxove mvebparoc ayiov. The 
question, however, whether rvetjua here means agent or influence, is 
not so easily settled; for the sense is good and apposite, interpreted in 
either way. I incline to adopt the former meaning. 

Ver. 30. This awful warning the apostle follows up with a quotation 
from Scripture, descriptive of the tremendous nature of the punishment 
threatened. Oldaper yap ...- Kipwe, surely we know him who hath 
said, To me belongeth punishment, I will inflict it. The passage is 
quoted from Deut. xxxii. 35, pbuh Dp ”, to me belongeth punishment 
and retribution. ’Exdikcnace, like that Hebrew Dp, literally means 
vengeance, revenge. But as this is evidently spoken of God only 
avSpwrordSwe, the meaning is, that God does that which is analogous 
to what men do when they avenge themselves, i. e. he inflicts punish- 
ment. ‘The idea is rendered intense, by the subsequent intimation, - 
the almighty, eternal God will inflict such punishment: 

Agyer Kuptoc are words of the apostle, not of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and are probably added here, to show the end of the quotation made, 
and to enforce the threatening; for in the same way, the Hebrew 
prophets often expressed themselves when they uttered comminations, 
adding to them mm DN], thus saith Jehovah. 

Kal adv . . . Aady ‘abrov, and again, ‘“‘ The Lord will judge his 
people.” This quotation may be either from Deut. xxxii. 36, or Psalm 
exxxy. 14, both places containing the same expression. If it be from 
the former place, then it is on account of the clauses that interyene 
between the first quotation and this, that the writer says, cal réduv. If 
from the latter, then the reason for subjoining Kat maXwy, is still more 
evident. 

Kovvet means here, as often, to pass sentence of condemnation, to sub- 
nding arixoc, in the Hebrew, 
clearly shews that such is the sense of t the. original VT); for it runs thus, 
both in Deut. xxxii. 36, and Ps. cxxxv. 14 , OT May vi, and on 
his servants will he take vengeance. Probably the expression in Psalm 






ject to punishment, to punish. The cor 


cxxxy. 14, is a mere quotation of Deut. xxxii. 36. 

Ver. 31. Well may the writer add, goBepdr .... Lévroc, it is a Aen 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God. ’Eyreoeiv cic rac xeipac, 
TA 283, means, to be at the disposal of his vindictive power, i. e. of 
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his punitive justice. It is a Hebraistic mode of expression, for the 
classic writers say, receiv bd rac yeipae  Zévroc probably here means, 
ever-living, as it commonly does elsewkere, when applied to God. This 
idea, moreover, augments the dreadful nature of the punishment; which 
is altogether apposite to the writer’s design. 

Ver. 32. The writer now proceeds to enforce his admonition against 
apostacy, by holding up to the Hebrews encouragement to persevere 
from the experience of former days, when they remained steadfast amid 
many trials and sufferings. 

"AvapuprijoxeoSe S€ rac modrepovy . . . madnparwr, call to mind, now, 
former days, in which, after ye were enlightened, ye endured a great 
contest with sufferings. That is, ‘‘ Faint not, be not discouraged, at 
the prospect of trials. Look back to the time when ye patiently endured 
severer trials than ye now suffer, and still persevered. Continue to do 
as you have already done.” 

“Hpépac, like the Hebrew OD? is often used for time, season, indefi- 
nitely. wrieSéyrec refers to the illumination which they received, when 
the knowledge of the Christian religion was first imparted to them. 
What the &9Anow taSnparwy was, is explained in the verses which follow. 

Ver. 33 Totro pév . . . Searpidopevor, partly because ye were made a 
public spectacle, both by reproaches and afflictions. Tovro pév... . 
Touro d¢ correspond, and when thus related, bear the sense which is here 
given to them. ’Ove.dsopore refers to the reproachful appellations and 
language, addressed to Christians by their persecutors; Sdipeor, to the 
various sufferings inflicted upon them by the same. In this way, they 
were exposed to public view, Searprfdpevor, 1. e. held up to the world as 
persons worthy of reproach and ill-treatment, or made a spectacle to the 
world as sufferers of these things, and thus loaded with disgrace. 

Totro o¢ . . . yevynSévrac, and partly because ye were associated 
with those who were thus treated. That is, a part of their 49\note con- 
sisted in the sympathy which they were called to exercise towards others 
who were reproached and persecuted. ’Avaorpégopat I have rendered 
as having a passive sénse here, viz. who were thus treated ; and so many 
critics render it. Still it would be difficult to find a classical example of 
giving to this verb a passive sense, inasmuch as it is commonly used in 
the middle voice, and employed as a verb neuter deponent. I have 
translated ad sensum. _ 

Ver. 34. Kai yap . . . ovvernaSioare, for ye did truly sympathize 
with those who were prisoners. Instead of decpivie, prisoners, some 
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manuscripts and editions, with several of the fathers, have Seopoic pov ; 
which is the reading of the received text, and is preferred by Matthie, 
Michaélis, Carpzoff, Noesselt, and others. But decpioue has the weight. 
of authority in its favour; it is sufficiently consonant with the con- 
text; and it is, perhaps, on the whole, more natural to suppose the 
writer to have spoken of ‘‘ sympathizing with prisoners,” than ‘ with 
bonds.” There is no important objection, however, to the latter expres- 
sion; and if Paul be the writer of our epistle, deopotc pov gives a very 
emphatic meaning. 

Kal rhv daprayijvy .. . mpocedéacde, and cheerfully endured the 
plundering of your own property. This was a part of the SAdpec 
which they had suffered in former times. 

Twwoxorrec Exe . . . pévovoav, knowing that ye have for your- 
selves, in heaven, a possession of a better and more lasting nature. 
‘Eavroic, dativus commodi. “Yrapiw, any thing possessed, estate, pro- 
perty. Kpeirrova, better than earthly possessions, i. e. spiritual, hea- 
venly, not material and earthly. Mévovoay, enduring, permanent, not 
perishable, fleeting, temporary, like all earthly possessions. 

Ver. 35. My a&roBddynre . . . peyadny, cast not away then your con- 
fidence, which will obtain a great reward. That is, act as you formerly 
did, and thus gain possession of the kpeirrova kal pévovoay Urapkuy. 

Ver. 36. ‘Yropovijcg yap . . . érayyedlav, ye have need, no doubt, 
of patience, in order that when ye have done the will of God, ye 
may receive the promised blessing. Patience they needed, because of 
the many trials and temptations to which they were still exposed. 
Tap, surely, truly, and, (which is equivalent,) zt is true, no doubt. 
The writer means as much as to say, ‘‘I readily concede, that patience 
is requisite, In your present circumstances, in order that you should 
persevere.” To do the will of God, here, is to obey the requirement, 
to believe and trust in Christ. "Erayyedav thing promised, reward 
proffered ; for the promise itself they had already received. ‘Exay- 
yediay here, and puoSarodociav in ver. 35, both refer to the tmapiw 
Kpetrrova Kat pévovoay mentioned in ver. 34, and which is Eso repre- 
sented as. promised to them in case of obedience. 

Ver. 37. "Ere yap puxpdv .... xpomet, however, yet a very little 
while, and he who ts coming will come, and will not delay. That 
is, the Messiah (6 épydpevoc) will speedily come, and, by destroying the 
Jewish power, put an end to the sufferings which your persecutors inflict 
upon you. Compare Matt. xxiv. "Ogoy écoy is an intensive form 
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of expression, which is applied either to things great or small, like 
TH. THD, It is employed in the like way, however, by the classic 
Greek authors. The whole phrase resembles that in Hab. ii. 3, 
IN? Nd Na) N1°3 , for it, (viz. the vision) will surely come to pass, 
it will not delay: If, however, it be an actual quotation, the appli- 
cation of the words is different from that of the original, and the 
writer designed merely to use the language to express his own ideas. 
In fact, the Septuagint version of the passage in Habakkuk, differs 
slightly from the words used by the apostle. It runs thus, dre épyé- 
pevoc iter, kat ov pu) xporvion. It seems quite probable, (considering 
the quotation from Hab. ii. 4, which follows,) that the apostle had the 
Hebrew expression above quoted in his mind. But it seems equally 
plain also, that he has made use of it only as the medium of express- 
ing his own particular idea, and not as a designed quotation used 
according to the exact idea of the original. I have marked it as a 
quotation, however, in my version, because the words appear to be 
quoted. 

Ver. 38. ‘O dé Sikatoc é miorewe Choera, the just, too, shall live 
by faith. In Hab. ii. 4, it is ivy ny2Na p*TS), which (if rendered 
according to the accents) will be, The just by Faith shall live, i. e. 
the just man who has faith shall be preserved. The expression in our 
verse is capable of the same translation, and Dr. Knapp has pointed it 
so as to be construed this way. But I apprehend, after all, that this 
is not the meaning of either the Hebrew or Greek phrase. Farth 
is put here as the means of preservation, in opposition to apostacy or 
defection, in the other part of the verse, which is the means of destruc- 
tion or disapprobation. ‘‘ A persevering confidence or belief in Christ,” 
(the writer means to say,) ‘will be the means of preservation, when 
the Lord shall come to execute his judgments upon the Jewish nation.” 
So the LXX. understood the phrase, which they have rendered 6 éé 
Otkaog EK mlorewo pov CiosTar; as if they read *NIVINA instead of 
INWNA, The meaning of é« riorewe pov, must of course “be, by y faith, 
or " confidence in me, which expresses the condition of being saved, 
rather than the peculiar character of the person who is saved. I 
understand the expression, in Hebrew and: in our epistle, in a similar 
way. If the apostle meant to quote here, it is evident that he has not 
adhered to the text of the Septuagint. 

Kat gay irooreiAnra . . . év abrg, but if any one draw back, my 
eoul hath no pleasure in him. I hesitate whether to translate xat here 
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aa the disjunctive but, or to consider it as an elliptical expression 
for kal déyet, i.e. Kal Eyer 6 ede vel } ypagy. The latter resembles 
the usage of this epistle; see ch. i. 10: ch. x. 17. The former sense, 
(kat, but,) is quite common in the New Testament writers. Either 
method of interpretation is consistent with idiom, and with the scope of 
the writer. I have, on the whole, preferred the antithetic form of the 
sentence, and rendered xa, but. 

"Eady trooreAnrat, k. tr. A. seems. plainly to be a quotation from Hab.. 
ii. 4. The apostle, however, has changed the order of the verse, quot- 
ing the latter part of it first, and the former ‘part last. The original 
Hebrew runs thus, 13 WWD mw ND mbpy TT, behold, the scornful, 
his mind shall not be happy ; or (as Gesenius Gautaies See ! he whose 
soul is unbelieving shall, on account of this, be unhappy. The LXX. 
who have rendered the Hebrew in exact accordance with the words of 
our epistle, must have read WEI here, as they did NINA in the 
clause preceding. This is the more probable reading, but it cannot 
now be critically defended. We can only say, therefore, that the 
quotation of the apostle is, on general grounds, ad sensum, but not 
ad literam. The sentiment of the Hebrew is, that the scorner or un- 
believer of that day should be unhappy; the sentiment of the apostle, 
that the unbeliever, i. e. the apostate Christian who renounces his reli- 
gion, shall incur Divine disapprobation. The same sentiment lies at the 
foundation, in both cases. Such disapprobation the last clause ex- 
presses, obk evdoxet h Pvx7 pov év arp, where the negative form of expres- 
sion is employed (as often in sacred and also classical writings) instead: 
of the affirmative, 1. e. ‘‘ he shall be an object of my displeasure.” 

Ver. 39. ‘Hyeic d& ok . . . aawdecay, but we are not of those who 
draw back to destruction. ‘YrooroXje is the abstract noun, shrinking 
back, timidity, withdrawing ; and (as is common) the abstract is here 
put for the concrete, i. e. for persons who withdraw or shrink back, 
viz. from their Christian profession. The consequence of such with- 
drawing is awwXeva ; see ver. 26, 27. 

*ANAG mlorEewe, Eic wEpiToinow Wuxiic, but of those who believe to the 
salvation of the soul. Uepvroinow means literally, obtaining, acquiring, 
possessing. But as it is here placed in antithesis to a&w#Aeay, it 
plainly means, saving or salvation. Tisrewc, faith, belief, is an ab- 
stract noun used instead of a concrete, in the same manner as $xoe- 
roAjg above. 
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Having mentioned faith, or belief, confidence, as a peculiar and most important 
eharaeteristic of those who persevere in the Christian religion, so as to secure their sa- 
vation; the writer now proceeds, with great force and propriety, to make his appeal to 
the Old Testament Scriptures, in order to show that faith or confidence in the Divine 
promises has, in all ages, been the means of perseverance in true religion, and conse- 
quently of salvation. In ch. x. 34—39, the apostle had exhorted his readers to per- 
severe in waiting for the rewards of a future world, taapéw tv odpavoic xosirrova rai 
pévovcay .. . poIatrodociay peyddnv ..- . Thy imayyediay. He now goes on to 
show more fully, that the very nature of faith, and the character of believers, demand 
this. All believers, in every age, have done so: and the Hebrews ought to follow their 

example. See, on the nature of the faith brought to view in this chapter, p. 129. 
et seq. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1. The general nature of faith is first explained. "Eom dé 
mioric . . . Brexopévwv, now faith is confidence in respect to things 
hoped for [and] convincing evidence of things not seen. ‘Yrécracte, 
confidence, confident expectation, Others, with Chrysostom, ‘ Faith 
gives reality or substance to things hoped for.” The sense is good; but 
the shade of meaning is not exactly hit. If this were the idea of 
ixdaracic, we might expect the antithetic word to be dowpdrwy or avbdwy 
tncorporeal or immaterial things, instead of élrigouévwy. The use of 
imdaracic, in the sense of confidence, §c. belongs to the later Greek, and 
is frequent in the New Testament. This sense is evidently appropriate 
here. The writer had just been exhorting his readers not to cast away 
their confidence or boldness, which would ensure a great reward, ch. x. 35. 
If any one should object to this exhortation, that the objects of reward 
were all future and unseen; the reply is, that ‘‘ the very nature of belief 
or faith implies confidence in respect to objects of this nature. All the 
patriarchs and prophets possessed such faith.”  ’EdmZouéywy means, 
things future which are the objects of hope, and not of present fruition. 
The things future are the rewards which have just been mentioned above. 

"Eneyxoc, demonstration, proof, convincing evidence. This last idea I 
have expressed in the translation. The meaning is, that faith in the 
Divine word and promises is equivalent to, or supplies the place of, proof 
or demonstration, in regard to the objects of the unseen world, i. e. it 
satisfies the mind respecting their reality and importance, as proof or 
demonstration is wont to do. 4 
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That the faith here brought to view, and adverted to through ch. xi. is 
not specifically what some theologians call saving faith, viz. faith in 
Christ in an appropriate and limited sense, is evident from the nature of 
the examples which are subjoined by the writer; e.g. ver. 3—5.7,8.11, &c. 
In this chapter, faith is belief or confidence generally in Divine decla- 
rations, of whatever nature they may be; for it does not always have 
respect even to promises, or to the future ; e. g. ver. 3. Now, the same 
confidence in what God declares, respecting subjects of such a nature as 
are brought to view in this chapter, would lead the person who exercises 
it, to confidence in all which God might declare respecting the Messiah, 
and consequently to belief in Christ. It is then called by theologians, 
saving faith. But it should be remembered, that this is only a con- 
venient technical phrase of modern theology; not one employed by the 
sacred writers. The true and essential nature of faith is, confidence in 
God, belief in his declarations ; and whether this be exercised by believ- 
ing in the Scripture account of the creation of the world; or, as Abel, 
Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Sarah, and others, exercised it, in respect to 
specific objects; or, by believing on the Messiah; it is evidently the 
same disposition of mind in all cases. It is confidence in God. It is, 
therefore, with perfect propriety, that our author here excites the Hebrews 
~ to persevere in their Christian faith, by various examples which exhibit 
the power of faith in the ancient worthies, as a principle of pious and 
virtuous belief and action. 

Ver. 2. ’Ev ratrn yap ...... mpeoBuirepor, on account of this, more- 
over, the ancrents were commended. Maprvpéw not unfrequently means, 
to applaud, praise, commend, openly signify approbation. See Wahl’s — 
Lexicon, No. 2. This is evidently the sense of the word here. 

Ver. 3. Iiorer vootpev . . . yeyovéva, by faith we perceive that the 
worlds were formed by the word of God, so that the things which are 
seen were not made from those which appear, Iiorer, confidence, in the 
account which the Scriptures (viz. Gen. i.) give of the creation. It is 
confidence in Ged, too; for there could be no other witness of what was 
then done; at least, there could be none of the human race. Noovper, 
we perceive, apprehend, attain to an apprehension of. KarnprioSat, 
ordinare, disponere, not simply to create or bring into being, but also to 
fit, prepare, form, i. e. reduce to form and order. ’Atévac, worlds, i. e. 
the universe, DyDDy; see on Heb. i. 2. That aidvac, in this case, 
cannot mean seculum or evum, is sufficiently plain; for in what tolerable 


sense could aye say, that seculum or evum was, not made 
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ek Gatvopevwy, 1. q. Was made éx pu) patvopevwy, or, out of nothing? That 
the assertion in the negative form, is of the same import as if it were of 
the positive form, might be easily shown by appeal to a multitude of the 
like cases of Aurérnc, in the Scriptures. ‘‘ John confessed, and denied 
not, but confessed,” John i. 20; where ob« jorvjoaro plainly conveys the 
same idea as ®poddynoe. As to Classical usage, the commentary on the 
next clause may be consulted. In what sense, too, could seculum or 
evum be called Pdrexépeva? This word means, objects visible to the 
sight, or palpable to the senses, i. e. material objects. Suvdueva means the 
same thing; there being no more difference between the two words, in 
Greek, as characterising objects, than there is between seen and apparent 
in English. The assertion of the writer then is, that ‘ visible objects, 
i. e. the visible creation, did not spring from objects that were apparent,” 
i, e. that the visible creation was not made out of matter before existing; 
which is the same as to say, that the world was created, brought into 
existence by the word of God simply, and was not a mere reducing to 
order materials that before existed; see on the succeeding clause of the 
verse, in the sequel. At all events, the idea of a seculum or evum 
“being framed (xarnpricSac) by the word of God,” presents an incon- 
gruity of which no example can be found in the sacred writers. Equally 
‘incongruous would éroinge rove aisvac, in ch. i. 2, be, if aie» were to be 
rendered seculum. ‘Pijpare Ocod, the command of God ; compare Gen. 
oy 0.9. 11, 14, 20, 24, 26. Ps. 'xxxiii. 6. 2 Pet. iii. 5. 

Eic 76 py) x gatvopévwr ra Perdueva yeyovévar, a controverted, and 
somewhat difficult expression. If we construe it as the text now stands, 
the 2) must naturally be joined with yeyovéva, and it must be rendered, 
so that things visible were not made of things which do appear. Accord- 
ingly, Pierce insists on this construction, and maintains that the sense is, 
“So that things visible might appear not to have been made of things 
apparent, i. e. out of pre-existing matter.” 

Those who adopt a different construction of the passage maintain, that 
ele rd pry éx gacvomévwy may be translated, as if it were written cig 7d é&k 
po) gavopévwr. That such a metathesis of the negative jj, or its equi- 
valent od ov, is allowable, or at least that it is not uncommon, they 
endeavour to show by appealing to examples; e. g. 2 Macc. vil. 28, dre 
ove 2 Ovrwy éroinoey ab’ra 6 Oedc, which plainly means, “‘ God made 
them [heaven and earth] from things that do not exist, i.e. out of 
nothing. So Arrian, exp. de Alex. VII. 23, “ These things I do not 
blame, unless that ob« émt peydAore peydrwe Ceeaov dagero, he was too much 
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occupied with small matters ; where ovx seems to qualify ueydAore. 
Plutarch, Pedagog, IX. 15, “‘ I should say that promptitude of speak- 
ing on any matter is not to be altogether disapproved; nor, on the 
other hand, rairnv ok ént akioue doxeir, ts tt to be practised in respect 
to trifling subjects.” So the Greek ob« E¢n eivar, he said he would not 
come. Arrian, Anab. I. 5, 6, ob« @¢n Xpiivac év Neyy ridecSar Abrapiarac 
he said that the Autariatae were not to be put into the account. 
Polyb. p. 1331, rove pu) pdoxorracg arodvew, saying that they were not 
to be absolved. If the examples where ¢nyi is used be abstracted from 
the others, there are still a sufficient number, they aver, to show that a 
metathesis of the negative particle ju) is not without parallels. 

Chrysostom also transposed pz) here, and found no difficulty in it. 
He paraphrases it thus, é obk évrwy ra ovra émoinoey 6 Osdc* &« Tey pH 
gavopérwy, Ta Garvdpeva’ Ex TY po) dpeoT@TwY TadgeoTGra. So the Vul- 
gate, Erasmus, Luther, Wolfius, and most of the later interpreters. 

That the metathesis of ju), in this case, so as to construe it in con- 
nexion with gawopuévwy, may be admissible, there can, indeed, be but 
little doubt. Yet it is, after all, unnecessary; for the phrase plainly 
has the same meaning, when translated agreeably to its present arrange- 
ment, if the nature of such a Xurdrn¢ be well understood. There is no 
need of understanding the examples cited from the classics in a dif- 
ferent way. And, indeed, take them which way we will, (either by way 
of metathesis in respect to the ov« or pm), or of joining the negative 
with the verb or participle that follows,) the sense, all must admit, 
is plain, and is substantially one and the same. These examples, it 
must also be admitted, cast sufficient light upon the sense of the pas- 
sage, Heb. xi. 3, so as to require no hesitation about admitting a mean- 
ing so well supported by parallel examples, and which, indeed, the 
context seems to demand. 

We may also compare phraseology of a like nature, to be found. in 
other parts of Paul’s writings. In Rom. iv. 17, he says, ‘“‘ God restores 
the dead to life, and calls ra pa) dvra we Ovra,” i. e. summons [to fulfil 
his own purposes] things that do not exist, as though they did exist. 
In like manner, Philo, in Lib. de creat. mundi, p. 728, says, ra yap pa 
dvra éxadyoev 6 Bede eic 7d elvar, things which existed not, God called 
into existence. That pr gawopévwy is equivalent to ju) dyrwy, needs 
not to be formally proved. So in Hebrew, NSO] quod invenitur, is a 
customary expression for ens, or existens; and NYDD ND, for res non 
existens, nihilum. 
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On the whale, then, we must regard te phrase in question as equiva- 
lent to the expression in our language, ‘‘ The visible creation was 
formed from nothing,” i. e. it came into existence by the command of 
God, and was not formed out of any pre-existing materials. Deus ex 
nihilo mundum fecit, conveys the same idea. Such a phrase does not 
mean, that nothing was the material out of which the world was con- 
structed, for there would be no sense in this; but it merely denies 
that any such material existed. This entirely agrees with the pre- 
ceding clause of the text, which asserts that the command of God 
brought the universe into existence; and this is altogether confirmed 
by Gen. i. Here Moses represents, in ver. 1, the heavens and earth 
as first brought into existence by Divine power, and afterwards as 
formed and arranged into their present order; compare Gen. i. I, 
with Gen. i. 2, and the sequel of the chapter. In fact, if the manner 
of assertion in our text be strictly scanned, it will be found to be more 
exact and philosophical than the Latin, ex nzhilo Deus mundum fecit, 
or the English, God made the world out of nothing. Each of these 
phrases presents the seeming incongruity of asserting, that nothi:g was 
the material out of which the world was made. But our author is more 
strictly conformed to philosophical propriety, when he says, ‘Things 
visible were not made out of things that are visible,’’ i. e. the visible 
creation was brought into existence by the word or command of God 
simply, and was not formed or fitted up out of any pre-existing mate- 
rials. Exactly so do we find the assertion in 2 Macc. vii. 28, ov« é& 
bvrwy éroinoev avta 6 Ode, God did not make them [heaven and earth] 
out of things existing, i. e. he strictly created them. 

Well may it be suggested, that faith in the divine word was requisite 
to believe this; inasmuch as Thales, Plato, Aristotle, and other eminent 
philosophers, who followed not the divine word, indulged in speculations 
about the creation of the world, which were either very visionary, or 
quite different from the view which Moses has given. 

Ver. 4. I[iores telova .... TY Oey, by faith Abel offered to God 
a better sacrifice than Cain.  [delova, better, more excellent; so 
frequently, e.g. Matt. vi. 25. Luke xii. 23. Matt. xii. 41,45. Mark 
xii. 33. Luke xi. 31. Heb. iii. 3. Rev. ii. 19. 

On what account the sacrifice of Abel was more acceptable, com-- 
mentators have speculated much, and assigned a great variety of causes. 
But it may be asked, Does not our text contain a solution of this 

2% 
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question? Abel made his offering in faith ; the implication is, that 
Cain did not. 

Ai je eguaprupidn .. . Osod, on account of which [faith,| he was 
declared to be righteous, God himself commending his oblations. How 
this was done, is not said in Gen. iv. 4. But most probably it was by 
fire sent from heaven, which consumed the sacrifice; compare Gen. xv. 
17. Lev. ix. 24. Judg. vi. 21. 1 Chron. xxi. 26; ch. xxvii. 1. 1 Kings 
xviii. 38. The appellation décavog is given to Abel, in Matt. xxi. 35. 
1 John, iii. 12, 

Kat 3% abrijg droSavey ere adel, and by it, though dead, he con- 
tinues to speak, Ai abrijc, viz. by his faith. Aadet and dadeirar are 
both supported by good authorities. The latter is preferred by Grotius, 
Hammond, Schmidt, Valkenaer, Michaélis, Storr, Rosenmiiller, Bengel, 
Griesbach, Schulz, &c.; the former by Wetstein, Matthice, Heinrichs, 
Knapp, &c. and has the majority of manuscripts, versions, and editions, 
in its favour. Where the balance of authority is, on the whole, nearly 
equal, I cannot well hesitate to prefer Xadet to Aadeirar. The sense of 
the latter would be equivalent to paprupetrat, sc. laudatur, as com- 
mended. But this idea has been twice suggested before in the same 


_—-eewerse, by paprupeizac and paprupotyroc . . . Ocod. It is hardly pro- 


bable that it would be a third time repeated. But dadei, I apprehend, 
has reference to Gen. iv. 10, where the “‘ voice of Abel’s blood is said 
to cry to God from the ground.” In Heb. xii. 14, also, our author 
represents the blood of Christ and of Abel as speaking, Xadovyrst. The 
form of expression only, in our verse, seems to be borrowed from the 
thought in Gen. iv. 10; for here it is the faith of Abel which makes 
him speak after his death; viz. he speaks by his faith, to those who 
should come after him, exhorting and encouraging them to follow his 
example. In other words, his example of faith affords admonition and 
instruction to succeeding ages. 

Ver. 5. Micra: ’Evwx .... 6 Ode, by ah. Enoch was rasa 
that he might not see death; and he was no more found, because God 
had translated him. Tot ji iéeiy is equivalent here to ice 7d pup ideiy, 
en po) ideiv. The Hebrew has DYN ink MP2, God took him, 
where our author uses peré9nxe. The original, in Gen. v. 24, says 
nething respecting the point, whether. Enoch was translated alive, or 
after death, Kat oby ebpioxero is the Septuagint ‘version of the Hebrew 
IN, he was not, sc. he was no more among men. The idea, in the 
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Hebrew and Greek, is for substance the same; for ody ebpioxero means, 
he was no more to be met with, he was no longer extant (83723 N) 
among men. But all the Targumists, viz. Onkelos, Jonathan, and the 
author of the Jerusalem Targum, understand Enoch to have been trans- 
lated without dying. ' So the Comment. Bereschith Rabba, parasch. 
25. f. 28. So, probably, the son of Sirach, ch. xlix. 14. I may add, 
that this is a very natural deduction from the brief notice of Enoch’s 
translation in Gen. v. 24. Early death is commonly represented in 
the Old Testament as the punishment of sin; and that the wicked 
should not “live out half their days,” was the persuasion of most good 
men in ancient times. If, then, Enoch died before translation, how 
could his removal to another world have been regarded as an evidence 
of his extraordinary piety? The texts to which Dindorf has appealed, 
in his notes added to the commentary of Ernesti, are very far from sup- 
porting the position, that the ancient Jews regarded premature death 
as a testimony of Heaven in favour of him who was the subject of it. 
Nor is there any need of Rosenmiiller’s concession here, viz. that the 
apostle, in his account of Enoch’s removal, has accommodated himself 
to the Jewish traditionary opinions. It may indeed be, that a tradition 
existed among the Jews, that Enoch “did not see death.” But that 
this was founded in fact, seems to be plainly deducible from the manner 
of the narration in Hebrew, and the state of opinion in ancient times 
respecting early death. 

TIpo yap rijg »--- TH eg, he is commended, also, as having pleased God 
before his translation. The Hebrew says, DONT DSN pa NM 
and Enoch walked with God, which denotes a state of communion and 
friendship with God, and implies, of course, a complacency in the Divine 
mind with respect to him. The apostle, therefore, appeals to the sense 
of the Scriptures in this case, and not to the words. Nor does he mean 
to say, that the testimony respecting Enoch’s pleasing God was given 
before his translation ; but that testimony given, viz. in the Divine word, 
respects his having pleased God before his translation. Evapeoréw 
governs the dative. 

Ver. 6. The writer now suggests the grounds on which he builds the 
conclusion, that Enoch was translated on account of his faith; viz. 
xwpic O€ mlorewe ...+4. evapeorijom, but without facth it is impossible 
to please [him.] The truth of this he rests upon his own declaration, 
and the common opinion on this subject, which he trusted that all his 


readers entertained. 
212 
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Tluoretoar yap dei ....06 yiverat, for he who cometh to God must 
believe that he exists, and that he will reward those who seek him. 
THpocepyopevoy 7p Oe designates him who worships God, Dei cultorem ; 
see ch. vii. 15. The phraseology is probably derived from going up to 
the temple to worship, in the sanctuary of which God dwelt by his 
_ peculiar presence. Some have understood the phrase as referring to an 
approach to God in the invisible world, in heaven ; but the idea here is 
like that expressed by the Hebrew phrase, going to God, returning to 
him, &c. which saya denote, “‘ approach, in the present world, to his 
spiritual presence.’ 

Tote éxfnrovow abroy, compare the Hebrew, DTN wpa, wry which 
are employed to designate the worship and prayers of those who are 
piously devoted to the service of God. 

The two fundamental truths of all that can properly be called religion, 
are here adverted to. The first is, a belief that God exists; the second, 
that he is the moral governor of the universe, i. e. that he rewards those 
who are pious, and, consequently, punishes those who are not so. He 
who denies this, denies all that sanctions religion, and makes it binding 
upon the consciences of men. 

Ver. 7. IZoret ...... oixov abrod, by faith Noah, being divinely 
admonished respecting the future, with reverence prepared an ark for 
the safety of his household. XpnyarioSelc, compare ch. viii. 5, and 
Gen. vi. 13, 14; ch. vii. 1—5.  Mydérw Breropévwy, i. e. the future 
flood, no signs of which were as yet visible. EtAaGnSele may be taken 
either in the sense of fearing, viz. the destruction which was coming ; 
or it may be understood of the reverence which he paid to the Divine 
admonition. I have translated it as bearing the latter sense, since this 
makes most directly for the apostle’s object, which is to exhibit the faith 
which Noah exercised with regard to the Divine warning. 

Eic owrnpiay, for the saving, or safety. It is often applied to ismapene 
security or deliverance, like the Hebrew TWh. 

Ai fie Karéxpive «... KAnpovdpoc, by which [faith] he condemned the 
world, and obtained the justification which is by faith. 
miorewc, as do Sykes, Heinrichs, Dindorf, and others. 


"He I refer to 


Kéopoy means 
wicked men, men of a mere worldly spirit ; as often, in the New Testa- 


ment. Noah condemned these, by an example of faith in the Divine 
warnings, while the world around him remained impenitent and unbe- 
lieving. In other words, his conduct condemned theirs. 


"Eyévero kdypovopog, i. q. exAnpovdunoe, 1. e. obtained, acquired, became 
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possessor of. So Abraham is, in like manner, said to be justified by 
Jaith or belief, in Rom. ch. iv., viz. belief in the promise of God 
respecting a future seed. Qn account of Noah’s faith, he was counted 
PTS, dicacoc, (compare ver. 4, above,) or, he was regarded, treated, 
as Oikatoc. f 

From this verse, then, we may conclude, that faith may be of a 
justifying nature, i.e. such as is connected with the justification or 
pardon of the individual who exercises it, without being specifically 
directed to Christ as its object; for here, the object of Noah’s faith was, 
the Divine admonitions and comminations in regard to the flood. This 
only serves to show, that faith, in its generic nature, has been the same 
in every age; and that it is, essentially, a practical belief in Divine 

_ declarations. 

Ver. 8. Iore: kadotpevoc....KAnoovopiay, by faith, Abraham obeyed, 
when called to go forth unto the place which he was to receive for a 
possession. See Gen. xii. 1—4. Kadotpevoc, summoned, invited, bid. 
*EéedSeiy, viz. from his own country and kindred, Gen. xii. 1. Tézoy 
means the land of Canaan, Palestine, the future possession of which was 
promised to him. His fazth, in this case, was manifested by believing 
in this promise. 

Kai 2éj\Se .... Zoyerar, yea, he went forth, not knowing whither he 
was going. Kai é&4\Se adds intensity to the preceding irjxovee; and I 
have translated it accordingly. The meaning is, ‘he even went out, 
ignorant of the place to which he was going ;” which serves to give a 
higher idea of the strength of Abraham’s faith, than if we should suppose 
him to be well informed respecting the land of Canaan, before he 
went to it. 

Ver. 9. Hiore: rapyknoey....&dddorpiay, by faith he sojourned in the 
land of promise, while it belonged to strangers. Wiore, by faith he 
did this, i.e. by confidence in the promises which God had made 
respecting the future possession of this land, and respecting his offspring, 
he was moved to sojourn in Canaan, while it belonged to foreigners. 
‘Oc, while, when, as often; see Wahl. ’Addorpiay means, that which 
belongs to another, quod alieni est, non sui. 

*Ev oxnvaic xaronnoac, .... abrijc, dwelling in tents, with Isaac and 
Jacob, who were likewise heirs of the same promise. That is, the pro- 
mise was made to Abraham and his seed. What was not fulfilled in 
him, was to have its accomplishment in them. Hence, svy«Anpovoper, 
fellow-heirs, joint-possessors, viz. with Abraham; tie same promjse 
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being made to them as to him, respecting the land of Canaan, and their 
future posterity. : 

Ver. 10. .’Ekedéyero yap....Oedc, for he expected a city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God. Ogmediovg Exovoar, 
firmly built, well founded. The plural, Seuediove, augments the idea 
of firmness of construction. Anpuovpyd¢g means, originally, one who 
labours for the public good, from dhp.o¢g publicus, ad populum pertinens, 
and %pyoy opus. Hence, secondarily, it is transferred to designate 
a labourer or artificer of any kind. It is often applied by the heathen 
writers to designate the Divinity; and by Philo, Josephus, and the 
Christian fathers, it is employed as an epithet of the true God. Here, 
however, it is used as nearly a synonyme of reyvirne; the latter convey- 
ing the idea of a builder skilled in the rules of his art, but dnpiovpyse 
meaning, more simply, maker, builder, fabricator. 

The meaning of the whole verse most evidently is, that Abraham 
looked for a permanent abode in the heavenly country, i. e. his hopes 
and expectations were placed upon the world to come. It was faith in 
this, which was é\eyyoe ob GAeTopévwy, and which moved him to obey the 
commands of God, and to do and suffer whatever he required. The 
fact, then, that saints under the Old Testament were moved, in their 
conduct, by considerations that had respect to the invisible world, or an 
immortal state of existence, is plainly implied here, by the reasoning of 
the apostle. See ver. 14. 16. 

Ver. 11. Iioree kai air} . . . EXaGe, by faith, also, Sarah herself 
received the power of conception. Iltore, by faith; how, or when ? 
For when God announced to Abraham, that he should have a son by 
Sarah (Gen. xviii. 10,) she seems to have been in a state of unbelief, 
Gen. xviii. 12. But although it is true that Sarah laughed on that 
occasion, and it must be admitted that this was occasioned partly by 
her incredulity, as Gen. xviii. 13—15 shows; yet the same thing is 
affirmed of Abraham, Gen. xvii. 17. The truth is, the first annunciation 
that a child would spring from them, occasioned, both in his and Sarah’s 
mind, a feeling of incongruity, of impossibility that the course of nature 
should be so reversed. Subsequent consideration brought both to a full 
belief in the reality of the promised future blessing. The history of this 
is not expressly given in Genesis, with respect to Sarah, but it is implied. 

Kai ari) Zappa, Sarah herself also. Kat aizi, in this case, refers 
particularly to the fact that Sarah was barren, Gen. xvi. 1, and 
that she was far advanced in old age, Gen. xviii. 11. The meaning is, 
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that faith gave even to Sarah, unpromising as her condition was in 
respect to offspring, the power of conception, i. e. by faith she obtained 
this blessing. Eic caraPodjijv orépparoc, words tortured to the disgust 
of every delicate reader, by some of the critics.. Even Wahl says, 
“she received strength cic ro déyeo9ar oréppa carafe SAnpeévor (i. e. by 
Abraham,) cic ri phrpav.” Did this need any supernatural strength? 
I construe the phrase very differently. Karafoh) means, foundation, 
commencement, beginning, Now, what is the foundation, or commence- 
ment, oxépyaroc, of offspring or progeny? Conception. ‘The true idea 
of the phrase, then, appears to be fully given by the version above. In 
this view of the phrase, I observe, Dr. Schulz concurs, rendering ddvapuy 
eic KaraPoXiy orépparoc, by das Vermogen zur Empfangniss, the power 
of conception. 

Kai rapa caupoy . . . érayyeddpevoy, and this beyond the usual time 
of life; inasmuch as she regarded Him as faithful, who had thus pro- 
mised. Kat rapa xaipdy, see Gen. xviii. 1]. "Exel meardv, «. rd. which 
shews that the apostle considered it as quite certain that Sarah, like her 
husband, did come to full confidence in the Divine promise. 

Ver. 12. Aw kal ag’ Evdc, . . . adder, wherefore, even from one 
who was dead too, as to these things, there sprung [a seed] like the 
stars of heaven for multitude. Ard, on account of which faith, viz. of 
Sarah, or, perhaps, of Abraham and Sarah. Kal a@’ évdc, even from a 
single individual, is a designed antithesis to the multitude who are after- 
wards mentioned. Consequently it heightens the description. Kat ratra 
vevexowpévov means incapable (according to the ordinary laws of nature) 
of procreation ; Kal ...... vevekpwpévov, 1. e. not only one andividual, 
but one dead also. See the same description, in Rom. iv. 19. Taira is 
governed by cara understood. KaSwe ra dorpa, x. 7. X. that is, a very 
great number; compare Gen. xv. 5; xxii. 17. 

Kai we i) dppoc ....-. avapidpnroc, and like the sand upon the shore 
of the sea, which cannot be numbered, i. e. an exceedingly great multi- 
tude. Xetoc Sadacong, literally, lip of the sea, which means the shore. 
So the word is used by profane Greek writers also ; as labiwm is by the 
Latin ones. So the Hebrew DW, Gen. xxii. 17, which compare. 

Ver. 13. Kara rior ...... érayyeriac, these all died in faith, not 
having received the blessings promised. Odrot wdvrec—who? Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Sarah, mentioned in ver. 8—12; for ovvoe cannot wel: 
be here extended to all who are mentioned in the preceding part of the 
chapter, because the ‘‘ promised blessings’”’ were those which were assured 
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to the Hebrew patriarchs. “ExayyeAiac, not promises, (for these they 
had received,) but blessings promised, according to the idiom of this 
epistle. What were these blessings, heavenly or earthly? The sequel 
will answer this question. 

"AMAA wdppwSey 2.2.05 Yc, but seeing them afar off, and joyfully 
anticipating them, they openly professed themselves to be strangers 
and sojourners on the earth. The application of this whole verse to the 
expectation of the future possession of Canaan, and of a numerous pro- 
geny, would be admissible, were it not for the sequel, (ver. 14—16,) 
which plainly forbids such an application. In addition to the faith of 
Abraham, and other patriarchs, in the promises of God, which had 
respect to temporal blessings, I understand the apostle as here asserting 
that those ancient worthies also exercised confidence in God’s word, 
‘respecting the blessings of the invisible world ; i. e. theirs was trdoractc 
éAmGopévwv sees. Ov PAetopévwy. Those things which are invisible to 
the corporeal eye, they saw with the eye of faith, and seeing, hailed them 
with joy, (acracdpevor,) welcomed them, greeted them, or anticipated 
them with gladness, as we joyfully greet or anticipate the approach of 
a beloved friend, or of some distinguished favour. And, looking 
forward to them as their chief source of happiness, they openly declared 
themselves to be only strangers and sojourners in the present world. 
That yiic, by itself, might refer to the land of Canaan, is plain enough ; 
but that it does so refer here, is rendered quite improbable by the sequel. 
The idea is plainly more general. Taperidnpog means, a temporary resi- 
dent among any people, i. e. a sojourner. 

Ver. 14. Oi yap rocatra ...... émisnrovor, now they, who thus pro- 
fess, show that they are yet seeking for a country. Taira éyortec, 
viz. saying or professing that they were strangers and sojourners in the 
“earth. llarpida, a fixed or permanent place of residence, i. q. wédw 
pévovaay, ch. xill. 14, or wéduw Yeuedtove Exovoay in ver. 10, above. 
That this zarpic was not of an earthly nature, the writer proceeds to show. 

Ver. 15. Kal ei pév éxeivng ...--. avaxapypa, for had they cherished 
the memory of that [country] from which they came, they had oppor- 
tunity of returning [thither.] That is, if their native country on earth 
(zarpic) had been an object of affectionate desire, they might have 
easily returned thither, and dwelt there. But this they did not ; for, 

Ver. 16. Nov 0& dpéyovrae ....+. émovpaviov, but now, they were 
desirous of a better, [country,]| that is, of a heavenly one. Niy, i.e. 
while they were strangers and sojourners, during the time then present 
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The explanation of the writer, in respect to the country which the 
patriarchs sought, is so plain, that nothing can add to its perspicuity. 

Avo ob« Exauoyiverar ...... TOA, wherefore God is not ashamed of 
them, [nor] to be called ther God; for he hath prepared a city for 
them. Av, because, viz. because of the faith which they reposed in the 
promises of God respecting future happiness, or in regard to a réduv 
érovpavioy or pévovoay. To be their God means, to be their protector, 
rewarder, benefactor; compare Rom. iti. 29. Rey. xxi. 3. 7. Exod. iii. 6. 
Zech. viii. 8. Gen. xv. 1. ‘Hroipace yap abrotc rod; 1. e. he will 
reward them, for he has*in fact prepared a wédu, sc. érovpdroy, for 
them. By ellipsis ob« éracoyiverar is omitted before Oedg érixadeiotac 
abray. 

Ver. 17, Iéores xpocevnvoxev . . . reipagduevoc, by faith, Abraham 
when tried, made an offering of Isaac. Wpocevhvoye, made an offering 
of ; for the act, on the part of Abraham, was essentially done when he 
had fully resolved to do it, and was proceeding to the complete execution 
of it, Gen, xxii. 1—10. THetpaopevoc (like the Hebrew 1D}) means, 
either to put to trial, or to tempt, i.e. solicit to sin. Which of these 
senses the word must bear, in any particular passage, must depend on 
the character of the agent who occasions the trial or temptation, and the 
objects which he has in view. Beyond all question, 1D] in Gen. xxii. 1, 
and zeipaZopevoc in our verse, are to be understood in the sense of trial ; 
for God is the agent, and ‘“‘ he tempts no man,” i. e. solicits none to sin, — 
James i. 13. 

Kal rov povoyevij .... avadekdpevoc, yea, he who had received the 
promises made an offering of his only Son. Gen. xxii.2. This clause is 
designed to augment the force of the description of Abraham’s case. It 
was not simply that Abraham, in circumstances common to others, i. e. 
surrounded by several children, and without any special promises, made 
the offering in question; but it was Abraham, to whom God had 
repeatedly made promises of a numerous progeny; and it was Abraham’s 
only son, i. e. only son of promise, who was the offering which he stood 
ready to make. 

Ver. 18. IIpog dv . . . oréppa, unto whom it had been said, After 
Tsaac shall thy seed be named. The Hebrew, in Gen. xxi. 12, is 
yu 7? NP? PWA, which means, thy seed shall be named after 
Isaac, be. thy seed, viz. the seed which is promised to thee, must 
descend only from Isaac. Neither Ishmael, nor the sons of Abraham by 
Keturah, could be progenitors of the promised offspring, and give name 
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to them. The Septuagint and apostle have rendered the Hebrew prepo- 
sition 3, in PI¥A, by év, which there means, according to, with refe- 
rence to, after. This is a third circumstance added, in order to augment 
the impression of the reader respecting the faith of Abraham. This 
patriarch, to whom promises had been made, not only offered up his only - 
son, born of Sarah his beloved wife, but his only son, on whom all the 
promises of God respecting his future progeny were suspended. 

Ver. 19. Aoyrodpevoc, dre xal . . . Osdc, counting that God was able 
to raise him even from the dead ; i. e. he believed, that, in case Isaac 
should be actually slain and consumed as a burnt-offering, God could 
and would raise him up from the dead, so that the promise made to him 
would be fulfilled. This was, indeed, a signal example of the strength 
of faith, and it deserves the commendation which the apostle bestows 
upon it. 

There are not wanting, however, critics of the present time, who 
attribute this whole transaction of Abraham to his superstition, or his 
heathenish views of sacrifice, or to a dream which he erroneously con- 
sidered as a divine admonition. And in regard to the interposition from 
heaven, which prevented his resolution from being executed, they aver, 
that the accidental discovery of a ram caught by the horns in a thicket, 
was interpreted, by the superstitious patriarch, as a Divine admonition to 
refrain from proceeding with his design. How different all this is, from 
the views of the author who wrote Gen. xxii., of Paul in Rom. iv., and 
of the writer of our epistle, need not be insisted on to any one, who does 
not make his own conceptions about the subject of religion and miracles 
the standard by which the sacred writers are to be tried. 

"OSev abroy .... éxopicaro, whence, comparatively, he obtained him, 
or whence, as it were, he obtained him. It would occupy much room 
even to glance at the variety of interpretations which have been put on 
this somewhat difficult phrase. Instead of this, I will simply state the 
one which appears to me altogether the most probable and satisfactory. 
Paul, speaking of the procreation of Isaac, in Rom. iv., mentions Abra- 
ham as -then vevexpwpévoy, and the véxowot ric phroac of Sarah. In 
ver. 12 above, the same apostle speaks of Abraham as vevexowpeévoy ; and 
his description of Sarah, in ver. 11, implies the same thing. Now, as 
Isaae sprang from Abraham and Sarah, both cara ravra vevexpwpévor, 
what is more natural than to suppose, that in our verse this fact is 
adverted to? The sentiment seems to be this: ‘‘ Abraham believed that 
God could raise Isaac from the dead, because he had, as it were, obtained 
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him from the dead, i. e. he was born of those who (xara raira véxpot 
joay.) Then the whole presents one consistent and apposite sentiment. 
Abraham believed God could raise his son from the dead. Why? He 
had good reason to conclude so, for God had already done what was 
equivalent to this, or like this; he had done this, éy rapaBodq, in a 
comparative manner, i. e. in a manner that would compare with rising 
from the dead, when he brought about his birth from those who were 
dead as to the power of procreation. Tlapa(oAy means, comparison, 
similitude ; év rapaPody, comparatively, in like manner, with similitude, 
asit were. Thus all is easy, natural, and consistent. How forced the 
other methods of construction are, which have been employed here, 
the reader may determine for himself by consulting them. 

It may be made a question, whether éxoutoaro refers here to Abraham’s 
having obtained Isaac from the altar of burnt-offering, where he was as 
it were dead; or whether the word refers to Abraham’s having originally 
obtained him, viz. at his birth. It may be applied to either; but the 
latter application is far more significant, and accords altogether with 
the context. The hints for this explanation I owe to Dr. Schulz, in his 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Ver. 20. Iiore: wept peddovrwy....’Hoad, by faith Isaac blessed 
Jacob and Esau, in respect to the future. Tlept pedddvrwy evoynoe, 
literally, blessed Jacob and Esau in regard to future things. The 
sentiment is, “‘ pronounced a blessing upon Jacob and Esau, in regard 
to their future condition ;”’ which accords with the facts as related in 
Gen. xxvii. 26—40. It was faith in the promises of God, which enabled 
the dying patriarch to do this. 

Ver. 21. Miore: laxafs .... ebdSynoe, by faith Jacob, when about to 
die, blessed each of Joseph’s sons. See Gen. xlvili. 15, 16. ’AroSvioxwy 
here, like the present participle in Hebrew, has the meaning of the Latin 
future in rus. It was not in the act of dying, that Jacob blessed the 
sons of Joseph, as Gen. xlvili. 8—22 shows ; but it was when on his 
death-bed, that both they and the twelve sons of Jacob were blessed by 
him: see Gen. xlvii. 31; xlviii. 2; xlix. 33. 

Kat rpocexvyncey .... abrov, and bowed himself upon the top of his 
staff. This last action did not accompany the blessing of the sons of 
Joseph; at least it is not related in connexion with it, but as preceding 
it. See Gen. xlvii. 31; compare xlviii. 1.15, 16. I regard it, there- 
fore, as a separate transaction. Tpocextynoe (Hebrew TIF) designates, 
as it would seem, the act of worship or reverence, paid to God, and 
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occasioned by the grateful emotions of the dying patriarch, on account 
of the promise which his son Joseph had just made, to bury him with 
his fathers. That the Hebrew, S7W?, and the corresponding Greek, 
mpooexuynoe, are sometimes employed simply and merely to designate 
an act of religious worship, is plain from 2 Kings v. 18. Gen. xxii. 5. 
1 Sam. i. 3. That MAW generally means worship or reverence, by 
bowing down toward the earth, or even to the earth, is sufficiently plain ; 

but that, in some cases, it also designates worship simply as a religious 
act, without necessarily implying a particular position of body, is suffi- 
ciently plain from 1 Kings i. 47, where it is said of David, in extreme 
old age, and confined to his bed, JWT by 72 IAW), he wor- 
shipped upon his bed; a phrase constructed exactly like that in Gen. 
xlvii. 31; in both of which cases, Gesenius says, the act of worship is 
signified without bowing down. This is indeed clear from the nature of 
the position, and the infirmities of Jacob and David. If the reader 
wants evidence of a similar meaning of rpooxuyéw, he may consult John 
iv. 20—24; ch. xii. 20. Acts villi. 27; ch. xxiv. 11, &c. 

The only question of difficulty that remains is, whether the present 
vowel-pointing of the Hebrew, M27 wNT DY, upon the head of the 
bed, is probably more correct than the Septuagint mode of reading the 
Hebrew, viz. MoT WRI 2, upon the top of his staff. 1 have no 
hesitation in preferring the letter punctuation ; for what is O/T WNT 
the head of a bed, in the Oriental country, when the bed itself is 
nothing more than a piece of soft carpeting thrown down upon the 
floor? And what can be the meaning of Jacob’s bowing himself upon 
the head of the bed? For, (1.) there is no evidence that Jacob was 
upon the bed, when Joseph paid him the visit recorded in Gen. xlvii. 
28—31. It was after this, that Jacob was taken sick, ch. xlviii. 1, 
and sat up on his bed, when Joseph came to visit him, ver. 2. (2.) An 
infirm person, lying upon a bed, if he assumed a position such as to 
bow himself, would sit on the middle of the bed, and not upon the 
head of it. (3.) In all the Scriptures, the head of a bed is not once 
mentioned ; and for a good reason, as the Oriental bed had, strictly 
speaking, no head. For these reasons, I must regard Jacob as leaning 
upon the top of his staff for support, when he conversed with his 
son Joseph; than which nothing can be more natural, for a person 
of his very advanced years. In this position he was when Joseph sware 
to him, that he would comply with the request which he had made 
in respect to his burial. This was so grateful to his feelings, that he 
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spontaneously offered up his thanks to God for such a favour; q. d. 
he worshipped upon the top of his staff, i.e. leaning upon the top 
of his staff, he offered homage or thanks to God; just as David ‘‘ wor- 
shipped upon his bed,” i. e. did homage, or paid reverence to God, 
while on his bed, 1 Kings, i. 47. _ 

That the present vowel-points of the Hebrew do not, in every case, 
give the most probable sense of the original, will not appear strange te 
any one who reflects, that they were introduced after the fifth century 
of our present era. © All enlightened critics, of the present day, disclaim 
the idea that they are authoritative. 

The apostle says, that by fatth Jacob worshipped. I understand 
this of that confidence in God which he entertained, and which led him 
to trust, that all which Joseph had promised him, would be accom- 
plished. 

Ver. 22. Téorer ‘Iwoip .... évereidaro, by faith, Joseph, at the 

close of life, made mention of the departure of the children of Israel, 
[from Egypt,] and gave commandment respecting his own bones. See 
Gen. 1. 24—26; Josh. xxiv. 32. Tedeurév, see on droSvhoxwy, in ver. 
21. ’Everei\aro, i. e. he commanded that his bones should be carried 
up, out of Egypt, to the land of Canaan, when the Israelites removed 
thither. It was by faith in the promises of God, that Joseph spoke 
thus confidently respecting the future exodus of the Israelites, and gave 
directions respecting his bones, which could be executed only in case 
this exodus took place. 
. Ver, 23. ioree Mwiicijc .... avrov, by faith Moses, after his birth, 
was concealed for three months by his parents. See Exod. ii. 2. 
What is attributed by our author to the parents of Moses, is there 
said to have been done by his mother. But doubtless it was with her 
husband’s knowledge and concurrence; and even if it were not, there 
are many cases in Scripture, where what is done by one of any class 
or company of men, is attributed generally to the class or company ; 
e. g. one evangelist says, that the thieves on the cross reviled Jesus ; 
but another informs us that one of them did this. That rarépac applies 
to both father and mother is well known, it being equivalent to our 
word parents. : 

Acére eldov . . « Baoiredc, because they saw that he was a goodly 
child, and did not fear the king’s commandment. ’Aoreiov, Hebrew, 
340, goodly, fair, beautiful. Arcdraypa rov Bacrhéwe, viz. the com- 
mand of Pharaoh to destroy all the male children, Exod.i. 16 22. 
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It was faith, or confidence in Divine protection, which led them to per- 
form such a hazardous duty. 

Ver. 24, Ilécres Mwiofjc . . . Bapaw, by faith Moses, when arrived 
at mature age, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter. 
Méyac yevouevoc means, become full grown, become adult, having 
attained the stature of a man. ’Hpvhoaro, refused, Sc. i no express 
act of this kind is related in the sacred history ; but the whole account 
of Moses’ conduct shows that he had, at this period, fully resolved upon 
leaving the court of Pharaoh, and embarking in the cause of the 
oppressed Israelites. 

Ver. 25. Ma@ddov Eddpevoc . . . &rddavow, choosing rather to suf- 
fer uffliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season. Aag rov Ocod, i. e. the Israelites, to whom this 
name is often given. Ipdoxaipoy apaprlac addavow, viz. the pleasures 
of living at the court of Pharaoh in princely magnificence. 

Ver. 26. MeiZova mdotrov . . . Xpiorov, counting reproach, like that 
which Christ suffered, as greater riches than all the treasures of 
Egypt. That dvecdiopor rod Xprorot has the meaning here assigned to 
it, seems quite evident, if we consider, that the comparison between the 
reproach which Christ himself suffered, and the treasures of Egypt, 
would be inapposite here. The simple sentiment is, ‘‘ Moses renounced 
pleasure and wealth, and endured suffering and reproach, because he 
believed in the promises which God had made of future good, and that 
he would deliver his people from the bondage of Egypt. So Christ, 
‘‘though rich, for our sakes became poor,” in order to redeem us from 
a bondage worse than that of Egypt. That Moses, then, counted 
reproach like that which Christ suffered, as preferable to the plea- 
sure and wealth which he might have enjoyed at the Egyptian court, is 
plainly the meaning of the writer. Compare raShpara Xpiorod, suffer- 
ings like those of Christ, in 2 Cor.i. 5. Such a use of the genitive 
case is by no means unfrequent. 

*"AréBdere yup cic ry pusSamodociay, because he had respect to the 
retribution. ’AnéG\exe means, to look away from present things, and 
to have respect to, or look forward to, future ones. The retribution 
of the invisible world is doubtless meant, here, by puoSarodociar. 
Compare ver. 13—16, and ver. 27. By faith in the proffered happi- 
‘ness of a future state, Moses was led to the acts of self-denial here 
adverted to. 


Ver. 27. Tloree xaréhurev ....+. Baciréwc, by faith he left Egupt, 
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not fearing the indignation of the king. It has been disputed, whether 
it was the first or second time that Moses left Egypt, to which the writer 
here adverts. The first is related in Exod. ii., and was when he fled to 
Jethro in Midian. But as he fled, in this case, to save his life, which 
Pharaoh sought to destroy, Exod. ii. 14, 15, this cannot be the leaving 
Egypt to which the apostle refers; although Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Theophylact, GEcumenius, and some of the modern critics, have under- 
stood it to beso. It must be the occurrences related in Exod. x.—xiv., 
to which our author refers. Tov Supdv rot Baoidéwc, see Exod. 
x. 28, 29. 

Tov yap adparoy we dpav éxaprépynoe, for he persevered, as one who sees 
Him that is invisible. "Exaprépnoe, perduravit, fortiter vel patienter 
duravit, if it relate to perseverance in a time of trial and suffering, as 
here. It does not of itself indicate endurance of suffering, but holding 
out, persevering, in any state or condition, keeping up good courage and 
fortitude perseveringly or constantly. ’Adparoy, i.e. Him whom “ no 
eye hath seen,” viz. the invisible God; an appellation frequently given 
to the Deity; e.g. 1 Tim. i. 17: compare Rom. i. 20. Col. i. 15, 16. 
In other words, a regard to that world which is seen only by the eye of 
faith, led Moses to quit Egypt in defiance of Pharaoh’s injunctions. 

Ver. 28. Miore: weroinxe ...... avraoy, by faith he observed the pass- 
over, and the sprinkling of the blood, so that He who destroyed the jirst- 
born might not touch them. (emoinxe ro maoxa, Hebrew MDS wy, 
which the LXX. translate zouiy 76 macxa. This means, (as we ‘say,) to 
keep or celebrate the passover. The Hebrew MDD comes from MDB, to 
puss over, to pass by. The Greek form racya comes from the Anuean 
Hebrew word, NIIDS, which was the Jewish method of pronouncing 
DD in later times, ad to which the Greek word exactly corresponds. 
The account of the event to which the word maoxa relates, may be seen 
in Exod. ch. xii.; for the etymology, see ver. 11. 13. ‘O GdoSpetwr ra 
mpwroroka, see Exod. xii. 12. My) Siyn abréy, Exod. xii. 13; airy, in 
the genitive, is governed by Siyy, as verbs of sense (touch) govern the 
genitive. 

All this was done by fazth, i.e. because Moses fully believed that 
what God had foretold would come to pass; in other words, it was 
through confidence in the Divine declarations. 

Ver. 29. Miore: déBnoay ...... Enpac, by faith they panied ee 
the Red Sea, as on dry land The nominative to duéByoayr is ot Iopandira, 
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which the writer leaves his readers to supply from the tenor of the 
narration. Instances of the like kind are not unfrequent, both in the 
writings of the Old Testament and of the New. See the history of the 
event, in Exod. ch. xiv. 

"He meipav ...... xarerddnoay, which the Egyptians assaying to do, 
were drowned. “He reipay Aafdyrec is an expression of peculiar con- 
struction. ‘He meipay means the attempt of which, viz. of passing 
through the Red Sea; so that je meipay AaBdyrec is equivalent to je dud- 
Bacw repacorrec, attempting the passage of which. KareréSnoav from 
kararivw, to swallow up, to engulf, to overwhelm, and hence, to drown. 
See Exod. xiv. 27, 28. 

It was on account of confidence in the promise of God to bring the 
Israelites safely through the Red Sea, that they ventured to cross au 
arm of it, looking to him for protection from its waters. It is not to be 
supposed that every individual of the Israelites possessed such a confi- 
dence as is here described; but their leaders had it, and (as in other 
cases of a similar nature) it is predicated of the nation. 

Ver. 30. tore: ru retxn oe ipépac, by faith, the walls of Jericho 
fell down, after they had been compassed about for seven days. See 
Josh. vi. 12—20. It was in consequence of the promise made by God 
to Joshua, that Jericho should be taken after the Israelites had marched 
around it for seven days in sucsession, that these circuits were performed. 
It was confidence, then, in the Divine word, which led to the event in 
question. KvuxdwSévra, Rosenmiiller, Schleusner, Dindorf, and others, 
understand to have respect to cercumvallation, or a siege of the city by 
surrounding it; altogether contrary to the meaning of the narration in 
Josh. ch. vi. For what can be the meaning of Josh. vi. 15, on the sup- 
position that their interpretation is correct? Did the Israelites lay seven 
sieges to it inone day? Most evident is it, that the sacred writer con- 
siders the whole event of the taking of Jericho as miraculous; and all 
attempts to explain it away by supposing a regular circumvallation, and 
that the city was stormed by the troops of Joshua on the seventh day, 
are glosses forced upon the scripture by the sceptical philosophy of 
interpreters, not a simple explanation of the meaning of the sacred 
writers. 

Ver. 31. [lore ‘PaaB....eiphync, by faith, Rahab the harlot, having 
entertained the spies in a friendly manner, perished not with the 
unbelieving. Ov avvamwdero, 1. e€. was preserved, the affirmative idea 
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being conveyed (as often elsewhere) by the use of a negative form of 
expression. ’AzewSfoaar refers to the inhabitants of Canaan, who treated 
the claims of the Israelites to that. country with contumacy, and dis- 
believed what Jehovah had said respecting them. ’AzecSijc¢ is one who 
refuses to be persuaded who is contumacious. The event to which this 
clause relates is narrated in Josh. vi. 22—25. 

Aciapévn, having entertained, received, viz. into her house. Mer’ 





eiphync, with amity, in a peaceable manner ; like the Hebrew, Diu, 
Sriendship, e.g. Ps. xli. 10. Jer. xx. 10; ch. xxxviii.-22. Obad. 7. 
Ps. xxvii. 3; compare Esth. ix. 30. 

It has been doubted whether répyy, the appellation given to Rahab, 
here and in James ii. 25, means harloé or hostess. For the latter, 
Schleusner contends, in his Lexicon; as do also many commentators. 
The corresponding Hebrew word is, 31%, which they say comes from JM} 
pascere, alere, so that mit may well be explained merely as one who 
Surnishes others with nutriment, i.e. a hostess. But this derivation 
Js contrary to the laws of etymology ; for mit must come from j73, to 
commit whoredom, and not from i}, to feed; so that the whole argu- 
ment, on which this interpretation is built, falls to the ground. Besides, 
the usus loquendi both of mt and zépyn, is against such an inter- 
pretation. 

Ver. 32. Kat rt fri Néyw; and what shall I say more ? or, why should 
I recount examples any longer? 

"Exdrsiper yap pe .... tpopnray, for time would fail me, should I tell 
of Gideon, and Barak, and Sampson, and Jephtha, of David, and 
Samuel, and the prophets. The history of these, see in the books of 
Judges and Samuel. 

Ver. 33. Of cia riorewe .... Baorreiac, who through faith subdued 
kingdoms. That is, confidence in Divine promises respecting the 
deliverance of Israel, led them to war with and subdue the kingdoms 
of those who oppressed the Hebrew nation. 

Eipydcavro duaocvyny, Hebrew PIs Wy, or pIx SYD, eee 
justice, did that which was equitable ‘and proper, carried the laws of 
justice into execution, which latter seems to be the idea here. 

’Exérvyxov érayyediwy, obtained promised blessings, i. e. as the reward 
of their confidence in God. ’Exayyedia means here, as generally in 
this epistle, quod promissum est; and refers to the various successes 
which, at different times, attended the obedient efforts and deeds of 
kings and prophets. 
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"Egpagay ordpara Aedytwy, which proba’ ly refers to the history of 
Samson, Judg. xiv. 5—9; of David, 1 Sam. xvii. 34—36; and 
of Daniel, Dan. vi. 16—24. 

Ver. 34. "EoBeoay diva wupdc, they quenched the violence of fire. 
See in Dan. iii. 19—26. 

"Egvyoy ordpara payaipac, they escaped the edge of the sword. 
Zrépara paxalpac, Hebrew AWD, The expression is frequent in 
Hebrew, and the equivalent one, ordpa payaioac, is several times used 
in the New Testament. The phrase is of a general nature, and is 
therefore applicable to many cases in the Old Testament, where escape 
from imminent danger is related. 

"EvedvvapwSnoay ad dodeveiac, were restored to vigour from a state 
of infirmity. ’AoSéveva refers to the infirmity occasioned by sickness, or 
disease ; not to the weakness of one army compared with another, or of 
one man compared with another. The case of Samson, then, in Judg. 
xv. 15, 19; ch. xvi. 19, seq. to which Dr. Schulz refers us, seems not 
to be such as the writer had in view; but rather such cases as that of 
Hezekiah, 2 Kings xx, 

’EyevnSynoay ioxvpol év mohépw, became mighty in war. Cases of this 
nature, the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles 
supply in abundance. 

TlapepBodac Exdivay dddorpiwy, overthrew the armies of foreigners. 
Many cases of this nature are presented in the same books. Tlapeporae 
means, camps, encampments ; hence, the persons who live in them, i e. 
armies. ’A)dorpiwy, O93, DM i.e. strangers to the Hebrews, and to the 
worship of the true God; hence,. foreigners, heathen. 

Ver. 35. "EXaGov .... vexgove abréy, women recovered their dead, by 
a resurrection. ’E& avacrdcewe designates restoration to life from a 
state of death, a renewed subsistence or existence, a resurrection; which 
corresponds with facts, as related in Scripture; e. g. 2 Kings iv. 18—37. 
1 Kings xvii. 17—24. Tove vexpove abray, viz. their dead children; 
which is implied by airév. ee) 

“AdXor 08 érupavioSncay, some were tortured and beaten. Tuprarvigw, 
to tympanize, means to stretch upon an instrument called répravoy, (the 
shape of which is not certainly known at present,) for the sake of giving 
the body an attitude of peculiar exposure to the power of cudgels or 
rods. It involves the idea of scourging or beating in this peculiar way ; 
i.e, torture by stretching upon the riyaavoy and beating, were con- 
joined at the same time. : 
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Ob rpocdektpevor . . . rUXwow, not accepting liberation, in order that 
they might obtain a better resurrection. That is, they declined accept- 
ing liberation from their torments on condition of renouncing their reli- 
gion. They looked to a resurrection of the body, which was of a higher 
nature than merely the redeeming it for a while from temporal death; 
and in view of this, they refused to accept of liberation from their tor- 
ments on the condition prescribed. They persevered, because their faith 
enabled them to regard as a certainty the future and glorious resur- 
rection of the just. 

Kpeirrovoc avacracewe, better resurrection. Better than what? Plainly, 
better than that which had just been mentioned, viz. resurrection to life 
in the present world merely; as in the examples of the children men- 
tioned in 1 Kings xvii. and 2 Kings iv. It was not the hope of such a 
resurrection—the hope of merely regaining the present life, and being 
again subject to death as before—which led the martyrs suffering upon 
the ripmravor, to refuse liberation. It was the hope of resurrection to a 
life of immortal happiness and glory, that led them to refuse liberation. 

Ver. 36. "Erepo dé . . . EXaGov, others were tried by mockings and 
scourges; literally, others were put to the trial of mockings and scourges. 
’"Euracypor refers to scorn, derision, and buffeting, which the victims of 
persecution experienced. Maoriywy designates a method of scourging 
differmg from that practised by the use of the riyravoy. See 2 Macc. 
vil. 1. 2 Kings, ii. 23. 1 Kings, xxii. 24. 

"Erc 0& deopdy cal budraxijc, and also by bonds and imprisonment, See 
1 Kings, xxii. 27. Jer. xx. 

Ver. 37. "Ex:SacSnoav... dxéSavoy, they were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, they were tempted, they perished by the murderous sword. 
The instances mentioned in this verse, of suffering and death, are not dis- 
tinctly recorded in the Old Testament; but were doubtless all of them 
realities, and often repeated under the terrible persecution of Antiochus 
Ephiphanes, and perhaps of Manasseh and others. The Jews have had 
a tradition, from time immemorial, that Isaiah was sawn asunder by the 
command of Manasseh. 

The word érewdoSnoay has been a stumbling-block to the great body 
of critics, both in ancient and modern times. The difficulty lies in the 
fact, that a word of a mere generic signification, and of a milder aspect, 
should be inserted in the midst of those which designate specific suffer- 
ings, and those of a high degree. Accordingly, it has been proposed te 
read, érupaadyoar, éxnpwsnoay, éexphoSnoay, imdpIycar, érupo9noar, 
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éxpadyoar, goweipacSnoar, éoparpiaSnouy, éxnpedalnoary, éraptyevdnoar, 
or éxeaSnoay ; all of which are without any authority, while éeipac- 
Snoay is well supported. In such a case, conjecture, moreover, is out 
of the question, so long as the established reading will make any tole- 
rable sense. In respect to the contested word, éreipdcOnoar, it seems to 
me that the great body of critics have overlooked a very obvious and 
intensive meaning of it, viz. that of temptation to do evil ; which, in the 
case presented by ver. 37, here, must mean ‘‘ temptations presented by 
persecutors to the victims of their torture, in order to induce them to 
forsake their religion, and worship the gods of idolaters.” Such was a 
common practice among the heathen persecutors of Christians. Not 
only life, but wealth and honour were frequently proffered, in the midst 
of torture most agonizing to the human frame, in order to tempt the — 
martyrs to forsake their religion. Such a temptation as this, is by no 
means to be reckoned, under such circumstances, among the lighter 
trials of good men; and to such an one, it is plain, our text may refer, 
Is it not probable that it has such a reference ? Compare the latter part 
of ver. 35. If so, this locus vexatissimus may be permitted to rest in 
quiet, not only as being supported by good authority, but as altogether 
significant, and entirely consonant with the writer’s purpose. 

Tleptp\Oov év .see00 Kaxovyovpervor, they went about in sheep-skins 
and goat-skins, suffering want, afflicted, njuriously treated. That is, 
driven out from the society of men, they were obliged to clothe them- 
selves with the skins of animals ; to undergo all the wants and distresses 
to which such a condition reduced them; and to submit to the injuries 
which were heaped upon them by their persecutors. 

Ver. 38. “Qu ob iy awe 6 kdopoc, of whom the world was not worthy: 
i. e. with whom the world could not bear a comparison in respect to 
worth; in other words, ‘‘ who were of a character elevated far above 
that of the rest of the world.” This is a proverbial expression, and 
plainly is to be included here in a parenthesis, as it is an ejaculation of 
the writer, interrupting the regular series of the discourse. 

"Ey epnpiac ....-. vic, wandering around in deserts and mountains, 
an caves also, and dens of the earth. A further description of persons 
banished from society, and wandering hither and thither, in order to find 
the means of subsistence, or to avoid the rage of persecution. Xrndraloee 
and draic include fissures of the rocks, and holes in the earth ; both of 
which were resorted to by these outcasts, for a shelter, when one was 
needed, 
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Ver. 39. Kat ovroe révrec. . . . érayyedlay, all these, moreover, who 
are commended on account of faith, obtained not the promised blessing. 
That is, they lived in expectation of some future good, of some promised 
blessing. They habitually, by faith, looked forward to something which 
they did not attain in the present life. MaprupnSévree, commended ; 
as often before, in this epistle. 

Ver. 40, Tot Ocov rept......7edewSHor, God having provided some 
better thing for us, so that without us they could not fully obtain what 
was needed. An exceedingly difficult verse, about the meaning of 
which there have been a multitude of conjectures. The only ones that 
deserve particular regard are, that the xpeirroy re refers to the Messiah ; 
or, that it refers to the happiness of the heavenly world. In the latter 
sense, some very respectable interpreters take it. But how is heavenly 
blessedness vouchsafed to later, more than to ancient saints? And in 
what sense can it be affirmed that the ancients could not, or did not, 
attain it without us? The object of the writer, through the chapter, has 
been to show, that the hopes of heaven, cherished by the ancient worthies, 
were firm and bright, through faith in the word of God. That they did, 
at last, actually attain the object of their hopes, surely will not be 
doubted. The “better thing reserved for Christians,” then, is not a 
reward in heaven; for such a reward was proffered also to the ancient 
saints, 

I must, therefore, adopt another exegesis of the whole passage; which 
refers érayyeXiay to the promised blessing of the Messiah. See Gen. xii. 
1—3; ch. xvii. 1—8. I construe the whole passage, then, in this 
manner. ‘‘ The ancient worthies persevered in their faith, although the 
Messiah.was known to them only by promise. We are under greater 
obligations than they to persevere; for God has fulfilled his promise 
respecting the Messiah, and thus placed us in a condition better adapted 
to perseverance than theirs. So much is our condition preferable to 
theirs, that we may even say, Without the blessing which we enjoy, their 
happiness could not be completed.” In other words, The coming of the 
Messiah was essential to the consummation of their happiness in glory, 
i, e. was necessary to their redetwore. 

In ch. ix. 15, (compare ch. ix, 26, and Rom. iii. 25, 26,) the dati 
of Christ is represented as having a retrospective influence upon past 
ages. The happiness, then, of the ancient worthies, is connected with 
Christ’s coming and atonement. And to these, the writer seems to me 
to advert, when he says, poy xwple Har redewSdor, i.e. without wha’ 
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has taken place in our days, their happiness could not be perfected, 
great and good as they were. If this be not his meaning, I am unable to. _ 
discover it. And this meaning is altogether apposite to his purpose ; 
for, as he had shown that faith was the means, to the ancient worthies, 
of perseverance, and of obtaining future happiness, even before the 
coming of the Messiah, he might well argue, that stnce his coming, there 
were more powerful motives to persevere in the faith which he had been 
commending. If the ancients did so, whose happiness was connected 
with something then future, and which was to happen only in later days, 
then surely Christians ought now to persevere, who have actually wit- 
nessed the performance of promised good, for which the ancients only 
hoped. The xpeirrdy rr, then, seems to be, ‘the actual fulfilment of 
the promise respecting the Messiah ;” in respect to which, later times 
certainly have a pre-eminence over the early ones; and on which, the 
expected happiness of early times was really dependent. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1. Tovyapoty cal .... papripwr, since now we are encompassed 
by so great a multitude of witnesses; i.e. by so great a multitude of 
spectators. An allusion, as the sequel shows, is here made to the 
stadium of the Greeks and Romans, where the persons stood who were 
to engage in the exercises of their public games, surrounded by great 
multitudes of spectators. In a condition resembling this, the writer 
now places the Hebrew Christians whom he is addressing, and sur- 
rounds them with the multitude of worthies and martyrs, to whom he 
had been alluding in the preceding chapters. Neédgoc is figuratively used 
for multitude. So the heathen writers also; e. g. Herod. VIII. 109, 
végoc rocovTo avOpwrwy. Eurip. Pheniss. 1321, védoe wodepiwy. Hec. 
907, rowvde ‘EAXhywy végoc, where the Scholiast explains végoc by 
mdAHSoc. Aristoph. Avib. orpovSiy végoc. Hom. Il. yp. 133, vépog 
nelav. Diod. Sic. III. 28, vegérn [i. q. végoc] axpidwy. 

The writer proceeds to exhort the combatants to prepare for the 
contest before them. “Oykoy droSéuevor mavra, laying aside every 
incumbrance. “Oykog means swelling, tumour, pride; also, weight, 
weightiness. The reference here is to those who ran in stadium, and 
who laid aside all superfluous clothing, and diseneumbered themselves 
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of every thing which could impede their progress. The simple word, 
weight, would not be of sufficient latitude to convey all which dyxoe 
means, in the passage before us. _ Every impediment or hinderance is to 
be laid aside, or, every incumbrance is to be avoided. 

Kat riv evrepioraroy dpapriay, especially the sin which easily besets 
us. Kai I understand, here, as a particle of connexion before the 
Tiy evTEeplorarov éapriar, and that it signifies even, truly, and is ade- 
quate, in such a connexion, to the English word specially, or in par- 
ticular. Eimepioraroy is a &raké Neydpuevov, the meaning of which has . 
been variously explained. It is, in its composition, analogical with 
evreplypagoc, evrepitaroc, evrepixuroc, &c. Tepciornue means, to stand 
round, surround. Hence Chrysostom explains evrepicraroy by * etkdAwe 
weptiarapervy pac, which easily comes, or stands around us. So many 
modern interpreters understand the word; which, on the whole, seems 
to me most apposite. The dyapria which most easily beset the He- 
brews, was undoubtedly apostasy, or defection from their Christian 
profession; against which the whole epistle is directed. They were 
under peculiar temptations to this sin, in consequence of the perse- 
cutions which they endured, and their former prejudices in favour of 
Judaism. 

But other critics, ancient and modern, explain cirepiocraroy in a 
somewhat different manner. Tlegéoraotc, among other things, denotes, 
as Hesychius affirms, SAtjc, avaycn, pépipva. Hence Theodoret 
explains evrepioraroy, by di ijy ebkddwe ree sig meptordcetc éumimrer, by 
which any one easily falls into troubles or affitctions. That is, ‘* Lay 
aside the sin which will easily bring you into a state of punishment or 
distress.” So some of the modern critics, also, explain the word; 
especially as the Greek dmepioraroy means, not dangerous, free from 
vexation. Hence, they conclude, evepicraroy must mean the opposite 
of this, viz. full of danger or trouble; eb being intensive, as in ebpe- 
yédnc, evpikng, &c. This is a very good sense, and well supported by 
analogy. . It may therefore be safely admitted. 

Others, Ernesti, Doederlin, et. al. prefer to render evmepiorarog by 
‘yuod patronos habet quod homines favent ; ere, evtepioraroy is, with 
them, well surrounded, viz, by applauding multitudes. But the pre- 
ceding sense is better supported than this, by analogy. 

Ae bropévijc «+++ aywva, let us run with perseverance the race seé 
before us. "Yropévie refers here, not so much to enduring patiently 
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evils which might befall them, as to holding out in the race, persevering 
in their efforts until it was completed, and the reward secured. ’Aywr 
means, any kind of contest, any gymnastic exercise which was a trial 
of skill, or in which there was a competition. Here, plainly, it is 
limited to designate a race, by the accompanying rpéywuer. Tpdxespae is 
employed, by the classical writers, in the same way as here, viz. to de- 
signate the proposal of this or that aywy to the aywrlerac. 

The simple meaning of the whole verse, divested of metaphor, is, 
*« Since so many illustrious patriarchs, prophets, and martyrs, who 
preceded us, have exercised faith, persevered in it, and obtained the 
rewards consequent upon it, let us, in like manner, rejecting every 
solicitation to renounce our hopes and our holy religion, persevere in the 
belief, and in the duties, which the gospel requires.” 

Ver. 2. That they may be excited to do this, he now refers them to 
the example of Christ himself. "Agopévrec cic rov......’Inaovr, looking 
to Jesus, the author and perfecter of our faith. ’Apynhydv, author, 
leader; here it means, ‘‘ Jesus, who introduced the new religion, or the 
Christian faith, who first taught it, who led the way in it. See on 
ch. ii. 10. Tedewriv, he who completed the system of faith or reli- 
gion, which he had introduced. So it is commonly explained. It 
may be asked, however, whether the meaning of redewrijyv be not sub- 
stantially the same with redewele, ch. v. 93 redevoa, ch. ii. 103 rere- 
Aewpévoy, ch. vii. 28; compare ver. 26 of the same. If construed 
according to this analogy, the meaning of the phrase would be, “ Let us 
look, for an example, to Jesus, the author of our religion, now advanced 
to a state of glory.” There is an objection, however, to this, arising 
from the clause in the last part of the verse, which seems to present 
the same idea. It is hardly probable that the writer has fallen into 
tautology. f 

That riorce often signifies the Christian faith or religion, hardly needs 
to be mentioned. 

“Oc avri rijc.... xapac, who, on account of the joy that was set before 
him. This yapa rpoxeévn, was exaltation to the right hand of God in 
the world above, and the glorious reign which was to follow, as the last 
part of the verse shows. Thé joy that was set before him, was given to 
him when he had finished his course. 

‘Yrépewe oraupoy eveee+ KeKaSnxe, endured the cross, disregarding 
ignominy, and has sat down at the right hand of the throne of God. 
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Ey delta re, x. 7. X., see on ch, i. 3. Aloxvyi means, the shame which 
others might heap upon him, i. e. ignominy, disgrace, or the ignominious 
‘punishment of the cross. 

Sentiment: ‘‘ Do as Christ, the author of our holy religion, did. For 
the heavenly reward proposed, he, with patience and_ perseverance, 
endured every kind of indignity and suffering, and has, in consequence 
of it, received a glorious reward. Follow in his steps, and participate 
in his glory.” 

Ver. 3. ’AvadoyicasSe ..... avrihoyiay, consider, now, him who 
endured such opposition against himself from sinners. *AvadoyicacSe 
means, reflect on his example, take his case into consideration. ‘Apap- 
Twroy refers here to the persecuting Jews of the Saviour’s time, who 
thus evil entreated Jesus. “Avridoyiay, 1, MID, opposition, rebel- 
lion, contest against, contumely. Contradiction is a term too soft to 
reach the full meaning. 

"Iva pp Kdpyre.... éxhudpevor, lest, becoming discouraged in your 
minds, ye grow weary, ’Exdtopae means, to become discouraged or 
‘despondent. I join the participle éxdvduevor with rato vyaic. So 
Wahl, on écdvdpuar. The verb ékAdw has the same signification, if the 
noun be omitted; e. g. ver. 5. 

Kdprw means, to become wearied, to be tired out. The first step 
toward forsaking the Christian course, is to become disheartened 
in the pursuit of it. Next follows weariness in pursuing that, from 
ewhich we do not hope or expect any certain good. This leads, of 
course, to an abandonment of the pursuit. 

Ver. 4. Otrw péxpec . . . dvrayoropevor, ye have not yet resisted 
unto blood, in your contest against sin. The phrase, ye have not 
resisted unto blood, is not to be understood as representing the Hebrew 
Christians as making, or preparing to make, active and hostile resist- 
ance to their aggressors or persecutors. This is not the meaning of the 
writer. It was figuratively a contest, in which the Hebrews were 
engaged; just as in ver. 1—3, he had represented it as a race, aywr. 
It was a contest with trial, temptation, affliction; the result of being 
persecuted by the enemies of the Christian religion. But the struggle 
_ had not yet proceeded so far, that they were called to martyrdom, as 
others in ancient times had been. Many vexations had been suffered 
by them; but the shedding of their blood had not yet commenced. 

This could hardly be said in respect to the churches at Jerusalem, 
without limitation, where James and Stephen had actually suffered mar- 
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tyrdom, and others had been severely treated. Still, it might be said 
of the generation of Christians then living there. 

IIpéc Thy dpapriay, a controverted phrase. I understand it (simply 
in accordance with the nature of the context) as an abstract noun put 
for a concrete, i. e. dapria for duaprwdove ; an usus loguendi very com- 
mon in both the Old and New Testaments. ‘Apapriar, if explained thus, 
means, persecutors, v.z. those who inflicted injuries upon the Hebrew 
Christians ; and probably these were their own countrymen or nation, 
i, e. the Jews. 

Ver. 5. Kat échédnode. . . duadhéyerut, and have ye forgotten the 
exhortation which is addressed to you as to children? Most mterpre- 
ters render xai écAéAyoSe, without interrogation, and ye have forgotten, 
ye must needs have forgotten, &c. It seems to me more congruous 
with the apostle’s manner of address, in this hortatory part of his 
epistle, to render it, (as Ernesti has done,) interrogatively. It. loses 
nothing of its force, and gains in respect to the manner of address. 

Yie pou . . . Ekeyyxdpevoc, my son, do not slight the chastening of 
the Lord, nor be disheartened when reproved by him. ’O\tywpe, Hebrew 
DNIQM), contemn, slight, despise, disregard. Tatdelac, in the sense of 
the Hebrew, WA, chastening, rebuke. Classic usage employs masdele 
in the sense of Ss Be discipline. ’Ex\tov, Hebrew YpPA, from YP, 
fastidire, also metuere, i. €. pj éxdvou, be not timid, be not disheart- 
ened, viz. as to going forward in your Christian course; forsake it not 
because you experienced trouble in pursuing it. The quotation is from 
Proy. ii. 11, 12, and in the words of the Septuagint. 

Ver. 6. “Ov yap adyarg . . . mpoodéyxerar, for whom the Lord loveth, 
he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. Maorvyot 
oe, k. 7. A. is after the words of the Septuagint, Prov. iii. 12. The 
Hebrew, as now read, gives a somewhat different meaning. It is thus: 
my ja. DN AND), and as a father [chastens] the son whom he 
loves. The LXX. appear to have read AND), participle of AND, or 
else AND, i in Piel. But no example of a Gmaied sense of aN, 
Kal, is to be found; it means only, to be afflicted, to feel pain. ae 
the Piel form of this verb, no instance is found in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. Still the LXX. may have read AN, and pain, viz. MP, 
shall overtake the son, &c. which gives the altho sense (for substance) 
as pasriyot vidy. In whatever way they read the Hebrew, in order to 
make their version as the version now is, and as the apostle has quoted, 
it preserves the spirit, though not the letter, of the original Hebrew. 
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That quotations are often made by the New Testament writers from the 
Old Testament, in a general way, ad sensum, and not ad literam, J 
have had frequent occasion to remark before, in commenting on our 
epistle. No one who attentively studies the New Testament can doubt 
this. 

Ver. 7. Ei wadeiay .... 6O80c, 2f ye endure chastisement, God 
dealeth with you as children. ‘Yropévere has the sense here of 
enduring, undergoing, suffering ; and not that of supporting, bearing 
up under, persevering. Ipoopéperar (mid. voice) means tractare ali- 
quem. So the classical writers also employ it. See Schneider and 
Schleusner on the word. 

Tle yap tory .... mario; for what son is there, whom his father 
does not chasten? ‘That is, how can ye expect, although ye are children, 
not to receive any chastisement ? 

Ver. 8. Ei dé ywole gore ...~ viol, but if ye are without chastisement, 
{of which all children are made partakers,) then are ye spurious and 
not [legitimate] children. Né2o. means, illegitimate children. Ywi 
which is here the antithesis, of course means legitimate offspring. 
The meaning is, “If ye are not dealt with as all legitimate children are, 
it would follow, that ye are considered as not belonging to them.” 
That is, if ye receive no chastening, then God does not acknowledge you 
as his spiritual children. 

The design of the writer, in thus applying this text of scripture, is 
plain. He means to tell the Hebrews, that so far from being dis- 
heartened by their trials and afflictions, on account of their Christian 
profession, they ought to regard it as matter of encouragement, and 
as an evidence that God is acknowledging, by these, their filial relation 
to him. 

Ver. 9. Elra rove pév . . . everperdpeSa, furthermore, we have had 
fathers of our flesh, who have chastised us, and we have yielded them 
reverence. Tijc cupkoc tpay waréoac fathers of our flesh, i.e. of our 
natural bodies. The idea is, ‘‘ the fathers of our physical nature, in 
distinction from our spiritual one.” 

Ob woAAP pGdAoy . . . Choopey; shall we not much rather yreld 
subjection to the Father of [our] spirits, that we may live? That is, 
when God chastens us for our good, in order that he may promote our 
final happiness, when he has so important an end in view; shall we 
not bow to his will, with cheerful subjection? Tarpl rév mvevpdrwr, 
an antithesis of rije capo fyuGy warépac, and therefore, plainly, pdr is 
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implied after mvevpdroy.. Numb. xvi, 22, "wa 53> nina TDN: 
the God of the spirits of all flesh, isa parallel expression. Wises 
has the sense here, as often elsewhere, of being happy; like the Latin 
vivere, in dum vivimus vivamus. 
_ Ver. 10. Oi pev yap . . . ératdevoy, they, indeed, chadiened us afi 
little while, according to their own pleasure. Tpdg ddiyac hpépac, 
i. e, during our. childhood, our minority; which seems to me a much 
more natural sense than to say, with Heinrichs and Dindorf, “ the fruit 
of their chastisement was only temporary.” Kara 10 doxody aibroic, 
according to their own pleasure, intimates that they sometimes erred in 
their chastisement, or that it was sometimes arbitrary ; but it is not 
so with that which God inflicts. 

‘O O€ éxt rd cupdépov . . . abrov, but he for our good, in order that 
we might be made partakers of his holiness. That is, God neyer chas- 
tises arbitrarily, but always to promote the real good of his children, 
to make them more holy, and so more like himself. Compare 2 Pet. 
PaeeeWeve xis 44s 2xK1x, 2 9Ex., 25°76) 

Ver. Il. Ildoa 0é radeian . . . « bmNc, now all chastisement, for 
the present, seemeth not to be matter of joy, but of grief. Tpdg¢ 
pév ro mapoy, during the present, i. e. while it continues. Mey 
here corresponds to de after torepoy in the next clause, i. e. there is pro- 
tasis and apodosis. 

"Yorepov d& .... cuxacocivnc, but afterwards it yields the happy aie 
of Bi cosness, to those who are exercised thereby. Kaproy cipnyuxdy 
is a peculiar expression. Some resemblance to it may be found in 
James iii. 18. Isa. xxxii. 17. Gen. xxxvil. 4. The meaning of cionyicdy 
is to be gathered, by a comparison of it with the Hebrew Diy, which 
means, good, happiness, welfare. Eipnyikog, then, is thit which bestows 
happiness, or produces zt. This corresponds with the writer’s design; 
who means to say, that afflictions, rightly improved, will be productive 
of fruit that will confer happiness, such fruit as righteousness always 
produces. So remote a position of ducatoodyne from kaproy, seems almost 
to indicate the necessity of repeating this word before it. 

Ver. 12, Aw rac mapepévac.... avopsacare, wherefore strengthen 
the weak hands, and the feeble knees. ’AvopSaoure is often employed 
by the LXX. in order to translate the Hebrew })3, which means to 
establish, to make firm, to strengthen. Tapepévac (from mapinpe) means 
relaxed, let down, consequently, weak, enfeebled. One might (as many 
interpreters haye done) translate dvopSmoare rapemévac xsipac, by lift 
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up the hands that hang down. But since the same verb applies to 
mapaehupéva yovara, it is better so to render it, as to make the appli- 
cation to both congruous; which may be done without transgressing 
Hellenistic usage. The quotation is from Isa. xxxv.. 3, where the 
Septuagint has icyoare instead of avopSwoare. 

The meaning of the verse is, ‘Since all your afflictions are dispensed 
by fatherly kindness, be of good courage, do not indulge any despond- 
ency, but persevere in the course which you have begun.” 

Ver. 13. Kai Tpoxiac dpduc .... tus, and make plain the sine for 
your feet. In Hebrew, 72 pbsa) pop make even or level the path of 
thy feet; Septuagint, dpSauc TpOXLiLC molet cote woot, Proy. ili. 26. If the 
apovile has quoted here, it is ad sensum, not ad verbum. The meaning 

is, ‘‘ Remove all ee or disregard all obstacles, to your progress in 
the Christian course.’ 

“Iva pay ro Xwdv .... paddov, that what is lame may not be sprained, 
but rather be healed. To xwrov is a neuter adjective, used for the 
abstract noun, lameness, and therefore of a generic signification, desig- 
nating that which is lame, or the members which are lamed. ’Exrparij 
means, to turn aside ; which, applied to the lame, is to deslocate, distort, 
sprain, wrench, the limbs which are lamed. 

lady dé paddor, i.e. it is better to make the paths smooth and plain, 
so that those who are lamed may walk with ease and safety, than to 
let them be rough and uneven, so as to endanger an increase of their 
malady. 

The whole is a figurative expression, used by our author to convey 
the idea, that to go straight forward in their Christian course, regardless 
of any afflictions to which this may subject them, is the only way of 
safety for those who are in danger of halting. 


The writer now leaves the subject, on which he had insisted so long and with such 
earnestness, and proceeds to remind the Hebrews of various duties to which their 
Christian profession, and the times in which they lived, rendered it necessary that they 
should pay a particular regard. 


Ver. 14. Eiphyny cwxere .... cycaopdr, studiously cultivate peace 
with all men, and holiness. Eiphyny means here, a state of concord and 
amity, the opposite of contention and broils. To contentions the Hebrew 
Christians must have been much exposed at this time, in consequence of 
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the frequent injuries inflicted upon them by their persecutors. Acd«ere, 
pursue with zeal or engagedness. ‘Aywaopoy, holiness, i.e. a pious 
upright life, or a life of consecration to God. 

Od ywpic. . . « Kipwv, without which no one shall see the Lord. 
"OnrecSat rov Kup, to see the Lord, denotes, to come before him, to 
enjoy his presence, to be admitted to his favour. Compare Matt. v. 8, 
and Wahl on ézroua, 2b. See also 1 Thess. iv. 17. 2 Cor. v. 8. 
Phil. i. 23. John xiv. 3, 4; xviii. 24. 

Ver. 15. ’Emtoxorotryrec pp reg .... Oeod, see to it, that no one fail of 
the favour of God. ’Emoxorodrrec, literally, seeing ; but the sense is / 
the same, and the translation more perspicuous, if a new sentence be 
made here, by adopting, as I have done, the imperative form of the verb 
to see. My) ruc, i. e. po) ree 7, the verb of existence being implied. 
‘Yorepév is differently rendered by different interpreters. ‘Yorepéw 
means fo come late, to arrive after the proper or favourable time, and 
is so rendered here by some. But torepéy azo... is hardly capable of 
such a meaning, and plainly should be rendered, be wanting in respect 
to, fail of, come short of, lack. But what is ydpirog? Some answer, 
the Christian religion ; and construe the whole phrase thus, ‘ Guard 
well against the apostacy of any one from Christianity.” But this 
warning has been so often repeated, and in terms so awful; and spe- 
cially, as the writer appears, in ver. 14, to make a transition from his 
great subject, to the consideration of other things of particular import- 
ance to the Hebrew Christians ; it may well be doubted, whether yéprrog 
has the sense thus put upon it. The writer had just said, that “ holi- 
ness was indispensable to that happiness which God bestows.” I under- 
stand him as now saying, ‘“‘ See well to it, that no one fail of obtaining 
that Divine favour which is the result of holiness ;” and so connect it, 
as a hortatory adjunct, with the preceding sentiment. 

My) 7c pila .«.. evox, lest any root of bitterness springing up 
trouble you; i. e. see to it, lest any person of vicious life and example 
should rise up among you. Many commentators refer this to apostates. 
They are’ the more inclined to this, because a similar expression is 
found in Deut. xxix. 17, which there characterises those who turn from 
the worship of the true God to that of idols. But, as it is far from being 
certain that our author designs to make a direct quotation in the present 
case, I should not consider this reason, as in itself of any considerable 
weight. Even if the form of expression be quoted, the application of 
it must depend, of course, upon the context. This respects not apostacy 
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m patticular, (as we have already seen,) but other sins to which the 
Hebrews might be particularly exposed. No doubt, the expression 
6rZa muxpiac comes from the Hebrew, my) UN m5 wr Da ws ®, 
lest there be among you any root springing up, [which is] poison and 
wormwood, Deut. xxix. 18. The expression there used to describe 
an idolater, viz. root of poison and wormwood, is here applied to any 
person of an unholy life and deleterious example, who is called 
pila mxplac. 

The consequence is next described. Kat du ravrng praySmor rodXol, 
and by this many be polluted. That is, the bad example of some will 
have a pernicious, polluting influence on many. Guard well against it; 
for éxicxorovyrec is implied before pu) rec piZa, k. 7. 2. 

Ver. 16. M)) ric mépvocg .... avrov, let there be no fornicator nor 
profane person, like Esau, who for one morsel of meat sold his birth- 
right. dpvog is explained as meaning apostate, one making defection 
from the true religion to a false one, by those who construe the whole 
of our context as relating only to apostacy. God often taxes his ancient 
people with adultery and fornication, in consequence of their having 
turned to the worship of idols. The meaning thus given to zépyoc may, 
no doubt, be philologically supported ; i. e. the word is capable of such 
an explanation. But, as I interpret the context in a different way, it 
appears to be more consonant with it, to take répvog as designating any 
person who indulges in gross and sensual pleasures, or, who ts of 
an abandoned character. So our Saviour often speaks of the Jews as 
a wicked and adulterous generation ; not literally adulterous, (although 
doubtless this was true of some,) but adulterous in the figurative sense 
of the word, viz. sensual, vicious, abandoned, profligate. 

BeGnro¢g is One who scoffs at religion or sacred things, who dis- 


regards what is sacred in the view of Heaven. The appellations ; 


mépvo¢g and (3¢3ndo¢ may both be applied to Esau here, and probably are 
so. As to the application of wdpvoc, see Gen. xxvi. 34, 35; and Gen. 
xxxvi. 2. In regard to G¢Gnduc, see Gen. xxv. 29—34, His birthright 
was not, indeed, a thing of religion; but it was, in those days, a matter 
of great personal importance and advantage. The argument is from 
analogy: ‘* Let no one give up himself to the gratifications of his lusts, 
as did Esau, to the great grief of his father, Gen. xxvi. 35; let no one 
despise the distinguished privileges which Christianity confers upon him, 
like Esau, who despised the privileges of his birthright, and parted with 
them for a mere morsel of food.” In the case of Esau, folly and 
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unbelief were very conspicuous; for the land of Canaan, as he well 
knew, had been promised to his ancestors for a possession ; and, as the 
first-born son, he must, according to the custom of those days, have a 
peculiar title to it. So, those who reject the proffer of the heavenly 
inheritance, and renounce their duty as Christians, may, with more 
propriety still, be called BéBnrou. 

Ver. 17. Those, who conduct themselves in such a manner, will here- 
after weep with bitter lamentations, when it is beyond their power to 
recover what has been lost. Thus was it with Esau. “lore yap ....+- 
arecoxiuacsn, for ye know, that when he was afterwards desirous to 
obtain the blessing, it was refused. See Gen. xxvii. 34—40. Ewdo- 
yiay, viz. the blessing of his father Isaac. 

Meravoiac yap .... avriv, yea, he found no place for a change of 
mind [in his father], although he sought for it with tears. See Gen. 
xxvil. 35, 38, 40. Meravoiac here refers to a change of mind in Isaac, 
who had given the blessing (appropriate to primogeniture) to Jacob. 
The writer evidently does not mean to say, that Esau found no place for 
repentance in himself. Adrijy, sc. peravoway. 

The sentiment of the whole is, ‘‘ Guard well against indulging any 
fleshly appetites; above all, against slighting the blessings and privileges 
which Christianity proffers; lest, having done this, you come at last, 
when it is for ever too late, bitterly to mourn over your folly and wicked- 


ness.” 
2 > 


Such watchfulness the Hebrews had the more reason to observe, since under the 
new dispensation every thing was of a milder aspect, and of a more inviting, 
encouraging nature, than under the old. The comparison between the two dispensa- 
tions is continued through ver. 18—24. The writer begins with describing the 
nature of the ancient one. The whole passage has respect to Exod. ch. xx. and xxi. 
&c, ; and Deut. eh. iv. and y. 


Ver. 18. Ob yup mpocehndUSare .... dper, moreover, ye are not come 
to the mount which could be touched. He means mount Sinai, which 
was an object palpable to the senses. WyAagwuévy, contrectabile, quod 
tangendum sit, i.q. aioSnrov, quicquid sensu percipitur. So Tacitus, 
Ann. III. 12, oculis contrectare ; and Cicero, Tusc. III. 15, mente con- 
trectare. The idea of de celo tactus, thunder-struck, is here assigned 
by some respectable expositors to Ypagwpéry; but without any good 
philological support. The Greeks use Siyew and Suyydvew, to denote 
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tie strikeng of thunder. The Hebrews employ Ya), which the LXX. 
transl fe by darecSar. But %ndaddw answers to the Hebrew wwa and 
wd. Particularly in Talmudic and Rabbinic Hebrew, is ww and 
Widtd used to designate, quod contrectabile est, quidquid sensu cognosci- 
tur. But, philology apart, the object of the writer in the antithesis 
between Sinai and Sion, plainly shews, that he means to designate the 
former as corporeal, material; the latter as spiritual, invisible, the 
object of faith, but not of the senses. Chrysostom has well drawn the 
comparison, when he says of Sinai, wdayra roré ducSyra,. cal owe, Kat 
gwrval; of Sion, tavra vonra’ cai dopara viv. If the reader has any diffi- 
culty about the above explanation of LnAagpwpéry, a comparison of Exod. 
xix. 12, 13, with it, will hardly leave any doubt as to the meaning of our 
author, who seems plainly to have had in his mind the strict injunction 
then made, not to touch the mountain. 

Kal xexavpévy mupl .... Svéddy, and to flaming fire, and thick clouds, 
and darkness, and tempest. As to the particulars of the appearance at 
Sinai here mentioned, see Exod. xix. 16—18; ch. xx. 18. Deut. y. 
21—26. 


Kecavpevw mvpi means not, simply, fire, but the burning of It, i. @2, 


flame; see Deut. v. 23.25. It may also be translated in connexion 
with dpe, sc. the mount that burned with fire. But probably it was 
not the design of the writer that it should be so taken; for, as he has 
arranged Wyagwpevy before dpe, while it qualifies it, in like manner he 
has arranged xexavpévw before rvpl, which it also qualifies. “ 

T'yégy, is probably the Holic form of végoc, 1. q. vepédn, for which the 
ZEolians use vdgoc, or yrdgoc. The LXX. use it to translate }JY, in 
Deut. iv. 11, et alibi. It is doubtless used by the LXX., and by the 
writer of our epistle, to designate the thick dark cloud that surrounded 
Mount Sinai when God appeared there. The word often means, tene- 
bre. Here it means, the cause of darkness, i.e. thick black clouds. 

Xxévy, Hebrew Twn, or BY, the darkness or gloom itself, occa- 
sioned by the cloud upon Siuais ‘and around it. OvedAn is designed, 
perhaps, to correspond to the Hebrew, Bry, If not, it is descriptive 
of the tempest that accompanied the dark cloud, the thunder and light- 
ning of Sinai, Exod. xix. 16. 18; ch. xx. 18. 

Ver. 19. Kat aadmeyyoc ityy, and to the sound of the trumpet. See 
Exod. xix. 16. 19. Probably the meaning is, a voice like that of a 
trumpet, i. e. very loud. In Deut. v. 22, it is called a great voice; in 
ch. iy. 12, it is called, the voice of words, i.e. articulate sounds; and in 

21 


we 
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J ver. 33, the voice of God. From comparing all these passages together, 
it seems evident that the meaning is, ‘‘ an articulate voice, loud like 
that of a trumpet.” 

Kal owr® pnpdrov .... ASyor, and the voice of commands, the hearers 
of which refused that another word should be added to them. Compare 
Exod. xix. 16. 19; and ch. xx. 18, 19. 

‘Pnpdrwy, things uttered or said. But it applies to any sort of 
speech; and, among other specific significations, it has that of command ; 
see Luke iii. 2. Acts x. 2; ch. xi. 14. Heb. i. 3; ch. xi. 3. So Tat 
in Hebrew, e. g. Esth. i. 19. Josh. i, 13. 1 Sam. xvii. 29. Isa. viii. 10. 
Exod. xxxiv. 28. So also, Vas, to command, Esth. i. 17; ch. iv. 13; 
ch. ix. 14. 1 Chron. xxi. 7. See ‘Wahl, on pia. 

‘He of dxovoarrec, k. tT. A. The exact shade of the writer’s ice is, 
“The hearers of which [voice] refused that a word should be added to 
them, viz. avroic phuact, to those commands.” In other words, the 
exceedingly loud sound of the voice inspired them with such terror, that 
they declined having any more commands addressed to them in this 
manner. | 

Ver. 20. Ovx epepoy yap . . . ALMBodoSjoerar, for they could not 
endure the admonition, “‘ Even if a beast touch the mountain, it shall 
be stoned.” See Exod. xix. 13, The Vulgate edition of the New Tes- 
tament adds to this clause, 7 Bodide kararogevSioerar. But no manu- 
script of any authority exhibits this phrase; nor any ancient version ; 
nor any of the ecclesiastical Greek writers, @icumenius excepted. It is, 
beyond all doubt, an addition of later times, taken from the Septuagint 
of Exod. xix. 13. OvK igepov, they could not endure, means, “ they 
were greatly affected with the severity of this command, viz. so that they 
eould not bear it without awe and terror.” 

Ver. 21. Kai—oirw goPepdy ...... Evtpopoc, and—so terrible was 
the sight—even Moses said, “‘ I fear and tremble.” Otrw gofsepor iv 
Oo gavragouevoy seems to me, plainly, an expression thrown in by the 
writer, in order to augment the description of the scene, which interrupts 
the regular narration, and is therefore to be construed as if included in a 
parenthesis. But, as the whole of ver. 20 and 21 is evidently a paren- 
thesis, I have avoided the insertion of the parenthetic marks a second 
time, and noted the words included within the imner parenthesis by a 
dash at each extremity. Kal, which introduces the last clause here, 
kat. . . Mwioje, has the force of, and even. 

But where is the history of Moses’ trembling? Nowhere, in the Old 
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Testament is it expressly mentioned. It is implied, however, in Exod. 
xix. 16, where it is said, that ‘all the people in the camp trembled ;” 
and Moses was with them, compare ch. v. 14. The fear mentioned 
Deut. ix. 19, was on a different occasion, though this passage has often 
been adduced as supporting the affirmation now in question. The par- 
ticular history, to which our author here alludes, was doubtless a matter 
of tradition among the Jews of his day; marks of which are still extant, 
in the Rabbinical writings. See Wetstein, on Gal. iii. 19. L. Cappel, 
on Heb. xii. 21. "Exdofidc eijue cal Evrpoptoc, means, Iam greatly afraid. 

To gavragdpevov, (the neuter participle being used like a neuter 
adjective,) is to be construed as an abstract noun, sc. species, appear- 
ance, sight. This idiom is very common in the writings of Paul. 

Ver. 22. Next follows the antithesis to all this scene of terror which 
accompanied the introduetjon of the ancient law. Worshippers, under 
the new dispensation, approach a scene of a very different nature. "AX 
mpooehmrvSare Suv, but ye are come to Mount Zion. Not the literal 
Mount Zion, but the figurative, i.e. heavenly one. This is made plain, by 
the additional description which follows. Kat wéde Oeod Zéyroc, "Inpov- 
cahipe éxovpaviw, and to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. The epithet érovpaviy here determines, of course, that a spiritual 
Jerusalem, a heavenly city, is meant. Compare Heb. xi. 14—16; ch. 
xii. 28; xiii. 14. Gal. iv. 26. Rev. iii. 12; ch. xxi. 2. 10. 

Kai pupidow, ayyéder tarvnyvper, and to myriads, the joyful company 
of angels. So, beyond all reasonable doubt, this clause is to be pointed, 
and translated; for zavyhyvpre is not to be joined (as some later critics 
have joined it) with écxAnotg, c.7.X. The structure of the whole paragraph 
demonstrates this; for each separate clause of it, (in ver. 18, 19, 22—24) 
is commenced by «ai, and continued (where any addition is made to it) 
by nouns in apposition, without any conjunctive particle before them. 
E. g. cat moder. . . “Inpovoadnp érovpariy'—xal kpirh, O@ ravrwr, &c. 
The same construction, beyond all reasonable doubt, is to be adopted in 
the clause under examination. Dr. Knapp has arranged it in this 
manner, in his able dissertation on Heb. xii. 18—24, in his Scripta vari 
Argumenti. 

Mupidor, literally, myriads, i. e. ten thousands, used by the Greeks 
to signify a great and indefinite number. In respect to the number of 
angels, compare Rev. v. 11. Matt. xxvi. 53. Luke ii, 13. Dan. vii. 10. 
Tlavjyvpic, among the Greeks, meant an assembly of men convened on 
a joyous and solemn occasion; e. g. on the occasions of their public 
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feasts, &c. The mention of such an assembly of angels, shows that 
the writer intends to describe the objects of the znvzsible world, as seen 
with the eye of faith; not things palpable, not the objects of sense. 
He has, moreover, a design to contrast this joyful, solemn assembly of 
the angels, with that awful one which was present at the giving of 
the law upon Sinai. In respect to the presence of angels on that 
occasion, compare Ps. Ixvili. 17. [18.] Deut. xxiii. 2. (Septuagint,) 
Joseph. Antiq. XV. 3. 5. Gal. iii. 19. Acts vii. 53. Heb. ii. 2. with the 
Note upon it. 

Our English version joims pupidor with dyyédwy, and renders, “ to an 
innumerable company of angels.” It also joins raynytpee with éxxdy- 
cig, and renders, ‘ to the general assembly and church,” &c, But the 
latter is not permitted, on account of the manner in which the author 
has constructed the whole of his enumeration of particulars, in ver. 
18, 19. 22, 23, which, as I have already observed, are each separated - 
from the preceding one, by cai. If it be said, that <“‘ raynytpe, in 
order to be constructed with ayyéAwy, ought to precede it,” the answer 
is, that in ver. 19, cadreyyoe xx is constructed in the same manner as 
ayyékwy ravnyvpe here; as is also duaShene peoiry in ver. 24. The 
Greek admits no other correct grammatical mode of construction but 
that which is given in the translation. 

Ver. 23. Kat éxcdynoig . . . év obpavotc, and to the assembly of the 
first-born enrolled in heaven. ’Exx\yoia, conventus, a concourse or 
assembly of people. It is not a mere ecclesiastical word, but desig- 
nates, by usage, any kind of assembly sacred or civil. Here it desig- 
nates the sacred assembly of the upper world. Ipwroréxwy must not 
be literally understood here, but figuratively. Among the Hebrews, 
primogeniture conferred distinguished rights and privileges. Hence, 
figuratively taken, zpwrorékoc means, any one who enjoys distinguished 
rights and privileges, whether he is first-born in a literal respect, or 
not. Thus Israel, as beloved of God and highly valued, is called his’ 
first-born, Exod. iv. 22. In like manner, Ephraim is named, Jer. 
xxxi. 9.° So the son of Sirach (ch. xxxvi. 12,) calls Israel. The same 
appellation of endearment is given to the predicted Messiah, in Ps.. 
Ixxxix. 27, In a similar sense, arapy7 is used in James i. 18. TI under- 
stand it here of those who had been most distinguished for piety and 
usefulness ; such as patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, &c. Storr 
understands it as referring to the angels, and as descriptive of them ; 
but without any good support from the wsus loquendi of Scripture. 
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7 Aroyeypappévwrv, enrolled, a word employed by the Greeks to sig- 

nify the inscribing of a person’s name ina record, as a citizen, asa 
* free man entitled to all the rights of citizenship. It marks, here, 
citizenship in the New Jerusalem, or the heavenly Zion. The éxcAnoia 
of such, is that écxcAnofa with which Christians are to mingle, in the 
full and final enjoyment of their privileges. In a sense somewhat 
different to this, saints, while on earth, are spoken of as having their 
names written (yeypappéva éypagn, not aroyeypappéva) in the book of 
life: e. g. Luke x. 20. Phil. iv. 3. Rev. iii. 5; ch. xiii. 8; xvii. 8; 
xx. 15; xxi. 27; xxii. 19. Dr. Knapp interprets our text, as speak- 
ing of the saints on earth. But he appears not to have noticed the 
difference of the phraseology employed in reference to such; and cer- 
tain it is, that the whole tenor of our passage has respect only to the 
heavenly city and assembly. To be enrolled in heaven, is to be entitled 
to all the privileges of a member of the heavenly city. 

Kai xpirn OG wavrwv, and to the judge, the God of all. Kpiry 
designates Him before whose tribunal all must appear, that enter a 
future world. But to Christians he is a merciful, not a condemning 
judge. So means the phrase God of ail, viz. of all angels, and of all 
apwrordkwy just mentioned, and (by implication) of all saints. To say, 
Sthe is thetr God,” means to affirm, that he acknowledges them with 
favour and approbation. Compare Eph. iv. 6. Rom. ili, 29. Heb. 
villi. 10; ch. xi. 16. Acts vii. 32.. Exod. iii. 6. Zech. viii. 8. Rev. 
xxi. 37. In the same sense, I apprehend, is Gey wévrwy to be under- 
stood in our verse; and then all difficulty ceases. Jn entering a future 
world, Christians must, indeed, present themselves before the tribunal 
of the eternal Judge; but he is not a Judge severe and rigid; he is 
in an appropriate sense, their God; he will regard them with favour, 
he will treat them with kindness. Thus all is inviting, with respect 
to the heavenly Zion. The transposition made by our English version, 
to God the judge of all, is against the arrangement of the text, and 
fails to give the appropriate sense of the words. The meaning of 
6 émt waytwy Osdc, Rom. ix. 5, is different from Ozdc révrwy here, 
the former being ‘‘ supreme God.” 

Kat mvevpacr ducaiwy reredewperwv, and to the spirits of the just 
made perfect, i. e. exalted to a state of final reward. This differs from 
éxcAnoig. mpwrorékwy aroyeypappévwy év odpavoic, in that this latter 
phrase designates the more conspicuous and exalted part of the church 
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invisible, (apororécwy,) such as patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, 
&e.; while mvebuace ducaiwy embraces all saints, ‘‘ of every kindred, 
and tongue, and people, and nation.” See a like distinction in the 
heavenly world adverted to in Rev. iv. 4. That the elders, mentioned 
in Rey. iv. 4, were of those redeemed from among men, is proved by 
Rev. v. 8,9. Then follows the wrvevpara duaiwy réreXewpéva, in Rev. 
v. 13. The passage in our verse, understood in view of this, is intel. 
ligible, and needs none of the varying and endless conjectures which 
have been made respecting it; nor emendations of the text that have 
been proposed. 

Tered\ewpévwy, 1. e having completed their probation, and arrived at 
their mature state, viz. a final state of glory. See on Heb. i. 10. 

Ver. 24. Kai diuaSixng . . . . "Inoot, and to the mediator of the 
new covenant, Jesus. See on ch, vill. 63; vii. 22, where the same idea 
is exhibited. 

Kal alpare....”APed, and to the blood of sprinkling which 
speaketh better [things] than [the blood of] Abel. Respecting the 
blood of Christ offered in the eternal sanctuary, see Heb. ix. 11—14, 
23. In respect to sprinkling, see ch. ix. 13. 19. Figuratively or 
spiritually, no doubt, this is to be understood. Sprinkled with Jesus’ 
blood, the worshippers in the sanctuary above may approach the 
presence of God, i, e. the inner sanctuary, confident of a gracious 
reception. 

Kpeirrov dadodyri, instead of xpeirrova dadotyri, for the weight of 
authority is, beyond all doubt, on the side of «pzirréy. Literally rendered, 
xpeirrov would be, something better. But this is less grateful to the 
English ear than the form of expression in the version. The meaning 
of the phrase seems to me quite simple and easy. The blood of Christ 
proclaims pardon and peace; the blood of Abel cried to God from 
the ground (Gen. iv. 10.) for the infliction of punishment upon his 
murderer. Tapa roy (not 7r0)”AGnA, is an elliptical expression, for 
mapa TO aipa rov”ABnd. That the verb dadet is understood, in order 
to complete the grammatical sense of the phrase, is quite plain. The 
form of the sentence, however, must be varied in order to eapress this 
verb. It would be thus, # 7d aipa rot ”“ABnX adel. : 

Such is the contrast between the former and latter dispensation. 
There, all is awful, terrible, and threatening ; here, all is alluring, 
gracious, and animating. Who, now, can adhere to the former, and 
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renounce the latter? Such is the nature of the argument presented by 
the writer. He next proceeds to warn the Hebrews, in the most solemn 
and affectionate manner, against a renunciation of their Christian faith 

Ver. 25. Bdémere, po)....dadovvra, take heed that ye turn not away 
JSrom him who addresses you. Tapatréopac means, to deprecate, to 
decline, to endeavour to avoid, aversari, respuere, repudiare. But who 
is roy Nadovyra? The sequel of the verse clearly shows that Christ is 
' meant, who came from heaven to instruct men, and warn them of their 
danger, or rather (with reference to the preceding verse) ‘‘ who speaks 
to men by his blood.” 

To give efficacy to this warning, he adds an example. Ei yap éxetvov... 
xpnpariCovra, for if they did not escape [punishment,] who rejected him: 
that warned them upon earth. That after égvyor, either ducjy, arodecar, 
or some such word, is to be supplied by the mind of the reader, is plain. 
from the nature of the subject, and of the context. But who is roy 
xenparizoyvra? Moses, 1 answer. The two dispensations are here com- 
pared, in respect to the penalty to be inflicted on the contemptuous and 
refractory. The legislator, or head of each dispensation, is introduced, 
as the person who addresses the laws or warnings of God to men. See 
the same sentiment in Heb. x. 28, 29. 

HoNAG p@ddov .... Aroorpepdpevor, much more shall we [not escape,] 
if we turn away from him [who warns us] from heaven. See a similar 
commination in ch. ii. 1—3; x. 28,29. That yonparigovra is implied 
after roy, results from common grammatical usage. ’Az’ ovpavéy is: 
meant to represent, either that Christ came from heaven and warned 
them, or that being in heaven he now warns them, viz. by his messengers. 
It is possible, however, that God is here meant by the writer, as he who 
warns them. But the antithesis between the head of the old dispensa- 
tion and the new, in the passage, hardly admits of this construction. 

The ellipses of ob devidpeta after hpyeic, is sufficiently plain from the 
nature of the sentence. 

Ver. 26. Ob 4 wv)... . rére, whose voice then shook the earth ; viz. 
when, as with the sound of a mighty trumpet, waxing louder and 
louder, he spake-on mount Sinai, so that the earth trembled: see on 


ver. 19, seq. 
Nay d.... ovpavdy, but now he has. promised, saying, “ Yet once 
more, will I shake not only the earth, but heaven also. ” "Ere drat 


corresponds to the Hebrew OYID NIN iy, yet once, after a little time, 
Hag. ii. 6. The citation is from the Septuagint, but ob pévoy is an 
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addition by the writer of our epistle, and is designed to give emphasis to 
the declaration. That the passage has respect to the changes which 
would be introduced by the coming of the Messiah, and the new dis- 
pensation which he would commence, is evident from Hag, ii. 7—9. 
Such figurative language is frequent in the Scriptures, and denotes 
great changes which are to take place. So the apostle explains it 
here, in the very next verse. Compare Isa. xiii, 13. Hag. nee te 22. 
Joel iii. 16; ch. ii. 10. 31. Matt. xxiv. 29—31: compare ver. 34. 

Ver. 27. To 6€, trv dimak . . . cadevopeva, now this “ Yet once more,” 
signifies a removing of the things which are shaken, as of created things, 
in order that the things which are not shaken may continue. The 
manner in which the writer understood the figurative expression in ques- 
tion, viz. the shaking of the heavens and the earth, is here plainly 
declared. It denotes a great change, a peraSeorc, removal, or abolition, 
of the things changed, i. e. of the Jewish dispensation. The language 
which had been literally applied to the quaking of Sinai when the law 
was given, is now figuratively applied, in the usual scriptural way, in 
order to denote a great change of a moral nature. 

‘Qe rerounpévwy is a locus vexatissimus. It would be of little use to 
detail the various opinions upon it; most of which seem to have sprung 
from a misapprehension of the meaning of the paragraph .in which it 
stands. Even Michaélis and Storr interpret the passage as referring to 
changes in the zatural world, at the end of time ; most evidently, against 

the meaning of the writer. I understand rerompévwr to designate simply 
___~—~things made or created, yewporoinra, caduca, mutabilia ; ideas neces- 
: sarily implied by a term which designates things of a corporeal and 
created nature, as here. The writer means to say, that the ancient order 
of things, viz. the Jewish dispensation, will be changed, removed, abo- 
lished, in like manner as the objects of the natural creation. In other 
words, like them, it is caduca, mutabilis, evanida; and, like them, it will 
undergo a change. It really seems that more difficulty has been made 

about the phrase in question, than was necessary. 

All this change or abolition of the old dispensation was to take place, 
in order that a mew one might be introduced, which shall undergo no 
change; tva petvyn ra po) cadevoperva. 

Ver. 28. Aw Baoreiay . . . « rapadauBdvovrec, wherefore, having 
obtained a kingdom which cannot be shaken, i. e. the gospel dispen- 
sation, the Pagidelay rot Oeov, Or Tov xXpiaTov, OF rod odpaved, a Tegnum 
immutabile. Plainly the BaowWcliay coddevroy here, is the opposite or 
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antithesis of caevouévwy in the clause above, which must therefore mean, 
(im such a connexion) the Jewish dispensation. The new dispensation 
is not, de rexompévwr, like the objects of creation, i. e. is not mutable, 
caducous, but acddevroy, immutable, not to be shaken, not to be changed. 

"Exopev xdow .. . evdaBelac, let us manifest our gratitude, (by 
which we may serve God acceptably,) with reverence and devotion. 
"Exwopey yapu, gratiam habeamus, i. e. let us express, manifest, exhibit 
gratitude, viz. for the unshaken kingdom, which we have received, with 
all its privileges, preferences, and blessings. Evapéorwe, acceptably, 
i.e. gratitude for such blessings is due to God, and to render it will be 
well-pleasing in his sight. 

Mera aidote cal cirdaPelac, with pious reverence, i. e. let us not only 
exhibit gratitude to God for the mercies of the gospel, but let us add to 
this piows reverence for his spotless and awful perfections. "EvAdBea 
means, piety, pious devotedness, the spirit of religious devotion; and 
aidwe means reverence. I take the two words as designed to convey an 
idea of the zntense pious reverence which ought to be paid to the great 
God whom the gospel exhibits. The principle, that one of two synony- 
mous nouns, in such cases, may be employed for the sake of intenszty, 
hardly needs to be again stated; and that one of them may be employed 
in the room of an adjective is equally plain; so that, if we choose, we 
may translate, ‘‘ with profound reverence.” 

Ver. 29. Kal yap ...... xaravadioxoy, for our God is a consuming 
Jire. If this be not a quotation, the image is drawn from the description 
of Sinai (ver. 18), which was still in the writer’s mind. The idea is, that 
God, if called to punish unbelief, is not only surrounded by flaming fire, 
as he was on mount Sinai, but this is also tip caravadioxoy, devouring, 
destructive, tormenting fire. The awful punishment of unbelievers and 
apostates is set forth, by the expression in question, in a very striking 
manner. But probably the expression is a quotation of Deut. iv. 24, 
where it is employed by way of commination. 





CHAPTER XIII. . 


Ver. 1. ‘H gidadeAgia pevérw, let brotherly love continue, i.e. let it be 
constant, let it remain in exercise. I am, on the whole, disposed to 
believe that the writer means to say, ‘ Let it continue to be as it has 
hitherto been ;” for le has repeatedly commended them, in our epistle, 
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for their social sympathies and brotherly feeling. @iradedgia is the 
mutual love of Christians as such. 

Ver. 2. Tije girdoteviacg py éridaySdveode, cease not to practise hospi- 
tality, or, forget not hospitality. This was peculiarly a duty, in those 
times of persecution and distress, when many were suffering the loss of 
their means of subsistence, and were obliged to cast themselves on the 
charity of their brethren. 

Ata ravrn¢g "yap .... ayyedoue, for by this some have erstdobelgcael 
angels unawares. ”EdaSov kevioarrec, a truly Attic mode of expression ; 
for the Greeks were wont to join the verb X\avSdvw with the participle of 
another verb, when they wished to express the idea, that the action 
indicated by that other verb was done unconsciously, undesignedly, with- 
out foresight. Literally, the phrase may be translated, some entertaining 
angels were ignorant, viz. that they were doing so. See examples of 
the kind referred to in Gen. xviii. 2, seq. and Gen. xix. 1, seq. The 
meaning of the whole is, ‘“‘ Continue to practise hospitality, since 
greater honour and reward is consequent upon it, than you might be 
ready to suppose.” 

Ver. 3. MuwvhoxeoSe .... ovvdedepévor, remember those who are wm 
bonds, as if ye yourselves were fellow-prisoners. 'The writer had before 
adverted to their past sufferings under persecution, ch. x. 32—34; and 
also to their present trials, ch. x. 36; xii. 3—5. Here he exhorts them 
to sympathize with those who are in bonds, as if they themselves were 
in the like condition, because they were continually exposed to be 
thrown into prison. A high degree of sympathy is designated by the 
expression &¢ cvvdedepévot. 

Tév Kakovxoupévwv..+.copare, [remember] those who are injuriously 
treated, us [it becomes] those who are themselves still in the body. 
"Ovrec év TO cwpart, i. e. daily exposed themselves to persecution and 
suffering ; and therefore liable to need commiseration from others. 

Ver. 4. Tiptoc 6 yapoc.ee ..dplavroc, let marriage be honourable 
among all, and the bed undefiled. So it should be rendered, because 
the whole strain is hortatory. So Schulz, ‘‘ Ehrenwerth sei allen die 
Ehe.” It is capable of another version, viz. marriage is honourable 
for all, &c. ’Ev wéiou ripwoe may also be translated, zs altogether honour- 
able. The first method, however, of rendering the phrase, seems to me 
preferable ; as it is then made to be congruous with the context. 

‘The fact, that such an exhortation is here addressed to the Hebrews, 
shows, either that some of them were chargeable with a breach of tne 
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precept respecting chastity, or that they were in danger of becoming so. 
Polygamy and concubinage were practised all around them, and had 
been for time immemorial. The demands of Christianity, then, in 
respect to these practices, might seem a grievance to some of the 
Hebrew Christians, and probably they were tempted not to regard them, 
and needed caution. 

Ildpvove d&.0.+..8e0c, but whoremongers and adulterers, God will 
punish or judge; i.e. those who live in fornication, while unmarried, 
or commit adultery after marriage, will not escape Divine indignation. 

Ver. 5. ’Agitdpyvpog .... magovor, let your conduct be free from 
covetousness ; and be content with what ye have. “Eorw is understood 
after 6 rpémoc, for the sentence is hortatory. Tpdmog means behaviour, 
the same as 790c, manner of life. ’Apxotvpevor roicg mapover, i. e. indulge 
no greedy desires for earthly possessions, but cheerfully submit to the 
allotment of Providence in respect to these things. 

Airdc yap .... éyxaradirw, for he hath said, I will never leave thee, 
nor forsake thee; i.e. God hath promised to provide for you in the 
best manner, and you should put your trust in him. The phrase here 
quoted, may come either from Deut. xxxi. 6; Josh. i. 5; or 1 Chron. 
xxvill. 20. 

Ver. 6. “Qore Oappovvrac .... dvOowroc, so that we may boldly say, 
“ The Lord is my helper, and I will not fear. What can man do tome ?” 
The quotation is from Ps. cxvili. 6; where the Hebrew, which corre- 
sponds to Képioc got Bondde, is 9 TMM, Jehovah is for me. The verse 
is divided by the accents in Hebrew, as the translation above divides it. 
The apostle has given the sense exactly; dore Oappotvrac hyde, sc. eivac, 
which is implied after dere. The meaning of the verse is, ‘¢ Under 
whatever trials and difficulties we may be placed, we need not be filled 
with terror or painful apprehension ; for God will help us.” 

Ver. 7. Mvnpovevere .... Oso, remember your leaders, who have 
spoken unto you the word of God. ‘Hyovpevor, duces, presides, leaders, 
guides, directors, which here means teachers, as the explanatory clause 
that follows-clearly shows. Adyoy rod Oeov, the gospel. 

"Oy dvabewpodrrec .... nlarwv, and attentively considering the end of 
their manner of life, imitate their faith. That is, calling to mind the 
peaceful and happy death of those religious teachers among you, who 
gave you instruction respecting the word of life, imitate their faith, 
i. e. persevere in your Christian profession, as they did, to the very 
end of life. 
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Storr and others refer &Gaowy rjc avacrpopiic to the sequel or reward 
that ensued, in consequence of the manner of life which these teachers 
had led. But I cannot find reason enough to believe, that é«Gacw may 
be properly understood in such a sense. It is not improbable, that the 
writer refers here to the triumphant death of Stephen, Acts vii., and of 
James, Acts xii. He exhorts his readers to follow the example of those 
faithful Christian teachers, who had died a peaceful and happy death, 
although, perhaps, a premature one. 

Ver. 8. "Incotc Xpioroe . . . aidvac, Jesus Christ is the same yes~ 
terday, to-day, and for ever. That is, Christ is always the same, 
always ready and willing to aid you in all your trials: compare ch. vii. 
Selo — 17421025. 283) Calsolichy vWe-6l' 9) aS ie ax 4 en oe 
23. ‘O aivrdc corresponds with ov 6 airoe ci. Ps. cii. 28, [Septuagint, 
ci. 27,] in Hebrew, NT TAN, which there designates immutability or 
eternity ; for the parallel distich is, Thy years shall not come to an 
end. The absolute eternity of Christ, (a parte ante, et a parte post) 
is not here directly asserted ; but the simple object of the writer is, to 
show that “‘ he ever liveth to aid his disciples.” To refer the expres- 
sion to Christian doctrine, and unite this verse with the one which 
follows, seems to me plainly a deserting of the obvious intention of the 
writer. Dr. Schulz construes the passage as I have done. Xée, kat 
ofpepov, Kat ei¢ Tove aévac, is a Hebraism, used to express the past, 
the present, and the future; and 6 atrdc, joined with these, denotes 
immutability. 

Ver. 9. Adaxate mouidag . . . mapapépecde, be not carried hither 
and thither by diverse and strange doctrines. (Totxidate nat bévace 
designates doctrines different, diverse, from true Christian doctrine, and 
foreign (strangers) to it. Such were the doctrines of the Judaizing 
teachers, respecting many of their ceremonial observances and tradi- 
tionary rites; and to these the writer here adverts, as appears by the 
sequel. For rapagépeoSe, some manuscripts and editions have zepigé- 
oeaSe, which Ernesti, and some other critics, prefer; but it is not sup- 
ported by equal authority. 

Kadoy yap yapire . . . mepurarhoarrec, for it is good that the heart 
should be confirmed by grace, not by meats, by which those have not 
been profited who have been occupied therewith. A difficult ex- 
pression, about which there has been a great variety of opinion and 
conjecture. Xdpere seems to me plainly to refer here to the gracious 
truth or doctrine, of the Christian religion. The writer had just said, 
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‘* Be not tossed to and fro by doctrines diverse and alien from Chris- 
tianity.” Next follows the assertion, ‘‘It is good to be established, 
[settled, confirmed] in the gracious doctrines of the gospel, rather than 
to put confidence in meats, &c. Construed in this way, all is plain 
and congruous. (peace indicates the various kinds of meats, which 
were distinguished by the Judaizing Christians into clean and unclean ; 
the first of which might be safely and properly eaten; but the second 
must be avoided, on peril of losing one’s character for piety, and incur- 
ring the displeasure of God. All attention to this subject the writer 
regards as useless; and ayers, that those who have been sedulously 
attentive to it, have reaped no spiritual profit from it, Tepumarhoarrec: 
like the Hebrew IAN, means, to be concerned with, to be occupiea 
with, to bestow one’s attention upon. In regard to the unprafiiablenaas 
of such an attention to meats, compare Heb. vii. 18. 

Ver. 10. "Exopuey .... Narpevovrec, we have an altar, of which Bey 
have no right to eat, who render their service to the tabernacle. 
A figurative expression, borrowed from the Jewish ritual, and accommo- 
dated to express the privileges of Christians. According to the usages 
of sacrifice, in most cases, some part or parts of the victims offered, 
were reserved for the use of the priests, and, in some cases, were to be 
eaten also by the offerer: see Lev. vi. 26. Numb. xviii. 9, 10. Lev. vii. 
33, 34. Numb. vi. 19. Lev. vii. 15; ch. xix. 6. But the my was 
a holocaust, i. e. an offering which was to be entirely consumed by fire ; 
particularly, the niby offered on the great day of atonement, Lev. 
xvi. 14—16. 27; ch. iv. 3—12. The reference in our text is to those 
sacrifices, a part of which were eaten by the priests and the offerers, 
in so far as the writer alludes to partaking of them. But when he 
says, that “Christians have a sacrifice, of which those who pay their 
service to the altar have no right to partake,” he means, that the bene- 
fits procured by the atoning sacrifice of Christ, do not belong, or will 
not be granted, to such as rest, their hopes of salvation on the ritual 
sacrifices of the Jewish law, i. e. to such as continue to be disciples of 
Judaism, or turn back from Christianity to Judaism, and thus renounce 
the blessings procured for believers by the death of Christ. 

Ver. 11. “Qy yap ciogéperar......mapepPodrjic, moreover, the bodies of 
those animals, whose blood was carried into the sanctuary as a sin- 
offering, by the high priest, were burned without the camp. See 
Ley. xvi. 11. 14—16. 27. The construction of the verse is peculiar; 
and, literally translated, would run thus, ‘‘ The blood of which animalg 
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was brought into the sanctuary. .. the bodies of the same were burned,” 
&c. To make the verse plain, the arrangement has been altered in the 
translation. ‘Apapriac, sin-offering, or mepi apapriac, [offering] on 
account of sin, which conveys the same idea. The object, in offering” 
the blood of goats and bullocks in the most holy place, was to make 
atonement for sin. TapepGSodfe, camp, refers to the time when the 
Israelites were in the wilderness and all lived in encampments. 

Ver. 12. Avd cat "Incote .... Exade, wherefore, Jesus also, in-order 
that he might make expiation for the people by his own blood, suffered 
without the gate. ‘Ay:aon, might make expiation; see on ch. u. 11. 
Ava tov idtov alparog: compare ch. ix. 12. 14, 25, 26; ch. x. 19. 
Acts xx. 28. Eph.i. 7. 1 Pet. i. 19. Rev. 1.53; ch. v.9. “E&w rijc rtAne, 
viz. the gate of Jerusalem; for he was crucified on Calvary, which was 
then without the walls of the city, although it is now within them. 

Ver. 11, 12, are designed as a comparison between the sacrifice on 
the great day of atonement, and the expiatory sacrifice of Christ. The 
blood of the former was presented before God, in the most holy place; 
the blood of the latter, in the eternal sanctuary above, ch. ix. 12.23, 24 
The bodies of the beasts, used for the former, were consumed or destroyed 
without the camp; the body of Jesus was sacrificed or destroyed, with 
out the gate of Jerusalem. The atoning sacrifice of Christians is 
analogous, then, to that of the Jews; but of mfinitely higher efficacy ; 
eompare ch. ix. 13, 14; x. 4. 12. 

The particular object, however, of ver. 11, 12, is to introduce Christ 
as an example of suffering, in order to impress upon the Hebrews the 
necessity of perseverance in their Christian profession, amidst all their 
trials and difficulties. But the manner of introducing this example, is 
altogether in unison with the analogies which are so often repeated in 
other parts of our epistle. ' 

Ver. 13. Toivuy éepyopeSa....dépovrec, let us, then, go forth to him 
without the camp, bearing reproach like his. That is, “since Jesus 
suffered persecution, ignominy, and distress, let us follow him, even if 
we enduré reproaches like those which he endured. Let us leave the — 
camp, 1. e. the dwellings of the Jews, or the profession of Judaism, and 
go over to the place where Christians dwell, although it be without the 
city.” In other words, Let us adhere to the profession of Christianity, 
although it be counted as ignominious, and worthy of reproach. In 
respect to suffering with Christ, compare Rom. viii. 17. 2 Tim. ii. 10, 11. 
1 Pet. iv. 13, 2Cor. iv. 10. Rev. i. 9. That évecdopdy adrod means 
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reproaeh such as Christ suffered, is plain from the object of the writer. 
Compare Col. i. 24, which is exactly in point ; and see on Heb. xi. 26. 

Ver. 14. Ob yap Exoper ... émtlnrotper, for here we have no perma- 
nent city, but we seek for one yet future. In ch. xi. 14, the writer 
calls the heavenly inheritance which the patriarchs sought, zarpida ; 
and afterwards, (ver. 16,) wékww. Here the appellation wéduw is used, 
because the writer had just been alluding to Christians being thrust out, 
or going out of the city, viz. of Jerusalem, as Christ did, to suffer 
ignominy. The design of our verse is, to show the Hebrews, that it 
cannot be of any great importance, should they be exiled from their 
dwelling-places, and the habitations of their Jewish kindred; for, in 
this world, no habitation, no place of abode, can be pévovea, perma- 
nent, lasting. By profession, Christians, like the patriarchs, were 
seeking zarpida érovpdryioy, and consequently, dd péddoveay, an abode 
yet future, a residence in the world to come. 

Ver. 15. Ai abrot oty . . . ep, by him, therefore, let us continually 
present to God the sacrifice of praise. Ai adrov, viz. by Christ, i. e. 
let us present such an offering, by him who is our great High-priest ; 
not a sacrifice of goats or bullocks, but a sacrifice of praise. In other 
words, “‘ Let us, as Christians, offer praises to God for the blessings 
of the gospel vouchsafed to us.” 

Todr gort, kaprév ... . dydpare ubrov, that is, the fruct of our 
lips ascribing praise to him. The expression, sacrifice of praise, 
TTT mH, is found in Lev. vii. 12. A phrase similar to fruit of the 
lips, is used by Hosea, ch. xiv. 3, Hebrew, 1.5W OD m92w3, where 
Septuagint caprov yeéwv. The meaning of our phrase is, ae the 
lips utter, viz. when they ascribe praise (éuooyotvrwy) to God. So, 
Prov. xviii. 20, °D 1B, the fruct of the lips, i. e. what a man says, his 
words. 

‘Opodoyourvrwr, like the Hebrew, nn, means, to praise, celebrate, 
publicly ackowledge. ‘Ovduare is here, as commonly, a periphrasis for 
the agent to whom the name belongs, viz. God; so that the sense is the 
same asT@ Osa. 

What follows rotr’ te7i, is added by the writer, in order to guard 
against the apprehension of any one, that he was exhorting them to 
offer the rztual sacrifices prescribed by the law. 

Ver. 16. Tic d¢ ebmoiag . . . Odc, moreover, forget not kindness, 
and liberality ; for with such sacrifices God is well pleased. ’Emav- 
Sévw governs the genitive evroitac and xotvwviac, The same strain of 
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language as before, is continued in this verse. Beneficence, or hind- 
ness toward the suffering, and liberality toward the needy, are called 
acceptable sacrifices, or, such as God is pleased with. ‘The sentiment 
is, “‘ duties like these, Christianity requires ; not the blood of bullocks 
and goats.” 

Ver. 17. TeiSecSe . . . tmeixere, obey your leaders, and be subject 
to them. ‘Hyovpévorc, in ver. 7, above, is clearly used in the sense 
of teachers, who were, in fact, the guides or leaders of the Christian 
community. If there be any difference between qeéSeoSe in this case, 
and wreixere, the first has reference to positive obedience, in regard to 
any directions given them; the second prohibits any opposition to the 
teachers, in the measures which they might adopt to promote the 
improvement and the order of their religious community. 

Airoi yap dypurvotow .... a&modwoovrec, for they watch over your 
souls, as those who must render an account. ‘Aypumvovor, watch ; the 
image seems to be taken from the practice of shepherds, who watch 
with solicitude over their flocks, in order that they may preserve them 
fiom the ravages of wild beasts. See the like imagery employed, 
respecting the prophet Ezekiel, ch. ii. 17. 

‘Yrép rev Wuyov toy, i.e. for you, now. ‘Qe Aoyor arodwaorTec, 
viz. to God, to whom ‘“ every one must give an account of himself ;” 
particularly, every one put in a place of trust with regard to spiritual 
duties. o>: 

“Iva pera Xapdc «2. Tovro, [so obey] that they may do this with joy, 
and not with grief; for this would be unprofitable to you. 

“Iva, x. tr. A. Icannot but connect with Adyoy arocwoorrec. The sen- 
timent is, ‘‘ That they may render their account with joy, because of the 
obedience which has been paid to their admonitions, and of the safety in 
which their flock are placed thereby.” An account of successful labours 
will indeed be a joyful account, to the ministers of the divine word. In 
respect to grammatical construction, iva seems to be connected with the 
verbs in the first part of the verse, viz. wetSecSe . . . velxere 122.0 
iva pera Xapac, K. T. A.; but rovro wowor necessarily refers to something 
already mentioned, which the teachers must do; and what is this but 
Aéyov amodwoew? I have been constrained, therefore to supply the 
ellipse in the Greek here from the preceding context, and to translate, 
So obey, Sc. j 

_M) orevd£orrec, literally, not groaning, i. e. not grieving; the effect 
being put for the cause. It is only a negative form of expression here, 
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designed to repeat the same idea as is conveyed by pera yapae, and to 
render it more intense. ‘Advouredéc yap, another negative expression, 
which means as much as to say, ‘“ This would be very hurtful or noxious 
to you;” i.e. should their Christian teachers be compelled to give an 
account of unbelief and want of subjection in them, the consequences 
would be distressing. 

Ver. 18. LpocetyeoSe wept hoy . . . dvacrpégerSar, pray for us; 
for we trust that we have a good conscience, being desirous in all things 
to conduct ourselves uprightly. The request of the writer, that he may 
have an interest in their prayers, shows the friendly feelings and con- 
fidence which he entertained respecting them. He appeals to the sin- 
cerity and uprightness of his Christian deportment, as an evidence that 
he might claim a Christian sympathy for himself. "Ey maou, «. r. A. aug- 
ments, or renders intensive, the idea contained in the preceding clause. 

Ver. 19. Mepsocorépwe dé . . . iptv, and I request this the more ear- 
nestly, in order that I may speedily be restored to you. This seems 
plainly to imply, that the writer was detained from paying those a visit 
whom he addressed, by some adverse circumstances, viz. either by 
imprisonment, sickness, or some like cause. It also implies, that he is 
known to them, and they to him; for it indicates that he had formerly 
been among them. 

Ver. 20. ‘O dé Ode . . . "Inooty, now, may the God of peace, that 
raised from the dead our Lord Jesus, who by the blood of an everlasting 
covenant, has become the great Shepherd of the sheep. ‘O Ocdc rijc 
sipyyne, God who bestows happiness, auctor salutis. The Greek cipfyn, 
in the New Testament, like the Hebrew Di means, every kind of bless- 
ing or happiness. ‘O advayayov, who brought up, raised up, restored. 
Tov mowséva . . . Tov péyay, compare John x. 11, 14—18. 

"Ev alpare dvadhne aiwviov, some join with dvayaywy. But what can 
be the sense of raising Christ from the dead by the blood of the ever- 
lasting covenant? Almighty power raised him from the dead; not the 
blood of the covenant. Beyond all reasonable doubt, then, éy aiparc, 
x. r. X. characterises the great Shepherd, who “ laid down his life for 
the sheep,” John x .15; and who sanctioned a new testament or covenant 
by his blood, Heb. ix. 15—23. Matt. xxvi. 28. The meaning is, that 
“ the great Shepherd is provided with, or (so to speak) carries along with 
him, 5lood sanctioning a covenant which is of perpetual force. So, in 
Heb. ix. 25, the high priest is said to have entered yearly into the most 
noly place, ev dAdorpiw aipart, i. e. carrying with him the blood of bul- 
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locks and goats. See also Wahl’s Lexicon, év, No.2. The phrase is 
plainly an allusion to the preceding discussion, in ch. ix. I have ren- 
dered it so as to prevent a mistake in regard to its true meaning. 

Ver. 21. Karapricat tude éy rarrl tpyp ayad¢, fit you for every good 
work, i. e€. prepare you in all respects to act worthily of the Christian 
name, enable you in all respects as Christians to discharge your duties. 
Eic 10 roujoa ro YéXnpa avrov, so that you may do his will, i. e. perform 
all which he requires. This is of the same import as the dative with év, 
in the preceding clause. 4 

Tlowy év ipiv .... Xpeorov, working in you that which is pleasing to 
him, through Jesus Christ. That is, enabling you to perform all your 
Christian duties, which will be acceptable, evapecroy évwmiov avrod, 
pleasing in his sight, "25? NO, pleasing to him. Ava Iqood Xprorod, 
i,e. may he do this, for Christ’s sake, through Christ, or, perhaps, by 
the influence of the Christian religion. 

"Ou f ddba....’Apy, to whom be glory for ever and ever, Amen. The 
nearest antecedent to 6, is I. Xpusrod; and to him, it seems to me, the 
doxology plainly belongs. Other examples, of a similar nature, may be 
easily shown; e. g. Rev. i. 6. 1 Pet. iv. 11. 2 Pet. iii. 18. Doxologies 
introduced into the midst of a letter, in this way, are characteristic of 
the writings of Paul. 

Ver. 22. Tlapaxad@ o& tpdc.... mapaxdhoewc, moreover, I beseech 
you, brethren, to bear with this word of exhortation ; for I have written 
briefly to you. ’Avéxw means, to bear patiently with, to receive or per- 
mit with kind feelings, to put up with. Adyor mapakdhoewe is simply 
exhortation. Some refer this only to the last part of the epistle; but 
the whole is intermixed with hortatory admonitions. The writer, after 
speaking so plainly, and giving warnings so awful, endeavours to win 
those whom he addresses, to a patient toleration of his plain dealing. 

Ava Bpayéwy, an usual Greek expression for briefly, within a short 
compass. ‘‘ But how,” it is asked, ‘‘ could Paul say this, when this 
epistle is longer than any one of his—that to the Romans, and the first 
to the Corinthians, excepted?” But is it to be supposed, that those 
whom the apostle now addressed were acquainted with all of his other 
epistles; and that they would estimate the force of dia Bpayéwy, by a 
comparison of our epistle with them? It is much more reasonable to 
suppose, that the writer means to say, that he had written briefly, con- 
sidering the importance and difficulty of the subjects of which he had 
treated. And who will deny this? 
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Ver. 23. Vuvmoxere .... a&xodehupévor, know ye that [our] brother 
Timothy 1s sent away. See, on the meaning of this, Introduction, 
pp. 92, seq. 

Me@’ od .... dpdic, with whom, if he speedily return, I shall visit 
you. Me@’ ob, in company with whom. ‘Ray raxwy epynrae implies, 
that Timothy was then absent. Of course, arodehupévoy cannot well 
mean set at liberty. But if the meaning be as I have rendered it, then 
is the reason plain why Paul should say, gay goxnrar. If Timothy was 
imprisoned at Rome, and set at liberty there, why should the writer 
(at Rome) speak of his coming to him? If in some other place, how 
should he know of his liberation, sooner than those whom he addressed ? 

Ver. 24. ’Aordcacbe ravracg .... cylove, salute all your leaders, and 
all the saints. ’AoxdoacOe means, Present them with my kind wishes, 
and my regard for their welfare. ‘Avyiouc, those who are consecrated to 
Christ, professing Christians, saints. 

EROMELOVTEL .s...» *Iradiac, they of Italy salute you; viz. the 
Italians, see Introduction, pp.98, seq. This shows that the writer 
was in Italy; from which country he sends the kind greeting of 
Christians there. 

Ver. 25. ‘H ydpeg pera ravrwy tpoy, ’Apiy, grace be with you all, 
Amen; a frequent form of benediction in the apostolic epistles. Xdpec 
means, Divine favour or blessing. 

The subscription to this epistle runs thus: LIIpdc ‘EGpaiove éypagn and 
titc “Iradiac dua TywoSéov. Like most of the other subscriptions to the 
epistles, it is of no authority. It is demonstrably erroneous here; for 
how could Timothy write this epistle, when the author says, at its very 
close, that Timothy was then absent? The author of this subscription, 
one is tempted to think, had either read the epistle with very little care, 
or with very little understanding of its contents. 
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EXCURSUS,. 





EXCURSUS I. 
Heb. i. 2.—Av’ od kal rove aidvac éroinee. 


THERE still remains a difficulty in this passage, (in common with 
Eph. iii. 9,) as to the form of expression, or, rather, as to the object of the 
assertion. 

In John i. 3, it is said, ravra ov abrod [Adyov] éyévero; in 1 Cor. viii. 6, 
ov ob ['Incot Xptorot] ra wavra; in Col. i. 15, év aird [Xpeord] 
éxrioSn 7a wévra; in Col. i. 16, ra wévra 8’ adzod [Xpuorot] .... 
éxrearac; and in Heb. i. 10—12, od kar’ dpyic....rhv yiv éeSepe- 
Nwaac, cal Epya rév XEpGy cov cicly of ovpavol. In all these passages, 
the creation of all things is simply ascribed to Christ ; just in the 
same manner, as in Gen.i. ]., God is said to have created the heavens 
and the earth. 

The reader is desired to mark the mode of expression, in the passages 
above quoted ; as it is important for him to have a distinct cognizance of 
it, in order that he may perceive the difficulty which I am about to state. 
If the Scriptures had no where ascribed the creation to any other than 
the Logos or Christ, and had employed, in ascribing it to him, only such 
language as that just quoted above, I cannot perceive that any inter- 
preter of the sacred writings would have ever thought of ascribing cre- 
ation to any other than to the Logos simply; I mean, that so far as the 
Scriptures’are concerned, he never would have thought of ascribing any 
sentiment to them, in respect to this subject, but that which assigrs 
creatorship simply and solely to Christ or the Logos. There is, plainly, 
no difference in the mode of expression, in the Bible, which asserts 
creatorship of God, or which asserts it of Christ. I must be understood, 
of course, to affirm this here, only of that class of texts which has just 
been quoted above. ‘ 
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But there is another view of this subject, which presents difficulties 
that cannot be surmounted without some effort. The Scriptures do 
indeed ascribe creatorship to the Logos; as we have seen. But do the 
sacred writers mean to ascribe it to him absolutely, in the highest sense, 
as his sole and independent act? Or, do they represent him as creating 
by direction of the supreme God, and under his superintendence? In 
other words, was the Logos the original author of the universe; or, was 
he only the instrument by which the original author brought it into being? 
—Questions easily asked ; but answered with somewhat more difficulty, 
than unreflecting minds may at first imagine. All is to be resolved by 
what the Scriptures have taught us. So one and all, who profess any 
sacred regard for the Scriptures, must concede. What then say the 
Scriptures on this point of all points, in respect to the great question of 
the real nature of Christ? Is he Creator by virtue of his own, or by 
virtue of a delegated power ? 

One thing it appears somewhat important to ‘consider, before we 
advance any farther in the investigation of this subject. If Christ were 
only the instrument employed by the supreme God to bring the creation 
into existence, and to arrange it in its present order, the sacred writers 
might assert, and might truly assert, that mavra ov abrov éyévero, or, év 
air éxricSn ra wavra. It may be said, with equal truth, that the church 
of St. Paul’s in London was built by Christopher Wren, and that it was 
built by the monarch who was the procuring cause or author of the 
structure, and by whose direction, and at whose expense, it was 
reared. Every day, men familiarly employ language in this manner, 
ascribing the building of a structure, either to the owner, or to the 
architect, just as the nature of the case may require. 

Do the Scriptures ascribe creation then to Christ, as archetect 
merely ; or, as original author and deviser of the whole? In other 
words, Is that class of texts, which ascribe creation to Christ, to be 
modified by admitting the idea, that creating by delegated power, i.e. 
(so to speak) as architect only, is meant; or, are these texts to be 
understood in their highest sense, viz. in the sense of ascribing to Christ 
or the Logos original authorship, creating in the highest sense ? 

To prepare the way for an answer to this question, we must make 
inquiry respecting a second class of texts, such as those which I shall 
now subjoin. 

In Heb. i. 2, the writer asserts, that Gop made all things BY HIS 
SON; and in Eph. mi. 9, 7¢ [Ged] re mévra xrioavre See Inoot Xprarod, 
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Gop created all things BY JEsus Curist. The latter clause, ua 
I. Xpeorov, is indeed wanting in some Codices of good estimation, and is 
rejected by Griesbach from the text. But Knapp and Tittmann have 
inserted it, and the weight of authority seems to favour the admission of 
it. That the sentiment is not without a parallel, is clear from Heb. i. 2. 

In these two cases, then, the assertion of the apostle is, that Gop 
made all things BY his Son, or, BY Jesus Christ. 

Are these expressions, now, to be interpreted in such a way, as to 
qualify all the first class of expressions ascribing creatorship to Christ, 
so that they must be understood. as asserting nothing more, than that he 
performed an instrumental or ministerial work only, and did not act as 
original author in bringing the universe into being? This is thé simple 
question before us, divested of all extraneous constructions put upon 
either class of texts by opinions previously formed, or views adopted in 
consequence of reasoning a priort. é 

Whatever may be the answer to this question, it is evident that 
nothing. of importance can depend, either in respect to Heb. 1. 2, or 
Eph. iii. 9, on the word da. It has often been asserted, that this pre- 
position is employed, before the genitive case, only to designate a 
secondary or instrumental cause. But this is altogether incorrect, both 
in respect to sacred and classical usage; as even the common Lexicons 
of the New Testament will shew. The cause, whether principal or in- 
strumental, may be, and often is, designated by dca before the genitive. 

Av’ 0%, then, might designate (by itself considered) the principal 
cause or original author of the worlds. This expression, however, does 
not involve the nodus of the difficulty, in the case before us. The 
assertion is not here, that all things were made BY the Son, but that 
GOD made all things BY him. In what manner, now, ought we to 
interpret this ? 

How the most noted commentators of the Greek church understood 
this difficult passage, is worth a serious inquiry. Chrysostom, in ex- 
plaining it, says, ‘* As the Father judgeth no one, but is said to judge 
by his Son, because he hath begotten him who is judge; so also he is 
said Snjuovpyety be abrod dru Snpuoupyoy abroy éyéevynoe, to create by him, 
because he hath begotten him who is the Creator.” He then proceeds, 
<¢ Ei yap avrov airioc 6 marijp, ToOAAP paddoy Toy dv abrod yeyerynpévor, 
for if the Father is the cause of him, much more of the things made by 
him.” Hom. I. in Epist. ad Heb. p..15. Vol. XH. Ed. Montfaucon. 
To the same purpose, Theophylact : “ émerde dé airioc 6 mario rou viow 
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eixérwe Kal tov im’ abrov yevomérwy, seeing the Father is the cause of the 
Son, he must surely be of the things made by him.” Comm. in Heb. 
Tom. II. p. 650. edit. Venet. 1755. Here, also, the generation of the 
Divine substance of the Son is asserted, and the appeal is made to this 
doctrine as solving the difficulty of our text. But as the idea of self- 
existence, existence uncaused, and independence, enters essentially into 
all our conceptions respecting a nature truly Divine, and is a sine qua 
non in all our apprehensions of a Creator, it is difficult for us to concede 
that the Father can be the cause (atric) of the Son in his Divine nature, 
without, of course, admitting, that the Son, as Divine, must be a de- 
pendent being, a devrepoc Oede only, as many have called him. The 
explanation of these fathers, (who accord with most of the ancient 
ecclesiastical writers,) seems, then, only to remove one difficulty, by 
bringing forward another still greater. This explanation also is forced 
upon the text. The writer of our epistle does not say, nor intimate, 
that ‘‘ God created all things by his Son, inasmuch as he is the cause 
(airiog &pxi; as Chrysostom calls him) of the Son.” Can it be proper 
to force on the sacred writer a mode of metaphysical explanation, drawn 
from the philosophy of later ages, and foreign to the simplicity of the 
Scriptures ? 

In modern times, the mode of explaining our text is founded on what 
the systems of theology denominate ‘subordination in respect to the 
persons of the Godhead.” Thus Owen, on Heb. i. 2, says, ‘‘ The joint- 
- working of the Father and Son doth not infer any other subordination 
but that of subsistence and order ;” he means the hypostatical subordi- 
nation of persons, or order of their existence in the Godhead. The 
amount of the explanation adopted by him and many others is, if I 
rightly understand it, that God the Father, in the order of subsistence 
(not of time) preceding the Son, did by the Son create the worlds. 
But whether this explanation renders the text any more intelligible, 
may perhaps be well doubted. Especially so, as Owen, on the same 
passage says, ‘‘The same individual creating act, is the work of the 
Father and the Son ; whose power and wisdom being one and the same 
undivided, so also are the works which proceed outwardly from them.” 
But if the power and wisdom of the Father and Son are not only one, 
but the sAME UNDIVIDED; on what, it may be asked, is founded the 
evidence, that a SUBORDINATION of subsistence and order exists in 
the Godhead ? If the attributes of the Godhead are one and the saME 
undivided, how can we come at the evidence of a physical or’ metaphy- 
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sical sUBORDINATION of subsistence or hypothesos ? Can such a 
subordination of subsistence be in any way known to us, except through 
the medium of the Divine attributes? But these are affirmed to be 
one and the same undivided. Are we able then to show what the 
distinction in divine essence is; or to define the mode in which the 
metaphysical essence of the uncreated Being exists! Where is the 
passage of Scripture which does this? I am aware that an appeal is 
here made to those texts which mention Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
in connexion ; and particularly to the order in which they are men- 
tioned. But of these texts there are only three. The first is in Matt. 
xxvill. 19, where the order just presented is observed. The second is 
in 2 Cor. xiii. 13, where the Lord Jesus Christ is placed first. The 
third is in John vy. 7; a text, which if not proved to be spurious, is at 
least thrown into a state so doubtful, that no considerate inquirer would 
at present think of appealing to it as authority. 

Is then, we may well ask, the order of subsistence or hypostasis, 
(which is so much insisted on, and so often appealed to by the schoolmen,) 
a doctrine taught by the sacred writers? Or, rather, is it not one of 
the inventions of metaphysical philosophy, in order to remove apparent 
difficulties in the sacred text? Can any one point out the text of 
Scripture, in which God is presented in a physical or metaphysical 
manner, so that his essence or mode of subsistence, in itself considered, 
is offered to our consideration? If not—and if God, only in-his rela- 
tions to us, and the creation around us, God as developed by his attri- 
butes, and not as he is in himself, or considered in respect to his znter- 
nal essence, be revealed to us in the Bible—why not contented with 
what the Scriptures have taught, without forcing sentiments upon the 
sacred writers which have been excogitated only by metaphysicians of 
later days ? 

Owen himself, after going through a protracted consideration of our 
text, with that good sense and humility for which he was so con- 
spicuous, adds, “It is not for us to inquire much into or after the 
reason of this economy and dispensation. We cannot by searching 
find out God, we cannot find out the Almighty unto perfection.” He 
means, ‘‘ We cannot find out the economy of God’s creating the worlds 
by his Son, and the doctrine of subordination which is implicated in 
this.’ Happy would it have been for the interest of humble and 
candid inquirers, had this sentiment produced its proper influence over 
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all the writings of Owen himself, and of many other eminent and excel- 
lent men ! is 

Will not most sober and intelligent inquirers, of the present day, 
agree in saying, that the nature and modus of the distinction in the 
Godhead is not an object of revelation, and that it is BEYOND the 
boundaries of human knowledge? Let those, now, who write or teach 
respecting this momentous and awful subject, act consistently with such 
an avowal, and very much of the perplexity, which is still occasioned by 
incautious assertions in regard to it, will be saved. 

The ground which Owen and so many others have taken, to explain 
the phrase in Heb. i. 2, is not satisfactory, because it is built on the 
assumption, that we know that which is beyond the boundaries of human 
knowledge, and which, after much examination, I am compelled to 
believe is not revealed in the Scriptures. 

The difficulty of our text, then, still remains. It would be presump- 
tion in me to promise a solution of it that will be satisfactory. But 
as the subject is so deeply interesting to all sincere and humble 
inquirers after the simple meaning of the sacred writers, I will venture 
to suggest a-few considerations for reflection. 

Words are the signs of ideas. Words are human, i. e. they belong 
to men; they are employed by them; and employed to designate, of 
course, the ideas which men have in their own minds. All these ideas 
are derived from sensation, reflection, or consciousness. The percep- 
tible objects without us, and the mental phenomena within us, are all 
the objects from which we can derive ideas through the medium of 
observation.. Reflection, or reasoning upon the knowledge derived from 
these, may lead us to many new ideas; all of which, however, have 
their basis in the perceptions of objects external or internal. 

As words are merely arbitrary signs of ideas, so, when employed in 
their original sense, they can never signify more than the things for 
which they stand. But words may be employed figuratively. When 
we come, by reasoning or reflection, to the knowledge and belief that 
there exists a Being who created the world; who is himself uncreated, 
eternal, and immutable ; who is not the object of perception by any 
of our senses; and for the description of whom, none of the words of 
our Janguage were originally formed; we are then obliged to apply 

-to the description of this Being, words already in existence. But these 
words, it is plain, must in such a case be used nearly always in a sense 
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more or Jess qualified, and differing from their original and Icteral sense. 
Even in expressing our ideas of the moral attributes of the Supreme 
Being, where there is a particular resemblance between him and man 
formed in his image, we do not apply to the Divinity the most common 
words, in exactly the same sense as we do to men. When we say, 
he is wise, we do not mean that he acquired his wisdom, or possesses it, 
or exercises it, just in the manner that men do. We mean that there 
is, in his wisdom, something analogous to wisdom in men; something 
which selects the best ends, and chooses the best means of accomplish- 
ing them. But we do not mean to imply that the acts of selecting and 
choosing in the Divinity are, in all respects, analogous to our own. 

We say, God is omnipresent. But we do not mean that he is present 
every where, in the same manner as human beings are present at any 
particular place. We do not mean that actual physzcal presence of 
body, or of substance, is necessary to his being present; in other words, 
we do not mean, that he is physically diffused through the universe. 
We mean, that at the same instant, he can act, and does act, any where, 
or every where. Here is some analogy between him and us. We must 
be physically present in order to act; and we say, therefore, that where 
he acts, he is present. This is true in some sense; but as to manner, 
how exceedingly different is his being present from our own! 

We say, God is mighty. But when we speak of might in him, we do 
not associate with it the idea of firm sinew, of vigorous muscle, of robust 
body, of mature age, of perfect health; all of which enter into our 
apprehensions of consummate strength in man. We content ourselves 
with one simple point of analogy. God has power to do whatever he 
desires to do; or, he is almighty. In this respect his might or strength 
is like that in men; it is power to accomplish the objects which strength 
or might is adapted to accomplish. But the might of the Deity infinitely 
excels that of men in degree. Here is one point of dissimilarity. It 
depends, too, on very different causes for its exercise. Here is another. 
But still, we speak of power in God, as frequently as we do of power in 
then. The imperfection of language obliges us to make use of words in 
this way. But who that has any reflection will say, that the words which 
we apply to God are used entirely in the same sense, which belongs tc 
them when they are applied to men ? 

In the same manner we might proceed in the consideration of 
every one of the Divine attributes, whether natural or moral. In regard 
to them all, we should find that there is only some one point of 
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analogy on which our assertion rests, when we apply human language to 
the description of God; and that the manner in which he possesses or 
exercises any of his attributes, physically considered, is utterly beyond 
the boundaries of human knowledge: and, indeed, that it was never meant 
to be an object of assertion, by any intelligent man who makes assertions 
in regard to the Supreme Being. 

If all this is well understood, we are now prepared to advance a step 
farther, and see our way clear. Nothing can be more evident, (I might 
say, self-evident,) than that the eternal, uncreated, uncaused, inde- 
pendent, infinite, and self-existent God, must, as to his mode of essence 
and existence, be unlike to temporary, created, caused, dependent, finite 
beings, with a derived existence. The very fact that God is as he has 
been just described, and man as he has been represented, necessarily 
forces this conviction upon us. Nothing can be plainer, then, than that 
all human language, formed at first merely to express human conceptions 
of finite and created objects, must in itself be altogether incompetent 
fully to describe the Divinity. Nor could any language formed by 
created beings be adequate to this purpose; for the plain reason, that 
no finite being could ever have a full conception of the infinite and 
uncreated Being. 

All our language, then, when used to describe God, must be con- | 
sidered rather as analogical only, than as capable of being simply 
applied to him in its wswal sense. Any description made by it, is only 
an approximation towards a full description of what is divine. This has 
been shown above. And could this be remembered and rightly applied, 
in all our discussions respecting the nature of the Supreme Being, it 
would save much of the difficulty and darkness which now embarrass 
this great subject. 

No assertion, indeed, can be made respecting God, which, if its lan- 
guage be understood and applied altogether in the same sense in which 
it is understood and applied when made of man, will not lead to contra- 
diction or absurdity. This is evident from such plain cases as those 
already presented; viz. God is wise; God is omnipresent; God is 
mighty. If there is still any doubt here, take another case. God has 
knowledye. This is certainly true. But with us, knowledge can be 
possessed only through the medium of corporeal organs of sensation; 
it is acquired successively ; in time; within a limited space; by the aid 
of memory, of comparison, of reasoning, of imagination; and when 
needed for use, it is summoned by recollection. When we say, “A man 
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has knowledge,” we imply all these things by the use of these words. 
But if we say, ‘‘ God has knowledge,” do we mean to assert that he nas 
corporeal organs of sense; that he gradually acquires ideas; that, 
limited by time and space, he does this; that he makes the effort of 
charging the memory with it; the effort of comparing, of reasonmg 
of imagination, of recollection, in any manner like ours? Whoever says 
this is an anthropomorphite indeed; such an one, too, as is not to be 
often met with (I would fondly hope) in these days of better illumination 
respecting the exalted and spiritual nature of the Divinity. 

From these obvious considerations, we may now proceed to examine 
the language of the sacred writers, in regard to the difficult point which 
suggested the subject of this Excursus. Two things seem to be equally 
the object of assertion in the holy Scriptures. The first, that there is 
but one God; the second, that the Logos, or higher nature which dwelt 
in Christ, is truly divine, or is truly God. Of the first, it would be 
superfluous to produce proofs here. The Old Testament is full of them; 
and the New as distinctly recognizes the same doctrine; see John 
xvii. 3. 1 Cor. viii. 4.6. 1 John v. 20. Luke xviii. 19. Matt. xix. 17. 
A formal proof of the second point would be out of place in an exegesis 
designed only for the explanation of a particular phrase. It must 
suffice merely to advert to John i. 1. Rom. ix. 5. Tit. ii. 13. 1 John v. 20: 
the two former instances of which are so express, that no critical inge- 
nuity can avoid the application of the term God to Christ; the third, 
when examined by the principles of grammar and of the wsus loquendi 
of the New Testament, is scarcely less certain; and the fourth has never 
yet been satisfactorily explained away. 

But how can the Logos be truly God, and yet be with God, and be 
the agent BY WHICH God made the worlds? Here lies, it must be con- 
fessed, the very essence of all the difficulty which embarrasses so many 
minds; and on this point we must now venture to dwell with some 
particularity. 

In the first place, our minds are embarrassed with the difficulty which 
such a statement respecting the Logos makes, in regard to the Divine 
unity. Let us see if the source of this embarrassment cannot be 
distinctly pointed out. 

Trinitarians have been accustomed, for many centuries, to characterize 
the distinction in the Godhead by the word person. Whether this word 
was well or ill chosen, it is not my present object to inquire. Thus 
much is certain: many, perhaps even the greater part of men in Chris- 
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tian lands, have incautiously attached to this word, when used in respect 
to the Godhead, a sense nearly (if not quite) the same, as they attach to 
it in common usage. Not a few theologians and critics have, indeed, 
protested against such an application of the word ; and some of those, 
who have been most eminent for their stedfast adherence to the belief 
that the Saviour possesses a nature truly Divine, have raised their voice 
high against such an application of it; but, unfortunately for the cause 
of truth, this voice has been listened to only by some of those who were 
friendly to a belief in the doctrine of the Trinity. Others, with different 
views, have commonly thought proper to pay no attention to such a 
protest, but to take advantage, in their efforts to oppose the doctrine of 
the Trinity, of the arguments which might be put into their possession, 
by taking the word person in its usual acceptation. 

If now we speak of the Logos as a person ; and of God the Father as 
a person; and attach to the word person the sense that is usual in 
common parlance; then it is certain, indeed, that the difficulty which 
lies in the way of supposing the Logos to be truly God, and yet consist- 
ently maintaining the Divine unity, is altogether insurmountable. 
“ Person is an intelligent substance,” (if I may use the language of 
philosophy for the sake of definition.) ‘‘ Substance,” as defined by 
Baumgarten, a divine of the old school, of high orthodoxy, and of great 
metaphysical acuteness, ‘‘ is that which can exist by itself, or unas- 
sociated with another thing;” Substantia est id, quod potest existere 
ita, ut ponatur extra alterum,-Metaphys. 191. 36. 231—233. As 
defined by another logician and philosopher, famous for nice distinctions 
of definition, ‘“‘ Substance is that which exists, or may be supposed to 
exist, although it is connected with nothing else;” Substantia est id 
quod est, aut esse posse putatur, etiamsi nulli alii sit junctum, Ulrich’s 
Inst. Log. et Metaphys. § 316. To apply the word person, then, in the 
sense which such definitions necessarily afford, to the distinctions in the 
Godhead, inevitably leads to Tritheism, and, of course, to a virtual 
rejection of the Divine unity. We may say, in words, that we believe 
God is one, although we assert that there are three persons in the God- 
head, as just defined; but nothing is plainer, than that in such a case 
we believe merely in a specific wnity, not in a numerical one. Specific 
unity, however, might admit three thousand or three million divine 
beings, and yet consistently maintain that there is but one God; that is, 
it might do so, provided we allow the advocates of it that there is a 
yévoc Osiov, genus divinum, or genus of divinities. Human nature, for 
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example, is one; there 1s but one nature of man; yet the individuals of 
this genus are without number. That such is not the unity which the 
Scriptures assert of the Godhead, I need not stop to prove. 

He who consistently holds the numerical unity of the Godhead, must, 
beyond all doubt, protest against the application of the word person to 
designate the distinctions of the Divine nature, if that word is to be 
taken in its logical or metaphysical sense. For, however one may hold 
to words and forms of expression, it is plain, that while he makes such 
an application of the word person to the Godhead, he in fact admits 
Tritheism, although he may be far from any design or any consciousness 
of doing so. 

The views whick have now been presented, may serve to explain the 
reason why many find it so difficult, or (as they think it) impossible, to 
admit the true divinity of the Logos. ‘* How can he,” say they, “ be 
the second person in the Godhead, and yet be one with the first? How 
can he be with God, and yet be God himself?” 

And truly, it must be confessed, that this cannot be, provided the 
words in question are to be construed altogether more humano, i. e. in 
their logical, common, usual acceptation. But is it analogous, is it 
proper, to construe them thus? Does it develop a spirit of candid and 
fair inquiry, to insist that these terms shall be construed altogether 
according to their common acceptation, when there is not, as we have 
seen above, a single term significant of a Divine attribute, which we ever 
construe in such a manner ? 

If this be correct, (and I may venture to say it cannot be reasonably 
disputed,) then I see no very urgent reason why the use of the word 
person, in order to designate a distinction in the Godhead, should be 
rejected. It is true, it is not a word which is applied by the Scriptures 
to the Godhead, (for ixédcracic, in Heb. i. 3, does not mean person ;) it 
is also true, that many well-meaning individuals have been misled by it 
in regard to their conceptions respecting the Deity, and that those who 
reject the doctrine of the Trinity have made great use of this word in 
order to render the sentiments of Trinitarians obnoxious; so that one 
might almost wish the word had never been introduced into ecclesiastical 
usage. But when the matter is examined to the bottom, it will be found 
that objections of a similar nature might be urged against the application 
of any anthropopathic expressions to God. The simple and the untaught 
may be easily misled by them, and often are so. How many, for 
example, believe that God is really angry, repents, &c., more humano, 
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because such expressions are found in the Scriptures? Shall all such 
expressions be laid aside, because they are misunderstood or perverted ? 
And if so, where shall we stop? for we have seen, that all language 
which is used in order to describe God, must be taken, of course and by 
necessity, in a qualified sense. The abuse of a thing is no valid argu- 
ment against the use of it. Those, then, who believe in the existence of 
a real distinction in the Godhead, in case they are careful to protest 
against the literal application of the word person to designate this, may 
still continue to employ the word, if they think best ; for it is exceedingly 
difficult (as all will confess who have thoroughly studied this subject) to 
exchange it for a better one, or for one that will so well correspond with 
the representations of the Bible in regard to such a distinction, Cer- 
tainly no term can be substituted for it, which will not, in like manner, 
be obnoxious to more or less objections. 

If those who reject all distinction in the Godhead will persevere still in 
maintaining, that to say there are three persons in the Godhead neces- 
sarily involves the doctrine of Tritheism ; and if they will thus continue, 
at all events, to explain the word person according to its literal and 
common meaning, and to charge upon those who believe in the doctrine 
of the Trinity the absurd consequences derivable from this; then they 
may, indeed, display their strength of attachment to their own views, 
and perhaps their skill in logomachy; but where is that candour and 
fairness teward those who differ from them, which becomes all who are 
seeking in earnest to know the simple doctrines of the Scriptures ? 

Suppose now, when one says, God possesses knowledge, he should be 
asked in the tone of reproof, “‘ What! Do you mean to assert that God 
has physical organs of perception; that he studies; that he charges his 
memory with ideas; that he compares; that he deduces conclusions ; 
that he summons them up by the effort of recollection when he needs 
them? Men do ail this, who have knowledge ; but can all this be pre- 
dicated of God?” Would any considerate man think these questions 
very reasonable ones; or feel himself compelled by them to abandon his 
assertion, ‘‘ that God has knowledge ?” 

Apply, now, the principle concerned in this case, to the idiom in 
question. ‘The apostle John says, that the Logos was with God; was 
with him in the beginning ; and repeats this asseveration, John i. 1, 2. 
Christ says of himself, that he was with the Father, and partook of his 
glory, before the world had an existence, John xvii. 5. In another 
place, John asserts, that the Son was with the Father, 1 Johni, 2; and the 
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Saviour speaks of the Father, as loving him before the foundation of the 
world, John xvii. 24. He declares, that he came out from the Father, 
when he came into the world, John xvi. 28. In accordance with this 
idiom, Paul says, that God created all things by Jesus Christ, Eph. iii.9; 
and that he made the worlds by his Son, Heb. i. 2. Now, if such texts 
are to be considered as altogether znsulated, and the principles of 
analogy in other cases are not to be applied to the language which they 
exhibit, then the conclusion, that Christ, or the Logos, is a being wholly 
distinct from God the Father, is clear and inevitable. But are these texts 
to be construed in an absolute, isolated sense, and without any reference 
at all to others, which relate to the same connexion between Father and 
Son? Certainly not, if we follow the analogy of exegesis in all other 
cases. When John says, that the Logos was with God, he tells us, at 
the very same time, as if to guard us against erroneously concluding that 
he is a distinct, and separate, and different substance, that he was God. 
When the Saviour spake of the glory which he had with the Father 
before the world was, he had just been addressing the Father as the only 
true God, John xvii. 5. 3: so that no one could rationally suppose him 
to assert the existence of more than one true God. If Paul tells us that 
God created all things by Jesus Christ, and that he made the worlds by 
his Son, he also tells us, that Christ is God over all, and blessed for 
ever, Rom. ix. 5; and that he is the eternal and immutable Creator of 
the heavens and the earth, Heb. i. 10—12. Christ tells us, that he who 
hath seen him hath seen the Father, John xiv. 9; that he is in the 
Father, and the Father in him, ver. 10; and that all which the Father 
hath is his, ch. xvi. 15. Now, whatever diversity between the Father 
and Son the first class of texts above quoted may seem to imply, it is 
plain that it is not of such a nature as to destroy the unity of the God- 
head. Whatever the distinction in the Godhead may be, it is not that 
which makes plurality; it is not that which makes personality, in a 
logical, or merely human sense. But can we say what it is? Plainly 
not. A positive description is nowhere given in Scripture; and surely 
it would ill become us to pretend that we understand, without revelation, 
the uncreated substance, and modus existendi of the Godhead. All 
that we can understand by such expressions as the Logos being with 
God, becoming flesh and dwelling among us, and God’s making the 
worlds by him, is, that there is a distinction in the Godhead, of some 
kind, which amounts to more than merely the different modes or ways 
in which the Divinity discloses himself to us. It is something which is 
2N 
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not merely nomenal or logical ; which is not to be predicated merely of 
the external relations of the Godhead. It is something which renders it 
possible to affirm, in some sense or other, analogous to the usual mean- 
ing of the words, that the Son was with God, that God ereated the 
world by him, that he became incarnate, §c.; all which cannot be 
predicated, in the same sense, of the Father. Yet all this must be 
true, in such a modified sense as does not infringe on the real unity 
of God. 

Who, now, will undertake to decide what metaphysical distinctions or 
relations there may be, in the uncreated substance of the eternal God ; 
and what are consistent, and what not consistent, with his unity? None, 
we may believe, but those who are either presumptuous, or destitute of 
cool and sober reflection. But although the nature of the distinction 
in the Godhead be truly beyond the boundaries of human knowledge, 
(as plainly it is,) yet the fact, that there is a distinction of some kind or 
other, may be revealed. Indeed, that it is revealed, seems to be a neces- 
sary consequence of allowing the two classes of texts above quoted to be 
true, and to modify each other. On the one hand, distinction is not to 
be so held or asserted, as to infringe upon unity ; and on the other, 
unity is not to be so held or asserted as to preclude the possibility of any 
distinction. Who has found out the Almighty unto perfection? Are 
not all analogies from created, finite, temporal objects, utterly incom- 
petent to convey adequate ideas of the infinite and uncreated God ? 
Must they not from their very nature be so? Yet men will insist on 
applying ail the analogy, which language imports, to God, in the same 
way as to themselves. We always conceive, for example, of different 
beings having a finite nature, as separated by space, as existing in time, - 
and as having their own peculiar properties. When, therefore, we read 
of the Logos being with God, we very easily associate with this expression 
the analogy of one human being in company with another, or of some 
created thing associated with another that is a separate one. Then we 
are ready to ask, How can the Logos be God? One cannot, indeed, 
show that he is so, if we will insist that all language is to be applied to 
hep ,isimaply Becording to the common application of it to human objects. 
But is such an application to be made? Can it be? John says, he is 
God; and Paul says, he is God over all. Then human language, of 
course, can only approximate to a description of him; the literal and 
full application of it, in designating his relations to the Godhead, 1s out 
of all question. Only very inadequate views of this subject, or the 
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spirit of party, or that of disputation, can maintain the propriety of such 
an application. 

We may come then to the conclusion, that when the apostle Paul 
asserts that God made the worlds by his Son, there is nothing in reality 
more difficult in this expression, than there is in those expressions which 
are found in the Gospel and first Epistle of John. Whatever may be the 
economy of the Godhead to which Paul refers, it is not one which 
denies, or virtually takes away, either the unity of the same, or the 
supreme creatorship (so to speak) of the Son; for this he most fully 
asserts in Heb. i. 10—12. 

We have seen, by the passages above cited, that the apostles, John 
and Paul, accord in their views both with respect to the distinction and 
the unity of the Godhead, and to the divinity of the Saviour. As they 
held these truths in such a manner that they harmonized with each 
other, so ought we to do; and consequently we should not give such an 
explanation to the one, as to destroy the other. In a particular manner, 
we ought to be guarded against making any assertions or definitions 
which are built on the assumption, that we know in what the distinctions 
of the Godhead consist: Some of the efforts of the school-divines, on 
this awful subject, are not only: contradictory to each other, but their 
views are inconsistent with the true nature of a Divine and self-existent 
Creator, as well as repulsive to the feelings of a cautious, impartial 
inquirer, who seeks after ideas of things, and not after mere words. 

The suggestions now made, respecting the necessity of feeling that all 
our language when applied to describe the Deity must be restricted to a 
modified sense, are strengthened, by an examination of the descriptions 
in general of God, as given in the Bible by the sacred writers. They 
represent him, for example, as angry; as repenting; as being grieved at 
the heart; as laughing at the efforts of the wicked; as mocking at their 
calamities ; as rejoicing ; as weeping ; as avenging himself; as possessing 
eyes, hands, feet, and all the parts of the human body; as descending 
and conversing with men ; as appearing to Abraham, Moses, and many 
others; as ascending; as riding in the whirlwind and the storm; as 
walking on the sea; as shooting with a bow and arrows; as whetting his 
glittering sword, and bathing it in blood; as clothed with the habili- 
ments of a warrior, or in those of royal magnificence; in a word, as 
possessed of all the sympathies, and exhibiting all the phenomena, of a 
man. The most unpractised reader of the Bible knows this is true, and 
that, more or less of it, is to be found on nearly every page of it. Yet 
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who, that has any rational views of the true spiritual nature of God, 
ever supposes that any part of all this language is to be applied merely 
in its primary and literal sense to God? Yet, in every case of this 
nature, there is some real meaning in the language employed by the 
sacred writers. There is some point of analogy, between the literal 
meaning of the language as applied to men, and the qualified meaning 
of it as applied to God. When God is said to repent, the meaning is, 
that he acts in a manner analogous to that in which men act when they 
repent, i.e. he changes the course which he was pursuing. When God 
is said to whet the glittering sword, to bend his bow, and to take hold 
on vengeance, then he does that which is like what men do to their 
enemies, i.e. he punishes, he inflicts distress, he makes retribution for 
crimes, In all these and such like cases, the manner in which the 
Divine Being acts is not intended to be described ; but the fact that he 
does act, is what is asserted by the use of such language as has pene 
been mentioned. 

No one can justly say, then, that there is no real meaning in such 
language when applied to God, unless it is taken in its primary and 
literal sense. Such an affirmation would betray profound ignorance of 
the nature of language, as used in a qualified sense, and also of the true 
character of God. For if all such language respecting him is indeed 
to be lterally construed, then have the Scriptures cast no additional 
light on the spiritual nature of God, and he is still to be regarded, as 
the heathen represented him, viz. as one altogether like ourselves. 

If it should be thought, that the class of expressions which are mene 
tioned in the two preceding paragraphs, are essentially different from 
those before considered, viz. such as God knows, God is mighty, &c. ; 
an examination of the whole matter will convince any one of his mistake. 
It is true, that the former class of expressions are more obviously figu- 
rative. We at once perceive, that, as God is not flesh and blood, they 
cannot be Iterally applied to him; i. e. we abstract from these expres- 
sions whatever pertains to modus, whatever is borrowed from our earthly 
material structure. But is it not equally true, that whatever pertains to 
modus is, in the other case, to be in the same manner abstracted 2? For 
example, when God is said to know, does it any more imply the human 
modus of knowing, than it implies the human modus of acting, when 
he is said to lift up his arm in order to smite an offender? Most clearly 
not. The truth is, that, when sifted to the bottom, it will be found there 
is no essential difference as to the qualified nature of the language in 
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both cases. In both, you abstract the modus, before you apply it to 
God. In the one case, indeed, the metaphor is taken from our corporeal 
parts ; in the other, from our mental powers ; but this makes no differ- 
ence in respect to the thing itself, except that in the former case the 
language is more obviously and strikingly to be qualified, than in the 
latter. . 

If, then, such expressions as those which have been considered, and 
all others which designate the natural or moral attributes of God, are, 
and must be, understood in a modified sense ; then why is not the asser- 
tion that the Logos was with God to be understood in a similar way? 
The manner in which one created substance, as contemplated by us, 1s 
with another can surely afford no perfect analogy to explain the man- 
ner, in which the self-existent, the uncreated Logos is with God. And 
yet the most specious of all the objections to the true divinity of the 
Logos, are grounded on the full and /éteral application to him of such 
language. 

One word, with respect to the unéty itself of the Godhead. Is not 
this term, as well as all the others applied to the Divinity, to be taken 
in a modified sense? If any one will, for a moment, put aside the veil 
of words, and come to the simple contemplation of things, he will pro- 
bably find himself much less able to tell what unity in the Godhead is, 
than he suspected. In the substances around us, proximity of parts 
united by some common influence, or subserviency to some common 
purpose, is essential to our idea of unity. A tree is one, because its 
several parts are intimately connected, are under an influence common 
to all, and are subservient to a common purpose, i. e. of producing fruit, 
or foliage. Other trees, indeed, of the like kind, are under the like 
influence, and subserve the like purpose; but the want of an intimate 
proximity of parts to the tree in question, is the ground why they are 
not one with it. One man, in distinction from many, consists of a cor- 
poreal frame thus intimately connected, and animated by an intelligent 
spirit. Every thing that has material parts is numerically one, only by 
an intimate conjunction of those parts. 

But when we apply the term unity to spirit, and ask, What is that in 
which the unity of spirit consists? it will be found more easy to ask, 
than to answer the question. A spirit we do not suppose to have parts ; 
certainly not, in such a sense as matter has, i. e. it is not divisible. 
God has no parts; he is a spirit. Proximity of parts, then, does not 
constitute his unity. Nor have we, nor can we have, any proof that 
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homogeneousness, or simplicity of essence or substance, constitutes his 
unity. For, in the first place, we have no distinct idea of what the 
essence or substance (if I may be allowed the expression) of the Godhead 
consists; and, of course, we cannot predicate physical homogeneousness 
or simplicity of that, respecting which we have no distinet idea. In the 
second place, as the most insignificant portion of matter has never yet, 
so far as we know, received an ultimate analysis from the highest efforts 
of chemical philosophy, so that any one can venture to affirm what its 
simple substance is, and confidently declare that it is homogeneous, and 
one only, in regard to its component elements; will any one venture to 
say, that he has analyzed the Divine substance, (I speak it with rever- 
ence,) so as to be able, with certainty, to predicate physical homogeneous 
simplicity and unity, of the elements which compose it? How is it 
possible for us to make affirmations about the nature of that substance, 
of which, by our own confession, we are altogether ignorant? A man 
who at the present day should do thus, in any other science than that 
of theology, would be regarded as a mere visionary, or as a bigoted 
enthusiast for the party to which he belonged. 

The qualities, then, of the substance or essence of the Godhead, or 
(to speak in other terms) the physical or metaphysical nature of the 
Deity, is that of which we are profoundly ignorant. We know there is 
one Omnipotence, one Omniscience, one Creator and Governor of the 
universe ; but do we know the internal relations and modifications of his 
substance? Confesgedly not. How, then, can we with propriety reject 
the testimony of revelation, that the Logos is God, because of objections 
which our philosophy deduced from a priori reasoning may raise, in 
respect to the unity of the Divine substance; all of which objections, 
too, are deduced from analogies that are taken merely from material 
and corporeal things? Truly, if the nature of these objections be 
examined, and the whole matter sifted to the bottom, by putting mere 
words aside for a while, and looking at things, it will be found, that we 
have less reason to confide in such objections, than some are ready to 
imagine. 

The Christian, who holds that the Logos is truly divine, (and of 
course that he is self-existent, eternal, and independent,) holds to 
what Paul and John seem very plainly to assert; and he, who admits 
that there is a distinction in the Godhead, (the nature of which is not 
developed, but which is implied in such expressions as those in 
Heb. i. 2, John i. 1, 2,) stands on scriptural ground, and on that too 
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which is proof against all assault. For how can it be proved, that 
there is not a distinction in the Godhead, the nature of which we 
confessedly do not understand? If it be asked, How can it be proved 
there is one? The answer is, by a revelation. If such a revelation 
has been made, (and the texts cited above, not to mention others, seem 
plainly to imply it,) then we are either bound to receive it, or to reject 
the authority of the sacred writers. Consistency must oblige us directly 
and fully to do the one or the other. 

_ As for all the illustrations attempted by divines, ancient and modern, 
of the physical nature .of the distinctions in the Godhead, drawn from 
finite, material, created objects, the bare mention of them is enough to 
show, that they must be imminently exposed to error. Who can draw 
any perfect analogies between created and uncreated beings, in regard 
to their physical nature and properties? And all the terms, and 
names, and dogmas, which have resulted merely from such comparisons, 
may be rejected in a mass—salvd fide, et salvd ecclesid: and they 
ought to be rejected, if we would not expose the awful mystery of the 
doctrine in question to doubts, if not to rejection, by men who are 
not influenced in their opinions by tradition, nor by the authority of the 
schools. When the simple biblical view of this subject is embraced, 
and the simple position of the sacred writers maintained, without 
adding to it any explanations or definitions merely of our own invention | 
then may more unity of opinion on this subject be expected among 
professed Christians; and then will truth be less exposed to assault, 
from those who reject it. 

We come, then, at the close of this protracted discussion, to the 
conclusion—that language, like that in Heb. i. 2, is subject to such 
modifications as other parts of the Scriptures and the nature of the 
case demand. In other words, we can rationally apply it to God and 
to Christ, only in a qualified sense, just as all other language must 
be applied to them, most obviously, in a qualified sense. Whatever 
depends on modus, must be abstracted. Facts are aimed at by the 
sacred writers, not the modus of them. 

The expression in our text, therefore, according to every just law of 
exegesis, must be so taken, as to accord. with other assertions of the 
apostle and other inspired writers. But these do not permit us to 
attribute the act of creating to any but God himself, i. e. the supreme 
God. To this act the ultimate appeal is made by the sacred authors, 
in order to distinguish the supreme God from all that is called God 
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in heaven or on earth: see Rom. i. 20. Ps. xix. 1. Acts xiv. 15. Isa, 
xl. 25, 26; ch. xlu.5—8; xiii, 15; xliv. 23; xlv. 18; xlvi. 9; 
xlviii. 12, 13, &c, Now, is it possible for the human mind to appeal to 
any decisive evidence of supreme Divinity, unless the act of creation 
be such? The Deity can be known at all, only by the development 
of his attributes; and no development ever made, or (so far as we 
can see) none which can be made, is so highly and decisively charac- 
teristic of ‘‘ eternal power and godhead,” as the act of creation. So 
thought Paul, Rom. i. 20; and so, until the whole structure of my 
mind is changed, must I think. 

The being then who created the world, is God to me; and from the 
nature of my moral and mental constitution, he must be so. This is 
a point that admits of no explaining away. If, therefore, Christ cre- 
ated the world, he must be, what John asserts him to be, GOD; and 
what Paul asserts him to be, GOD OVER ALL. But in what sense 
God can be said to have created the world by Christ, i. e. what is the 
exact meaning of a phrase, which refers to an internal distinction, (as 
it would seem,) in the Divine nature, is beyond the reach of our con- 
ception, as to modus. Enough, that it has matter of fact for its ground, 
viz. that the Logos was truly Creator. Enough that creatorship is so 
spoken of in the Bible, that we are not at liberty to predicate it of any 
dependent being. This point fixed, (and if it be not, we have no 
decisive evidence on which we-can rely, that Jehovah is God,) the 
sense of Heb. i. 2, and of other like passages, is to be understood in 
a qualified way, so as not to gainsay what is plain and certain. This 
is as much as can be said with safety; for the subject, to which such 
passages refer, is plainly one that, in most respects, is beyond the bound- 
aries of human knowledge. 

That the subject is not without difficulties, even in its scriptural 
position, is what every candid and unprejudiced man will be very ready 
to confess. But it is a noble remark of Garve, (on Cicero de Offic. 
Lib. I. p. 70,) “The better part of men do not, because they may 
discover.a few difficulties which they cannot solve, regard the whole 
system of acknowledged truth as uncertain. They can be aware that 
there is some darkness mingled with light in their knowledge, without 
being terrified by the one, or blinded by the other.” 

The effort to explain every thing, to define every thing, has led to 
the unhappy consequence of introducing scholastic phraseology and 
definitions, in respect to every thing about the doctrine of the Trinity, 
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This not only bewilders many, but makes others believe that they have 
a knowledge of things because they can use abundance of technical 
words; while the opposition of another class, who can detect the 
inconsistency and emptiness of these terms, is excited against the whole 
doctrine. The day, however, is coming, if not already arrived, when 
mere names will be regarded by the church as of little worth, provided 
they do not convey intelligible ideas. For the good of the church, 
also, it may be hoped, that the time is very near, when men will learn 
to stop, in making their inquiries, wirnin the boundaries of human 
knowledge, and neither to assert nor deny that, about which they know 
nothing, and can know nothing. Well was it said by a very sensible 
writer, ‘‘ He who will not undertake to explain what is incomprehen- 
sible, but will seek to know where the boundaries of this begin, and 
simply acknowledge them when and where he finds them ;—he does 
most to promote the genuine knowledge of truth by man.’’* 


EXCURSUS II. 


HEs. i. 2.—Av ov kat rove aimvac érotnes. 


Ir has been argued, that the expression, God made the worlds by his 
Son, necessarily contains an implication of eternal sonship, or eternal 
generation ; in other words, that Christ is the Son of God in his divine 
nature, and not simply considered as mediator. ‘‘ How,” it is asked, 
«could God. make the worlds by his Son, if he had no son until four 
thousand years after the world was created?” The answer, however, is 
easy. How could “‘ God create all things by Jesus Christ?” And yet 
the apostle asserts that he did, in Eph. iii. 9. Is not Jesus Christ the 
appropriate name of the zxcarnate Logos? Of the Saviour as possess- 
ing our nature? How then could the world have been created by him ? 
The answer is, that in both cases, and in all similar cases, the words 
which describe the person are used as proper names, and thus designate 
the whole person, in whatever relation he is considered. The Logos, 
who created the world, was united with the human nature of Jesus— 
with the human nature of the Son of God, i. e. the Messiah. And as 
che names Jesus Christ and Son of God, are evidently terms used to 


* Jacobi, Gotting. Recens, St. 197, anno 1764. 
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describe the complex person of the Saviour ; so it is altogether accord- 
ant with the usages of language to say, that ‘‘ God created the world 
by Jesus Christ,” or, “‘ by his Son ;” meaning, in either case, the Logos 
or higher nature united to Christ, or the Son. So we say, Abraham is 
dead, meaning, that part of him which is mortal is dead; Abraham is 
alive, meaning, that part which is immortal lives. We say, too, Abra- 
ham was born in Ur, of Chaldea; yet he did not receive this: name 
until ninety-nine years after his birth there, for before this last period 
he was called Abram, not Abraham, Gen. xvii. 1. 5. This is analogical 
with saying, God made the worlds by his Son ; although the Logos did 
not receive the name Son (except by prophetic anticipation) until he 
appeared in the flesh. Nothing is more common than to employ proper 
names, when once acquired, in order to designate the whole person, in 
all its different stages or modes of existence, without any reference to 
the time or manner of acquiring the proper name. At all events, if to 
say, that God made the worlds by his Son, necessarily proves that the 
Logos was then a Son when he made the worlds; the same reasoning 
will of course prove, that he was then Jesus and Christ also, i. e. a 
complex person having a human nature, because it is said, God created 
all things by Jesus Christ. 

In the same manner, the expression of our Saviour, What if ye should 
see the Son of man ascend up where he was before? John vi. 62, would 
prove, if the reasoning on which we are animadverting be correct, that 
the SON OF MAN existed in heaven before he dwelt among men, i. e. 
that the Word made flesh did not assume this incarnate condition at the 
birth of Jesus, but possessed such a nature before, viz. while in the hea- 
venly world. Now, as neither fact justifies such a supposition, nor the 
usages of language demand it, so the doctrine of eternal Sonship can 
never be built upon a principle of reasoning which stands upon such 
a very insufficient basis. 


EXCURSUS III. 
HEB. 1. 3.—Oc @y aravyacpa ritc ddéne Kal KApaKTHO Tijc UroaTaoEws avrov. 


Wuart can be plainer, than that the description, in Heb. i. 3, neces- 
sarily applies to the incarnate Logos, to the Son of God as disclosing in 
our nature the Father to the world of mankind? A multitude of ana- 
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logous texts might easily be appealed to; but those quoted in the Com- 
mentary are sufficient. It is plainly the manifestation of God which the 
Son makes, that occasions the Son’s being described as dratyacpa and 
xapaxrijp; both of which imply, of course, what is visible and perceptible. 
But the Logos before the incarnation, while simply divine, was neither 
visible nor perceptible. Nor can we, with any propriety of language, 
speak of him in that state, in which he was simply the invisible God, as 
being only the image of God, or only the radiance of his splendour, or 
merely the Zéheness of his substance, ‘Yzxdoraric abrov, his substance, I 
regard as equivalent to him, himself as he really is ; for this would seem 
to be the meaning of substance, in the case before us, and not the desig- 
nation of the physical or metaphysical nature of the Divine substance, 
which neither Christ nor any of the sacred writers have represented to 
us, and of which th® Logos is not an zmage, since he is ONE with the 
Father. 

Others understand dravyacpua in the sense of image, exact resem- 
blance, and dofa as meaning, Divine majesty ; thus making arabyacpa 
ddénc and xapakriie rij¢ Uroordcewe abrod synonymous. They appeal, by 
way of supporting this, to an expression in Philo, who calls the sanctuary 
of the temple oloy aratyacpa rév dyiwy Kat pipnua rod apxerimov, an 
image (as they translate it) of the [heavenly] sanctuary, and a resem- 
blance of the archetype. But here aravyacpa may well be rendered 
radiance 1. e. light emanated from the heavenly sanctuary, in reference to 
the heavenly splendour which appeared in the most holy place. Philo de 
Plantat. Noe, L. II. p.221. edit. Francofurt. The book of Wisdom calls wis- 
dom aravyacpa gwroc didiov, kat eikdva Tic ayaSérnros abrod, the radzance 
of eternal light, and the image of [God’s] goodness ; which, although 
cited by them, is still less to the purpose of defending their opinion. 

Ancient and modern commentators, who have construed these phrases 
as having respect to the divine nature and condition of the Son, have 
understood them as asserting an exact likeness between the Father and 
the Son, first in regard to attributes (ddfa,) and then in regard to sub- 
stance or essence (imdcracc.) I must, however, regard the phrase in 
question, as of the same nature, in respect to meaning, with the texts to 
which they have been compared in the Commentary ; and we may surely 
find, in the analogy of the scripture and in the nature of the imagery, 
yeason to justify this view of them. But as the explanation referred to 
has been so long insisted on, and so often repeated, it deserves at least 
‘some particular ‘attention. 
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Theodoret has best exhibited the mode of argument, which is used to 
defend the sentiment in question. ‘‘ Splendour (4ravyacpa,)” says he, 
«comes from fire. It has fire as its cause, but is inseparable from the 
fire ; for fire and splendour proceed from the same source. If now it is 
possible, in respect to objects of sense, that one thing should be derived 
from another, and yet co-exist with that from which it is derived, you 
cannot doubt that God, the Logos, the only begotten Son of God, is 
begotten as a Son, and yet that he co-exists with him who begat him as 
Logos, which [Logos] is aratyacpa ddénc. For the glory and the splen- 
dour have one common source. But the glory always existed; conse- 
quently the splendour. Fire and splendour are of the same nature; then 
the Son is of the same nature with the Father. Moreover, since the 
image of splendour abundantly shows the co-eternal and co-essential 
nature [of the Son with the Father,] it has afforde@ occasion for the blas- 
phemies of those who labour under the disease of Sabellius and Photinus. 
By another image, therefore, he [the apostle] refutes this blasphemy, 
since splendour does not exist in and of itself; for he adds, yapaxrijp 
Tis VroaTacEewe airov, x. r. X.” Theod. Comm. on Heb. i. 3. 

In a similar manner, Chrysostom and Theophylact argue, calling the 
Son ¢$@¢ & gwrdc. So the Nicene Fathers say, ‘‘ the Son is gic é 
gwrdc, kal Oedc é .Ocod. All these plainly borrow their phraseology 
from the expression, arabyacpa rij¢ ddén¢ abrov, which is referred by 
them to the Divine nature of Christ. 

But how incompetent any material objects are, to afford just ana- 
logies of the modus existendi of a Divine and uncreated nature, need 
not be again insisted on in this place. We might well ask, Is not the 
sun the cause of light? And does not the cause exist before the effect ? 
Again; Is light in all respects homoousian with the source of light, 
the luminary from which it springs? Is the radiance of the sun, the 
same thing as the sun itself? 

Chrysostom, Theophylact, and Gregory Nyssen, moreover, assert, 
that the expression, yapaxrijp ric broordcewe abrod, necessarily implies 
an entire resemblance, in all respects, of the Son to the Father, with the 
exception of separate hypostasis; and this they maintain must be so, 
because the impression made by a stamp or die is exactly like the stamp 
or die itself. But it may be asked first, Whether the writer himself of 
our epistle makes, as these commentators do, the exception of hypostasis 
from the completeness of the resemblance asserted ? Next, whether an 
impression is indeed, in all respects, like the die which made it? For 
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example; is the impression solid, or of the same material with the 
stamp; or does it possess the same physical attributes; or is it coeval 
with it? Such assertions, therefore, though they may be oratorical 
enough, and please the fancy of hearers or readers, vanish away before 
the tribunal of examination, and serve only to show the incompetence of 
any earthly analogies to give a true representation of the modus exis- 
tend, or of the physical substance, of the Godhead. They also show 
the imprudence, nay, the danger, of employing such figures, in regard 
to a subject of so awful a nature. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any man who carefully 
examines, that the Nicene fathers and the Greek commentators, one and 
all, held that Christ as to his Divine nature was derived from the 
Father. So the Nicene creed, Oedc é« Qeod, gic éx Pwrog. So Chrysos- 
tom, commenting on the phrase in Heb. i. 13, naSou é& cekiey pov, 
affirms, that ‘‘ the apostle says this for no other reason, than that you 
may not suppose the Son to be a&vapxor cat avaireoy,” i.e. sine principio 
et sine causd; most evidently in the very spirit of the Nicene creed. 
Yet we may ask the question—we cannot help asking it, Is then the 
Son, who is God over all and blessed for ever—is he, in his DIVINE 
nature, derived and dependent? Has he, as very God, an airia and an 
apy)? And is it possible for us, to make the idea of true and proper 
divinity harmonize with that of derivation, and consequent dependence ? 
No; it is not. The spiritual views of the nature of God, which are now 
generally entertained by enlightened men, forbid this; in fact, they 
render it absolutely impossible. But not so in the days of the Nicene 
council, and of the Greek commentators. That they believed in the 
‘Divine nature of Christ, I consider as altogether certain; but that their 
views of what is necessary to constitute a rational and defensible idea of 
a nature truly Divine, were correct, is what no one, I think, who has 
read their writings and judged for himself, will now venture to maintain. 
Their views of the Divine nature were built on the metaphysical philo- 
sophy of their day; but we are not bound to admit this philosophy as 
correct ; nor is it indeed possible, now, for our minds to admit it. 





EXCURSUS IV. 
Hes. i. 3.—ExdSucev éy dehtG rijig-peyadocbvns. 


To sit at the right hand of one on a throne, appears to have two 
meanings, both in profane and sacred usage. 


. 
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1. It denotes honour, friendship, peculiar approbation, a reward 
bestowed on any one. Thus Solomon, when on his throne, directed 
Bathsheba his mother to sit at his right hand, 1 Kingsii. 19. Thus, in 
Ps, xlv. 9, the queen is represented as taking her place at the right 
hand of the king her husband. The mother of James and John requests 
of Jesus, that her two sons may sit, one on his right hand and the 
other on his left, during his reign, (év ri Baowdeig cov, Matt. xx. 
20—23; compare Mark x. 36—40,) i. e. that they may occupy the 
highest places of honour under him as king. In other passages, 
Christ promises his disciples that they shall have thrones, in the world 
of glory, Matt. xix. 28; nay, that. they shall sit down with him on his 
throne, even as he sits down with his Father on his throne, Rev. iii. 21. 
So Christians are said to have kingdom given to them, Rev. i. 6; they 
are a kingly priesthood, 1 Pet. ii. 9; they reign with Christ, or in 
life, 2 Tim. ii. 12. Rom.v.17. James ii. 5. Matt. xxv. 34.. Rev. 
y. 10. In all these and the like cases, honour, reward, an exalted state 
of happiness or glory, is represented by such expressions ; but not actual 
participation in the supreme government of the universe. . 

2. To sit at the right hand of one enthroned, or to sit on a throne 
with one, also denotes participation of command, authority, or dignity. 
So the heathen often employed the phrase: e. g. Pindar represents 
Minerva as deftay card xEtlpa TOU marpdg KadeLopévny, sitting at the 
right hand of her father [Jove]; which Horace explains by her 
occupying proximos Jovi honores. Pind. Fragm. p. 50. ed. Schneider. 
Hor. Od. I. 12,19. So Callimachus says of Apollo, that ‘‘he will 
honour the quoir who shall sing what is pleasant to him ; since he is 
able to do this, érel Act dekuve fora, because he sits at the right hand of 
Jove.” Hymn. in Apoll. v. 28, 29. The Greeks called him, who par- 
ticipated with another in his kingly authority, ctvedpoc, wdpedpoc, oby- 
Spovoc; although they also applied these terms to any member of a 
council, or of a deliberative judicial assembly. In the New Testament, 
when Christ is represented as sitting at the right hand of Divine 
Majesty, Heb. i. 3; or at the right hand of God, Heb. x. 12; or at 
the right of the throne of God, Heb. xii. 2, participation in supreme 
dominion is most clearly meant. Compare Acts ii. 32—36. 1 Pet. iii. 
22. Rom. viii. 34. Mark xvi. 19. Phil. ii. 6—11. Eph. i. 20—23. At 
the same time, the comparison of these passages will show most clearly, 
that Christ’s exaltation to the right hand of God, means, his being 
seated on the mediatorial throne, as the result and reward of his suffer- 
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ings, (see particularly Phil. ii. 6—11, and compare Heb. xii. 2;) and 
that the phrase in question never means, the original dominion which 
Christ as Logos or God possesses. The sacred writers never speak 
respecting the Logos, considered simply in his Dvine nature, as being 
seated at the right hand of God; but only of the Logos incarnate, 
or the Mediator, as being there. So in our text, it is after the expia- 
tion made by the Son of God, that he is represented as seating himself 
at the right hand of the Divine Majesty. And that this mediatorial 
dominion is not to be considered simply as the dominion of the Divine 
nature of Christ as such, is plain from the fact, that when the media- 
torial office is fulfilled, the kingdom of the mediator as such is to cease, 
1 Cor. xv. 23—28. Moreover, that the phrase, fo sit at the right 
hand of God, or of the throne of God, does not of itself mean, origi- 
nal divine dominion, is clear, from the fact, that Christ assures his 
faithful disciples they shall sit down with him on his throne, even as 
he has sat down with his Father on his throne, Rey. ii. 21. It is 
exaltation, then, in consequence of obedience and sufferings, which is 
designated by the phrase in question. See an excellent dissertation 
De Jesu Christi ad dextram Dei sedente, by the venerable Dr. 
Knapp of Halle, (viv éy dylow,) in Knappii Scripta varii Argumenti. 
Hal, 1824. 


EXCURSUS V. 
Hes. 1. 5.—’Ey Zoopat avr@ ele marépa, Kat abroc Eorat por ic vidr. ; 


A DIFFICULTY still remains, in regard to the application of 2 Sam. 
vii. 14, to Christ. Inthe very same verse, which contains the quotation 
made by the apostle, is contained the following expression: ‘If he 
commit iniquity, I will chasten him with the rod of men, and with the 
stripes of the children of men ;” i. e. I will inflict such punishment as 
‘men receive on account of transgression. Can it well be said respecting 
the Son of God, ‘‘If he commit iniquity ?” &c. Where can any ana- 
logy in Scripture be found, of such language applied to him? The 
answer must be, Nowhere. But by a nearer inspection of the whole 
prophecy, and by comparing it with other predictions of a similar nature, 
perhaps the difficulty presented may be diminished, if not removed. 
What hinders, that God should promise both temporal and spiritual 
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blessings to David, in consideration of his piety? See 2 Sam. vii. 
1—13. Why could he not promise him, that he should have successors 
on the throne, who should, like other men, fall into sin, and be 
chastened for it? And yet, that among those kings who should descend 
from him, there should be one, who was the Son of God in a peculiar 
sense, who was destined to a dignity—to a throne—of a most exalted 
nature? Such at least seems to be the exposition by the author of the 
eighty-ninth Psalm, ver. 29—37. 

Compare this now with the promises made to Abraham, Gen. xii. ]—3; 
ch. xv. 1—6; xvii. 1—8. These passages certainly contain assurances, 
that Abraham should have a literal, numerous offspring, and that they 
should inherit the land of Canaan; see Gen. xv. 7—18. Yet they also 
contain assurances of a seed, in whom all nations should be blessed, 
Gal. iii. 14—17; and of a seed who should be the heirs of Abraham’s 
faith, i. e. resemble him in regard to faith or belief, Gal. iii. 6—8. It 
may be difficult for us to ascertain, in some cases, where the temporal 
promise ends, and the spiritual one begins; and so vice versd; because 
both are couched, as usual, in similar language. But this does not show 
that there is any absurdity, or any improbability, in the supposition that 
God may have promised, and that he has promised, blessings both spiri- 
tual and temporal at the same time. Did he not engage that David 
should have successors on his earthly throne; and also that he should 
have a Son who would sit on a spiritual throne ; and have a kingdom, of 
which David’s own was but amere type! Luke i. 32, 33. Rom.i. 3, 4 
Admitting this, our difficulty is diminished, if not removed. The ‘ ini- 
quity committed” is predicated of that part of David’s seed who might 
commit it, i. e. his successors on the national throne; while the more 
exalted condition, predicated of his successor, belongs to him to whom 
was given a kingdom over all. ; 
_ If you say, ‘‘ Thus interpreted, the prophecy seems to be in a great 
measure general, and difficult to be definitely interpreted ;” the answe1 
is, So it was designed to be. The general idea-only was intended to be 
communicated, of some future most distinguished progeny of David 
Very much of our difficulty in interpreting most of the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, arises from aiming to make them more specific and defi- 
nite, than they were originally intended to be. When we shall have 
thoroughly learned, that ‘ the law made nothing perfect,”’ we shall fine 
less difficulty in the interpretation both of the Old and New Testament. 
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HEB. 1. 6.—Kai zpooxuynodrwoar airy mévreg dyyedor Oo. 


As nearly all the commentators on our epistle have admitted, that the 
one or the other of these passages is actually quoted by the apostle, the 
difficulties to which such a supposition is exposed should be stated. 

In Deut. xxxii. 43 [Sept:], the very words are found, which appear in 
our text. But (1.) They are found only in the Septuagint version; the 
Hebrew, and all the ancient versions, omitting them. (2.) The copies of 
the Septuagint itself are not agreed respecting them. The Codex Alex. 
reads viol cov, instead of dyyedor Ocod, and one Codex at Oxford omits 
the whole clause. (3.) The subject connected with this command to the 
angels, (if we admit the clause in the Septuagint to be a part of the 
sacred text), has no relation to the Messiah. The context celebrates 
the victory over the enemies of Israel, which God will achieve. After 
saying, that ‘his arrows should be drunk with blood, and that his 
sword should devour flesh, with the blood of the slain and of captives, 
from the time when he begins to take vengéance on the enemy;”’ the 
Septuagint (not the Hebrew) immediately inserts, eppdrSnre odpavor 
dpa atr@ Kal mpookuynodrwoay abr mayres dyyedot Ocov, This, in the 
place where it stands, must needs mean, “ Let the inhabitants of the 
heavenly world rejoice in the victory of God over the enemies of his 
people, and let them pay their adoration to him.” But the Messiah 
does not seem to be at all alluded to, any where in the context; much 
less described as being introduced into the world. I should therefore 
think it very improbable, if the apostle meant to quote Scripture, that 
he meant to quote this Scripture, on the present occasion; for we have 
no knowledge, (unless it be implied in our text), that the Jews of his 
time were wont to apply this passage to the Messiah. Still, it is a pos- 
sible case that he quoted the words of Deut. xxxi. 43, merely as fitted 
to express the idea which he intended to convey ; Just as we now borrow 
scripture language, every day, to convey our own ideas, without feeling 
it to be at all necessary to prove, in every case, that the same meaning 
was originally conveyed by the words which we employ, as we attach to 
them in our discourse. Such a use, it is well known, is not unfre- 
quently made of passages from the Old Testament by the writers of the 
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New: and such an one, Storr maintains, is here made by the apostle, of 
the words of the Septuagint, in Deut. xxxii. 43. 

The probability, however, all things considered, is in favour of a 
quotation, (if it be necessary to suppose a quotation,) from Ps. xcvii. 7, 
(Sept. Ps. xevi. 7;) where the Septuagint has rpooxuvhoare aig wayrec 
&yyedot avrov, as a translation of the Hebrew, DYN 23 sb- AWN 
worship him, all ye Elohim. Were abrov, in the Septuagint, stands 
after &yyeor, but in Heb. i. 6, it is @eod; and «at in our quotation, is 
wanting in the Septuagint. But any one who has compared the quota- 
tions of the New Testament from the Old, either with the Hebrew or 
Septuagint, must have-seen that very few of them are verbatim. The 
variation here of the quotation from the original, is so small, and so 
entirely unconcerned with the sense of the passage, that the discrepancy 
will not be any hinderance at all to the supposition that Ps. xcvii. 7, 
may have been quoted. + Yet the subject of this psalm does not, at first 
view, seem to be the Messiah. The universal reign of Jehovah, his 
victory over his enemies, the manifestation of his glory to all nations, » 
and the confusion of idolaters, are celebrated in the context. The verse 
from which our quotation is made runs thus: ‘‘ Confounded be all they 
that serve graven images, that boast themselves of their idols, zpooxyyy- 
care atte mavrec Gyyedor Ocod, OV DN 2D; ” i.e. “let all created things, 
which are the objects of worship, pistend of receiving adoration, pay it 
to Jehovah. Jehovah alone is the proper object of religious homage.” 

Yet it is certainly a possible case, that this very psalm celebrates the 
coming and empire of Christ, who was, as Simeon says, Luke ii. 32, 
gmc eig aroxddufiy éSvGv, Kat ddgav aod cov “lopajA, (compare Ps, 
xcvil. 6;) and whose coming was to destroy idolatry, and fill the hearts 
of the righteous with gladness, ver. 11, 12. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that if the ninety-seventh psalm was designed to be applied to the 
Messiah, it is one of those which are much less definite and plain in 
regard to such an application, than several others. The Jews, as Kimchi 
asserts, were wont to apply all the psalms, from Ps. xciii. to Ps. ci., to 
the Messiah. If such an explanation was current in the time of Paul, 
it would give additional force to the appeal here made. And even if 
Paul himself did not regard Ps. xcvii. as originally designed to be applied 
to the Messiah, he might still use the words of it as descriptive of a fact. 
which took place at the time of the Saviour’s birth. The Jewish Chris- 
tians, whom he addressed, could not have been ignorant of what 
happened in regard to the angels, at the time of this birth. Supposing, 
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then, that the original Hebrew of the ninety-seventh psalm only means, 
“« Worship him, all ye who are worshipped, [ovis 23; ;"] and that the 
LXX. translated this as it now appears in their version; why could not 
Paul make usg of their words, to describe facts which happened in later 
times? If you say, ‘‘ This would be only to foster an erroneous trans- 
lation of the Hebrew by the LXX., and an erroneous application of it 
by the Jews:” the answer is, The fact itself is not an error; viz. that 
the angels worshipped the Saviour. ‘The words of Ps. xcvii. 7, thus 
applied, designate what is really true. If the Jews, to whom they were 
originally addressed, were accustomed to apply them to the Messiah, 
then the use which the apostle makes of them would be the more 
impressive ; and impressive of an idea founded in reality, viz. that the 
Son of God was the object of angelic worship. 

That the apostle, however, designed any thing more, than merely to 
use a phrase well known to the readers of the Septuagint version, 
borrowed from Ps. xcvii.7, and accommodated to express his own ideas, 
need not be supposed ; and cannot, indeed, well be proved. But if any 
are not content with this, (which I should myself prefer, provided we 
allow it to be an actual quotation ;) then it is, certainly, very possible 
to suppose, that the ninety-seventh psalm relates to the coming and 
kingdom of the Messiah, and that the appeal to it for a proof passage 
relative to him, is strictly proper, and not difficult to be understood. 
In either way, the difficulty which offers itself to the mind, on the first 
examination of the text, is greatly diminished, if not wholly removed, so 
far as appeal, by way of quotation, is concerned. 

For my own part, I do not regard it as necessary to suppose that the 
phrase in question is quoted at all. Surely it is not improbable, that 
the writer means only to say, ‘‘ The Father, who introduced the Son 
into the world, said, rpocxuynedrwoay, x. r. A.” The Christian Jews, 
who cannot be supposed to be ignorant of what had happened at the 
time of the Saviour’s birth, could hardly doubt of the writer’s meaning. 
Thus the difficulty of the text would be removed. But if a quotation be 
insisted on, then, with Storr, I am inclined, as before suggested, to 
regard it as simply using a Septuagint phrase, in order to convey the 
apostle’s own ideas. Yet the exposition, which is founded on the appli- 
cation of the ninety-seventh psalm to the Messiah, and which explains 
our text as the quotation of an actual prophecy, is not impossible; and, , 
perhaps, nvt even improbable. 
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One question, however, still remains. How could the LXX., and 
Paul after them, translate DYN by angels? It is admitted, that the 
great body of lexicographers and critics, in modern times, reject the 
sense of the word here given. But usage, after all, pleads in favour of 
it. The Septuagint render ON (God) by &yyedoc, in Job xx. 15; and 
DDN, by dyyedor, in Ps. viii. 6; xevii. (xevi.) 7; exxxvi. 1: Paul 
low: them, by quoting Ps. viii. 6, in Heb. ti. 7; ani also by quoting 
Ps. xevii. 7, in the verse before us; i. e. supposing that he does actually 
quote it. Is not this sufficient evidence that there was a usus loguendé 
among the Jews, which applied the word DTN occasionally, to desig- 
nate angels? It is admitted, that kings and magistrates are called 
Elohim, because of their rank or dignity. Is there any thing improbable 
in the supposition, that angels may be also called prby, who, at 
present, are elevated above men? Heb. ii. 7. Facts, and not supposi- 
tions, are evidences of the usus loguendi of the Jewish writers. 
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In regard to the body of the psalm, (Ps. cii.,) from which this whole 
quotation is taken, the majority of late critics agree in the opinion, that 
it does not primarily relate to the Messiah, but to Jehovah, absolutely 
considered. It is, no doubt, one of those psalms, the internal evidence 
of which does not so clearly and definitely determine the application of 
the whole composition, as does that of many others. Thus much, also, 
seems to be clear; there is nothing in the psalm, which forbids the 
application of it to the Messiah. Nay, there are several passages in it, 
which apply to him in a more apposite way than to any other personage. 
If we suppose the complaint (ver. 1—11) to be that of the church, 
previously to the appearance of its Redeemer, then does the sequel well 
agree with the promised redemption. In particular, ver. 15.18 20. 22, 
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describe the propagation and prosperity of true religion among the 
heathen. But when was such a diffusion of the true knowledge and 
worship of God to take place? Under the Jewish dispensation, or under 
the Christian? Surely, under the latter only. Compare, too, ver. 20, 
with Isa. Ixi. 1, which the Saviour applies to himself, Luke iv. 17—21. 
Ver. 23, 24, of Ps. cii. renew the complaint of the church; and ver. 
25—28, contain the answer, viz. that the Redeemer is the Creator, and 
immutable, and that the church shall be continued, and a godly seed be 
permanent. So I am inclined to explain the whole psalm; and so, at 
any rate, the writer of our epistle seems to have understood it. Certainly 
there is nothing that forbids such an explanation, when it is once 
admitted that the Messiah was at all the subject of prediction in 
ancient times, and that some of the psalms do actually contain such 
predictions. 

But if any one prefers construing Ps. cii. as applicable merely to 
Jehovah, absolutely considered, then there is no serious difficulty with 
respect to our quotation. The application of the same words to the 
Son of God, which were originally spoken respecting Jehovah, is equi- 
valent to saying, ‘ What was affirmed by the psalmist of Jehovah, may 
be as truly affirmed of the Son.’ As the writer. applies the words 
in this manner, it shows that he considered those whom he addressed as 
being accustomed to make such an application of them, and that they 
were willing to admit it; otherwise he could not have expected the 
argument to be acknowledged by them as a forcible one. 

Admitting, now, that the apostle has correctly applied this passage to 
the Son, it follows that the Son possesses a nature truly divine. The 
act of creation is the highest evidence of such a nature, that is offered, 
or can be offered, to our minds; and the sacred writers appeal to it as 
such. See Rom. i. 20. Ps. xix. 1. Acts xiv. 15. Isa. xl. 25, 263 ch. 
dio Oo elie 1 so xliv: 24 .0xlv. 1.8.5 xlvi29,s xlvi. 125 A383 The 
force of the proof in question is not altered, whether you suppose the 
hundred-and-second psalm originally to relate to the Messiah, or not. 
If it originally related to him, then the application is clear and unem- 
barrassed- If it originally related to Jehovah, simply considered, then 
the apostle asserts here, that what was said of Jehovah may also be 
applied, in the same manner, to the Son. Of course, the weight of the 
argument is the same in either case, as it respects the divine nature of 
Christ. Either would show the opinion of the writer to be, that the Son 
is eternal, and the creator of the universe; of course, that he is exalted 
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beyond all measure above the angels, and is truly divine. For, as the 
same writer says, He who made all things is God, Heb. iii. 4. 

We may observe, too, that this last argument is the climax of the 
whole, and completes the proof which the apostle adduces, to show the 
exalted dignity of the Son. He had intimated the same sentiment at 
the commencement of his epistle, ver. 2; but here he brings out into 
full light, the nature of his views respecting this subject. Whatever, 
then, may be the economy, according to which God made all things by 
his Son, it is not of such a nature as to exclude supreme Creatorship, 
and eternal existence, as belonging to the Son; both of which are 
asserted to belong to him by the passage before us. 
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THERE are two methods of explaining this. (1.) the apostle here 
speaks merely in the way of accommodation to the Jewish mode of 
representing this subject. The Jews attributed the giving of the law 
to angels, as mediators or internuncit between Jehovah and them ; and 
they were accustomed to make high claims, in respect to the dignity 
and superior excellency of their law, on this account. The apostle 
here adverts to their views of this subject; and what he says amounts 
to this, ‘If every transgression of the law, which you regard as given 
by the mediation of angels, was punished,” &c. In like manner, the 
same apostle says to the Galatians, “Who hath bewitched you?” 
without intending to teach us that he believed in the power of witch- 
craft. And so our Saviour speaks to the Jews, of “ the unclean spirit 
that goes out of a man, and walks through dry [desert] places, seeking 
rest and finding none, but afterwards it returns with seven other 
spirits, and repossesses the same man,” Matt. xii. 43. Now, as this is 
not intended to teach us, that impure spirits actually wander about in 
deserts, &c., so we are not obliged to understand the apostle as mean- 
ing anything more by the expression in question, than a reference 
to the Jewish mode of speaking and thinking relative to the subject of 
angels. But, 

(2.) Another mode of explanation is, that the phrase contains a 
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concession, on the part of the writer, of what was viewed by him to 
be matter of fact. This view I feel constrained to adopt, by a com- 
parison of similar passages. In Acts vii. 53, Stephen says to the Jews, 
“Ye have received the law, eic dtarayae ayyé\wy, by the disposition 
[order, arrangement] of angels ;” and Paul, speaking of the law, in 
Gal. iii. 19, says, that it was duarayelg dt &yyéd\wy, arranged, [disposed 
proposed,] by angels. 

But here a difficulty is urged. God himself proclaimed the law to 
the Israelites, Exod. xx. 1. 19. 22. Deut. v. 4. How then can the 
law be said to be AadyMelc Oi &yyéAwy; Different ways of avoiding and 
of answering this difficulty, have been adopted. Some have denied 
that 6 Adyoc here means the law; and they interpret it as referring to 
the different messages, which in the Old Testament are said to have 
been delivered by angels. Others have made a distinction between 
what was said directly to Moses by God himself, and what was pro- 
mulgated [duarayele eic dvarayac,] as they say to the people at large, 
by angels. That the law of Moses is meant, is plain from a compari- 
son of Heb. x. 28, 29, and ch. xii. 26; as well as from the nature of 
the comparison here proposed, between the old dispensation and the 
new one. And that the tenuous distinction made, in the second case, 
is unnecessary, every one who reflects well on the usus loquendi of 
Scripture will concede. God is very often said to do that, which in- 
struments under his direction, or under the general arrangements of 
his providence, accomplish. This idiom proceeds so far, that even evil 
is ascribed to him in this way by one phrase, which another passage 
shows to have been perpetrated by an inferior agent: e.g. 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 7, it is said of Jehovah, nd) he moved [or excited] David to 
go and number Israel; which crime was followed by tremendous punish- 
ment. Yet in Chron. xxi. I, it is said of Satan, 1D%), he moved 
David to go and number ony So it is repeatedly said of Pharaoh, 
that he hardened his own heart, and that the Lord hardened his heart, 
in Exod. iv—x. So, according to the prophet, Jehovah smites_ the 
confederate Syrians and Israelites, Isa. vii—ix.; so in other passages, 
Jehovah is represented as smiting the nations of Judah, of Assyria, 
of Babylonia, of Egypt, of Tyre, of Moab, &c. Yet, in all these cases, 
instruments were employed. Solomon built the temple; but he did 
not hew and lay the stones with his own hands, nor carve the goodly 
architecture. Nothing can be more erroneous, then, in most cases, 
than to draw the conclusion, that because the Scripture asserts some 
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particular thing to have been done by God, therefore he did it imme- 
diately, and no instruments were employed by him. How much 
difficulty and contradiction, as well in theology as in interpretation, 
has such a mode of reasoning produced! In interpreting the principles 
of human laws, we say, Qui facit per alium, facit per se. Does not 
common sense approve of this, as applied to the language of the Scrip- 
tures? Nothing can be more evident, than that the sacred writers have 
expressed themselves in a manner which recognizes this principle. 

If then we are pressed with the Ziteral explanation of 6 di dyyé\wy 
Adyos, and any one insists, that this can mean no less than that angels 
uttered audible sounds, when the law was given; all this may be con- 
ceded, and still no contradiction be found in the representations of 
Scripture, when its usus loguendz is well understood. God did what the 
angels performed by his direction. 

Yet such a Literal interpretation of this passage is hardly to be insisted 
on. Stephen, in Acts vii. 53, and Paul in Gal. iii. 19, assert only that 
the law was duarayele di dyyéAwy ; which well expresses the general sense 
to be attached to an expression of this nature, viz. “‘ the angels were 
ministering spirits or assisted at the giving of the law.’’ Such was the 
Jewish tradition, in the apostolic age. Josephus says, ‘‘ Our best 
maxims and most excellent laws we have learned of God, 0i dyyédwv, 
Archeol. KV. 9. Philo, (Lib. de Decalogo,) states, that ‘‘ there were 
present, at the giving of the law, visible sounds, animated and splendid, 
flames of fire, rvetpara, ‘trumpets, and divine men running hither and 
thither, to publish the law. Yet in another place he states, that ‘‘ God 
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only spake the law to Moses ;” which, however, as we have seen above, 
is not inconsistent with the former representation. 

In addition to all this, there is a passage in Deut. xxxiii. 2, respecting 
the legisiation at Sinai, which seems to refer to the fact designed to be 
stated in our text. ‘‘ The Lord came from Sinai, and rose up from Seir 
unto them [the children of Israel;] he shined from mount Paran, he 
came with holy myriads, (wp M327). ” By the holy myriads here 
mentioned, must be meant the angels; so that the Old and New Testa- 
ment agree, in representing the angels as present when the law was given, 
and as being ministering spirits on the occasion. 

That the Jews, and a multitude of Christians after them, have carried 
speculation to a repulsive length, on the subject of angelic ministration 
at the giving of the law, does not disprove the fact itself; much less are 

. their extravagances to be imputed to the writer of our epistle. While 
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some have maintained, that the angels made circuits round the camp of 
the Hebrews; others, that they excited the thunders, and lightnings, 
and tempest; some, that they blew the trumpets; others, that they 
caused the quaking of the earth; some, that they delivered the tables of 
the law to Moses; others, that they uttered audibly the words of the law; 
and others still, that they were mere spectators of the awful scene; we 
may stand aloof from being thus wise above what is written, and content 
ourselves simply with what our author teaches us, and what the Scrip- 
tures confirm, viz. that angels did assist at the giving of the law, or were 
in some way employed by Jehovah, on the occasion of its being pro- 
mulgated. This is all the text can be well interpreted as meaning, and 
all that is requisite for the argument of the apostle. : 
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Tuus far the quotation from Ps. viii. But how, it is asked, can this 
apply to Christ in particular, when the author of this psalm evidently 
speaks of human nature, or man in general? Many of the later com- 
mentators reply to this question, by conceding that the apostle uses the 
words of the psalm only in an accommodated sense, in order to express 
his own views of the superiority of Christ’s human nature. But this 
answer does not meet all the demands of the case. It is evident, that 
the writer appeals to Scripture authority here, in support of the propo- 
sition which he had advanced, viz. that the human nature of Christ is 
superior to that of the angels. If, now, the passage contains nothing 
more than’an assertion of that dignity which is common to all men, how 
would this tend to convince those to whom he wrote, that the human 
nature of Christ is superior to that of the angels ? 

It is difficult, then, to avoid the supposition, that the eighth psalm 
was referred to the Messiah, by those whom the apostle addressed. Was 
it rightly referred to him as being prophetic of him, or not? Many 
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commentators answer in the negative. But is there not some reason 
here, to adhere to the more ancient method of interpretation? Let the 
reader, now, peruse 2 Sam. ch. vii. through, and then direct his atten- 
tion to ver. 17—2Y, in particular to ver. 18, 19. 26. 29. compared with 
the prophetic declarations of Nathan in ver. 12—1]6. Does not the 
frame of mind, in which David appears to have been on this occasion, 
correspond well with that described in Ps. viii. 5? Suppose now, that 
David, in surveying the works of creation, is, in the first place, deeply 
impressed with his own insignificance, in a comparative point of view; 
and then, in the next place, revolves in his mind the promises made to 
him, as recorded in 2 Sam. ch. vii. His mind is naturally led to dwell 
on the distinguished goodness of God, in exalting a creature so insigni- 
ficant as himself, to honour so great as the prophet had promised to him, 
Among his posterity was to be one, who should be the Son of God, and 
on whom universal empire should be conferred, 2 Sam. vil. 12—16, com- 
pared with ver. 8—11, In view of such honours, how natural would be 
the expressions in Ps. viii. 6—10. In the person of this illustrious 
descendant, whom Nathan had promised to him, he could see with a 
prophetic eye, that the human nature would be exalted to universal 
dominion. No created thing was to be excepted from this dominion. 
As to the particulars enumerated in Ps. viii. 8,9, they are plainly bor- 
rowed from Gen. i. 26, seq. and indicate nothing more than universality 
of dominion. They amount to saying, ‘‘ The dominion originally 
assigned to man over the creation around him, and abridged by his fall, 
is to be actually conferred on human nature; and this, too, ina still 
higher sense, inasmuch as all things are to be subjected to the Messiah.” 
In other words, not only is man to have such dominion as by his original 
creation he was designed to have, viz. over beasts, and fowls, and fishes, 
but nothing, in this case, is to be excepted. With such views as these, 
might not the royal psalmist well add, ‘‘ How excellent is thy name in 
all the earth !” 

Who, now, that admits the spirit of prophecy to have at all existed, 
can deny that David might have had such a view of his future Son ? 
Nay, considering the use which the apostle has made of the passage in 
question, is not this explanation of the psalm a probable one ? 

I am disposed, then, to believe that the course of thought, in David’s 
mind, was something like the following: ‘ Lord, how insignificant am I, 
compared with the glorious works which the heavens display! Yet thou 
hast magnified thy goodness toward me in a wonderful manner. Thou 
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hast not only formed me in thine image, and bestowed many blessings 
upon me, but promised me a Son, on whom distinguished glory and uni- 
versal empire shall be conferred. Can it be, that human nature will be 
thus exalted? Adored be thy name through all the earth!” 

What is there, now, in all this, which is any more improbable than 
any other prophetic declaration respecting a future Saviour, and Lord of 
the world ? 

But if any one refuses to admit these views, there is still a sense, in which 
all the saints are, through Christ, to be exalted above angels, and to have 
a participation in the dominion of the world. They are, as being united 
with the Messiah, as being his brethren (Heb. ii. 11,) to judge, i. e. rule 
(opw, kpivey| the world, 1 Cor. vi. 2; to rule over the angels, 1 Cor. 
Vi. 3: to have power over the nations, and rule them, Rev. il. 26, 27; 
to sit with the Redeemer on his throne, Rev. iii. 21; they are made kings 
and priests unto God, and reign over the earth, Rev. v. 10. All this | 
however, is plainly spoken in a qualified sense; and such privileges are 
bestowed upon them only by virtue of their union with Christ, to whom 
supreme dominion belongs. In like manner we say, ‘‘ The Romans 
held the empire of the world ;” attributing to the nation what properly 
belonged to their prince. 

Human nature, then, in the persons of the saints—in a special manner, 
of course, in the person of their Head or leader—is exalted to a state of 
precedence above the angels, to a state of universal dominion. Conse- 
quently, that Christ possessed a nature which was human, did not make 
him inferior to the angels, but (since this nature was to be thus exalted) 
superior to them. And thus the psalmist declared it should be. 

If the whole passage be understood as limited principally to Christ, or 
as extending to the saints also, the point which the apostle aims to prove 
is established. But it is only by understanding the passage according to 
the first method of interpreting it, that we can well apply, in its full 
force, the sequel of the apostle’s remarks. Indeed, what can be more 
evident, than that since the fall of our first parents, universal dominion, 
even over all the animal creation, has never been actually possessed by 
man? Christ only has it, in its full sense; and in him only have the 
words of Ps. viii. had a zAjpwore in all the extent of their meaning. 
When we once admit that prophetic anticipations of Christ were possible, 
and matters of fact, is there any thing which creates a serious difficulty, 
in supposing them to have been actually entertained by David in respec: 
to Christ, and to have been uttered in the psalm just mentioned ? 
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But how does the passage quoted relate to the Messiah? In 
Is. viii. 17, 18, the subject spoken of is the prophet himself, who 
declares that he will keep himself in the attitude of constant waiting, 
i.e. in expectation that the prophecies which he had just been uttering 
would be fulfilled; and he appeals to the children, to which had been 
given symbolical names, and which God had given to him as pledges 
that these prophecies would be fulfilled. It would seem, then, at first 
view, that our author had accommodated this passage, merely for the 
purpose of expressing his views of the subject before him. There can be 
but little doubt, however, that when our epistle was written, the Jews in 
general construed a part of the chapter of Isaiah in question, as having 
respect to the Messiah. Thus Paul, in Rom. ix. 32, 33, seems plainly 
to refer to Is. vill. 14, as the source of a part of his quotation; and this 
passage he treats as applicable to Christ. In a similar way, also, the 
passage under consideration, with the clause that follows, appears to be 
treated. Indeed, unless the persons to whom Paul wrote would readily 
refer the passage quoted to the Messiah, it is difficult to perceive how 
the quotation, in the shape in which it is here introduced, would present 
any argument to them in favour of the position, that men are the 
brethren of the Messiah. But still, the mode of reasoning, it must be 
owned, seems to be argumentum ad hominem, or argumentum ex con- 
cessis, rather than from the real nature of things, considered inde- 
pendently of the opinions of those to whom our author wrote. Critics, 
in modern times, have felt a difficulty in considering this species of 
argument as admissible by a sacred writer. The Christian fathers, 
however, had no difficulties of this sort; most of them freely 
admitted it. 

The majority of Protestant critics have considered the passage of 
Isaiah now in question, as actually spoken in the person of the Messiah. 
This they have done, in order to avoid the necessity of admitting an 
argumentum ex concessis ; which has been regarded by them, as incon- 
gruous with the character of an inspired writer. But in avoiding one 
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difficulty, they have fallen upon another equally great; for all the laws 
oft exegesis, which bid us to connect text with context, and to interpret 
a writer so as to make him speak connectedly and directly to his pur- 
pose, are put at defiance, when we interpret the words of Isa. viii. 17, 18, 
as originally having been spoken with direct and primary reference to 
the Messiah, or in his person. To admit such a violation, would be a 
more serious evil than to concede, with nearly all antiquity, that the 
apostles did sometimes employ the argumentum ex concessis, as in the 
case above stated. 

One may liken this caseto that of a missionary in Hindoostan, who, 
designing to shew the possibility and probability that God might mani- 
fest himself in the flesh, should appeal, in the course of his argument, 
for the sake of silencing objectors, to the Shasters, which inculcate the 
doctrine that Vishnu became incarnate. Would such an appeal be 
morally wrong? And if not, might not the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews make use of the views of those whom he addressed, respecting 
a particular passage of Scripture, (although those views might not have 
been exegetically well grounded), in order to confirm them in the belief 
of a truth that was well grounded, and which he knew to be certain, by 
revelation, or by other Scriptures which had a direct bearing upon it? 
However one might decide the case by reasoning a priorz, most men 
practically admit such methods of persuasion, and, in other things, are 
very ready to justify them. Whether we are willing, however, or un- 
willing to admit the fact presented before us, can surely never alter the 
fact itself. Thus much we may truly say, viz. that those modes of 
explanation, which, in order to get rid of a difficulty, set afloat all the 
fixed principles and fundamental laws of interpretation, cannot be 
admitted without the greatest possible danger to the Scriptures; yet, 
without the admission of such principles, the words of the passages in 
question do not appear susceptible of being construed as originally and 
primarily having had a direct reference to the Messiah. 

After all, this view of the subject applies merely to the simple inter- 
pretation of the original words of Isaiah, ch. viii.; but not to the typical 
design which may have been attached to the things or facts there related. 
We know that in the preceding chapter, the birth of a child, to be called 
Emmanuel, who was to spring from a virgin, is predicted, (ch. vil. 14;) 
which birth was to be a proof to Ahaz, that within some three years 
(compare ver. 14 with 15, 16) the land of Judah should be delivered 
from the confederated kings of Israel and Syria, who had invaded it. 
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Originally, and literally, this seems applicable only to the birth or a 
child within that period of three years; for how could the birth of Jesug, 
which happened seven hundred and forty-two years afterwards, be a sign 
(FN) to Ahaz, that wethin three years his kingdom was to be freed 
from his enemies? Such a child, it would seem, was born at that period ; 
for, in ch. viil. 8. 10, he is twice referred to as if then present, or at least 
then living. In ver. 10, our English version has translated the proper 
name ONIN, and thus obscured the form of the original Hebrew. 

Yet, in Matt. 1. 23, the passage in Isa. vii. 14, appears to be cited, as 
containing a prophecy relative to the Saviour’s being conceived in the 
womb of the virgin Mary. In what way, then, must we explain this? 
How was ita mAhpwoue of Isa. vii. 142 To these questions, two answers 
may be given. (1.) It may have been a wAjpworc, in the same sense as 
Christ’s being called out of Egypt (Matt. ii. 15,) was a rAjpwore of 
Hos. xi. 1; i. e. the event, which happened in later times, bore a strong 
resemblance to the one which happened in earlier times; the latter event, 
too, was of such a nature, that the words of Scripture, applied to 
characterize the early event, might be applied with a tAfjpwore, i. e. with 
more completeness, with more force, more propriety, more energy, to the 
latter event, than to the earlier one. Just so, the application of a 
passage in the Old Testament is made to the slaughter of the infants at 
Bethlehem, in Matt. ii. 17, 18; compare Jer. xxxi. 15. In the same 
manner, many other passages of the New Testament are to be construed, 
which refer in a similar way to the Old Testament. 

But if this answer be unsatisfactory, it may be added, (2.) That some 
of the extraordinary events themselves, related in Isa. vii. and viii., may 
have been designed by God, and probably were designed by him, to be 
typical or symbolical of a future spiritual salvation and Saviour. Why 
is this any more impossible or improbable, than that there were other 
types and symbols, under the ancient dispensation, of things which were 
to exist under the new one? The Immanuel then born, in an extra- 
ordinary way, and then by his birth and name a pledge of temporal 
deliverance to Judah from their enemies, might well be a symbol of Him 
who was to save his people from all their spiritual enemies, to bring in 
everlasting redemption ; whose name, also, was truly, in a much higher 
sense, DNIDY, Gop witH vs. If so, then the prophet, with his sym 
bolical children, (Isa. viii. 18,) giving assurance of temporal deliverance, 
may have acted a part that was symbolical of a future prophet, whe 
would proclaim spiritual deliverance. In all this, there certainly ij 
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nothing impossible. The laws of exegesis are not infringed by such a 
supposition. The words of the prophet have but one simple origina! 
meaning. They apply directly to the transactions with Ahaz. But the 
whole of these transactions may have been (may I not add, seem actually 
to have been?) designed to prefigure a greater prophet, and a greater 
deliverance. Unless we deny the possibility of prophetic symbol, we 
must admit the possibility of this. Its probability is deducible from the 
use which the New Testament writers make of these facts. They seem 
to consider them as having a relation to Christ. I grant the possibility 
of the exegesis which explains the whole as argumentum ad hominem. 
It might be justified by numerous appeals to the New Testament; and 
he who wholly denies this principle, only shows that he decides upon the 
subject by reasoning a priori; for the examination of facts cannot fail 
to convince any one who will patiently and thoroughly make it. But 
still it does seem to me more probable, taking the appeal in Matt. i. 23, 
to Isa. vii. 14, and the appeal in our text and context to Isa. viii. 17, 18, 
that the prophet and Immantel here act parts which may be regarded 
in the light of symbols. The extraordinary birth of the child Immanuel, 
at that time, is the symbol of the future birth of a spiritual Saviour ; and 
the prophet with his children announcing deliverance from the con- 
federated enemies of Israel, is a symbol of him who was to “ preach 
liberty to the captives,” and whose spiritual children were to be the 
pledge, that all his promises of good should be fulfilled. Is there any 
thing unnatural or strange in all this ? 

If now this be admitted, then the words of our text may not unaptly 
be applied to Christ. For as the type put his confidence in God, so 
did the antitype. As the type had children who were pledges for the 
deliverance of Judah, so has the antitype “‘ many sons and daughters,” 
the pledges of his powerful grace, and sureties that his promises in 
regard to future blessings will be accomplished. As the type confided 
in God, because he possessed a nature that was dependent and humau, 
so the antitype must have a like nature in order to use the same lan- 
guage; and as the type bore the relation of parent to children that 
were pledges of future blessings, and therefore possessed a like nature 
with them, so the antitype had a community of nature with those who 
were his spiritual children, and who were pledges that all his promises 
should be performed. Compare 2 Cor. i. 22; v. 5. 

Thus understood, the whole quotation may be regarded not only as 
justified, but as apposite. Still, if any refuse to consider it in this 
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light, because, as they aver, they are unable to see how the words of 
Isaiah can be considered in the light of prediction; this reason cannot 
be regarded as in itself sufficiently valid. The words employed in 
Isa. ch. vii. and viit., have, in themselves, I freely concede, no direct 
reference to the Messiah, but to things and events connected with 
the affairs of Ahaz and his people. Neither have the words a double 
sense; which can never be conceded, without destroying the very basis 
of all stable interpretation. Yet the events themselves, events con- 
nected with the temporal deliverance of God’s people then, may be 
symbols of a subsequent and spiritual deliverance and deliverer. 

But it any one refuses to admit even thus much, it will be difficult 
for him to show, that the writer of this epistle might not use argumen- 
tum ex concessis here, (i. e. appeal to those views of scripture, which 
they whom he addressed entertained,) in order to confirm in them a 
belief of what he certainly knew to be true; as well as the Saviour 
could appeal to the Jewish. belief, respecting the wandering of unclean 
spirits, in desert places, and many of them taking possession of a man 
at one and the same time, Matt. xii. 43, seq.; or as well as the 
Saviour could say to the Jews, ‘‘ If I by Beelzebub cast out demons, 
by whom do your sons cast them out?” Luke xi. 19. The difficulty 
is, in fact, no greater with the quotation under examination, than with 
many others in the New Testament. Understood in any of the ways 
that have been proposed, it forms no important objection against the 
sacred writings, or their divine authority ; although considered in the 
light of accommodation simply, it would interfere with some of the 
modern theories of inspiration. But, as has already been stated, the 
ancient churches, high as their views were on the subject of inspiration, 
had no hesitancy, in general, to admit the principle, that the New 
Testament writers have, not unfrequently, applied the Old Testament 
Scriptures merely by way of accommodation. While, then, for myself, 
I must believe there is something more than accommodation in the 
passage under consideration, yet I should not feel it to be a just cause 
for want of charity towards another, who should adopt a different mode 
of explanation, and regard the passages cited to be merely an argu- 
mentum ex concessis. 

It is a strong ground of confirmation, with respect to the symbolical 
exegesis which has been above proposed, that the prophecy in Isaiah,. 
(which begins with the eighth chapter and ends with chap. 1x. 7,) 
contains, at the close of it, most indubitable proofs, that the birth 
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of the Messiah, and the ‘‘ coming of his kingdom” was, on this occa- 
sion, distinctly before the mind of the prophet ; see Isa. ix. 1—7. 
The whole together, taken in connexion with what appears evidently to 
be the views of the New Testament writers, seems to leave but little 
doubt, that such as at all acknowledge the existence of prophecy and 
symbol, in respect to a Messiah who was to come, may recognize them 
both in the case before us. 
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But what was that which Christ feared? And how can it be said, 
that he was delivered from it? Questions which commentators, for 
the most part, have passed by, even without any serious attempt to 
answer them. 

If, now, we turn to Luke xii. 50, we shall see, that a view of sufferings, 
then future, produced in the mind of Jesus an oppressive anticipation, 
a sensation of distress and dread. As the scene of crucifixion ap- 
proached nearer, these sensations were evidently increased, until they 
became almost overwhelming; as we may see by consulting Matt. 
xxvi. 36—39. Luke xxii. 40—44. Mark xiv. 34—36. What the 
agonies of the cross, whieh Jesus endured, actually were, we can never 
fully know; but we may draw the conclusion that they were very dread- 
ful, if we read the account of the complaint which they forced from 
him, as it is recorded in Matt. xxvii. 6. Mark xv. 34. It is, indeed, 
unaccountable, that a character such as that of Jesus, pure, spotless, 
firm, unmoved by opposition, and contumely, and persecution, and un 
awed by threatenings and dangers, during the whole course of his public 
ministry, should exhibit such a despondency, such an oppressive, over- 
whelming sense of pain and distress: I mean, it is unaccountable by 
any of the ordinary principles which apply to virtuous sufferers, who 
possess fortitude of soul. That Jesus possessed this quality in a most 


distinguished manner, we know certainly, from the whole tenor of his 
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life, as portrayed by the evangelists. How, then, could he exhibit such 
an oppressive, overwhelming sense of dread, at the prospect of cruci- 
fixion? Thousands of men, nay, thousands of the more delicate sex, 
in prospect of like sufferings, or, apparently, greater ones, (such as the 
rack, the wheel, or flames occasion,) have been perfectly calm, collected, 
and even triumphant. The very thieves on the cross, at the same time 
with Jesus, exhibit no such signs of despondency and oppression. 
Thousands and millions of common men, without God and without hope 
in the world, have undergone sufferings greater than those of simple 
crucifixion, without even uttering a groan. Yet Jesus was not only 
supported by a consciousness of spotless innocence, but had before him 
the certain prospect of a speedy resurrection from the dead, of exalta- 
tion to the right hand of God, and of being a King and High Priest 
for ever, unto all his people. Still, he was in such an agony at the 
prospect of the cross, as to sweat as it were drops of blood, Luke xxii. 
44. And when actually enduring the suffering which he had antici- 
pated, his exclamation, Matt. xxvii. 46, shows that he had not over- 
estimated the dreadful hour. 

If Jesus died as a common virtuous sufferer, and merely as a martyr 
to the truth, without any vicarious suffering laid upon him, then is his 
death a most unaccountable event, in respect to the manner of his beha- 
viour while suffering it; and it must be admitted, that multitudes of 
humble, sinful, weak, and very imperfect disciples of Christianity, have 
surpassed their Master, in the fortitude, and collected firmness, and calm 
complacency, which are requisite to triumph over the pangs of a dying 
hour. But who can well believe this? Or who can regard Jesus as a 
simple sufferer in the ordinary way, upon the cross, and explain the 
mysteries of his dreadful horror, before, and during the hours of 
crucifixion ? 

Such, then, was the eid Bera, NWO, object of dread, to which our 
text adverts. But how was Jesus eicaxoveSelc, delivered Srom it? 
Pierce, in his commentary, says, that he was delivered by being raised 
from the dead, and advanced to glory. But this would make the object 
of fear ‘or dread to be, that he should remain in the state of the dead. 
This fear we can hardly suppose Jesus to have entertained, inasmuch as 
he had often foretold, to his disciples, not only his death, but his resur- 
rection, and exaltation to glory. Nor could it be the sufferings of the 
cross that he was delivered from, for he endured them to a dreadful 
degree. What then was it, in respect to which he was elaaxovodelc, heard 


= 


_ This was the only kind of deliverance he sought for, or, on the whole, 
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or delivered? The context necessarily limits the hearing, or deliverance 
to something in his petitions which appertained to suffering, which was 
an object of dread. What could it be, but the dread of sinking under, 
the agony of bein erted_by his Father? Matt. xxvii. 46. Great as 
his agony was, he never refused to bear it; nor did he shrink from 
tasting the bitter cup, Luke xxii. 42. Matt. xxvi. 39. And does not 
Luke xxii. 43, explain our eicaxovoSere ard ebAaBeiac? ‘* There appeared 













unto him an angel from heaven strengthening him, évoxiwy adroy.” 


desired ; Luke xxii. 42, wAjv py 7d Sédnpa pov Gra 70 ody yevéoSw. 
The dread in question was, like all his other sufferings, incident to his 
human nature; and fact shows, that he suffered under it to a high 
degree; but he did not shrink from it, and so he was heard, or delivered, 
in respect to the object of his petition in regard to it. 

In the explanation of a passage so difficult, confidence would be unbe- 
coming. I can only say, If this be not the right interpretation of it, I am 
ignorant of its true meaning, and will most thankfully receive from any 
one a more probable interpretation. 
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Burt does the whole paragraph pertain to real Christians, or to those 
who are such only by profession? To the former, beyond all reasonable 
doubt. For how could the apostle so solemnly warn those who were 
mere professors of Christianity, against defection and apostacy? Defec- 
tion from what? From a graceless condition, and from a state of 
hypocrisy. Such must be the answer, if mere professors, and not 
possessors, of Christianity be addressed. But mere professors, instead 
of being cautioned against defection from the state in which they 
are every where denounced in language of the severest reprobation. 
See Rev. iti. 15, 16, and the denunciations of the Saviour against the 


Pharisees. 
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Moreover, the language employed to describe the condition of the. 
person in question, shows that the writer is addressing those whom he 
takes to be real Christians. E. g. perdyove.... mvevparoe cyiov, Kady 
yevoapévove Oeod pia. Above all, raduy dvacacvilery cic perdvoray ; for 
how could he speak of being AGAIN renewed by repentance, if he did 
not address them as once having been renewed by it ? 

The nature of the crime, too, and the awful denunciation with which 
it is threatened, shows that something peculiar is attached to the case 
which the writer is describing. Sinners, who have been taught the 
doctrines of religion, and yet renounce their external respect for it, are 
manifestly not without the pale of God’s mercy; at least, they are not 
so considered in the Scriptures generally, and fact shows that they are 
not. It is a peculiar and aggravated case, then, which is here stated ; 
and what other case can it be, than that of apostacy from a state of 
saving knowledge of Christ and his gospel? Nor is such a case at all 
without a parallel in the Scriptures. Manifestly such an one is stated 
in Heb. x. 26—32, also in 2 Pet. ii. 20—22; in Ezek. xviii. 24. 
xxxill. 12, 13; iii. 20, and in many other passages of the Bible. It is 
implied in every warning, and in every commination addressed to the 
righteous; and surely the Bible is filled with both of these, from the 
beginning to the end. What is implied, when our Saviour, in his ser- 
mon on the mount, urges upon his disciples, i. e. the apostles as well as 
other disciples, (see Luke vi. 12—20,) the duty of cutting off a right 
hand, and of plucking out a right eye, that offends; and this, on penalty 
of being cast into hell? Matt. xxv. 29, 30. Is this penalty really 
threatened; or is it only a pretence of threatening, something spoken 
merely in terrorem? Can we hesitate, as to the answer which must be 
given to this question ? 

But if we admit the penalty to be really threatened, then the impli- 
cation is the same as in the passage before us, viz. that Christians are 
addressed as exposed to incur the penalty of the Divine law by sinning. 
In our text, they are surely addressed as exposed to fall into a state, in 
which there is no hope of a renewal by repentance. Whatever may be 
true, in the Divine purposes, as to the final salvation of all those who are 
once truly regenerated, (and this doctrine I feel constrained to admit,) 
yet nothing can be plainer, than that the sacred writers have every where 
addressed saints in the same manner as they would address those whom 
they considered as constantly exposed to fall away, and to perish for 
ever. It cannot be denied, that all the warnings and awful commina- 
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tions, (directed against cases of defection,) are addressed to Christians, 
in the New Testament, which could be addressed to them, supposing 
them to be liable, every hour, to sin beyond the hope of being renewed 
by repentance. Whatever theory may be adopted, in explanation of 
this subject, as a matter of fact, there can be no doubt that Christians 
are to be solemnly and earnestly warned against the danger of apostacy 
and consequent final perdition. What else is the object of the whole 
epistle to the Hebrews, except a warning against apostacy? In this all 
agree. But this involves all the difficulties that can be raised by 
metaphysical reasonings, in regard to the perseverance of the saints. 
For why should the apostle warn true Christians (and such he surely 
believed there were among the Hebrews, ch. vi. 9,) against defection 
and perdition? My answer would be, Because God treats Christians 
as free agents, as rational beings; because he guards them against 
defection, not by mere physical power, but by moral means adapted to 
their natures, as free and rational agents. Let every man speculate as 
he pleases on this subject, when he addresses Christians by way of 
warning, he will inevitably fall into the same modes of address. And 
plainly he ought so to do; for thus have all the sacred writers done, and 
thus did the Saviour himself. 
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Tue description of Melchisedek, in ver. 3, has been interpreted in a 
variety of Ways, so as to give rise to many diverse opinions respecting the 
person introduced here by this name. I shall very briefly exhibit some 
of them, without delaying to examine them. 

(1.) The Hieracite, (so called from Hierax, Epiphan. Heres, LXVII.,) 
held Melchisedek to be the Holy Spirit. Jerome undertakes to confute 
them, Epist. ad Evagrium. 

(2.) The Melchisedeciani, (the author of which sect was Theodotus, 
or Thomas,) held Melchisedek to be one of the duvdpec of God, ema- 
nated from him, superior to Christ, and after the model of which Christ 
was formed. . 
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(3.) It is an ancient opinion, (as Epiph. Heres. LXVII. testifies,) that 
Melchisedek was the Son of God, i. e. the Logos; the same who appeared 
to Abraham, and to the patriarchs, &c. This opinion was held by 
Ambrose; and it has been defended, in recent times, by Molineus, 
Cuneus, Gaillard, Outrein, Hottinger, Stark, Petersen, and others. 

(4.) Origen, and after him Didymus, held Melchisedek to be an angel. 

(5.) Others have held that Melchisedek was a man formed before the 
creation, out of spiritual and not of earthly matter. 

(6.) Melchisedek was Enoch, sent again to live on earth, after the 
flood. So Hen. Hulsius. 

(7.) Melchisedek was Shem, the son of Noah. So Targum Jon. and 
Jerus.; so also Lyranus, Tostatus, Eugubinus, Cajetan, Genebrard, 
Torniello, Villalpandus, of the Catholic Church; and among Protestants, 
Peucer, Pelargus, Brughton, Melancthon, Rungius, and others, 

(8.) Melchisedek was Job. So G. Kohlreis. 

(9.) It is unknown who he was. So Lyser, Gesner, Baldwin, Crenius, 
Buddeus, and others. 

(10.) Melchisedek was a righteous and peaceful king, a worshipper 
and priest of the most high God, in the land of Canaan; a friend of 
Abraham, and of a rank elevated above him. 

This last opinion lies upon the face of the sacred record, in Gen. xiv., 
and in Heb. vii.; and it is the only one which can be defended on any 
tolerable grounds of interpretation. What can be more improbable, than 
all the opinions above mentioned, with the exception of this!’ The most 
popular opinion among them all, viz. that Melchisedek was Christ, would 
of course force us to adopt this interpretation, viz. that ‘‘ Christ is like 
unto himself ;”’ or, that a comparison is formally instituted by our author, 
between Christ and himself ;— cujus mentio est refutatio.” 
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for us, whose modes of thinking and reasoning, in regard to genealogies, 
descent, and rank, are so very different from those of the Oriental nations. 
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Since Abraham was deemed, by his posterity, to be the patriarch and 
head of all his descendants, in such a sense as to hold a pre-eminence in 
rank above them, a proof that he acknowledged his inferiority to Melchi- 
sedek, by paying tithes to him, was a proof that his descendants must of 
course be inferior to Melchisedek. The statement in ver. 9 and 10, is 
built upon the Oriental modes of estimating descent and rank. Since 
Levi, who was of the posterity of Abraham, might be reckoned as then 
virtually in the patriarch; and since he descended from him, and there- 
fore could not be regarded as of a rank above him, it would follow, 
according to the Jewish mode of reasoning, that the priesthood of Mel- 
chisedek was of a rank superior to that of Levi. 

If it be said, “ We do not need such considerations as these, to esta- 
blish the superior priesthood of Christ; neither do we, in this manner, 
count upon genealogy, and descent, and rank:” I freely assent. But 
then I am not able to see, why this should at all detract from the pro- 
priety or the weight of the epistle to the Hebrews, viz. that the writer 
has fully met the exigencies of the case, which called forth the epistle 
itself; and met them in just such a way as was adapted to the condition 
of his readers, and the modes of reasoning to which they were accus- 
tomed. If they attached high importance and dignity to the Levitical 
priesthood, because the Levites descended from Abraham, (as they surely 
did,) and this opinion served to fill their minds with difficulty in regard 
to admitting that the priesthood of Christ could supersede that of 
Aaron ; then was it directly to the writer’s purpose to remove this pre- 
judice, and to show them, that, according to their own grounds of argu- 
ment and computation, Melchisedek must be superior to the Levitical 
priests, and to Abraham himself. If now, in doing this, (which all must 
admit was necessary and proper to be done,) the writer has met their 
prejudices with arguments specially adapted to this purpose, and the 
force of which they must acknowledge, if true to their own principles ; 
and, at the same time, he has averred nothing which is adapted to incul- 
cate error, or to mislead others who were educated in a different manner 
from the Hebrews ; then has he done what every wise and prudent man 
ought to do, under circumstances like his. And if several of his argu- 
ments are not now needed by us, and cannot well be employed by us, 
at the present time, with any particular efficacy, this makes nothing 
against his discretion, or against the validity of his reasoning. We all 
enjoy the light which has been shed around us by the whole of the New 
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Testament. Of this the Hebrews had little or nothing. We are edu- 
cated with views and feelings entirely different, in many respects, from 
those in which they were brought up. We do not, therefore, need to 
be addressed and reasoned with, in al/ respects, just as they did. Many 
of their prejudices we have not; many of their doubts with respect to 
the superiority of Christianity over the Mosaic religion, we never enter- 
tained. Many things, then, which were said with great force and pro- 
priety to them, by our author, cannot be addressed to us with the same 
pertinency, nor felt with the same power. 

Let the reasoning in the epistle to the Hebrews be judged of equi- 
tably, by taking into view such considerations as these, and all difficul- 
ties of any serious import, will, as I am inclined to believe, be removed 
from the mind of a serious, candid, and intelligent reader. Such con- 
siderations, too, might have saved the many inwendos, (with which we 
meet, in not a few of the recent commentaries on our epistle,) that the 
writer has built nearly all his arguments upon allegory and accommoda- 
tion ; an accommodation which allows the whole force of all the erro- 
neous methods of Jewish reasoning, and conforms to it, merely in order 
to prevent the apostacy of professed Christians. I cannot acquiesce in 
the latitude of this opinion; nor can I well admit, that a sacred wri- 
ter would make use of an argument, which in its nature he knows to be 
wholly erroneous and destitute of force, for the sake of persuading men 
to embrace Christianity, or to continue in the profession of it. Would 
not this be “ doing evil, that good might come?” But I feel no objec- 
tion to admitting, that argumentum ad hominem may be employed, for 
the sake of confuting errorists, and exposing their inconsistency. The 
Saviour himself plainly resorts to this, in some cases ; see Matt. xii. 27. 
Luke xi. 19. So in our epistle, it cannot be deemed irrelevant or impro 
per, if the writer shows the Jews, that, from their own modes of counting 
descent, and reckoning precedence in regard to rank, Melchisedek, (and 
consequently Jesus,) was as a priest of an order superior to the Levites. 
For substance, this is done, in the chapter under examination. Yet 
there is nothing conceded here, which can in any way endanger the prin- 
ciples of truth. At the same time, after the explanations that have 
been made, it is hazarding nothing to say, that we now have more con- 
vincing arguments than those here used, to establish the superiority o 
Christ’s priesthood. But let it be remembered, we owe them to the 
New Testament, which we have in our hands, and which the Hebrews 
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had not. Many things, therefore, needed by them in their condition, 
and with the greatest propriety urged upon them, are less applicable 
and less important to us, merely because our circumstances differ so 
much from theirs. 

If the reader wants confirmation, in regard to the statement above 
made, of the Jewish views respecting the precedency of Abraham, let 


him peruse Matt. iii. 9. John viii. 52—58. Luke xvi, 22—25. e 
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Ir has been asked, in what was this rioc exhibited to Moses? Was 
it by ocular vision; or by suggestion to the mind; or by words com- 
municated to Moses, descriptive of the form in which the tabernacle 
should be constructed? The answer to all such questions is very easy ; 
viz. that the subject is beyond the boundaries of human knowledge, so 
that we can know nothing more respecting it, than what Moses himself 
has told us. But this is merely an assertion of the fact, that the rioc 
was exhibited to him. He says nothing at all of the manner in which it 
was exhibited. Consequently, the fact is all that we can know: and 
surely it is all that we need to know; for of what importance to us can 
the manner be, in which this revelation was made? The passage in 
Acts vii. 44, which speaks of the rérov that Moses éwpdxer, determines 
nothing, as it is not said whether he saw in a bodily or mental manner ; 
and the word éwpdxer is plainly applicable to either. In 1 Chron. 
xxvii. 19, David, after having drawn a plan for the temple, says, AJJ, 
which is in the writing from the hand of the Lord, i.e. made by 
Divine assistance ; DUTT, he taught me, even all the work, IAAT, 
rumov, 1.e. of the plan. Yet there was no ocular disclosure. Conse- 
quently, the words used in our text will not determine the manner of the 
communication to Moses; and therefore we are not to consider it as 
capable of being definitely determined. . 

It follows, of course, that the exhibition of a visible temple in heaven, 
to the view of Moses, of a temple having form and locality, cannot be 
assumed ; unless we build upon that which has no foundation to support 
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it. The most that we can know of this subject is, that on Mount Sinai, 
the Lord revealed to Moses the rézoy of the tabernacle which he was to 
build; and that this is merely a émédevypa and oxi of the heavenly one. 
Is it a ixddevypa, then, in a material sense, or in a spiritual, moral 
one? In the latter, without any reasonable doubt; for so the whole 
nature of the argument leads us to conclude. The apostle is not 
comparing one material tabernacle on earth, with ‘another more 
magnificent one, of the same kind, in heaven; but a material earthly 
one, with one which the Lord made, which is ob yewporoinroc, and ov 
ravrne rite kricewc, ch. ix. 11, i.e. which is spiritual and heavenly in its 
nature. The whole representation, then, comes to this: ‘‘ In heaven 
are truly and really all those things which the Jewish tabernacle and 
temple, with all their rites and offerings, only adumbrated. What is 
there, is reality in the highest and noblest sense; what is here, is 
comparatively only shadow and effigy. Christ does really there, what 
the high-priest has been accustomed to do figuratively and symbolically 
here. The temple here faintly represents (is irdderypa and oxida of), real 
spiritual existences and occurrences there.” 

The very nature of the heavenly world, and of the apostle’s argument, 
is sufficient to show, that this is all that can be rationally deduced from 
the language which he employs. It would be just as rational to main- 
tain, that God has a local habitation, and a corporeal form visible to the 
eye, because the Scriptures speak of his fixed dwelling place in heaven 
( my) , and of his hands, and eyes, and face, and heart, as it would 
be to suppose that the temple above, in which Christ ministers, possesses 
form, and is composed of material substance, like that which was built 
by the Jews. This was merely ox; that is ad4Sea, irdoracte, i. e. of 
heavenly, spiritual, divine tréaraoic, not earthly, visible, local matter. 

How to build the earthly tabernacle, Moses was instructed on the 
Mount. But whether a form of the same was presented to his vision, 
bodily or mental; or whether he was taught by words, what the rizoc 
should be, does not, (as we have seen), appear from Scripture; nor is it 
important for us to know. Enough to know, that the earthly tabernacle 
is related to the heavenly one, only as shadow to substance ; and conse- 
quently, that our great High Priest above, is exalted to a rank unspeak- 
ably higher than that of the Jewish high priest. 

All which Moses and the people of Israel saw upon Mount Sinai, the 
darkness, and smoke, the fire, the cloud, and the lightnings ; the voice 
of the trumpet which they heard, and the quaking of the earth which 
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they felt, (Exod. xix. 17—20; ch. xx. 18—21; xxiv. 1,2.9,10.15—18; 
Heb. xii. 18—21); were manifestly symbols merely of the Divine 
presence, adapted to inspire the people with reverence and awe. In the 
same manner, the FJ, or rimoc of the tabernacle to be built, was a 
symbol of what is heavenly or divine. It may just as well be argued 
from the clouds, and darkness, and fire, and lightning, and thunder, and 
earthquake of Sinai, that all these belong materially and formally to 
the heavenly world, as that the réog exhibited to Moses was an actually 
viseble, material part of heaven. 

If, now, the tabernacle built by Moses, the greatest of all the Jewish 
prophets, Heb. iii. 2, was nothing more than an dyriruroc of that in 
heaven, ch, ix. 23, 24; a mere oxva of it, ch. vill. 5; then the temple 
built by Solomon, which was only an imitation of this, 1 Kings, viii. 1O—19; 
1 Chron. xxviii. 19; and that in after times, built by Zerubbabel, Ezrav. 1, 
seq. and which was less magnificent, ch. ui. 12, 13; must also be merely 
ayriruro. and oxcat of that temple, of which Jesus is the priest. Conse- 
quently, the greater dignity of his priestly office may be obviously 
inferred, from this comparison. 


EXCURSUS XVI. 


HEB. Ix. 4.—Xpvaoiy txovoa Supuarhproy. 


THERE is great difficulty and much perplexity, among commentators, 
in regard to the Supuaripoy here mentioned. Moses makes no mention 
of such a sacred utensil, as appertaining to the most holy place; neither 
does the description of Solomon’s temple, (modelled after the taber- 
nacle,) contain any information respecting it. Ovprarjpeov, in its 
general sense, indicates any thing which contains Supiapa, or incense ; 
so that it may be applied either to an altar of incense, or to any pot 
or vessel, adapted for offering incense by burning it. Josephus applies 
Supuarhpoy to the altar of incense, Antiq. Il]. 6. 8; and so some 
have applied the word, in the phrase under consideration. But it isa 
strong, if not conclusive objection to this, that the altar of incense was 
before the veil of the most holy place, and not within it, Exod. xxx. 
1—6; ch. xl. 5. 26. Moreover, this altar is called, in Hebrew, 
MOP MAND, Exod. xxxvii. 25. 2 Chron, xxvi. 19.16; NWP? TaN, 
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Exod. xl. 5; or, np. Opt Mad, ch. xxx. 1. In Greek, it is named 
Suovaorhpwy, and Svovaarihpoy Sunadattons On this altar, moreover, 
daily offerings of incense were to be made, both morning and evening, 
ch. xxx. 1—8. The horns of it, once in each year, were to be ses 
with blood, viz. on the great day of atonement ver. 10. But*I am 
unable to find any place which declares that this altar was carried 
within the veil, on the day just named, by the priest who offered incense 
before the Lord. On the contrary, the incense offered on that day 
was strewed on a vessel of burning coals, or a censer, i. e. pan, or fire- 
pan, which the priest held in his hand, and carried with him into the 
most holy place, Lev. xvi. 12—14. The name of the vessel was MAM, 
ver. 12. Exod. xxvii. 3; ch. xxxviii. 3. 1 Kings, vil. 50. 2 Chron, ‘iv. 
22. Inch. xxvi. 19, this vessel is named OP", and again in Ezek. 
vii. 11; in both which places the Septuagint have Supvarhpwov. Now, 
nothibie can be plainer, than that the AMD and TYVOP'A were dif- 
rent from the altar of incense, nop may, Upon this, on the 
morning and evening of every day, offerings of incense were made: 
and this altar stood before the veil, Exod. xxx. 6—8. On the day of 
_ atonement, also, the horns of it were to be sprinkled with blood, 
’ ver. 10; ch. xl. 5,26. But the incense before the Lord, which was 
to be offered in the inner sanctuary, was offered upon a alaiog pan of 
burning coals, Lev. xvi. 12. Uzziah was about to burn incense in this 
manner, when the priests withstood him, 2 Chron. xxvi. 16—19. Com- 
pare also the case of Nadab and Abihu, Lev. x. 1. 

That the incense altar was stationary, is plain from the dimensions 
assigned to it in Exod. xxx. |, 2; viz. a cubit (i. e. 1 foot) long, 
and broad; and two cubits in height. The removal of this by the 
high priest, into the most holy place, is out of the question, when we 
consider that it was made of solid materials, probably metal of some 
kind. But the censers (fire-pans) were hand utensils, constructed for 
the very purpose of taking coals from the altar of burnt-offering, 
(where the fire was never suffered to become extinguished,) for the 
various uses of the temple, Lev. xvi. 12. The whole difficulty then, in 
our verse, amounts to this, viz, whether the ypucovv Supiarhpiov, here 
mentioned, was laid up or deposited in the most holy place. That 
there were several Sujuarhpia, or AMO, is certain, from Exod. xxvii. 3; 
ch. xxxvili. 3. That the MJD, or Sumarhowy, which was employed 
by the high priest, was xpuaovr, i.e. gilded, or (if you will) golden, is 
highly probable; indeed, one would suppose quite certain, seeing that 
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the altar o: icense, (which was designed only for the every-day’s 
offering of incense,) was to be overlaid with pure gold, Exod. xxx. 3. 
Much more may we well suppose, that the censer, (carried by the high 
priest into the &ya dyiwy, on the most solemn of all days, viz. the 
day of atonement for the whole nation, was covered with gold, i. e. was 
xpvoody, as the apostle calls it. Moses, indeed, has not given us any 
particular description of such a censer ; nor is it mentioned particularly 
in the description of Solomon’s temple; nor is it any where said in the 
Old Testament, that such a censer was laid up in the most holy place. 
But, as nothing can be more probable than that the censer was ypuaoir 3 
so nothing can be more probable than that it was deposited in the 
inner sanctuary. That a censer used for the most sacred of all the 
temple rites, on a day the most solemn of all the Jewish festival days, 
should be used for the common and every-day occasions of temple 
service, is highly improbable; especially when we consider, that every 
thing pertaining to the service of the znner sanctuary was regarded in 
a light that corresponded with the designation of that place, viz. ayia 
dylwy, or DIP WIP, 

Besides, the writer of our epistle, so intimately acquainted with every 
thing that pertained to the temple, to its rites, and, indeed, to the whole 
Jewish economy, cannot be reasonably supposed to have mistaken the 
fact, relative to the materials of which the censer used on the great 
day of expiation was made, or to the place where it was deposited. 
How easily would those whom he addressed have detected his error, 
and been led, of course, to think lightly of his accuracy, when matters 
so obvious escaped his notice! In short, all the objection against the 
account of our author is, that the Old Testament is silent in regard to 
the two particulars about the censer which he mentions, viz. that it was 
xpuvoovv, and that it was deposited in the aya dyiwy. But surely 
silence, in such a case, is no contradiction; and the nature of the 
whole case is such, there can be no rational doubt that our author has 
made a correct statement. The want of correctness here, would have 
argued an ignorance on his part, which would have destroyed all his 
credit with those whom he addressed. 

If any apology be needed for dwelling so long on this subject, any 
one may find it by consulting the commentators, and learning the 
difficulties which have been made about it, and the charges of inac- 
euracy, or failure of memory, which have been made against the writer 
of our epistle, on account of the clause ypvootr Exovca Supraripror. 
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EXCURSUS XVII. 


HEB. Ix. 4.—’Ey fj ordpvocg xpvoi} Exovea 70 pavrva, kal H paBcog Aapwy 
4 Bracrhoaca, cal at wrdkec Titc Ovadhene 


But there is another difficulty, in regard to the phrase under consider- 
ation. It is said, 1 Kings viii. 9, and 2 Chron. v. 10, that ‘‘ there was 
nothing in the ark, save the two tables which Moses put therein at 
Horeb.” This, no doubt, is true; but our author is speaking, in Heh. 
ix. 4, of the tabernacle as constructed and furnished by Moses, and not 
of the temple built some five hundred years afterwards; still less, of the 
second temple, which, after the burning of the first by Nebuchadnezzar, 
must have lacked even the tables of the testimony or law. These were 
probably destroyed at the time when the first temple was consumed ; 
since we have no authentic intelligence respecting them afterwards. It 
is probable, too, that the first temple lacked both the pot of manna, and 
the rod of Aaron ; at least, we have no account of their being deposited 
init. The probability is, that the ark, during its many removals by the 
Israelites after it was constructed, and in particular during its captivity 
by the Philistines, 1 Sam, iv. 11; v. 1; vi. 1. 21, was deprived of these 
sacred deposits; for we hear no more concerning them. Be this as it 
may, our author is fully justified, when, in describing the tabernacle, he 
attributes to it what the Pentateuch does; and that the pot of manna 
and Aaron’s rod were laid up in the most holy place, and in the ark of 
the covenc'nt, may be seen in Exod. xvi. 32—34. Num. xvii. 10; (xvii. 25.) 
In both these passages, the Hebrew runs thus: Laid up NWN 1959 
before the testimony, i.e. either before the ark containing the testinony ; 
or (which is altogether more probable,) before the testimony itself, i. e. 
the two tables which were in the ark. Consequently, they were laid up 
with the testimony, i. e. the two tables; and the account given by our 
author is strictly correct. 

It will be recollected, too, that it is the tabernacle made by Moses 
that he is describing throughout. As this was patterned after that which 
Moses ‘‘ had seen upon the mount,” and was built by workmen who had 
particular Divine assistance, Exod. xxxvi. 1, it was, of course, regarded 
by the Jews as the most perfect structure of all that had been erected for 
the worship of God. Perfect as it was, however, the apostle labours to 
show, that it was a mere shadow or image of the heavenly ir sey. in 
which Jesus ministers. 
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EXCURSUS XVIII. 


HEB. Ix. 14. —°O¢ da rvebparog aiwviov éavrdv mpoohveyxey apopoy 
TO Osg. 

Ata rvevparoc aiwviov isa difficult phrase, about the meaning of which 
a great variety of opinions have been formed. Some understand it of 
the Holy Spirit; and some manuscripts and versions read dyiov instead 
of aiwviov. But in what respect the Holy Spirit rendered the offering of 
Christ perfect, (dwpor,) it would be difficult to show from other parts 
of the Scriptures ; which contain, so far as I have been able to discover, 
no assertions of a doctrine analogous to this. Others, as Ernesti, Capell, 
Outrein, Wolf, Cramer, Carpzoff, &c. understand it of the Divine nature 
of Christ. But although the offering of Christ might be rendered of the 
highest value, on account of the dignity of his person, in consequence 
of the higher nature which dwelt in him; yet the sacred writers represent 
him as having made atonement in his human nature, not in his Divine, 
Heb. ii. 14. 17, 18. Col. i. 21, 22. Phil. ii, 6—8. Heb. x. 5.10. 1 Pet. 
ii. 24, But, independently of this consideration, instances are wanting 
satisfactorily to prove, that wvetpa yoy, or aiwyoy, when applied to 
Christ, designates simply his Divine nature as such. 

Others consider rvetipua aiwyoy as designating the idea of a victim, the 
sacrifice of which had perpetual efficacy to procure the pardon of sin; 
which is the ground of the epithet, aiwvwyv. Thus Noesselt, in his essay 
on this passage, contained in his Opuscula. But in this case, no usus 
loquendi can be alleged, to justify such an interpretation. 

Others, as Heinrichs, Schleusner, Rosenmiiller, Koppe, Jaspis, &c. 
consider rvetua alévoy as endless or immortal life, comparing it with 
ch. vii. 16. They place this in antithesis to the perishable nature of the 
beasts that were slain in sacrifice, and which are mentioned in the pre- 
ceding verse. The antithesis would then be thus: “If mere perishable 
brutes, slain in sacrifice, effected external sanctification; how much 
more shall the offering of Christ, endowed with eternal life, or, with an 
immortal spirit, purify the conscience,” &c. To this view of the subject 
I was myself inclined, before I made special investigation of the word 
zvevpa, as applied to Christ. In doing this, I found, beside the present 
instance, two other cases, in which it is pretty evidently applied to desig- 
nate his glorified state, in the world of spirits, in distinction from his 
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state of incarnation and humiliation. Thus, Rom. i. 3, 4, xara wvevpa 
cywourne designates a state of distinction from cara capa, the human 
nature of Christ, that was descended from David; é orépparog Aafio, 
KaTra otpka ...... viod Ocov év duvape, xara mvevpa. Kara mredpa 
cyewovrne here designates the condition, in which Christ was the exalted 
and powerful Son of God, viov Ocod év duvdpet, compare Phil. ii. 8, 9. 
Heb. ii. 9, 10; i.e. it is descriptive of that spiritual majesty, aywobvn, 
TW, ry, or exaltation, which belongs to the Saviour in the heavenly 
world. So 1 Pet. ili. 18, SavarwSele [Xprorde] per capxl, Cworoiete dé 
mvevpart, 1. e. tn his incarnate nature, subjected to sufferings and death ; 
in his spiritual [heavenly] nature or condition, enjoying happiness and 
glory. So in 1 Cor. xv. 45, the last Adam, i. e. Christ, is called rvetpa 
Zworouvy, in distinction from the vy Zéoa attributed to the first Adam. 
This could not be because Christ had an immortal soul, and Adam had 
only a living animal soul; for Adam too was immortal. It would seem, 
here, that wvetjpa and ivy) both designate a spiritual or immortal 
nature; but zvevpa here designates such a nature of a higher order; 
and the antithesis is more fully made by Zworowty and Zécar, life-giving 
and living. 

With these texts I am now inclined to believe the one in our verse 
is to be classed ; and that the sense is to be given to it, which I have 
just expressed, viz. in his eternal state or condition, i. e. his heavenly 
one, Christ presented his offering, &c. As to did, there is no difficulty 
in making such a translation of it. It is frequently used with the 
genitive in order to denote the quality, condition, circumstances, or 
means, that have relation to any thing or person; e. g. 2 Cor. iii. 11, 
du ddéno, 1. q. év Odfy in the other clause of the verse, and in ver. 8, 9, 
and equivalent plainly to évdofoc. So Rom. ii. 27, dua ypapparoe, with 
the Scripture, i.e. having the Scripture, dua wepiropac, with circum- 
cision, i. e. circumcised ; Rom. iv. 11, du’ axpoBvoriac, uncircumeised ; 
Phil. i. 20, etre Oud Lwije eire dua Savarov, whether living or dying. 
Compare also du in Rom. xiv. 20; ch. viii. 25. Heb. xii. 1. See 
Wahl on dua, No. 3, a. b. Matthia, §& 580. e. 

In confirmation of this exegesis, it may be added, that in ver. 11, 12, 
the blood of Christ is expressly affirmed to be offered by him in the 
heavenly sanctuary. If ver. 14 contains substantially a recognition ot 
the same or the like sentiment, (which it seems to do,) then dia rvev- 
pHaroc alwyiov may well refer to the e/crnal spiritual nature or condition 
of the Saviour in glory, who presented himself, in the heavenly temple, 
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with such a nature, as a spotless offering to God, and procured that 
pardon and purification which the sinner needs. With this interpreta- 
tion Storr substantially accords, who renders dua rvedparog aiwvtov by 
‘© in dem Zustande der ewigen Herrlichkeit,” or ‘kraft seines herr- 
lichen Zustandes,” in the state of eternal glory, or by virtue of his 
glorious state. That Christ was himself both the offering and the priest 
who presented it, is plain from Heb. ix. 11—14, and Eph. v. 2. 
Heb. x. 10. 

Respecting a phrase so difficult as the above, much confidence would 
not be becoming. I have laid before the reader different interpretations ; 
and if he is dissatisfied with that which I have preferred, he can choose 
another that will give him more satisfaction. 





EXCURSUS XIX. 


HEB. 1x. 28.—Otrw kai 6 Xpiorde mak mpocevexSelc, cic TO moddOy 


aveveyKety apapriac. 


‘I'HE importance of the phrase, and the many constructions put upon it 
that are inconsistent with the usus loquendi of the sacred writers, render 
it desirable accurately to determine its meaning. To bear sin, then, is 
to suffer the punishment due to it, i. e. to take upon one’s self the con- 
sequences of sin, or to subject one’s self to its consequences. The phrase 
is sometimes used for exposure to the consequences of sin; e. g. Ley. 
v. 17.1, compare ver. 3—5; ch. vii. 18. To bear iniquity, (TY, NW) 
means also, to be cut off from the congregation of God’s people, Lev. 
xx. 17, Numb. ix. 13; it means, to die or perish, Numb. xviii. 22. 32. 
Exod. xxvili. 43. Lev. xxiv. 15, 16. So it is sometimes employed as a 
general expression, to designate any kind of sufferings borne or inflicted 
in consequence of sin; as in Numb. xiv. 33, 34, where, in the thirty- 
third verse, Ye shall bear your whoredoms, means, Ye shall bear the 
consequences of them ; just as in ver. 34, Ye shall bear your iniquities, 
means, Ye shall bear or endure the consequences of them. Thus is 
the phrase employed where the subject in question is one’s own sins. 
But, 

2. To bear the sins of others, is to bear or endure the suffering or 
penalty due to them. So in Heb. ix. 26, dyapriag means the conse- 
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quences of sin, or penalty due to it. In Lam, v. 7, Jeremiah represents 
the afflicted people of Israel as saying, ‘‘ Our fathers have sinned, and 
are no more, and we have borne their iniquities,” 9920 oF Pay. So 
in Ezek. xviii. 19, 20, to bear the iniquity of another, means, to die or 
perish on his account, ver. 20, compare ver. 17. Isa. liii. 4, he bore our 
distresses, nw) won, he carried [or bore] our sorrows, IYAND'D 220 
is explained in ver. 5, by he was wounded for our transgressions, 
INPWHIN 2nd, he was smitten on account of our transgressions, 
sw ROTO. So nwa means, to. suffer, Prov. xix. 19. Micah 
vii. 9; as does the corresponding Greek word BaordZw, in Gal. v. 10, 
and ¢épw, in Heb. xiii. 13. "Avagéopw has the same sense as ¢épw and 
Saordgw, when used in such a connexion, and corresponds to the Hebrew 
Nw) and 52D, So Peter says of Jesus, avjveyxe—rac dpapriac par, 
in his own body, on the cross, 1 Pet. ii. 24; to explain which he adds, 
by whose stripes ye are healed; i. e. Jesus suffered the penalty due to 
our sins, in his own body, on the cross; and, by his sufferings, our 
obligation to the penalty ceases. The passage is quoted from Isa. li. 
- 4, 5, which has the same meaning as ch. liii. 11, 12; and here we have, 
He bore their sins, 72D) ony, he bore [or carried] the sins of many, 
NW] DAT NOT. A comparison of all these instances, (more might be 
adduced ,) will serve to show how plain and uniform the scripture idiom 
is, in respect to the sense attached to the phrase bearing the sin either 
of one’s self or of others. It always means, either “‘ actual suffering of 
the consequences due to sin,”’ or, ‘‘ exposure to suffer them, obligation 
to suffer them.” . 
That &puapriac, Heb. ix. 28, may mean, and does mean, the conse- 
quences of sin, or penalty of it, is plain, (1.) From the impossibility, 
that the passage here can have any other sense. The moral turpitude 
of our sins, Jesus did not take upon himself; nor remove it, (as it is in 
itself considered ;) but the consequences of them he prevented, by his 
own sufferings. (2.) The corresponding Hebrew words, NNN, Ty, and 
ywa, all mean, punishment or penalty of sin, as well as sin, or iniquity 
‘tele 
The sentiment of the clause, then, clearly is, that Jesus, by his death, 
(which could take place but once,) endured the penalty that our sins 
deserved, or bore the sorrows due to us. But this general expression is 
not to be understood, as if the writer meant to say, with philosophical 
precision, that the sufferings of Jesus were in all respects, and coasidered 
in every point of view, an exact and specific quid pro quo, as it regards 
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the penalty threatened against sin. A guilty conscience, the Saviour had 
not; eternal punishment, he did not suffer; despair of deliverance, he 
did not entertain. It is altogether unnecessary to suppose that the 
writer meant to be understood here with metaphysical exactness. But, 
that vicarious suffering is here designated, seems to be an unavoidable 
conclusion, as well from the usus loqguendi of the Scriptures, as from the 
nature of the argument through the whole of ch. ix. and x. 


EXCURSUS XX. 


Hex. x. 5.—Zépa dé warnpriow por. Ps. xl. 7. % rae?) DR, i. @ 
mine ears hast thou opened. ae 


Bur how could the LXX. render the Hebrew expression here, by 
oGpa Kcarnpriow jor? And how could the apostle follow them in this 
rendering; and even build an argument on such a translation, in order 
to establish the proposition, that the blood of goats and bullocks could 
not avail to take away sin? Questions, which have exceedingly per- 
plexed commentators, and over which most of them have chosen to. pass. 
in silence. It is, indeed, much better to be silent, than to speak that 
_which is erroneous, or will mislead the unwary. Still the ingenious 
inquirer, who wishes to see every difficulty fairly met, is offended with 
silence on a subject of such a nature, and cannot well resist a secret 
inclination to attribute it.more to want of knowledge, or to want of 
zandour, than to real prudence and discretion. At least, we ought 
freely to confess our ignorance where we feel it, and not affect to be. 
profoundly wise about things of which we may not venture to speak, 
or are not able to speak, either to our own satisfaction, or to that 
of others. 

Cappell, Ernesti, and some other critics, strive to maintain the pro- 
bability, that the Septuagint reading in Ps. xl. 7, was formerly rioy 
xarnpriow joc, which by some accident has been changed, and the 
text of the apostle, in the New Testament, adapted to it. But of this 
there is no proof. Indeed, there is manifest proof that the apostle 
originally wrote oda in ver. 5, by a comparison with it of his expres~ 
sion in yer. 10. 
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The difficulty cannot be met, then, by a change of the text; much 
less by such a change, when it is not authorised by any of the laws of 
sound criticism, and is against the context. 

Were it not that the Septuagint contains the expression gépa Karno- 
riow pot, I should be inclined to believe that it was merely a paren- 
thetic circumstance, thrown in by our author, in order to explain the 
object of his quotation. In sacrifice and offering thou hast no delight, 
says the personage who is speaking. But what is to take their place? 
is the natural inquiry. What shall be substituted for them? Zépa 
karnpriow pot, is the answer, i. e. my body, which I am to offer asa 
sacrifice, is to come in their place; this will be a sacrifice acceptable, 
efficacious. In short, if the Septuagint did not contain the expression, 
we might conclude that the writer of the epistle added it in order to 
convey the sentiment of the whole passage in some such manner as the 
my body 
hast thou adapted, viz. for oblation, i. e. as if the writer had said, 
“The speaker means, that his own body was to take the place of sacri-. 
fice and oblation.” 


? 


following : ‘‘ In sacrifice and oblation I have no pleasure ;’ 


But as the Septuagint text now is, we are compelled to believe that 
the apostle has quoted it, and applied it to his purpose. Has he then 
made any substantial part of his argument. to depend on the clause in 
question? An important inquiry, which may go some way towards 
removing the difficulties that the clause presents. 

In ver. 8, 9, the writer presents the argument deduced from his 
quotation, in the following manner. “First, he says, sacrifice, and 
offering, and holocausts, and sin-offerings, thou hast no delight in, 
neither dost thou desire; (which are offered agreeably to the require- 
ments of the law 3) next, he says, Lo, I come to do thy will! 
He abolishes the first, then, in order to establish the second.” That 
is, he sets aside the efficacy of ritual sacrifices and offerings, and 
establishes the efficacy of a Saviour’s obedience unto death; compare 
Phil. ii. 8. ‘ 

Now, in this conclusion, there is nothing dependent on the clause 
vGjoa Karnpriow pot. The antithesis of legal offerings, is doing. the will 
of God, ver. 9, viz. the obedience of the Saviour in offering up his 
body, ver. 20. This last verse describes, indeed, the manner in which 
the obedience in question was rendered. But the argument, as expressed 
in the eighth and ninth verses, is not made to depend on the manner 
of the obedience; for the object of the writer here, is to show the 
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nullity of the Levitical sacrifices for spiritual purposes, and the fact that 
the Old Testament discloses this, and intimates their abolition. 

I must regard, then, the use of cpa carnoricw por by the apostle, as 
rather an zncidental circumstance, than as an essential one. He found 
it in the text of the Septuagint which he used. It was well adapted 
for the particular purpose he had in view; as it turned the mind of the 
reader to Christ, as the true expiatory victim, rather than to the sacri- 
fices prescribed by the law. It was altogether accordant with the 
general tenor of the passage which he was citing, and the conclusion 
which he was to adduce from it. But he does not make (as we have 
seen) the force of his argument to depend upon it. Were this the fact, 
and were we to suppose (and we have no critical evidence for believing 
the contrary) that the Hebrew text stood, in his day, as it now stands ; 
it would be a case in point, to prove the extent to which the sacred 
writers have deemed it proper to employ the argumentum ad hominem, 
and adapt their reasonings to the modes of explaining the Scriptures 
practised by their readers. As it now is, I do not feel that much 
dependence can be placed on it, to establish a proposition of this nature; 
for, on the whole, I must view the employment of the phrase, as found 
in the Septuagint, rather incidental, than essential to the writer’s pur- 
pose. Still, thus much is clearly decided by the case before us, viz. 
that the apostles did not feel under obligation in all respects to adhere 
to a literal use of the sacred text, but quoted ad senswm rather than ad 
literam. Even cima carnoriow poe may be brought within the general 
limits of an ad sensum quotation, as Storr has remarked ; for preparing 
a body, in this case, is preparing it for an offering—to be devoted to 
the service of God. Now, this is a species of obedience of the highest 
nature. If a body were given to the Saviour, which he voluntarily 
devoted to death, Phil. ii. 8, then were his ears indeed opened, or, he was 
truly obedient. The implication of the phrase céma karnoriow pot, in 
the connexion where it stands, is, that this body was to be a victim, 
instead of the legal sacrifices; of course, a devotedness of the highest 
nature is implied. Ad sensum, then, in a general point of view, the 
text may.be regarded as cited; and this, oftentimes, is all at which the 
New Testament writers aim. 

One more difficulty, however, remains. It is alleged, that Ps. xl, 
cannot well be applied to the Messiah. It rather belongs to David 
himself. How then could the writer of our epistle appeal to it, for a 
proof that the obedience unto death, of the Messiah, was to accomplish 
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what the Jewish sactifices: could not, viz. a removal of the penalty due 
to sin? — , 

That there are difficulties in the way of interpreting this psalm, as 
originally having had direct respect to the Messiah, every intelligent 
and candid reader must allow. For it may be asked, (1.) What was the 
deliverance from impending destruction, which Ps. xl. 2—3, [1, 2,] 
describes? On what occasion was the song of gratitude for deliverance 
uttered? ver. 4—6, [3—5.] (2.) How could the iniquities of him, 
‘¢ who knew no sin,” take hold of him? ver. 13. [12.] (3.) How could 
the Messiah anticipate. such troubles, as are alluded to in ver. 12—14. 
[11—13;] and particularly, how can he, who, when suspended on the 
cross, prayed that his enemies might be forgiven, be supposed to have 
uttered such imprecations as are contained in ver. 15, 16. [14, 15]? 

To avoid the difficulties to which these questions advert, some have 
supposed, that the first and last parts of the psalm in question relate to 
David, while ver. 7-—9. [6—8,] contain a prediction respecting the 
Messiah; at least, that they are spoken concerning him. But it is not 
easy to conceive how more than one person can be spoken of throughout 
the psalm, it being all of the same tenor, and throughout appearing to 
be made up of words spoken by a suffering person, who had indeed been 
delivered from some evils, but was still exposed to many more. 

Others have maintained, that the whole psalm relates only to David; 
and that consequently the writer of our epistle accommodates his argument 
to the Jewish allegorical explanation of it, probably current at the time 
when he'wrote. Among these are some, whose general views of theology 
are far from coinciding with those of the neological class of critics. But 
there is a difficulty in regard to this, which must be felt by every reflect- 
ing and sober-minded man. How could the apostle employ as sound 
and scriptural argument, adapted to prove the insufficiency of the Jewish 
sacrifices, an interpretation of Scripture not only allegorical, but with- 
out any solid foundation? And how could he appeal to it, as exhibiting 
the words of the Saviour himself, when David was the only person whom 
it concerned? If the Old Testament has no other relation to the Messiah, 
than what is built upon interpretations that are the offspring of fancy 
and ingenious allegory; then how can we show, that the proof of a 
Messiah deduced from it is any thing more than fanciful or allegorical ? 
And ‘was it consistent with sound integrity, with sincere and upright 
regard to truth, to press the Hebrews with an argument, which the 
writer himself knew to have no solid basis? Or if he did not know this, 
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then in what light are we to regard him, as an interpreter of Scripture, 
and a teacher of Christian principles ? 

Considerations such as these questions suggest, render it difficult to 
admit the opinion under examination, without abandoning some of the 
fundamental principles, on which our confidence in the real verity of the 
word of God rests. 

Nor does that scheme of interpretation, which admits a double sense 
of Scripture, relieve our difficulties. This scheme explains so much of 
the psalm, as will most conveniently apply to David, as having a literal 
application to him; and so much of it as will conveniently apply to the 
Messiah, it refers to him. Truly a great saving of labour in investi- 
gation, and of perplexity and difficulty, might apparently be made, if we 
could “adopt such an expedient! But the consequences of admitting 
such a principle should be well weighed. What book on earth has a 
double sense, unless it is a book of designed entgmas? And even this 
has but one real meaning. The heathen oracles indeed could say, Ao 
te, Pyrrhe, Romanos posse vincere; but can such an eguivogue be 
admissible into the oracles of the living God? And if a literal sense, 
and an occult sense can, at one and the same time, and by the same 
words, be conveyed ; who that is uninspired shall tell us what the occult 
sense is? By what laws of interpretation is it to be judged? By none 
that belong to human language; for other books than the Bible have 
not a double sense attached to them. 

For these and such like reasons, the scheme of attaching a double 
sense to the Scriptures is inadmissible. It sets afloat all the funda- 
mental principles of interpretation, by which we arrive at established 
conviction and certainty, and casts us upon the boundless ocean of ima- 
gimation and conjecture, without rudder or compass. 

If it be said, that the author of our epistle was inspired, and therefore 
he was able correctly to give the occult sense of Ps. xl. 7—9, [6—8 ;] 
the answer is obvious. The writer, in deducing his argument from these 
verses, plainly appeals to an interpretation of them which his readers 
would recognize, and to which, he took it for granted, they would pro- 
bably consent. Otherwise, the argument could have contained nothing 
in it of a convincing nature to them; as the whole of it must have rested, 
in their minds, upon the bare assertion and imagination of the writer. 

‘May not the whole quotation, then, be merely in the way of accommo- 
dating the language of the Old Testament, in order to express the 
writer’s own views? Such cases are indeed frequent in the New Testa- 
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ment. God says by the prophet Hosea; ‘‘ When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him, and called my Son out of Egypt,” ch. xi, 1. Now, this 
is not prediction, but narration. But when Matthew describes the 
flight of Joseph and Mary, with the infant Jesus, to Egypt, he says, 
«This took place, so that this passage of Scripture [in Hosea] had an 
accomplishment, iva zAnpw9n, k. 7. dr.” Now, here is, evidently, nothing 
more than a similarity of events; so that what is said of Israel, God’s 
son in ancient times, might be affirmed of his Son Jesus, in later times, 
in a still higher sense, and in a similar manner. May not the writer of 
our epistle have accommodated the language of Ps. xl., in a similar way ? 
May he not have merely expressed his own views in language borrowed 
from the Old Testament, without intending to aver, that (as it stands in 
the original Scriptures) it has the same meaning which he now gives‘to it? 

This would indeed relieve, in a great measure, the difficulties under 
which the passage labours, if it could be admitted. But the nature of 
the writer’s argument seems to forhid the admission of it. He had 
asserted (which was entirely opposed to the feelings and belief of most 
Jewish readers) that “ the blood of bulls and goats could not take away. 
sin.”” What was the proof of this? His own authority; or that of the 
Jewish Scriptures? Clearly he makes an appeal to the latter; and 
argues, that, by plain implication, they teach the inefficacy of Jewish 
sacrifices, and the future rejection of them. Consequently, we cannot 
admit here a mere expression of the writer’s own sentiments in language 
borrowed from the Old Testament. 

Another supposition, however, remains to be examined, in regard to 
the subject under consideration ; which is, that Ps. xl. relates throughout 
to the Messiah. This is certainly a possible case. I mean that there is 
no part of this psalm which may not be interpreted so as to render its 
relation to the Messiah possible, without doing violence to the laws of 
language and interpretation. To advert to the objections suggested on 
page 398: it may be replied to the first, that the enemies of the Saviour 
very often plotted against his life and endeavoured to destroy it, and 
that he, as often, escaped out of their hands until he voluntarily gave up 
himself todeath. The thanksgivings, in the first part of Ps. xl., may 
relate to some or all of these escapes. If it be replied, that the writer of 
our epistle represents the psalm as spoken when the Messiah was 
elaepxopevoc eic Tov Koapor, coming, [i.e. about to come,] into the world, 
and therefore before his birth; the answer is, that the phrase by no 
means implies, of necessity, that the Messiah uttered the sentiments here 
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ascribed to him, before his incarnation, but during it. Elcepyduevoe, 
entering, being entered, or when he had entered into the world, he said, 
Ovo, x... That the Saviour prayed to God, gave thanks, made sup- 
plications and deprecations, as men do, need not be proved to any 
reader of the evangelists. On what particular occasion in the Messiah’s 
life, the words in Ps. xl. 7—9, were uttered, it is needless to inquire. 
Indeed, that they were ever formally and ad literam uttered, it is quite 
needless to show; inasmuch as all which the psalmist intends by the 
expression of them is, that they should be descriptive of his true cha- 
racter; which would be such, that we might well suppose him to utter 
them, or, that they would be appropriate to him. In a word, the 
psalmist represents the Messiah as uttering them, merely in order to 
exhibit the true nature of the Messiah’s character. 

The second objection appears, at first view, more formidable. ‘ How 
could the sinless Messiah be represented as suffering for his own iniquities. 
Plainly, I answer, he could not be. The iniquities of others might be 
laid upon him; as the Scriptures plainly testify that they were, (1 Pet. 
ii. 24. Heb. ix. 28. Isa. liii. 4, 5. 12;) i. e. he might suffer on account 
of the sins of others, or in their stead ; but as to sins of his own, he had 
none to answer for. The whole strength of the objection, however, lies 
in the version of the word °M3)\y (Ps. xl. 13,) which the objector trans- 
lates my iniquities, sins, transgressions. But who that is well acquainted 
with the Hebrew idiom, does not know, that SY means, punishment, 
calamity, misfortune, as well as iniquity, &c.? David, when he was 
chased away from Jerusalem by his rebel son, calls his calamity his ry. 
Perhaps the Lord, says he, will look favourably 3, on my calamity, 
2 Sam. xvi. 12; for his SIN it was not, in this case. Compare Psalm 
xxxi. 11. Isa. v. 18. A Concordance will supply other cases, parti- 
cularly cases where the meaning is penalty, punishment. Analogous to 
the case of ry, we have seen to be that of ONWM and PWD; see on 
ch. ix. 28, Excursus x1x. In Ps. xl. 13, then, WN may, agreeably 
to the usus loguendi, be translated, calamities, distresses ; and that these 
came upon the Messiah ( WT, ) will not be doubted. 

So, in 2 Cor. v. 21, dyapriay éroince, i. e. God made Christ a sin 
offering, or, subjected him to calamity ; and in Heb. ix. 26, aSérnow 
diapriac means, a removing of the calamitous consequences of sin. 

The third objection may be very briefly answered. Nothing can be 
easier than to suppose the Messiah might, at any period of his public 
life, have anticipated severe trials, and have deprecated them; as we 
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know full well, how strongly he deprecated his final sufferings when he 
was in the garden of Gethsemane. That he should formally and lite- 
rally use the identical words of the fortieth psalm, was not necessary ; 
but that he should have been in a condition, such as the language there 
describes, is all that is necessary to justify the application of the psalm 
to him. 

In regard to the last objection, which has respect to the émprecations 
contained in the latter part of Ps. xl., they may be, and prebably are, 
viewed ina different light by different persons. Considered as simple 
maledictions, they would be unworthy of the psalmist, or of the Messiah. 
But as denunciations against the impenitent and persevering enemies of 
God and of David, or of Christ, they present themselves to the mind in 
a very different light. David did frequently utter denunciations against 
his enemies. So did Christ against his; e. g. against the Scribes and 
Pharisees, against Jerusalem, and against the Jewish nation. Yet who 
will say, that this was for want of tenderness in him, or of benevolent 
feelings towards those who were his enemies? No one can say this, who 
considers the whole of his character, as represented by the evangelists. 
If then he might, and did in fact, utter denunciations against his enemies 
and persecutors, he might be represented as doing this by the psalmist, 
without any error committed in so doing. 

The objections, then, do not appear to be of a conclusive nature, 
which are made to the application of the fortieth psalm to the Messiah. 
Still, I freely acknowledge, that had not the New Testament referred to 
this psalm, as descriptive of the work of the Messiah, I should have been 
satisfied, in general, with the application of it to David himself, or even 
to the people of Israel collectively considered. Yet a minute consider- 
ation of ver.7, 8, [6, 7,] certainly might serve to suggest some difficulty, 
in respect to such an application. Obedience is there represented as the 
substitute for sacrifices. So the writer of our epistle understood it, 
And it is said to be written in the sacred volume, that this would be the 
case respecting the individual whose obedience is there described. Is 
this anywhere written respecting the obedience of David? Is the obe- 
dience of ‘the Jewish nation anywhere represented as a substitute for 
sacrifices? Rather, did not a part of their obedience consist in offering 
them? 

After all, however, the whole passage might, perhaps, be construed as 
merely affirming, that obedience is more acceptable to God than sacrifice, 
and that this is so declared in other Scriptures. Compare 1 Sam, xv. 2 
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Ps. 1. 9, seq.; Isa. i. 11. seq. At least, this mode of interpretation 
"must be admitted to be a possible one. 

Let us grant, then, what cannot fairly be denied, that the fortieth 
psalm, according to general laws of interpretation, might be applied to 
David. {s it not equally plain, that there is nothing in it which may not, 
without doing any violence to the laws of language, be applied to David’s 
Son, in a still higher and nobler sense? After what has been suggested, in 
respect to this application, I shall venture to consider the application 
itself as possible. 

Here then is represented a case of the following kind. A psalm com- 

_ posed by an inspired writer, is (in itself considered, i, e. the words or 
diction being simply regarded,) capable of an application to David, or to 
the Son of David, the Messiah. To whom shall it be applied by us? 
If there be nothing but simply the psalm itself to direct our interpre- 

tation, the answer must be, ‘To David;” for the natural application of 
the words of Scripture, (which in themselves are not necessarily predic- 
tions,) is to the persons in being when they were written. But if we 
have a good reason for making the application of them in a prophetic 
sense, to some future personage, then ought we to make such an appli- 
cation. Consequently, the question in respect to the application of the 
fortieth psalm depends on the fact, whether we have sufficient reason to 
construe it as prediction, i. e. as descriptive of a personage who was to 
appear at a future period, viz. of David’s Son. In itself it is capable of 
such an explanation. Paul has actually made such an application of it. 
The nature of the case shows, too, that the Hebrews of that time were 
accustomed so to explain it; for otherwise, the argument of the apostle 
would not have been admitted as of any force by his readers. Whence 
did the Hebrews derive such an interpretation? Or, (which is of higher 
moment,) how could the apostle appeal to Ps. xl. 7, 8, for proof of the 
efficacy of Christ’s obedience unto death, as well as of the inefficacy of 
ritual sacrifices? This appeal, then, under such circumstances as show 
that the stress of his argument lies upon the meaning he gives to the 
passage of Scripture which he quotes, settles the question how the 
fortieth psalm is to be interpreted, with all those who admit the authority 
of the writer of our epistle, either as a teacher of Christian doctrine, or 
an expositor of the word of God, At all events, it cannot be shown, 
that the fortieth psalm has no original relation to the Messiah. To show 
that it is capable of another interpretation, is effecting nothing. The 
second psaim, and all other psalms relating to Christ, borrow their 
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imagery—their costume, from the times when they were written, and the 
persons, manners, and customs then existing; and of course, in a greater 
or less degree, appear at first view to relate only tothem. In describ- 
ing the future King of the Jews, the writers of ancient times would natu- 
rally borrow their imagery from the kings of that day. But to affirm, 
that because they did this, they had reference, and could have reference, 
only to the kings of their times, would be a position as little consistent 
with the principles of language and interpretation, as it is with the 
numerous declarations of the writers of the New Testament. 

It will be easily perceived, that in admitting the possibility of applying 
the 40th Psalm to David, I have admitted that verses 7 and 8 may be 
interpreted, as expressing merely the general principle, that obedience is 
better than sacrifices. But if we suppose, with the writer of our epistle, 
that David, when he composed this psalm, meant to intimate, that this 
obedience was to be ‘‘ obedience unto death, even the death of the 
cross,” then must it follow, of course, that the psalm is altogether inap- 
plicable to David; for neither his obedience nor death, nor that of any 
other person, (the Messiah excepted,) could supersede the ritual of the 
Mosaic law, and prepare the way for its abolition. Supposing, then, 
the apostle to have rightly interpreted the words of Ps. xl., (and who 
shall correct his exegesis?) the impropriety of applying the psalm to 
David is plain; and the propriety of referring it to the Messiah needs no 
farther vindication. 
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